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PREFACE. 


I SUBMIT  to  the  public  the  following  delineations 
of  Warwickshire,  with  blended  confidence  and 
anxiety.  I beg  permission  to  say  that  I have  used 
as  much  exertion  as  the  most  industrious  of  my  co- 
adjutors, in  endeavours  to  render  this  portion  of  the 
“ Beauties  of  England”  faithful  and  satisfactory. 
But  the  County  of  Warwick,  is,  in  itself,  so  fer- 
tile of  topographical  interest;  and  is  rendered  an 
object  of  so  much  antiquarian  curiosity  by  the 
justly-celebrated  labours  of  its  great  historian.  Sir 
William  Dugdale ; that  it  demands  to  be  treated 
in  a much  more  extended  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner than  the  prescribed  limits  of  the  present  under- 
taking can  allow. 


While  I thus  feel  the  necessit}^  of  request- 
ing the  Reader’s  indulgence  for  the  haste  with 
which  I have  been  constrained,  in  instances  too 
numerous,  to  tread  over  interesting  ground,  i am 
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PREFACE. 


convinced  of  the  necessity  of  the  restriction  under 
which  I have  acted.  I am  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  the  Publisher  and  Proprietors  of  the  extensive 
Work  of  vs^hich  this  topographical  essay  forms  a 
part,  have  used,  and  do  continim  to  exercise,  inde- 
fatigable pains,  and  great  pecuniary  liberality,  in 
their  efforts  to  render  the  publication  conformable 
to  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  their  patrons,  both  as 
to  extent  and  character. 

While  investigating  the  county,  I had  the  honour 
of  being  received  with  kindness  and  attention  by 
all  to  whom  I found  occasion  to  apply.  I trust 
that  I may  be  allowed  thus  publicly  to  return 
thanks  to  the  Eare  of  Warwick,  for  the  con- 
descension and  politeness  with  which  he  attended 
to  several  questions  I took  the  freedom  of  pro- 
posing respecting  his  noble  castellated  mansion. 
I am  equally  impressed  with  gratitude  by  the  at- 
tention with  which  I was  honoured  by  the  Eare 
and  Countess  of  Craven,  on  ray  examination 
of  Combe  Abbey.  I must,  likewise,  beg  to  ac- 
knowledge the  very  obliging  conduct  of  F.  Parker 
Newdigate,  Esq.  of  Arbury  Hall. 

Mr.  John  Nickson,  of  Coventry  ; the  Hev.  John 
Kendall,  and  Mr.  Roe,  of  W arwick  ; Mr.  Wheler, 
the  judicious  historian  of  Stratford ; and  Messrs. 
Beiiby  and  Knott,  of  Birmingham,  who  are  pre- 
paring 
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paring  for  publication  a new  edition  of  Mr.  Hut- 
ton’s History  of  that  Town  ; are  entitled,  among 
other  inhabitants  of  the  county,  to  the  best  thanks 
it  is  in  my  power  to  offer. 

The  Reverend  Df\ Parr  is  well  known  as  the  liberal 
friend  of  literature  in  general.  I have  to  acknow- 
ledge the  politeness  with  which  he  replied  to  the 
statement  of  a difficulty,  which  was,  in  itself,  per- 
haps, little  worthy  of  his  consideration. 

J.  Norris  Brewer. 


Kennington, 
November  1#^,  1814. 
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The  Binder  is  requested  to  divide  the  22  Xos.  of  ivhich  this 
volume  consists,  into  two  parts  : — the  first  part,  containing 
No.  1 to  10,  fwith  No.  7^  ;J  and  the  2d  part.  No.  11  to  *21  : 
and,  for  the  presait,  place  the  Cuts  at  the  tnd  of  each, 
which  arc  as  follow  : 

PART  I. 


KING  John’s  monument,  Worcester  cathedral — Vignette. 

FRAMLINCHAM  CASTLE SUFFOLK. 

BLENHEIM  DITTO OXFORD. 

BRIDLINGTON  PRIORY YORKSHIRE. 

CASTLE  HOWARD DITTO. 

COURTFltLI) MONMOUTHSHIRE. 

REMAINS  OF  WALSINGIIAM  ABBEY NORFOLK. 

RAMSGATE KENT. 

MEIR  CHURCH WILTS. 

COMPTON-WYNGATE  HOUSE WARWICKSHIRE. 

HERTFORD  CASTLE. 

STAUNTON-HALL NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

Catharine’s  cave  tenby. 

BISHOPS’-GATE  NORWICH. 

CARDIFF  CASTLE GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

ST.  Mary’s  church Shrewsbury. 

NEW^  PARK  WILTS. 

THAXTED  ESSEX. 

TEMPLE-GROVE EAST-SHEEN,  SURREY. 

FALL  OF  THE  CAYNE NORTH  WALES. 

TOWER  OF  MAGDALEN  COLLEGE OXFORD. 

FLINT  CASTLE NORTH  W'ALES. 

ROACH  ABBEY YORKSHIRE. 

KNARESBOROUGH  CASTLE DITTO. 

ALL  SAINTS  CHURCH HUNTINGDON. 

INTERIOR  OF  KING’s  LANGLEY  CHURCH. HERTS. 

PALL  HAY^E STAFFORDSHIRE 

METTINGHAM  castle SUFFOLK. 

BROXBOURNE  CHURCH HERTS. 

GHIPCHASE  CASTLE  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

AVEBURY WILTS. 

SHAP  ABBEY ...WESTMORELAND. 

YORK  MINSTER. 

HOWDEN .' YORKSHIRE. 
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PART  II. 

MANOR  HOUSE  STANTON  ST.  QUINTIN.. WILTS. — Vignette. 


NEW  BRIDGE  GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

BRITON  FERRY..* DITTO. 

BODIHAM  CASTLE SUSSEX. 

CHAPTER  HOUSE,  NEATH  ABBEY GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

TENBY PEMBROKESHIRE. 

NEATH  ABBEY GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

ST.  Mary’s  church Leicester. 

KILGERRaN  castle PEMBROKESHIRE. 

RHAYADER RADNORSHIRE. 

GREAT  HALL  IN  CAERPHILLY  CASTLE... GLAMORGANSHIRE. 

COLWICK  HALL NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 

LLANRUST  BRIDGE NORTH  WALES. 

COVENTRY WARWICKSHIRE. 

Edgar’s  tower Worcestershire. 

BEDDGELERT NORTH  WALES. 

CAERNARVON DITTO. 

DENBIGH  CASTLE DITTO. 

ST.  Samson’s  church,  cricklade wilts. 

CHARLTON  HOUSE.... WILTS. 

KIDDERMINSTER  CHURCH WORCESTERSHIRE. 

MINSTER  LOVEL  PRIORY ...OXFORDSHIRE. 

PONT  ABERGLASLYN N.  WALES. 

ENSHAM  CHURCH  AND  CROSS OXFORDSHIRE. 

CROOME  HOUSE f WORCESTERSHIRE. 

HARTLEBURY  CASTLE DITTO. 

ENVILLE  HALL... WORCESTERSHIRE. 

EVERSHAM  TOWER DITTO. 

CLARENDON  PRINTING  HOUSE OXFORD. 

BEWDLEY  BRIDGE WORCESTERSHIRE. 

ST.  MARY  MAGDALEN OXFORD. 

EI.ANDFORD  HOUSE OXFORDSHIRE. 


***  In  order  to  preserve  an  uniformity  of  size,  we  have  been 
obliged  to  divide  Wiltshire*,  so  that  a portion  of  that 
county  is  in  each  part : this,  we  apprehend,  ivill  not  he 
considered  of  any  material  consequence,  as  it  may  be  altered 
agreeable  to  the  wish  of  the  Subscriber,  when  the  work  is 
complete. 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 


The  County  of  Warwick  presents  an  interestinjj  field  to  the 
topograplier.  An  antiquary  views  with  respect  the  district 
•which  engaged  the  labours  of  Dugdale;  the  commercial  specu- 
lator is  prepared  to  treat  ’wdth  regard  a county  whose  manu- 
factures add  so  largely  to  the  stock  of  national  wealth  and  im- 
portance; while  every  man  must  look  with  kindly  inclination  on 
that  part  of  the  island  which  produced  EnglaiKEs  great  poetical 
ornament;  for  Sharspeare  appeals  with  success  to  the  feelings 
and  judgment  of  all ! The  antiquary,  the  philosopher,  the  statist, 
the  trader,  all  concur  in  paying  reverence  to  that  master-genius 
■who  developed  with  equal  felicity  the  beauties  of  Nature  and  the 
ma?es  of  Art.  Impressed  with  these  opinions,  I regret  that  the 
necessary  limits  of  the  present  undertaking  prevent  my  expatiating 
fio  largely  as  I would  desire  on  so  fertile  a subject.  Confined  to 
delineation,  I trust  that,  in  every  circumstance,  my  delineations 
will,  at  any  rate,  be  found  to  possess  fidelity. 

When  Julius  Caesar  invaded  Great  Britain,  and  by  introducing 
it  to  the  notice  of  the  more  polished  portion  of  the  globe,  be- 
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WARWICKSHIRE. 


stowed  a date  on  the  first  satisfactory  page  of  its  anna!s,  two 
nations,  or  tribes,  divided  the  soil  of  Warwickshire.  These  were 
the  Cornavii,  or  Carnabii ; and  tlie  Wigaiites,  or  Wiccii.  The 
Coniavii  possessed  all  StalFordshire  and  Cheshire  ; those  parts  of 
Shropshire  which  lie  to  the  nortli  and  east  of  the  Severn ; and 
small  portions  of  Flintshire  and  Leicestershire.'*  Camden  de- 
clines to  form  a conjecture  respecting  the  origin  of  the  name 
by  which  they  are  distinguished ; hut  Mr.  Whitaker  observes^ 
that  these,  and  the  Britons  of  Cornwall  in  the  south-western 
regions  of  the  island,  and  tiiose  of  Caithness  in  the  north- 
eastern, are  ail  equally  called  Carnabii  by  Richard.  All  of  them 
were  named,  we  may  be  sure,  from  some  one  striking  circum- 
stance of  position  or  origin,  which  was  common  to  them  ali. 
The  Carnabii  of  Cornwall  and  Caithness  inhabited  a region 
exactly  similar  in  this  great  particular,  that,  open  upon  one  side, 
it  narrowed  gradually  on  the  other,  and  shot  out  in  a promon- 
tory into  the  sea.  Such  a projection  the  Britons  called  a Kere- 
nab,  or  an  horn  of  the  sea.  And  from  this,  the  common  and 
significative  characteristic  of  the  two  counties,  the  two  tribes 
that  possessed  them  would  naturally  be  denominated.  The  Car- 
nabii are  expressly  declared  by  Ricliard  to  have  been  originally 
situated  in  the  neigbourhood  of  the  Dee.  And  we  have  a region 
there  similar  to  those  of  Cornwall  and  Caithness,  open  on  one 
side,  narrowing  on  the  other,  and  shooting  out  into  the  sea.^'f 
The  dominions  of  the  Carnabii,  as  is  further  observed  by  the 
same  writer,  appear  to  have  reached  across  the  whole  extent  of 
Warwickshire,  as  that  people  enjoyed  Bennonte,  or  Cleydiester, 
on  the  skirts  of  the  neighbouring  county  of  Leicester.  They 
had  for  their  capital,  at  the  time  of  the  Roman  invasion,  Urico- 
nium,  or  Wroxeter,  in  Shropshire. 

The  Wigantes,  or  Wiccii,  are  the  nation  erroneously  termed 
Jugantes  by  Tacitus.  They  were  a warlike  tribe,  as  is  suffici- 
ently 

* To  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Horsley,  may  be  added  part  of  Derby. 

shire. 


f History  of  Manchester,  p.  148, 
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cntly  expressd  by  their  name,  whicli  si^niifies  a brave  people. 
Besides  their  possession^!  in  this  county,  their  dominions  ex- 
tended over  WorcesU-Tsliire  and  the  norlli  of  Gloucestersliire. 
Brannogeniiim,  or  Vforcester,  is  believed  to  have  been  tlieir 
capital.  Both  these  tribes  maintained  a strict  friendship  with 
their  neiglibours,  the  Iceni  and  Coi-Iceni,  and  were  in  some 
measure  subjected  to  the  Roman  sway  at  the  same  period  with 
those  states  by  Ostorius  Scapula,  the  second  Roman  governor  of 
Britain. 

Of  the  subsequent  history  of  these  British  nations,  while  con- 
nected with  the  Romans,  but  little  can  now  he  satisfactorily 
ascertained.  The  Cornavii  are  the  more  frequently  mentioned ; 
and  it  appears,  by  the  breviary  of  the  western  empire,  tliat  some 
of  this  people  served  under  the  later  emperors.  Tlie  Wiccii 
were  permitted  to  remain  under  the  government  of  a chieftain  of 
their  own  nation,  Vcnnsius,  a Briton  conspicuous  for  bravery, 
who  had  married  Cartismandua,  Queen  of  tlie  Brigantes  in  her 
own  right.  During  the  administration  of  A ulus  Didiiis,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Ostorius,  Venusius  induced  the  Wiccii  to  accord  with 
him  in  joining  the  Silures,  in  opposition  to  the  Romans.  This 
breach  of  friendship  led  to  the  total  conquest  of  the  Wiccii, 
under  the  ensuing  administration  of  Suetonius  Paulinus,  by 
whom  the  tract  denominated  Arden,  was  completely  rendered 
(Subject  to  the  Roman  influence. 

It  was  in  the  year  50  that  Ostorius  first  visited  the  Arden  of 
Warwickshire.  He  led  his  troops  from  the  banks  of  the  southern 
Ouse,  taking  in  his  northward  progress  the  course  of  the  Wal- 
ling Street,  and  probably  fixing  his  encampments  on  the  sites  of 
British  stations.  In  order  to  increase  his  security,  and  to  extend 
the  line  of  military  communication,  he  constructed  forts  and 
entrenched  camps  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Avon  and  Se- 
vern. Few  circumstances  have  been  stated  with  more  diversity 
of  opinion  than  the  number  and  situation  of  the  great  military 
stations  constructed  by  the  Romans  in  this  county.  We  forbear 
to  follow  the  various  writers  tlirough  their  labyrintli^  of  conjec- 
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ture,  and  rest  contented  with  the  few  following  remarks.  As 
the  woodland  recesses  of  the  district  emphatically  termed  Arden 
now  comprised  the  greater  part  of  Warwickshire,  and  were  chiefly 
inhabitefd  by  the  Wiccian  Ceangi,  or  herdsmen,  Ostorius  pro- 
bably did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  fix  any  military  station  in  the 
interior  of  the  county  on  the  north  of  the  river  Avon.  His  great 
Ardenian  station  was,  assuredly,  Tripontium  (Lilborn,  North- 
amptonshire, on  the  border  of  this  county.)  At  High  Cross  was 
a second  settlement,  now  included  in  the  county  of  Leicester. 
Farther  north,  on  the  Watling  Streep  was  Manduessedum,, 
(Mancester.)  The  chain  of  camps  on  the  Avon  readily  com- 
municated with  these  places  of  military  congregation ; and  at 
Warwick,  nearly  in  the  centi’e  of  the  line,  some  writers  have 
placed  the  PrcBsidium  of  the  Romans  : but  this  must  still  remain 
a subject  of  dispute  among  the  ingenious.  With  greater  security 
of  foundation  we  may  ascribe  the  honour  of  a Roman  station  to 
Alcester,  on  the  Ickneild,  or  Ryknild,  Street,  in  the  soutli-west 
division  of  the  county.  Various  minor  works,  connected  with 
the  military  operations  of  this  people,  claim  notice  in  an  ensuing 
section;  but  we  must  not  now  dismiss  the  subject  without  ob- 
serving that  the  second  journey  of  Antoninus,  from  beyond  the 
wall  of  Severus  to  Richborough  in  Kent,  passes  through  this  part 
of  England,  from  north  to  south ; but  as  he  adhered  strictly  to 
the  track  of  the  great  street,  when  on  the  confines  of  Warwick- 
shire, he  only  giVes  in  his  Itinerary  the  name  of  one  station — 
Manduessedum. 

Cogidunus,  who  had  been  originally  king  of  the  Dobuni,  was 
not  only  permitted  by  the  Romans  to  retain  nominal  authority, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  become  an  imperial  legate,  but  had  various 
extents  of  country  added  to  his  dominions.  Among  these  was  a 
pait  of  Warwickshire ; and  he  retained  his  titular  supremacy  to 
the  days  of  Trajan.  When  Severus,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
third  century,  divided  the  Roman  territories  in  Britain  into  two 
provinces,  the  greater  part  of  this  county  was  comprehended  iu 
Britannia  Secunda. 
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Durmg  the  period  between  the  secession  of  the  Romans  and 
the  conquest  of  the  midland  district  of  England  by  the  Saxons, 
the  silence  of  historians  respecting  this  tract  induces  us  to  sup- 
pose that  the  inhabitants  wisely  avoided  civil  contention.  Crvdda 
was  the  first  Saxon  commander  who  obtruded  on  this  peaceful 
disposition  of  the  natives.  On  the  formation  of  the  heptarchy 
Warwickshire  was  constituted  a part  of  the  powerful  kingdom  of 
Mercia;  and  with  tliis  new  political  arrangement  recommence 
those  military  details  which  form  the  gauds  of  ordinary  history, 
'4’he  kings  of  Mercia  often  maintained  the  rude  pomp  of  their 
court  in  this  county.  Tamworth  was  a favorite  seat  with  several 
sovereigns,  until  that  town  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes.  A 
cliarter  of  Bnrtliwulf,  king  of  Mercia,  in  the  Textus  Rofiensis, 
is  dated  from  Villa  Rcgalis  fVerburgewie  (Warwick.)  Kings- 
bury was  also  a regal  abode.* — Among  the  numerous  conflicts 
produced  by  the  ambition  of  those  fresii  invaders  to  which  the 
country  was  now  subject,  the  battle  at  Scckington  is  especially 
memorablo.  Here  Ethelbald,  the  tenth  king  of  Mercia,  fought 
Cuthred,  king  of  the  West-Saxons,  and  was  slain  by  Burgred, 
liis  own  officer.  The  Danes  committed  great  ravages  in  War- 
wickshire ; and,  in  the  course  of  their  several  irruptions,  burned 
£tnd  destroyed  the  principal  towns. 

The  war  of  the  Roses  forms  the  next  great  historical  era. 
During  this  calamitous  period  the  county,  in  common  with  most 
districts,  was  much  divided  iu  sentiment,  and  lost  some  of  its 
best  blood  in  the  field,  though  it  was  fortunately  not  the  imme- 
diate scene  of  any  important  action.  As  the  chief  members  of 
the  house  of  Nevill,  of  which  the  Earl  of  War^^ick  was  a distin- 
guished branch,  supported  the  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of  York, 
it  will  readily  be  supposed  that  the  York  faction  was  strong  in  the 
county.  But  in  those  infuriate  days,  when  even  families  w’ere 
divided  in  motive,  no  citizen  could  depend  on  the  coincidence  of  a 
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neighbouring  sword.  The  town  of  Warwick  was  swayed  by  its 
Earl ; but  the  city  of  Coventry  had  equally  strong  reasons  for 
attachment  to  the  house  of  Lancaster.  Henry  and  Margaret  had 
won  the  esteem  of  the  inhabitants  by  frequent  visits,  and  had 
conferred  on  them  a particular  favour,  in  constituting  their  city 
and  some  neighbouring  parishes,  a separate  county.  The  citi- 
zens were  firm  in  affection  and  gratitude.  In  1460,  when  a 
strong  power,  under  the  Ear!  of  Warwick  and  the  Earl  of 
Marche,  (afterwards  Edward  IV.)  proceeded  from  London  in 
search  of  the  royal  forces,  the  Lancastrians  were  quartered  in 
Coventry.  They  shortly,  however,  quitted  that  city,  and  the 
battle  of  Northampton  ensued,  where,  among  the  slain  on  the 
side  of  Henry  we  find  Sir  William  Lucie,  a person  of  note  in 
Warwickshire.  In  1470,  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  then  a partisan 
of  the  Lancastrians,  possessed  himself  of  Coventry ; and  the 
citizens  refused  admission  to  Edward  IV.  Tliat  king,  however, 
met  with  a friendly  reception  in  the  town  of  Warwick.  When 
Richard  III.  took  arras  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  the  sheriff"  of  this  county  levied  men  for  his  use. 
But  it  is  probable  that  they  were  not  engaged  in  the  decisive 
action,  as  it  appears,  from  an  inquisition  then  taken,  that  the 
sheriff*  (Richard  Boughton,)  was  slain  two  days  before  the  bat- 
tle of  Bosworth ; and  it  is  supposed  that  he  was  encountered, 
and  overpowered,  by  some  ot  the  Earl  of  Richmond’s  troops 
while  marching  to  the  aid  of  the  king, 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  when  a deluded  court  and  a fana- 
tical parliament  plunged  the  nation  again  into  the  miseries  of 
civil  contest,  the  inhabitants  of  Warwickshire  evinced  a greater 
unanimity  of  sentiment.  Some  cavaliers  were  found  ready  to 
adventure  life  and  fortune  in  support  of  their  king ; but  these 
were  truly  few  in  number.  The  influence  of  Lord  Brooke,  one 
of  the  earliest  and  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  popular  fac- 
tion, did  much  in  kindling  the  zeal  of  the  natives ; and  his  local 
resources  were  of  distinguished  service  to  his  party.  The  castle 
of  Warwick,  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  strong 
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by  nature  and  art,  was  a most  convenient  place  of  arms ; and  the 
possession  of  such  a |:*arrison  gave  conihlence  to  tlie  first  hostile 
movements  of  the  Parliament.  The  llame  of  opposition  spread 
througli  every  town ; and  no  county  exhibited  a more  decided 
inclination  to  take  an  active  [>arl  in  the  sanguinary  business  of 
the  season.  In  June  and  July,  1G4J,  I x»rd  Drookc  arrayed  the 
militia  of  Warwickshire,  in  attention  to  a commission  received 
from  the  Parliament;  and,  in  the  month  of  October  following, 
was  fought  tJie  first  great  battle  between  the  o[)posed  parlies,  at 
Edgehill,  on  the  south-east  border  of  this  county.  On  this 
eventful  day  Lord  Brooke’s  own  regiment,  composed  of  prime 
Warwickshire  men,  fought  in  the  right  wing,  a division  that  en- 
tirely broke  the  left  of  the  king’s  army.  In  January,  1G42-3, 
his  lordsliip  was  appointed  general  and  commander-in-chief  (under 
the  Earl  of  Es.sex,)  of  the  associated  counties  of  tVarwick  and 
Stafford.  At  different  periods  of  this  war  tlie  castle  of  Warwick 
sustained  a siege,  the  town  of  Birmingham  was  fired  by  the 
troops  under  Prince  Rupert,  and  many  inferior  skirmishes  took 
place.  It  is  well  known  that  only  a comparatively  small  part  of 
the  population  of  England  was  actively  engaged  in  these  degrad- 
ing hostilities ; hut  that  Warwickshire  was  ready  to  furnish  its 
full  quota  to  the  parliamentary  faction  will  be  evident,  when  we 
observe  that  Lord  Brooke  found  no  diniculty  in  adding  to  his 
bauds,  on  one  emergency,  a hundred  men  from  Warwick,  two 
hundred  from  Coventry,  and  three  hundred  from  others,  the 
most  forward  of  the  county,  who  came  and  offered  their  ser- 
vices.”* During  tliese  scenes  of  violence  some  religious  struc- 
tures, and  numerous  mansions  of  the  gentry,  suffered  much  dila- 
pidation ; for  fanatics,  whether  termed  friends  or  foes,  must  ever 
be  dangerous  visitors.  After  that  complete  destruction  of  the 
hopes  of  the  Royalists,  which  followed  the  battle  of  Naseljy, 
Warwickshire,  among  other  midland  counties,  remained  under 
the  quiet  control  of  the  Parliament,  until  the  entire  restoration  of 
national  good  order. 

B 4 Tile 
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The  county  of  Warwick  is  situate  near  the  centre  of  England, 
in  a north-west  direction  from  the  metropolis.  In  form  it  ap- 
proaches to  an  oval ; and  is  bounded  on  the  south-east  by  Ox- 
ibrdshire  and  Northamptonshire.  On  the  north-east  it  is  sepa- 
rated from  Leicestershire  by  the  great  Roman  way  termed  Wat- 
iing  Street.  Staffordshire  unites  with  its  limits  on  the  north- 
west. On  tlie  west  lies  the  county  of  Worcester;  and  on  the 
south-west  is  part  of  Gloucestershire.  The  greatest  length  of 
the  county,  as  stated  by  Murray,  is  fifty-one  and  a quarter  miles ; 
and  the  greatest  breadth  thirty-six  miles.  According  to  Caryls 
map  the  county  contains  597,477  and  a half  acres,  at  the  calcu- 
lation of  eighty  chains,  statute  measure,  to  a mile.  The  city 
and  county  of  Coventry  form  a district  politically  distinct  from 
Warwickshire ; yet,  from  locality,  they  are  necessarily  included 
in  our  notice  of  this  county ; they  comprise  in  the  Avhole,  about 
18,161  acres.  On  the  division  of  England  into  shires,  Warwick- 
shire evidently  took  its  name  from  the  town  of  Warwick.  In  the 
Saxon  annals  the  name  is  written  Weringscyre. 

When  William  the  Conqueror  caused  the  truly  valuable  record, 
termed  Domesday,  to  be  formed,  this  county  contained  ten  hun- 
dreds ; a circumstance  of  division  wdiich  seems  to  prove  the  con- 
sequence and  great  population  of  the  district  at  that  period. 
These  hundreds  did  not  exist  long,  under  the  names  mentioned 
in  Domesday  ; hut,  though  they  fluctuated  in  title,  the  number 
for  some  lime  remained  nearly  the  same.  There  are  now  four 
hundreds  (subdivided,  for  convenience,  into  eighteen  parts.)  The 
city  and  county  cf  Coventry  are,  however,  usually  considered  in 
tlie  character  of  a fifth  hundred.  Warwickshire  thus  constituted 
conlains  one  city  and  thirteen  market-towns.*  The  whole  is  in 
the  province  of  Cantijrbury,  and  in  the  dioceses  of  Lichfield  "and 
Coventry,  and  of  Worcester.  Six  members  are  returned  to  Par- 
liament by  this  district ; two  for  the  shire,  two  for  the  city  of 
Coventry,  and  two  for  the  town  of  Warwick. 

Warwick" 

j 
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Warwickshire  is  described  by  early  writers  as  naturally  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  Feldoii  (or  Champaign,)  and  the  Woodland. — 
The  Avon  formed  the  line  that  separated  these  tracts,  and  the  sylvan 
district  was  emphatically  denominated  Arden,  which  term  is  well 
known  to  have  been  common  amonq;  the  Celtac  in  ^neral  for  a forest 
however  situated.  The  Arden  of  this  county  is  perhaps  justly  as- 
serted by  Drayton  to  have  l)ecn  the  largest  of  the  British  forests,  as 
it  extended  from  the  banks  of  the  Avon  to  the  Trent  on  the  north, 
and  to  the  Severn  on  the  west : on  the  east  the  tract  so  termed 
was  bounded  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  from  High  Cross  to 
Burton.  When  England  was  divided  into  shires,  the  counties 
of  Worcester  and  Stafford  took  to  themselves  respective  portions 
of  this  wild,  and  bestowed  on  the  forests  so  claimed  tlie  names 
by  which  they  are  still  distinguished ; the  part  remaining  with 
Warwickshire  alone  retained  the  title  hy  which  the  whole  was 
originally  designated.  But  this  large  division  has  been  long 
cleared  of  those  thick-matted  woods  which  formerly  encumbered, 
rather  than  ornamented,  its  soil.  A colouring,  however,  of  its 
pristine  character  remains ; and  an  occasional  air  of  wildness  is 
found,  to  denote  the  complexion  of  the  country  when  occupied  by 
the  Ceangi  of  the  Cornavii,  and  their  nnrnei  ous  herds.  In  gene- 
ral aspect  Warwickshire  presents  a face  of  country  agreeably 
diversified  by  such  an  alternation  of  hill  and  valley  as  is  equally 
gratifying  to  the  eye  of  the  pictorial  traveller,  and  beneficial 
to  the  more  important  views  of  the  agriculturist.  The  former 
often  meets,  in  the  vicinity  of  its  streams,  on  the  sides  of  its  gentle 
hills,  and  in  the  breaks  of  its  frequent  spots  of  W'oodland,  scenes 
to  soothe  or  elevate  his  imngination.  The  labours  of  the  latter 
are  never  entirely  interrupted  by  precipitous  elevations,  and  sel- 
dom deteriorated  hy  expanses  so  flat  as  to  be  unwholesome.  The 
highest  points  of  land  are  at  Corle)^  in  Ilemlingford  llimdred, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  Packington.  From  this  elevated  ridge 
the  water  runs  on  one  side  into  the  Avon,  and  thence  to  the 
IJristol  Channel ; on  the  other  it  descends  to  tlie  Blythe,  Tame, 
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Trent,  and  Humber  at  Hull.  A ridge  on  the  south-east,  includ- 
ing the  Brailes  and  Edge-hills,  is,  also,  much  elevated,  and  com- 
mands a variety  of  pleasing  prospects.  The  insulated  situation 
of  the  county,  and  its  freedom  from  any  great  inequalities  of 
surface,  render  the  climate  mild,  and  vegetation  early.  It  is 
observed  by  Mr.  Murray,  that  the  most  general  winds  are 
from  the  south-west,  and  are  usually  accompanied  with  rain ; 
but,  not  unfrequently,  the  effects  of  an  easterly  variation  are  felt 
towards  the  middle  of  May;  and  it  scarcely  need  he  remarked 
that  vegetation  must  in  consequence  suffer  severely.  Warwick- 
shire, upon  the  whole,  however,  is  not  to  be  considered  as  sub- 
ject to  any  particular  excess  of  damp  or  frost.*' 

The  Soil,  as  is  usual  with  the  midland  district,  possesses  great 
variety.  Indeed,  nearly  every  species  is  to  be  seen,  except  that 
incorporated  with  chalk  and  flint;  and  often  many  of  these  varie- 
ties occur  within  one  field  or  enclosure.  The  greater  part  of  the 
soil,  however,  is  of  a description  highly  amenable  to  the  purposes 
of  agriculture;  and  it  may  safely  he  asserted  that  few  counties 
possess  less  bad,  or  steril  land,  in  proportion  to  that  which 
responds  readily  and  abundantly  to  the  husbandman's  toil.  The 
labours  of  Mr.  Murray,  the  surveyor  appointed  by  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  assist  us  in  making  with  accuracy  the  following 
observations. — The  Hundred  of  KnightJoio  (a  district  chiefly  in 
tillage,)  consists  principally  of  a red  clay  loam  and  sand,  in  some 
places  upon  freestone  and  limestone,  and  in  others  on  a good 
sharp  gravelly  bottom;  a strong  clay  loam  on  limestone  rock;  a 
light  sandy  land,  in  several  places  mixed  with  sharp  gravel,  well 
adapted  to  turnip  husbandry  ; and  a rich  clay  loam  on  limestone 
and  marl.  The  portion  of  this  hundred,  which  is  in  grass,  has 
for  its  soil  a clay  of  desirable  strength.  The  City  of  Coventry 
is  surrounded  by  a red  and  deep  sandy  loam,  of  great  richness, 
chiefly  in  grass.  The  same  character  of  soil  pervades  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  tract  denominated  the  County  of  Coventry : but  in 
some  instances  an  admixture  of  clay  is  to  be  perceived,  and  a 
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few  parishes  consist  of  what  is  emphatically  termed  strovg  land. 
Kineton  Hundred  is  marked  by  a clay  loam,  of  various  strength, 
on  limestone;  and  a cold  clay,  very  strong  but  poor  a tract  of 
rich  grass  land,  from  four  to  five  miles  broad,  begins  at  the 
Brails-hill,  and  extends  beyond  Gay  don  and  Knightcoto.  Tlie 
soil  of  the  BarlicliU'a^  Hundred,  in  the  neighbourimod  of  War- 
wick, and  to  the  south  and  south-west  of  that  vicinity,  is  fre- 
quently a strong  clay  loam  on  marl  and  limestone  rock  : the  re- 
mainder of  t(ie  hundred  consists  principally  of  a fine  dry  red  clay 
loam,  and  a sandy  loam,  both  easy  of  tillage,  and  of  abundant  pro- 
duce. A great  proportion  of  llemlim^fQrd  Hundred  is  in  tillage, 
but  the  soil  is  perhaps  less  desirable  than  that  of  any  other  divi- 
sion of  the  county.  A moorish  white  and  yellow  clay,  on  clay 
and  marl;  and  a dry  sandy  loam,  almost  equally  meagre  anil 
unkind,  are  too  frequently  found.  Large  spots,  however,  act  as 
exceptions  ; among  which  it  may  be  observed  that  tlie  land  round 
Birmingham  is  often  of  a dry  and  light  red  sandy  description, 
evidently  well  suited  to  the  turnip  system  of  hnshandry.  Towards 
the  north-east,  also,  is  seen  a strong  clay  loam  on  marl.  This 
stretch  of  land  (particularly  the  part  that  borders  on  Leicester- 
shire,) is  in  grass,  and  used  in  grazing. 

So  great  a variety  of  soil  is  necessarily  productive  of  different 
systems  of  agriculture.  The  Warwickshire  tanners  have  been 
justly  said  to  be  far  from  neat  in  ploughing  their  land  .*  the 
strong  clay  land  is  ploughed  in  large  crooked  ridges,  gatiiered 
very  high,  with  a small  ridge  between  them ; and  a great  deal  of 
light  land  is  ploughed  in  a similar  manner.'’^*  To  this  general 
censure,  liowever,  many  exceptions  occur ; nml  these,  as  it  may 
be  expected,  will  usually  be  found  in  the  largest  farms.  It  is 
truly  observed  by  Mr.  Murray,  that  the  country  from  Stratford 
to  Warwick  appears  the  best  cultivated  part  of  the  county.'’^  The 
land  is  generally  ploughed  from  fiv<-  to  eight  inches  in  depth  ; 
pud,  on  the  clays,  is  cast  into  ridges  above  thirty  feet  broad, 
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with  a smaller  ridge,  of  the  width  of  ten  oi*  twelve  feet>  between. 
On  the  lighter  soils  the  ridges  vary  from  fifteen  to  thirty,  and 
even  in  some  instances  to  forty  feet.  On  the  strong  lands  four 
or  five  horses  are  used  in  ploughing,  and  these  are  yoked  onfe 
before  the  other  * hut  on  lighter  soils  two-horse  ploughs  have  been 
introduced,  and  on  such  lands  they  appear  to  be  partially  grow- 
ing into  credit  and  adoption.  Our  ancestors,  with  weak  horses, 
and  heavy,  ill-constructed  ploughs^  found  it  necessary  to  use  a 
numerous  yoke ; and  the  farmers  of  the  present  day,  where  they 
occupy  the  land  of  their  forefathers  in  unmolested  vegetative  suc- 
cession, will  not  readily  be  taught  that  when  the  breed  of  horses 
is  improved,  and  the  instrument  of  tillage  is  divested,  by  amended 
workmanship,  of  half  its  weight,  a smaller  number  of  horses  must 
needs  be  sufficient.  The  horses  of  the  plough-team  perform  the 
labour  of  the  day  at  one  yoking ; and  very  few  oxen  are  used  for 
draught. 

The  drill  husbandry  obtains  only  among  a few  individuals,  and 
does  not  appear  likely  to  grow  into  greater  practice.  Wheat  is  the 
grain  most  frequently  drilled ; the  crops  more  rarely  submitted  to 
this  system  are  barley,  beans,  peas,  and  vetches.  The  horse-hoe 
has  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  agriculturists  favourable  to  drill- 
husbandry  ; and  we  unwillingly  observe  that  the  whole  process  of 
weeding  meets  with  too  little  attention  from  the  generality  of 
farmers.  The  crops  usually  cultivated  are  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
peas,  beans,  vetches,  and  turnips.  The  crops  partially  raised,  but 
which  are  not  admitted  into  the  ordinary  rotation  of  farms,  are 
fye,  potatoes,  and  flax. 

From  our  notice  of  the  soil  prevailing  in  this  county,  it  must 
be  obvious  that  much  of  the  land  is  well  calculated  for  the  culti- 
vation of  wheat;  yet  it  is  observed  by  the  official  surveyor, 

that  the  culture  of  this  valuable  plant  might  be  considerably 
increased,  if  a different  system  cf  husbandry  were  practised.’^ 
After  instancing  several  soils  capable  of  such  an  improvement  in 
rotation  as  would  cause,  with  a security  of  permanent  gain,  a 
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more  frequent  recurrence  of  this  golden  crop,  he  observes,  in  sup- 
port of  his  assertion,  tliat  “ on  the  rich  loams  there  is  only  a 
wheat  season  once  in  six  or  eight  years,  instead  of  three  crops, 
which  might  be  grown  in  the  same  period.  On  the  poor  sandy 
soils  wheat  is  seldom  attempted.’^  The  seed  time  necessarily  varies 
with  the  soil ; but  wheat,  unless  alter  a summer  fallow,  is  usually 
sown  in  the  months  of  September  and  October.  The  red  lammas 
is  the  kind  usually  preferred.  Barley  is  principally  cultivated 
''  on  the  dry  loams  after  turnips,  the  clay  soils  being  more  un- 
certain.’^ The  seed  is  put  in  the  ground  as  early  in  April  as  is 
practicable  ; and  a change  from  other  comities  is  seldom  pro- 
cured. This,  indeed,  appears  the  less  necessary,  as  the  barley 
of  Warwickshire  is  particularly  weighly  and  good.  The  produce 
of  this  crop,  on  the  soils  best  suited  to  its  growth,  is  from  five  to 
six  quarters  per  acre. — Various  kinds  of  Oats  are  cultivate«d. 
Tlie  quantity  usually  sown,  per  acre,  is  five  bushels ; and  tli« 
produce  varies  from  three  to  eight  quarters  each  acre. — The  Gray 
Pea  alone  is  raised  by  the  farmer ; and  this  crop  is  observed  to 
thrive  particularly  on  laud  tliat  has  lately  undergone  a course  of 
lime. — Beans  were  formerly  not  cultivated  in  Warwickshire  on  a 
large  scale : but  they  are  now  rising  in  esteem.  The  kinds  sown 
are  the  common  tick  beau  and  the  horse  bean.  Both  winter  aud 
spring  Vetches  are  grown  to  some  extent.  Two  bushels  per  acre 
is  I lie  customary  quantity  of  seed.  The  produce  is  usually  eatee 
ofi  by  sheep,  or  cut  green  for  the  use  of  farming  horses;  though 
some  farmers  plough  it  in  for  manure ; a practice  that  Seems  only 
to  have  its  simplicity  of  operation  to  recommend  it. — lurnips, 
the  most  important  introduction  that  English  agriculture  has  yet 
experienced,  find  a suitable  soil  in  nearly  every  division  of  th^ 
county,  and  they  are  cultivated  wdth  some  success.  If  turnips 
are  sown  after  wheat,  oats,  or  barley,  the  land  is  regularly 
aided  by  manure;  but  the  crop  loo  frequently  receives  only  one 
hoeing ; a neglect  most  detrimental  to  t!ie  farmer’s  best  interest. 
The  Ruta  Baga,  or  Swedish  Turnip,  is  not  much  grown;  a cir- 
cumstance 
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cumstaiice  perhaps  to  be  attributed  to  the  natural  mildness  of  the 
climate,  and  consequent  early  abundance  of  grass.  Turnips  are 
sown  according  to  the  broadcast  system  throughout  Warwickshire, 
and  are  eaten  off  by  sheep  folded. 

''  It  is  supposed  that  the  extent  of  land  in  permanent  Meadow 
and  Pasture  Grass  in  Warwickshire  amounts  to  235,000  acres ; 
and  the  ipiantity  in  artificial  grass  to  about  60,000  acres,  making 
together  annually  in  grass  295,000  acres.  Out  of  this  quantity 
it  is  supposed  80  to  85,000  acres  are  meadows,  and  mown  for  hay 
annually ; and  of  the  artificial  grass  about  10  to  15,000  acres  are 
cut  green  for  horses  and  other  cattle,  and  made  into  hay  : the 
remaining  195  to  205,000  are  pastured  with  sheep  and  cattle.^*** 
The  live  stock  thus  employed  by  the  grazing  farmers  is  of  various 
breeds ; but  the  long-horned  cow  is  the  sort  chiefly  bred  in  the 
county.  The  Warwickshire  sheep  of  the  large  polled  kind  have 
been  judiciously  crossed  with  the  Leicester ; and  a breed  has 
resulted  that  is  certainly  not  inferior  to  the  stock  of  principal 
request  in  any  county  of  Engiaud. 

The  farms  of  Warwickshire  are  in  general  far  from  large;  but 
the  system  of  consolidation  appears  to  be  rapidly  growing  into 
favour  with  the  great  landholders.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Wedge, 
of  Packington,  150  acres  are  at  present  about  the  average  size 
of  farms  throughout  the  county.  Few  leases  are  granted ; but 
the  rent  of  land,  with  the  exception  of  such  districts  as  border  on 
great  commercial  towns,  is  assuredly  moderate.  Mr.  Murray 
supposes  that  the  'average  rent  of  the  whole  county  would  not 
amount  to  more  than  29s.  per  annum. 

According  to  an  estimate  formed  about  ten  years  back  by  Mr. 
Wedge,  the  waste  laud  of  this  county,  including  roads,  theii 
amounted  to  120,470  acres.  The  commons  and  common  field  he 
placed  at  57,000  acres.  Since  the  period  of  this  calculation  many 
acts  of  enclosure  have  been  obtained,  and  only  a small  portion 
suow  lies  uncultivated.  The  chief  unenclosed  tracts  consist  of 
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heatlis  and  commons,  of  an  imliffereiit  quality,  on  the  norlli  and 
■west. 

The  principal  Woodlands  of  this  county  are  still  to  he  found  in 
the  neighhourliood  of  its  former  great  forest,  in  the  middle, 
western,  and  northern  districts;  but  nearly  every  divison  is  inter- 
spersed witli  valuable  and  ornamental  timber.  Oak,  matured  and 
grand,  conveying  the  story  of  former  ages,  yet  likely  to  tlourish 
in  the  days  of  succeeding  generations,  is  attached  to  almost  every 
'residence  of  hereditary  cousequence.  The  estate  of  Mr.  Leigh, 
of  Stoneleigh,  near  Coventry,  is  situate  in  the  most  luxuriant 
part  of  Warwickshire,  and  is  particularly  affluent  in  oak  timber  of 
the  largest  and  most  valuable  description.  At  Merevale ; at 
Ragley,  the  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford  ; and  at  Charlcote, 
the  estate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lucie,  are  likewise  woods  thick  with 
stately  and  venerable  oak.  Elm,  in  the  inost  nourishing  condi- 
tion, is  abundant;  and  in  no  part  are  to  be  seen  liner  trees  of  this 
species  than  in  the  grounds  belonging  to  the  gentleman  last  men- 
tioned. Nor  does  the  county  entirely  depend  for  its  wealth  in 
woodland  recesses  on  the  liberal  providence  of  past  ages  ; the 
recent  plantations  are  numerous,  and  carefully  attended. — There 
are  also  many  Coppices,  consisting  of  oak,  ash,  hazel,  alders, 
birch,  and  beech.  Concerning  the  management  of  these  notliing 
peculiar  occurs.  They  are  cut  in  regular  allotments,  so  as  to 
admit  of  a fall  in  every  year.  As  coals  abound  in  this  county, 
the  wood  is  seldom  consumed  as  fuel,  but  is  used  chiefly  for  hur- 
dles, hoops,  rails,  &c. 

Warwickshire  is  icatered  by  numerous  streams,  which  impart 
richness  to  large  spreads  of  pasture,  and  add  much  to  the.  pic- 
torial charms  of  the  county,  though  (with  an  exception  of  the 
Avon,)  they  are  of  a character  too  trivial  to  bestow  important 
facilities  on  commercial  interchange.  Of  tliese  the  principal  are 
the  Avon,  the  Tame,  the  Learn,  the  Rea,  the  Stour,  the  Alne, 
the  Arrow,  the  Anker,  the  Blythe,  the  Swift,  the  Cole^  and  the 
Dove. 
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The  River  Avon  (termed  the  Upper,  or  Warwickshire,  Avon,) 
claims  particular  notice,  from  its  affluence  of  waters,  and  from  tlie 
interest  attached  to  its  picturesque  and  ornamented  banks.  This 
river  derives  its  source  from  a spring  in  the  village  of  Naseby* 
Northamptonshire,  and  enters  the  county  of  Warwick  at  Bensford 
Bridge,  being  joined  at  the  village  of  Brownsover  by  the  river 
Swift,  a stream  that  rises  in  Leicestershire,  and  is  memorable  for 
having  borne  far  abroad  through  its  narrow  channel  the  violated 
ashes  of  the  great  Reformer,  John  Wickliff.*  Proceeding  in  a 
south-west  direction,  but  with  devious  and  dilatory  windings,  the 
Avon  reaches  the  town  of  Warwick  through  valleys  which  con- 
spicuously increase  in  beauty  as  it  approaches  that  venerable  place. 
Passing  close  to  the  base  of  Warwick  Castle,  whose  lofty  towers 
so  finely  decorate  its  course,  our  river  expands  in  some  places  to 
the  breadtii  of  two  hundred  feet  as  it  pursues  its  track  through 
the  grounds  attached  to  this  princely  residence.  It  now,  with  a 
flow  too  gentle,  and  a course  too  devious,  for  the  warm  anticipa- 
tions of  the  examiner,  draws  towards  the  neighbourhood  which 
imparts  classic  immortality  to  its  name.  It  passes  Fulbroke; 
and,  in  the  park  formerly  attached  to  a mansion  here,  Shaks- 
peare  is  said  to  have  committed  his  great  youthful  irregularity, 
and  to  have  condescended  to  become  one  of  those  who,  with 
unhallowed  licence,  gored,  in  their  own  confines,  the  round 
haunches  of  poor  dappled  fools.^^  It  looks  boldly  on  Charle- 
cote,  the  former  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucie,  condemned  to 
everlasting  fame  as  Justice  Shallow ; and  then,  after  making  a 
large  sweep  towards  the  north,  washes  the  border  of  the  town  of 
Stratford. 

On  quitting  this  favoured  towm  the  A von  proceeds,  with  no 
deviation  of  striking  interest,  to  Bidford,  a spot  not  to  be  passed 

with 

* After  the  bones  of  WiCklifF  had  remained  Ihirty-one  years  in  quiet 
sepulture,  they  were  removed  by  order  of  the  Council  of  Sienna,  and  were 
burned,  and  then  thrown  into  the  river  Swift,  See  Beauties,  &c.  for  Lei- 
cestec,shire,  p.  468. 
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with  imlifference,  as  it  is  siipposeil  to  have  aUbnlfd  a frequent 
retreat  for  convivial  relaxation  to  the  great  native  of  llic  county. 
The  village  of  Cleve  is  not  more  than  one  mile  distant  from  Bid- 
ford  : and  in  the  neighhourhood  of  this  village  the  river,  though 
broad,  is  only  four  feet  in  deplli.  It  shortly  after  leaves  the 
county.  While  making  this  progress  lhroui:h  Warwickshire  the 
Avon  receives  the  aid  of  several  minor  streams,  among  which 
the  Dove,  the  Learn,  the  Stour,  and  the  Alne,  are  the  more  im- 
portant. Its  course  is  easy  and  gentle.  Its  borders,  though 
sometimes  flat  and  melancholy,  arc,  as  we  have  shewn,  in  many 
places  higjily  picturesque.  Mr.  Ireland*  mentions,  as  a curious 
habit  of  this  river,  the  circumstance  of  it  occasionally  freezing 
first  at  bottom.  He  principally  forms  his  opinion  on  the  informa- 
tion conveyed  by  a miller  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rugby.  By 
this  person  he  was  told  that  **  the  icy  particles  do  not  in  every 
frost  arise  from  the  bottom  of  the  river,  but  only  in  one  particular 
kind  of  frost,  which  the  miller  denominates  the  Anchor  Frost.’* 
The  aged  informant  of  Mr.  Ireland  is  now  dead  ; but,  from  en- 
quiries in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  former  residence,  we  found  that 
the  phenomenon  is  stated  to  occur  only  in  seasons  of  extreme 
severity,  and  under  the  influence  of  particular  winds.  In  the 
account  of  Oxfordshire,  forming  a part  of  this  work,  we  have 
sliewn  that  the  River  Thames  possesses  this  curious  habit;  and 
we  believe  that  among  English  rivers  the  habit  is  peculiar  to  the 
Thames.  It  is  not  contended  that  the  Avon  possesses  the  custom 
in  any  other  place  than  the  vicinity  of  Rugby  ; and  there,  perhaps, 
the  appearance  is  merely  occasioned  by  some  particularity  in  the 
formation  of  the  flood-gates.  I’he  Avon  was  made  navigable  for 
vessels  of  about  forty  tons  burtlien,  from  Stratford  to  its  conflux 
with  the  Severn  at  Tewksbury,  in  1637;  but  the  numerous 
canals  which  have  been  formed  have  much  diminished  its  traffic. 

Concerning  the  course  of  the  minor  rivers,  the  rhymes  of  Dray- 
VOL.  XV.  C ton 


* Ift  Ills  Picturesque  Views  on  the  Avon,  p.  63. 
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ton  (himself  a native  of  the  far-spread  Arden  of  this  county,)  may 
suffice.  In  the  Polyolbiou  he  tells 

How  Arden  of  her  rills  and  riverets  doth  dispose  j 
By  Alcester  how  Ain  to  Arro  eas’ly  flows  ; 

And  mildly  being  mixt,  to  Avon  hold  their  way  : 

And  likewise  towr’d  the  North  how  lively-tripping  HJua, 

T’  attend  the  lustier  Tame,  is  from  her  fountain  sent  j 
So  little  Cole,  and  Blyth  go  on  with  him  to  Trent; 

His  Tamworth  at  the  last  he  in  his  way  doth  win ; 

There  plajdng  him  awhile,  till  Ancor  should  come  in. 

The  chief  medicinal  Springs  are  those  of  Leamington  and 
Newnham-Regis.  The  former  are  found  so  efficacious  in  many 
chronic  disorders,  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  and  visceral  obstruc- 
tions, that  the  village  in  wliich  they  rise  is  rapidly  augmenting 
in  buildings  of  a costly  and  ornamental  character.  Tlie  latter  is 
a weak  chalybeate,  and  a bath  formed  from  its  waters  was  once  of 
great  renown  for  the  cure  of  scorbutic  complaints  ; but  it  is  now 
resorted  to  only  by  a few. 

Considerable  sheets  of  water,  or  mimic-lakes,  have  been  formed 
for  ornament  in  the  adjacency  of  various  mansions ; but  the 
Canals  of  the  comity  are  the  great  objects  of  consideration  while 
treating  of  artificial  water.  Warwickshire  is  conspicuous  for  com- 
mercial enterprise,  and  for  the  spirit  with  which  manufactures  are 
cultivated.  It  will  necessarily  be  supposed  that  a people  so  in- 
dustrious and  intelligent  have  been  active  in  profiting  by  the  great 
medium  of  canal  conveyance.  No  county,  indeed,  can  boast  of 
more  numerous  facilities  of  this  description ; and  some  diversions 
from  original  channels  are  yet  projected,  which  a more  propitious 
era  may  lead  to  perfection. 

The  Grand  Junction  Canal,  which  commences  in  the  River 
Thames,  near  the  extremity  of  the  Tideway  at  Brentford  Creek, 
and  terminates  in  the  Oxford  Canal  at  Braunston,  has  for  its 
chief  object  a comrmmication  hetweea  the  metropolis  and  the 
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various  canals  of  the  mulland  districts,  and  is  evidently  of  tl»c 
highest  importance  to  the  water-traffic  of  this  county. 

The  Birmivi^ham  Old  Canal  has  its  commencement  in  the 
Staffbrdsliire  and  Worcestershire  Canal,  at  Alderslcy  near  Wol- 
verhampton, and  terminates  in  the  Birmingham  and  Fazely 
Canal,  near  the  town  of  Birmingham.  By  this  channel  coals  are 
conveyed  from  the  numerous  mines  near  its  banks  and  llie  manu- 
factured goods  of  Birmingham  are  forwarde«l  to  l.iverpool  and 
Manchester.  Near  Farmer’s  Bridge  it  connects  with  the  M or- 
cester  and  Birmingham  ; at  'I’iplon-tirecn  witli  tlie  Uiidley  ; and 
near  Wolverhampton  with  the  Wyriey  and  Fssington  Canal. 

The  Birmingham  and  I'azdij  Canal  has  for  its  great  objects 
the  conveyance  of  the  liirmingham  inamifactnrcs  towards  London 
or  Hull,  and  the  supply  of  grain  and  other  articles  to  Birming- 
ham ami  its  vicinity.  It  commences  in  a detached  part  of  the 
Coventry  Canal,  at  Whittington  Brook,  and  terminates  in  the 
Old  Birmingham  Canal  at  Fanner’s  Bridge,  Birmingham. 

The  IVarwir.k  and  Birmingham  Canal  commences  in  that 
termed  the  Warwick  and  Napton,  in  Budbrook  parish,  near 
Warwick ; and  ends  in  the  Digbeth  Cut  of  the  Birmingham  and 
Fazely,  at  Digbeth.  It  assists  in  forming  part  of  the  most 
direct  water  communication  between  Birmingham  and  London, 
and  supplies  the  town  of  Warwick  with  coals. 

The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  is  found  of  great 
utility,  though  it  met  with  much  opposition  in  various  stages  of 
its  progress.*  Its  objects  are  the  export  of  coals,  and  a more 
direct  'communication  between  Birmingham  and  the  river  Se- 
vern. It  coininenecs  in  the  Severn  river  at  Diglis,  near  Wor- 

C *2  cester ; 

• Mr.  John  Smeaton  was  one  of  the  engineers  employed  ; and  the  fatigue 
and  anxiety  produced  by  the  cavils  of  opposing  interesis  are  supposed  to 
have  assisted  in  shortening  his  useful  life. — For  manypart  iculars  connected 
•with  Canals  in  general,  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Phil- 
lips on  Inland  Navigation,  and  to  the  very  judicious  historical  essay  by  Mr. 
Farey,  under  the  head  Canal,”  in  Dr.  Rees’s  Cyclopajtlia, 
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ccster ; and  proceeds  to  the  junction  of  the  Old  Bifrningham, 
and  the  Birmingham  and  Fazely  Canals,  at  Farmer’s  Bridge. 

The  Coventry  Canal  is  of  much  importance  in  aiding  the  line 
of  communication  between  London,  Birmingham,  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  &c.  Many  coals  are  exported  from  the  mines  in  the 
vicinity  of  its  banks,  and  from  these  the  city  of  Coventry  re- 
ceives its  principal  supplies.  It  commences  in  the  Birmingham 
and  Fazely  Canal,  at  Fazely,  and  terminates  in  the  Oxford  Canal 
at  Longford.  A detached  part,  of  five  miles  and  a half  in  length, 
begins  at  the  termination  of  the  Birmingham  and  Fazely  at  Whit- 
tington Brook,  and  ends  in  the  Trent  and  Mersey  Canal  at  Frad- 
iey  Heath.  There  is,  also,  a Cut,  of  about  one  mile  in  length, 
to  the  Griff  collieries ; and  another,  of  different  branches,  to  the 
collieries  near  Sees-wood  Pool,  and  Bedworth.  The  branch  con- 
ducting from  Longford  to  Coventry  is  four  miles  and  three  quar- 
ters in  length.  James  Brindley  was  the  original  engineer  to  this 
concern. 

The  Warwick  and  Napton  Canal  commences  in  the  Warwick 
and  Birmingliam,  and  terminates  in  the  Oxford  Canal,  at  Nap- 
ton-on-the-Hill. 

The  Stratford  Canal  commences  in  the  Worcester  and  Bir- 
mingham, at  King’s  Norton ; and  it  is  intended  that  it  shall 
terminate  in,  or  near,  the  river  Avon  at  Stratford  ; but  the  works 
are  not  yet  completed  farther  than  the  vicinity  of  Wootton, 
though  the  summit-level  from  its  commencement  to  Hockley- 
Heath  was  finished'and  opened  in  May,  1796. 

Ashby ~de-la~Zouch  Canal  proceeds  through  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Warwick,  Leicester,  and  Derby.  It  commences  in 
the  Coventry  Canal  at  Marston  Bridge,  near  Nuneaton,  and 
the  traffic  terminates  by  a railway  of  nearly  three  and  a half 
miles  ill  length,  'at  Ticknal  lime-works.  “ The  first  30|  miles 
of  this  canal,”  writes  Mr.  Farey,  are  level,  and  form,  with 
parts  of  the  Coventry  and  Oxford  Canals,  a level  of  seventy- 
three  miles  in  length  ^ being,  without  the  branches,  the  longest 
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in  the  united  kingdoms  ; and  rendered  more  singular  hy  being 
on  so  liigh  a level  as  to  cross  the  grand  ridge  without  a tunnel.*' 

While  so  much  liberality  has  been  evinced  in  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  water-conveyance,  the  chief  Roads  of  the 
county  have  been  far  from  experiencing  neglect.  The  materials 
principally  used  are  limestone  and  gravel ; and  with  these  the 
high  turnpike-ways  are  kept  in  good  repair.  This  is  a circum- 
stance of  public  accommodation  perempLorily  recjuircd  by  li»e 
manufacturing  interest  ; but,  where  the  agricullnri.sts  are  left 
to  their  own  exertions,  we  return  to  such  rough  and  homely 
channels  as  were  tediously  trodden  by  the  unambitious  tenantry 
of  past  centuries.  The  cross-country  roads  are,  indeed,  treated 
wiili  too  little  attention  in  nearly  every  part  of  the  county. 

The  Minerals  and  Fossils  of  Warwickshire  are  coal,  lime- 
stone, freestone,  ironstone,  blue  flagstone,  marl,  and  blue  clay. 
The  best  Coal  in  the  county  is  that  found  at  Bedworth.  The 
Scam  at  this  place  is  from  three  to  four  feet  in  thickness.  Tlic 
coal  sells  at  the  pit  for  11s.  8d.  and  12s.  per  ton.  At  Chilvers 
Coton,  Nuneaton  Common,  Hunt's-llall,  Oldbury,  and  Grifl-hol- 
low,  considerable  quantities  are  also  found.  Limestone  abounds 
in  many  parts,  and  “ is  sold  in  shells,  at  the  kiln,  from  2s.  Od. 
to  3s.  per  quarter,  or  43s.  to  45s.  per  waggon  load.***  Free- 
stone  Rock  is  found  in  most  divisions  where  the  soil  is  a light 
sand  ; and  considerable  quarries  of  Blue  Flagstone  (used  for 
paving  and  flooring,)  are  wrought  in  the  vicinity  of  Bidford  and 
Wilnecote.  The  west  part  of  the  county  is  prolific  of  Marl  of  a 
good  quality ; and  Blue  Clay^  which  it  was  once  fallaciously 
thought  might  be  made  to  answer  the  purposes  of  soap,  abounds 
in  the  eastern  districts.  A vein  of  ironstone  was  formerly 
wrought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oldbury. 

Manufactures  of  various  descriptions  are  cultivated  to  a con- 
siderable extent.  The  manufactory  of  hardware  goods  at  Bir- 
piingham  has  obtained  for  that  town  the  appellation  of  the 
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Toyshop  of  Europe;”  and  is,  assuredly,  a just  subject  of  national 
pride.  1'he  convulsed  stale  of  Europe,  through  recent  periods, 
lias  unavoidably  affected  the  trade  of  this  active  and  persevering 
place ; but  the  spirit  of  the  inliabitaiits  is  too  ardent  to  be  per- 
manently repressed  : the  manufactory  of  musquets  for  government 
is  now  eanied  on  to  so  large  an  extent,  that  six  thousand  are 
sent  weekly  to  London.  Not  less  than  16,000  people,  in  the 
city  of  Coventry,  and  neighbouring  towns  and  villages,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  ribbons.  The  manu- 
facture of  watches  is  likewise  cultivated  at  Coventry  with  such 
eminent  success,  that,  perhaps,  this  city  now  takes  the  lead  in 
that  trade,  even  when  the  metropolis  is  admitted  to  the  scale  of 
comparison.  Many  horn-combs  of  all  descriptions  are  made  at 
Kenilworth.  At  Warwick  are  manufactories  of  worsted  for  the 
hosiery  trade ; of  calicoes,  and  other  cotton  goods,  from  yarn 
spun  at  Manchester  and  the  neighbourhood  ; and  a mill  for  the 
spinning  of  cotton  yarn.  At  Alccster  about  six  hundred  persons 
are  employed  in  the  making  of  needles;  and  in  other  parts  of 
Warwickshire  there  are  considerable  flax  manufactures,  and  much 
linen  yarn  spun. 

The  stale  of  the  county  while  occupied  by  the  Britons,  and 
during  the  invasion  and  subsequent  settlement  of  the  Romans  and 
their  Saxon  successors,  we  have  already  noticed.  It  remains  to 
mention  the  relics  of  those  eras,  the  tangible  memorials  of  past 
days  which  assist  the  fancy  in  peopling  each  altered  track  wjtli  the 
faded  images  of  ouf  ancestry.  Although  Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  his- 
tory of  Staffordffnire,  conjectures  that  the  chief-seat  of  the  Arch- 
Druid  of  Britain  was  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  Sutton-Coldfield, 
we  find  few  vestiges  that  can  be  safely  ascribed  to  the  Britons. 
The  Romans,  warlike,  successful,  and  vast  in  undertaking, 
worked  for  posterity;  and  their  connexion  with  Warwickshire 
would  be  obvious  in  ail  its  districts,  if  every  other  record  had 
sunk  amidst  the  wrecks  of  time.  The  Roads,  which  at  once 
facilitated  conquest  and  aided  the  progress  of  civilization,  form 
the  most  interesting  relics  of  this  great  people.  The  M^atling 
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Street,  the  most  stupendojis  of  their  works  in  Britain,  divides 
this  county  from  Leicestersliirc  on  the  nortli-easl.  From  Wcedoii 
to  the  lordship  of  Lilhorn,  and  the  neigliboiirhood  of  the  sta- 
tion Tripontium,  it  is  only  a private  road,  though  distinctly 
marked  and  well  known.  It  then  forms  the  public  way  between 
Uaventry  and  Lutterworth  for  a few  miles;  when  it ’again  be- 
comes private,  and  so  continues  till  it  reaches  High  Cross. 
Here  the  turnpike-road  from  Lutterworth  to  Atberslone  passes 
over  it,  for  about  two  miles  of  its  progress  towards  Hinkley  ; and 
returning  to  it  again  about  two  miles  from  Hinkley,  continues 
along  it  to  Atherstone.  Beyond  Atiierstone  it  is  in  good  rc[»air ; 
and,  proceeding  by  Hints,  Weeford,  and  Wall,  f EtocctumJ 
shortly  becomes  the  basis  of  the  great  Chester  road,  on  its  way 
for  Ireland,  the  object  o(  its  destination.  The  Foss-xcay  inter- 
sects the  Walling  Street  at  High  Cross.  Passing  near  Monk^s 
Kirby  and  Stretton,  it  goes  through  Brinklow,  Bret  ford  on  the 
river  Avon,  and  Strelton-upon-Dunsmoor.  Then  crossing  the 
river  Leain,  tt>  the  west  of  Marton,  it  leaves  Chesterton,  Light- 
liorne,  and  Combrooke  to  the  east,  and  Strelton-on-Foss  to  the 
west,  near  which  parish  it  enters  Ciloucestershire.  Tiiis  road 
(which  is  supposed  to  have  been  constructed  in  the  third  consul- 
ship of  Adrian,  nearly  seventeen  hundred  years  back,)  is  still 
firm  through  many  parts  of  its  progress,  ainl  likely  to  mock  I lie 
assaults  of  time  for  centuries.  A third  Roman  way  connected 
with  Warwickshire  is  usually  termed  ihe  Icknield  Street ; but, 
according  to  some  modern  writers,  of  whom  the  chief  is  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds, the  author  of  Remarks  on  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  &c. 
tliis  term  is  improperly  bestowed.  Air.  Reynolds  contends  that 
Kyknild  is  the  proper  appellation  ;*  and  observes  that  the 

C 4 street 

* As  the  road  which  passes  tlirough  Warwickshire  originated,  says  Mr. 
Reynolds,  among  the  Regni,  it  perhaps  was  anciently  called  Regnild  from 
that  people.  The  Icknield  Street,  properK'  so  called,  is  supposed  by  some 
writers  to  commence  in  its  main  line  at  Yarmouth,  and  to  pass  through  Suf 
folk  and  the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Hertford,  Bedford,  and  Oxfordj  to 
Winchester,  in  Hampshire,  and  Southampton, 
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street  is  so  termed  in  a deed  of  Hilton  Abbey,  Staffordshire, 
dated  1223;  and,  likewise,  in  an  ancient  deed  of  lands  bounded 
by  it  near  Birmingham/^  We  cannot  consider  these  deeds  as  any 
important  authority.  The  positive  track  of  the  Roman  roads  is, 
however,  yet  so  involved  in  obscurity,  that  an  endless  scene  of 
critical  discussion  is  open  for  the  speculations  of  the  antiquary. 
In  the  present  page  we  v/ave  an  examination  of  the  question,  and 
proceed  to  notice  the  progress  of  the  road  through  a part  of  this 
county.  It  enters  on  the  south,  and  is  clearly  distinguishable  in 
the  neighbonrhood  of  Bidford.  Betv/een  Wixford  and  Alcester 
there  are,  as  wm  believe,  no  traces  remaining;  but,  to  the  north 
of  the  latter  place,  it  again  rises  to  notice,  and  is  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Haden~way.  After  passing  Studley  it  enters  a 
recess  of  Worcestershire,  which  may  be  figuratively  said  to  be 
embayed  by  parts  of  this  comity  ; and  returns  in  the  vicinity  of 
Birmingham.  Touching  the  margin  of  Staffordshire,  it  proceeds 
to  Sutton  Park,  where  it  is  to  be  distinctly  traced.  At  Wall,  in 
Stafibrdshire,  mentioned  before  as  a Roman  station,  it  meets  the 
Walling  Street,  A minor  road,  termed  the  Ridgeway,  likewise 
borders  part  of  AVarwickshire  on  the  east;  and  several  branches 
appear  to  have  diverged  from  each  of  the  great  tracts. 

Tlie  principal  stations  of  the  Romans  in  this  county  have 
already  been  noticed.  The  remains  of  various  camps  constructed 
by  that  people  are  found,  in  different  stages  of  preservation. 
The  chief  of  these  are  seen  on  the  Foss-way,  where  places  of 
entertainment  were  fijimed  for  the  accommodation  of  troops  in 
their  marches ; and  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon,  wliere  Oslo- 
rius  arranged  a chain  of  minor  fortifications  to  keep  the  natives  in 
awe.  Many  tumuli  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  roads 
and  camps ; and  coins,  and  other  vestiges  of  the  Romans,  have 
been  discovered  in  nearly  every  district.  These  will  meet  with 
attention,  when  we  more  immediately  treat  concerning  the  places 
at  which  they  occur. 

There  are  few  military  remains  of  the  Saxons  and  Danes ; and 
the  relics  of  Saxon  architecture  are  far  from  numerous,  and  are 
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by  no  means  conspicuous  for  the  rude  but  commanding  grandeur 
of  efl'ect  sometimes  produced  by  that  people.  The  fragments, 
indeed,  are  so  trivial  and  disjointed  that  they  act  only  as  faint 
memorials  of  Saxon  eras,  and  cannot  fairly  be  adduced  as  speci- 
mens of  the  architectural  talent  of  their  designers.  The  most 
striking  remains  are  those  of  Polcsworth  Nunnery,  which  prin- 
cipally consist  of  a line  arch,  and  a gateway  carved  in  several 
divisions.  Round-headed  doorcases  occur  in  the  churches  of 
Cadgeley,  Kenilworth,  Stretton  on  Dimsmoor,  Ryton,  Shutten- 
don,  Honinghain,  Wolston,  and  Burton- Dassett.  The  remaining 
portions  of  Merevale- Abbey  contain  some  interesting,  though 
ruinous  specimens,  of  the  Saxon  style  ; and  there  are,  likewise, 
some  fragments  in  the  churches  of  Salford- l^riors  and  Beaudesert. 

The  great  land-holders  mentioned  in  Domesday,  as  tenants  is 


capitc  or  serjanty,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  survey  are  : 

King  William. 

Roger  de  I very. 

Bishop  of  Chester. 

Robert  dc  Oilgi. 

Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Robert  de  Stalford. 

Bisliop  of  Baieux. 

Robert  Dispenser. 

Bishop  of  Constance. 

Robert  de  Vcsci. 

Abbey  of  Coventry. 

Ralph  de  Mortimer. 

Abbey  of  Abingdon. 

Ralph  de  Limesi. 

Abbey  of  Bertone. 

William,  Filins  Aiisculfi. 

Abbey  of  Malmsbury. 

William,  Filius  Corbucion. 

Abbey  of  Winchcombe. 

M^illiam  Buenvasleth. 

Abbey  of  Evesham. 

Geoffrey  de  Mandevillc. 

Earl  Roger. 

Geoffrey  de  Wircc. 

Earl  Hugh. 

Gilbert  de  Gaunt. 

Earl  Aubery. 

Gilbert,  Filius  Turoldi. 

Countess  Godiva. 

Gerinus. 

Earl  of  Mellent. 

Urso  de  Abetot. 

Turchil  de  Warwick. 

Stephen. 

Hugh  de  Grenteniaisuil. 

Osbern,  Filius  Ricardi. 

Henry  de  Ferieres. 

Harold,  Filius  Comitis.^ 

Hasculfus 

* Son  of  Ralph,  Eafl  of  Hereford. 
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Hascuifus  Musard. 
Nicholaus  Balistario^. 
Kigel  de  Albani, 
Christina. 

Leveva  et  Edclid. 


Richard  the  Forester.^  and 
other  Thains  and  Servants 
of  the  King. 

Adeiiz,  wife  of  Hugh. 


The  State  of  Property  in  this  comity,  at  the  present  period, 
is  very  unequal  in  regard  to  division.  One  estate  (that  of 
Stoneleigh,)  comprises  2-3,000  acres  ; and  there  are  many  other 
proprietors  possessing  a large  extent  of  land.  The  greater  part 
©f  the  county  is  freehold,  but  there  are  some  copyholders  on  an 
extensive  scale ; and  a considerable  portion  is  held  of  the  cimrcli, 
principally  of  the  cathedrals  of  Worcester  and  Lichfield,  Some 
great  landliolders  have  no  residence  in  the  county ; hut  many 
will  be  found  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  occupying 

The  principal  Seats  in  Warwickshire, 


Ailesley  Park  - - 

Ansley  Hall  - - - 

Anstey  Hall  - - - 
Arbury  Hall  - - - 
Aston  Hall  - - - 

Atherstone  - - - 

Baddesley  Clinton  Hall 
Baginton  Hall  - - 

Barford  - - - . - 

Berks  well  Hall  (now 
rebuilding)  - ^ 

Bilton  House  - - - 

'Birdingbury  Hall 
Blythe  Hall  - - 

Brownsover  » - - 


Rev.  J.  Neale. 

John  Ludford,  Esq. 

Henry  Cadwallader  Adams,  Esq. 

F.  Parker  Newdigate,  Esq. 

Beneage  Legge,  Esq, 

Abraham  Bracebridge,  Esq, 

Edward  Ferrers,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Price. 

Charles  Mills,  Esq.  M.  P. 

John  Wilmot,  Esq, 

Hon,  John  Simpson,  (not  resident.) 
Sir  Theophiius  Biddulph,  Bart. 

Mrs.  Dugdale. 

Sir  Egerton  Leigh,  Bart. 

Castle 


Richard  held  his  lands  of  the  gift  of  the  King  by  the  service  of  keeping 
tbs  Forest  of  Cannock;,  Staffordshire. 
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(’astle  Bromwicli  Ilall 

A.  Blair,  Esq. 

Cliarlecote  - - - - 

Rev.  Mr.  Lucie. 

Cluirter  House  - - 

Edward  Inge,  Esq. 

Combe  Abbey  - - 

Earl  of  Craven. 

Compton Murtlak  - - 

Lord  Willougbby  de  Broke. 

Compton  Winyute 

Earl  of  Noi  tliamj»lon. 

Coton  House  - - - 

Abraliam  (irimes.  Esq. 

Cougbton  - - 

Sir  John  Tiirockmoiton,  Bart. 

Edgbaston  Hall  - - 

Dr.  Withering. 

Farnborougli  - - - 

William  Holbech,  Esq. 

Four  Oaks  Hall  - - 

Sir  Edmund  Cradock  Hartop,  Bart. 

Grove  Park  - - 

l^ord  Dormer. 

Guy’s  Clitr  - - - 

Bertie  Greatbead,  Esq. 

Hams  Hall  - - - 

Charles  Bowyer  .Vdderley,  Esq. 

Hewell  Grange  - - 

Earl  of  Plymouth. 

llonington  Hall  - - 

Gore  Townsbend,  Esq. 

Ickneibl  House 

James  Woolley,  Esq. 

llmington  Hall  - - 

- — Ladbroke,  Esq. 

Leamington  Hastang 

Rev.  Sir  Charles  Wbeler,  Bart. 

Lower  Ealingtoii  Hall 

Evelyn  John  Shirley,  Es(|. 

Malvern  Hall  - - - 

Henry  Greswold  Lewis,  Esq. 

Maxstokc  Castle  - - 

Mrs.  Dilke. 

Merevale  Hall  - - 

Dugdale  Stratford  Dugdale,  Esq. 

Meriden  Hall  - - - 

Wriothesley  Digby,  Esq. 

Middleton  Hall  - - 

Lord  Middleton. 

Moxhall  - - - - 

Andrew  Hacket,  Esq. 

Newbold  Mall  - - - 

Lady  Skipwith. 

Newbold  Pacey  Hall 

William  Little,  Esq. 

Newiibam  Padox  - - 

Earl  of  Denbigh. 

Oflchurcli  Bury  - - 

John  Wightwick  Knighllcy,  Esq. 

Packington  Hall  - - 

Earl  of  Aylesford. 

Pooley  Hall  - - - 

Hon.  Colonel  Finch. 

Priory  (Warwick)  - - 

W.  \Velby,  Esq. 

Rad  way  - - - - 

F.  Miller,  Esq. 

Ragley  Hall  - - - 

Marquis  of  Hertford. 

Shiickburgh 
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Shuckburgh  Hall  - - 

Sir  Francis  Shuckburgh,  Bart 

Springfield  - - - 

Joseph  Boultbee,  Esq. 

Stivichall  - - - - 

Francis  Gregory,  Esq. 

Stoneleigh  Abbey 

James  Henry  Leigh,  Esq. 

Taraworth  Castle  - - 

Marquis  Townshend  (not  resident.) 

Umberslade  Hall  - - 

Lady  Archer. 

Upton  - - - - - 

Earl  of  Westmorland. 

Walton  Hall  - - - 

Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  Bart.  M.  P* 

Warwick  Castle  - - 

Earl  of  Warwick. 

Wellesbourne  House  - 

Bernard  Dewes,  Esq. 

Whitley  Hall  - - - 

Lord  Hood. 

Wolston  House  - - 

Mrs.  Scott. 

Wootton  Wawen  Hall 

Sir  E.  Smythe,  Bart. 

‘Wormleighton  House 

Lord  Spencer. 

Wroxall  House  - - 

■ Wren,  Esq.  (not  resident] 

This  county  contains  many  fine  instances  of  castellated  and 
ancient  domestic  architecture  j and  mansions  of  more  recent  erec- 
tion are  frequent,  and  in  a highly  creditable  taste.  Few  religious 
edifices  will.be  found  conspicuous  either  for  magnitude  or  beauty, 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  Coventry ; St.  Mary's,  Warwick, 
with  its  altaclied  cliapel ; and  the  church  of  Stratford.  Not 
many  Crosses  now  remain,  and  those  few  are  generally  plain  in 
construction,  and  mutilated  by  time. 

According  to  the  abstract  of  answers,  &e.  to  the  Population 
Act  for  1811,  printed  by  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the 
number  of  entire  parisher,  is  two  hundred,  and  of  parts  of  parishes 
nine.  The  following  particulars  respecting  the  Poor  are  ex- 
tracted from  the  reports  laid  before  Parliament,  and  printed  in 
1804,  for  the  use  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  there  stated : 

That  returns  were  received  from  two  hundred  and  fifty-four 
parishes,  or  place:i,  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  in  the  year 
1803  : in  1785  the  rclurns  wmre  from  two  hundred  and  forty-six; 
and  from  two  hundred  and  tbirty-iiine  in  1776.  Forty- two  pa- 
rishes. 
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rishes,  or  places,  maintain  all,  or  part  of,  tlieir  poor  in  work- 
tiouses.  The  number  of  persons  so  niaintuinn),  iluring  the  year 
ending  Kastcr  1803,  was  one  llionsand  nine  hundred  eighty  one; 
and  the  oxpence  innirred  therein  amounted  to  10,S*221.  11s.  *2<d. 
being  at  the  rate  of  lOl.  Os.  1 ^d.  for  each  person  maintained  in 
that  manner.  By  the  returns  of  177G,  there  were  then  twenty- 
nine  workhouses,  capable  of  accoinmodating  one  thousand  cigljt 
hundred  nineteen  persons.  The  number  of  persons  relieved  out 
of  workhouses  was  twenty-six  thousand  five  liumlretl  and  eighty- 
four;  besides  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  five,  w ho  were  not 
parishioners.  The  expence  incurred  in  the  relief  of  the  poor 
%iot  in  workhouses,  amounted  to  97,5301.  ITs.  10|d.  A large 
proportion  of  lliose  who  were  not  parishionei's  ajipear  to  have 
been  vagrants,  and  therefore  it  is  probable,  that  the  relief  given 
to  this  class  of  poor  could  not  exceed  two  shillings  cacli,  arnount- 
ing  to  3G0I.  10s.  I'liis  sum  being  deducted  from  the  above 
97,5301.  17s.  10|d.  leaves  97,1701.  7s.  lOJd.  being  at  tlie  rate  of 
31.  14s.  7^d.  for  each  person  relieved  out  of  any  workbouse.  Tlie 
number  of  persons  relieved  in  and  out  of  workhouses,  w^as  tliirty 
thousand  two  hundred,  besides  those  who  were  not  parishioners. 
Excluding  the  experice  supposed  to  be  incurred  in  the  relief  of 
this  class  of  poor,  all  other  cxpences  relative  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  poor,  amounted  to  1221  5921.  Os.  lid.  being  at  tlie  rate  of 
4l.  Is.  2^d.  for  each  parishioner  relieved.  The  resident  popula- 
tion of  the  county  of  Warwick,  in  tlie  year  1801,  appears,  from 
the  Population  abstract,  to  have  been  two  hundred  and  eight 
thousand  one  hundred  and  ninety;  so  that  the  number  of  the 
parishioners  relieved  from  the  poor’s  rate  appears  to  be  fifteen  in 
a hundred  of  the  resident  population.  The  number  of  persons 
belonging  to  Friendly  Societies  appears  to  be  eight  in  a hundred 
of  the  resident  population.  The  anioimt  of  the  total  money 
raised  by  rales  appears  to  average  at  14s.  lOjJd.  per  head  on  tlic 
population.  Tlie  amount  of  the  whole  expenditure  on  account  of 
the  poor  appears  to  average  at  11s.  lOd.  per  head  on  the  popu- 
lation. The  expenditure  in  suits  of  law,  removal  of  paupers,  and 
9 . expen ces 
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expences  of  overseers  and  other  officers,  according  to  the  present 
abstract,  amounts  to  5,5911.  Is.  The  amount  of  such  expendi^ 
ture,  according  to  the  returns  of  1785,  was  then  2,8801.  2s.  3do 
The  expenditure  in  purchasing  materials  for  employing  the  poor, 
according  to  the  present  abstract,  amounts  to  2,010i.  9s.  lid. 
The  amount  of  such  expenditure,  according  to  the  returns  of 
1785,  was  then  4011.  14s.  8d.  The  poor  of  three  parishes  or 
places  in  this  county  are  farmed,  or  maintained  under  contract. 
The  poor  of  four  parishes  or  places  are  maintained  and  employed 
under  the  regulations  of  special  acts  of  Parliament.  One  hun- 
dred and  eighty  Friendly  Societies  have  been  enrolled  at  the 
Quarter  Sessions  of  this  county,  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  33  and  35 
George  III.” 

The  comparative  population  of  tlie  county  at  different  periods, 
commencing  with  the  eighteenth  century,  is  as  follows  t 


In  the  estimate  for  the  latter  periods  a thirtieth  part  is  added  to 
the  resident  population,  as  the  presumed  number  absent  on  ser- 
vice in  the  army  and  navy.  The  annual  proportions,  in  regard 
to  baptism,  burial,  and  marriage,  are  thus  stated  in  the  Population 
Abstract  for  1811,  from  which  publication  the  preceding  particu- 
lars are  derived ; 


The  actual  population  of  the  county,  and  its  distribution  in  the 
different  divisions,  will  be  found  in  the  annexed  Table. 


1700  - 
1750  - 
1801  - 
1811  - 


96,600 

140,000 

215,100 

236,400 


One  baptism  to  - 35  persons. 
One  burial  to  - 42  persons. 

One  marriage  to  - 1 1 6 persons. 


A TABLE 
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KNIGHTLOW  HUNDRED 

extends  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Warwick,  nearly  the  centre 
of  the  county,  to  the  border  of  Northamptonshire.  On  the 
north-east  it  is  separated  from  the  county  of  Leicester  by  a part 
of  the  Roman  road  termed  the  Watling  Street.  The  Foss-way 
enters  from  the  south-west,  and  intersects  the  Watling  Street 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  High  Cross,  where  several 
antiquaries  of  leading  reputation  have  agreed  to  place  the  Roman 
station  Veiiones,  or  Benones.  The  river  Avon  also  passes  through 
this  Hundred,  on  the  banks  of  which,  as  has  been  observed,  a 
regular  chain  of  camps  was  constructed  by  Ostorius.  The  whole 
district  is,  consequently,  affluent  in  vestiges  of  the  power  and 
prudence  of  the  Roman  legions. 

“ There  is,^'  says  Dr.  Thomas,  a certain  rent  due  unto  the 
lord  of  this  hundred,  called  wroth  money,  or  warth  money,  or 
sw’arff  penny  ; probably  the  same  with  ward  penny.  This  rent 
must  be  paid  every  Martinmas  day,  in  the  morning,  at  Knight- 
lowe  Cross,  before  the  sun  riseth;  the  party  paying  it  must  go 
thrice  about  the  Cross,  and  say  The  Wrath  Money  ; and  then 
lay  it  in  the  hole  of  the  said  Cross  before  good  witness ; for  if  it 
be  not  duly  performed  the  forfeiture  is  thirty  shillings  and  a 
white  bull.^^  The  places  subject  to  this  payment  are  thirty-five 
in  number,  and  the  money  is  regularly  deposited,  at  the  present 
period,  wfith  all  due*  formalities.  The  amount  of  the  whole  is 
nine  shillings  and  one  halfpenny ; and  the  largest  portion  con- 
tributed by  one  parish  is  two  shillings  and  three-pence,  by  Long 
Itchington. 

Kuightlow  Hundred  is  formed  into  the  four  divisions*  of  Ke- 
nilworth, Kirby,  Rugby,  and  Southam. 

Kenilworth 

* It  was  ordained,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  that  when  a hundred  was 
inconveniently  large  it  should  be  subject  to  Divisions,  These  were  some- 
times termed  limits,  or  circuits.— Pref.  to  Pop.  Abstr,  I8ll. 
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Kenilworth  Division 

comprises  the  following  Parishes  ami  HainleU  : Ashow  ; Bagin- 
ton;  BubhenhaU  y Cuhhington ; llarhury  ; Kcnilu'orth  ; Lea- 
mington Priors;  Lcek-lf'ootton  ; Lillington  ; J^Jilverton,  with 
Edmonscot  ; Offchurch  ; liadford-Semcle ; Stoneleigh  ; Tach- 
broolc- Mallory  (Hanilcl  in  Parish  of  Bisliop’s  Tachbrook  ;)  Vf- 
ton  Wkitnash. 

The  town  of  KknilwoRTH  is  situate  five  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  the  city  of  Coventry,  and  is  at  nearly  the  same  distance, 
on  the  north  east,  from  the  town  of  Warw'ick.  Sir  William  Dug- 
dale  observes,  that,  previous  to  the  conquest,  Kenilworth  was  a 
member  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Stoueleiirh,  being  ancient 
demesne  of  the  crown,  and  had,  within  the  precincts  thereof, 
a castle,  situate  upon  the  baiik  of  Avon,  in  the  woods  opposite  to 
Stoneley  Abby.  Which  castle  stood  iipon  a place  called  Horn 
(Holme)  Hill;  but  w'as  demolished  in  those  turbulent  times  of 
waiT  betwixt  King  Edmund  and  Canutus  the  Dane.’**  At  the 
time  of  the  Norman  Survey,  Kenilworth  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  of  which  was  styled  Optonc,  and  was  held  of  the  king 
by  Albcrlus  Clcrinrs,  in  pure  Aimes.”  The  other  portion  waa 
possessed  by  Richard  the  Forester.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  I; 
the  manor  was  bestowed  by  the  King  on  Geoffrey  de  Clinton, 
who  founded  here  a potent  castle  and  a monastery.  But,  though 
a fortified  residence  and  a religious  foundation  were  usually,  in 
the  early  ages,  the  harbingers  of  wealtli  and  consequence  to  a 
neighbouring  town,  Kenilworth  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  at- 
tained mucli  distinction  for  greatness  of  population  or  traffic. 
Henry  III.  bestowed  the  privileges  of  a weekly  market  on  the 
Tuesday,  and  an  annual  fair  to  last  three  days  ; but  it  is  likely 
VoL.  XV,  D that 

* Antiquities  of  Warwicksliire,  p.  236.  The  castle  here  mentioned  is  evi- 
dently that  noticed  by  Camden,  as  formerly  standing  at  Stoneleigh,  and  con- 
cerning which  it  is  said,  in  a Note  to  Gibson’s  edition  of  the  Britannia,  “ that 
there  is  no  word  relating  to  such  a building  in  Dugdale’s  Warwickshire/* 
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that  this  market  saiik  into  disuse,  as,  in  the  18th  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  obtained  the  grant 
of  a weekly  market  to  he  held  on  Wednesday,  and  a yearly  fair 
on  Midsummer  Day.  The  town  now  chiefly  consists  of  art  ir- 
regular street,  nearly  a mile  in  length,  and  has  a manufacture  of 
horn-combs  on  a considerable  scale. 

According  to  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  18-11,  the 
number  of  inhabited  houses  is  463,  and  of  uninhabited  houses,  8. 
The  population  is  stated,  in  the  same  returns,  at  2,279. 

The  Castle  which,  when  firm  thraugh  all  its  battlements  and 
•ourts,  and  peopled  with,  the  baronial  pride  of  the  land,  formed 
so  fiae  an  oriiaraent  to  this  town,  still  imparts  melancholy  gTan- 
deur  to  the  neighhoiirhood  by  the  unusual  magnidcence  of  its 
ruins.  These  remains,  have  indeed,  powerful  claims  on  the 
feelings  of  the  examiner.  They  present  one  of  the  most  splen- 
did and  picturesque  wrecks  of  castellated  strength  to  be  found  ia 
any  English  county,  and  are  united  with  various  interesting  pas- 
sages of  history Geoffrey  de  Clinton,  tlie  founder  of  this  struc- 

ture, is  believed  to  have  been  a man  of  mean  origin,  but  his 
talents  and  acquirements  were  so  conspicuous,  that  he  was  made 
Lord  Chamberlain  and  Treasurer  to  King  Henry  I,  and,  after- 
wards, was  appointed  Chief  .Justice  of  England.  The  castle, 
however,  shortly  passed  from  his  posterity.  In  the  reign  of  Henry 
IL  it  was  possessed  by  the  King,  who  placed  lieve  a garrison 
when  his  eldest  sou  rebelled  against  1dm.  The  account  of  the 
provisions  taken  up  for  the  use  of  this  garrison  is  curious,  as 
shewing  the  great  value  of  money  at  the  period.  The  following 
are  the  articles,  and  the  sums  paid  for  them  : one  hundred  quar- 
ters of  Bread  Corn,  81.  8s.  2d  (little  more  than  2d.  per  bushel.) 
Twenty  quarters  of  Barley,  33s.  4d.  One  hundred  Hogs,  71. 10s. 
Foiiy  Cows,  salted,  41.  One  hundred  and  twenty  Cheese,  40s; 
Twenty-five  quarters  of  salt,  30s.-- >It  is  evident  that  the  large 
fortified  dvreliings  of  the  Barons,  in  tiiese  turbulmit  times,  not 
©uly  afforded  a retreat  to  the  more  defenceless  neighbours,  but 
were  probably  made,  on  that  account,  a source  of  profit  to  their 
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owners  ; for  we  find  that  the  sheriff,  in  accounting  for  the  emolu- 
ments derived  from  the  ward  of  this  castle,  mentions  “ certain 
money  tliat  he  received,  in  the  nature  of  rent,  from  such  as  iiad 
their  al>ode  therein.’^  In  the  reigns  of  King  Jolin  and  Henry 
HI.  large  sums  were  expended  on  sucIi  buildings  ?s  assisted  in 
rendering  the  fortress  more  defensible.  The  latter  King,  in  the 
38th  year  of  his  reign,  granted  the  castle  to  Simon  Montfort, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  Elinor  his  wife,  but  only  for  their  re- 
spective lives.  Wiien  this  Earl  took  arms  against  his  Sovereign, 
he  appointed  Sir  John  Gill’ard  Governor  of  the  castle  thus  re- 
cently bestowed  as  a pledge  of  amity  ; and  it  was  constituted, 
for  some  time,  tlie  great  place  of  resort  for  I he  insurgent  nobles. 
After  the  discomfiture  and  death  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  at 
Evesham,  Simon  Montfort,  his  son,  continued  to  shelter  himself 
in  this  fortress,  where  he  was  joiiied  hy  those  friends  of  tlie  ba- 
ronial faction  that  were  able  to  effect  an  escape  from  the  field  of 
battle.  Thus  aided,  he  exercised  his  power  with  tlie  ferocity 
usual  in  tliese  barbarous  ages.  He  is  said  to  have  sent  abroad 
his  hailift's  and  officers  wdth  an  aii’eclation  of  sovereign  authority  ; 
and  bands  of  soldiery  frequently  issued  from  the  castle,  on  pie- 
•datory  excursions,  during  w'hich  tiiey  spread  the  miseries  of  fire 
and  sword  with  an  unsparing  hand. 

Tliese  scenes  of  violence  were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of 
the  King,  who  drew  near,  in  much  military  pomp,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  which  the  posse  comitatus  of  Warwickshire  form- 
ed a part.  Simon  Montfort,  so  arrogant  wiiile  unopposed,  now 
• proved  his  cowardice  to  be  equal  to  his  cruelty,  and  secretly 
withdrew  to  France,  naming  Henry  de  Hastings  Governor  of  the 
castle.  Conscious  of  the  great  strengtii  of  the  place,  and  will- 
ing to  prevent  effusion  of  blood,  the  King  sent  a message  of 
fair  promise  to  tlie  Governor,  demanding  a surrender  ; but  those 
within  the  walls  not  only  rejected  this  clement  overture,  but 
- basely  insulted  and  maimed  the  messenger.  The  siege  now  <’om- 
i menced,  and  the  garrison  defended  themselves  with  vigour.  They 
w'ere  well  provided  with  military  engines,  among  which  were 
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some  that  cast  stones^  to  a considerable  distance  ; and  they  oc- 
casionally ventured  on  desperate  and  destructive  sallies. 

The  royal  forces  were  equally  active  ; but  the  strength  of  the 
fortifications  mocked  their  most  resolute  assaults.  The  King- 
now  had  recourse  to  a commendable  stroke  of  policy.  An  act 
had  been  passed,  in  a Parliament  lately  held  at  Winchester,  dis- 
inheriting all  those  in  open  rebellion;  and  Henry  at  this  juncture, 
caused  a convention  of  the  chief  persons  favourable  to  his  in- 
terest to  assemble  at  Kenilworth ; by  which  twelve  Nobles  and 
Prelates  were  elected,  with  power  to  make  such  a farther  deter- 
mination concerning  tlie  confiscated  property,  as  immediate  cir- 
cumstances might  render  expedient.  By  these  Lords  it  was  set- 
tled that  all  the  disinherited  persons  (except  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren of  the  Earl  of  Leicestor,  and  a few  others)  should  have  the 
privilege  of  redeeming  their  estates  by  a pecuniary  fine,  appor- 
tioned to  the  degree  of  offence;  which  fine  should  not  exceed 
five  years^  value  nor  be  less  than  two.  This  is  the  well-known 
decree,  termed  the  Dictum  de  Kenihvorth.  The  persons. elected 
met  at  Coventry,  but  the  resolution  was  published  by  proclama- 
tion in  the  King’s  camp.  The  besieged,  however,  treated  this 
overture  with  scorn;  and  Henry,  quite  convinced  that  no  blan- 
dishments could  afterwards  avail,  prepared  to  storm  the  castle. 
But  famine  and  sickness,  the  inglorious,  but  most  profitable, 
auxiliaries  of  a besieging  array,  so  badly  provided  with  means  of 
assault  as  were  the  military  of  these  ages,  spread  their  horrible 
influence  over  th^  garrison,  and  arrested  the  progress  of  the 
sword.  Although  assured  that  the  besieged  were  reduced  to  ex- 
tremity, the  King  granted  lenient  terms,  and  took  possession  of 
the  castle,  after  having  lain  before  it  for  six  months.  He  short- 
ly bestowed  the  fortress  so  tediously  acquired,  on  Edmund  his 
younger  son,  whom  he  created  Earl  of  Leicester  and  Lancaster. 

In  the  seventh  year  of  King  Edward  I.  a costly  and  gallant 
tournament  was  held  at  Kenilworth.  The  knights  were  one  hun- 
dred 

* Several  large  stones,  supposed  to  be  a part  of  those  hurled  during  this 
siege,  are  yet  shewn  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins. 
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dreJ  in  number,  and  many  were  foreigners  of  distinction  who  en- 
tered England  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  their  chivalry  on 
this  occasion.  Roger  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Marcli,  was  the  pro- 
moter of  the  festival,  and  was  the  principal  challenger  of  the 
Tilt-Yard.  The  Ladies  were,  likewise,  one  hundred  in  number ; 
and,  as  an  instance  of  the  splendour  with  which  they  were  at- 
tired, it  is  recorded  that  they  wore  silken  mangles,  'fhe  exer- 
cises began  on  the  eve  of  Saint  Matthew',  and  continued  till  the 
day  after  the  feast  of  St.  Michael.  The  Dances  were  not  less 
gallantly  attended  than  the  lists  ; and  to  avoid  all  painful  distinc- 
tions that  might  arise  from  an  attention  to  precedence,  the  whole 
party  banquetted  at  a Round  Table. 

On  the  attainder  of  Thomas,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  son  of  Earl 
Edmund,  the  castle  returned  to  the.  crown  ; and  was  by  Edward 
II.  intended  as  a place  of  retirement,  when  he  saw  danger  aug- 
menting on  every  side.  But  this  ill-fated  King  was  doomed  to 
be  brought  hither  as  a prisoner.  Henry,  Earl  of  Lancaster,  con- 
veyed him  to  this  place;  and  here  he  received  intelligence  of  his 
formal  deposition  by  the  Parliament  held  at  Westminster.  Short- 
ly after  his  mournful  reply  to  this  information,  he  w’as  hurried  to 
Berkley  castle,  the  theatre  of  his  last  wretched  hours. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancas- 
ter, obtained  possession  of  Kenilwmrth,  by  his  marriage  with 
Blanch,  daughter  of  Henry  Earl  of  Lincoln,  and  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster. The  great  aim  of  those  who  had  hitherto  conduced  to 
the  buildings  of  this  strong  castle,  was  security : to  elegance  of 
domestic  accommodation  they  were  strangers.  The  reign  of  the 
third  Edward  produced  a striking  improvement  in  manners  ; and 
convenience  and  splendour  of  architectural  arrangement  were  now 
first  cultivated  in  England.  By  John  of  Gaunt  large  additions 
were  made ; and  a great  portion  of  the  present  ruins  consist  of 
the  buildings  raised  by  his  munificence.  In  the  person  of  King 
Henry  IV.  son  to  this  Duke,  the  castle  again  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  crown ; and  so  continued  till  Queen  Elizabeth  con- 
ferred it  on  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester.  This  Earl  cx- 
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pended  great  sums  in  adorning  and  eniarging  the  structure  ; and 
here  he  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  a 
manner  so  magnificent,  tliat  a notice  of  the  festivities  lias  been 
justly  said  to  form  an  almost  necessary  page  of  the  national  an- 
nals. Her  Majesty  arrived  on  the  9th  of  July,  1575,  and  the 
splendid  revelry  of  the  season  has  met  with  a curious  and  amus- 
ing chronicle  in  Laneliam,  an  attendant  on  the  court.*  From 
this  writer  we  learn  that  the  Queen,  after  dining  at  Long  Itch- 
ington,  and  hunting  by  the  way,  was  met  in  tlie  park,  about 
a slight  shoot  from  the  Brayz  and  first  gate  of  the  castl,"^  by  a 
person  representing  one  of  the  ten  sibills,  cumly  clad  in  a 
pall  of  white  sy!k,  who  pronounced  a proper  poezie  in  English 
rime  and  meeter.'’^  This  her  Majestic  benignly  accepted,  and 
passed  foorlh  untoo  the  next  gate  of  the  Brayz,  which,  for  the 
length,  largenes,  and  use,  they  call  now  the  Tylt-Yard  ; whear 
a porter,  tall  of  person,  and  wrapt  also  in  sylke,  with  a club 
and  keiz  of  quantitee  according,  had  a rough  speech  full  of  pas- 
sions, in  rneeter  aptly  made  to  the  purpose. When  the  porter 
had  concluded  his  harangue,  six  trumpeters,  clad  in  long  gar- 
ments of  sylk,  who  stood  uppon  the  wall  of  the  gate,  sounded 
a tune  of  welcum.^^  This  strain  continued  while  her  High- 
ness, all  along  this  T)  It-Yard,  rode  unto  the  inner  gate,  where 
p,  person  representing  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  (famous  in  King 
Arthurz  Book)  with  too  Nymphes  waiting  uppon  her,  arrayed  all 
in  sylks,  attended  her  highness  commiug.^'  From  the  midst  of 
the  pool,  where  was  a moveable  island,  “ bright  blazing  with 
torches,’^  the  Lvidy  of  the  Lake  floated  to  land,  and  greeted  her 
Majesty  with  a well-penned  rneeter,'^  expressive  of  “ the  aun- 
cientee  of  the  castl,^^  and  the  hereditary  dignity  of  the  Earls  of 
Leicester. 

A burst  of  music  dosed  this  part  of  the  ceremony.  Over  a 

dry 

* His  work  is  intituled  A Letter,  wliearin  Part  of  the  Entertainment 
untoo  the  Queenz  Majesty,  at Killingwoorth  Cast),  in  Warwick  Sheer,  in  this 
Soomerz  Progrest,  1.575,  iz  signified.  From  a Freend  Offieer,  attendant  in 
t)ie  Coqurt,  unto  his  Freeud,  a Citizen  and  Merchant  of  London/’ 
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valley  leatliiig  to  the  castle  g:ates  waz  thcar  framed  a fajr 
hridge  ; and  upon  tie  first  payr  of  posts  were  set  too  cumly, 
sfjuare,  wyre,  cag-es/^  containiiijj  “ live  bitters,  cnrluz,  slinovJi- 
larr,  liearsheawz,  Godwilz,  and  such  like  deinty  hyrds.  On  the 
second  payr  were  two  great  sylverM  bollz,  fcally  aj>lcJ  to  tiie 
])uq)oze,  filde  with  Aj)plz,  l^oarz,  Oranges,  Poungarnets,  Lcin- 
inans,^’  &c.  The  third  pair  of  posts,  “ in  too  such  sylver’d 
Jiollz,  had  (all  in  ear/,  gieen  and  gold)  Wheat,  Daily,  Ootz,’* 
^c.  The  fourth  post,  “ on  the  leaft  hand,  had  Grapes  iu  clus- 
ters, whyte  and  red ; and  the  match  post  against  it  had  a payre 
*)f  great,  wliyte,  sylver  lyvery  l‘ots,  for  Wyue.’^  'J’be  fifth  pair 
liad  each  a fair  large  trey,  sU’eawd  with  fresh  (irass,”  con- 
taining various  specimens  of  sea-fish  ; — a costly  presentation,  at 
lliat  |»eriod,  for  a host  in  an  inland  situation.  'The  sixth  pair 
of  posts  sustained  a more  elevated  burthen,  and  ascended  from 
tokens  of  good  cheer  to  the  dignity  of  armorial  bearings.  On 
lliem  “ wear  set  two  ragged  stavez  of  sylver,  as  my  Lord  givez 
them  ill  armz,  hcaiitifully  glittering  of  Armour  tliereupon  de- 
pending.” Oil  the  seventh  posts,  the  last  and  nearest  to  llie 
castle,  were  placed  various  iustruments,  symbolical  “ of  tli« 
(lifts  of  Plicobus;”  tropes  of  tlie  arts  which  should  be  raised  on 
tlie  pomp  of  chivalric  bearings,  and  w'hich  were  thus  justly 
hinted  to  form  the  last  result  of  dignified  effort. 

Over  the  castle  gate,  on  a Table  beautifully  garnislit  ahoove 
with  her  Highness  Arms,”  was  inscribed  a Latin  poem,  descrip- 
tive of  the  various  tributes  paid  to  her  arrival  by  the  Gods 
and  Goddesses.  'J'his  was  read  to  her  by  a poet,  “ in  sl  long 
ceruleoous  Garment,  with  a Bay  Garland  on  his  head,  and  a 
«kro  in  his  hand.  So  passing  inioo  the  inner  coourt,  her  Majes- 
ty {that  neve?'  rides  but  alone),  thear  set  doun  from  her  paifrey, 
Avas  couveied  up  to  cluimher,  when  after  did  folio  a great  peal  of 
Xiunz,  and  lightning  by  Fyrvvork.” 

Tiie  festivities  lasted  seventeen  days,  and  comprised  nearly 
^very  pastime  whicli  the  resources  of  the  age  could  produce. 
Tire  hart  Avas  hunted  in  the  park;  the  dance  was  prodaim.ed  in 
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the  gallery  ; and  the  tables  were  loaded  from  morn  to  midnight 
with  sumptuous  cheer.*  The  park  was  peopled  with  mimic  gods 
and  goddesses,  to  surprise  the  regal  visitant  with  complimentary 
dialogues,  and  poetical  representations.  More  simple  amuse- 
ments were  also  studiously  introduced ; the  men  of  Coventry  per- 
formed their  Hocktide  play  ;f  the  rural  neighbours  were  assem- 
bled to  run  at  the  Quintin  ; and  a marriage,  in  strict  consisten- 
cy of  country  ceremonials,  was  celebrated  under  the  observance 
of  the  Queen.  Every  hour  had  its  peculiar  sport.  A famous 
Italian  tumbler  displayed  feats  of  agility ; Morris-dancers  went 
through  their  rude  evolutions,  by  way  of  interlude  ; and  thirteen 
bears  were  baited  for  the  gratification  of  the  courtiers.  During 
the  Queen^s  stay  five  gentlemen  were  honoured  with  knighthood, 
and  nyne  persons  were  cured  of  the  peynfuli  and  daungerous 
deseaz  called  the  King^s  Evill.^^ 

Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  died  without  acknowledged 
legitimate  issue,  and  bequeathed  Kenilworth  to  his  brother,  Am- 
brose Earl  of  Warwick,  for  life  ; hut  he  willed  that  the  inheri- 
tance should  descend  to  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  his  son,  a person 
whose  singular  fortunes  will  meet  witli  notice  in  our  mention  of 
the  adjoining  lordship  of  Stoneleigh.  Sir  Robert  Dudley  came 
into  possession  shortly  after  the  decease  of  his  father;  but  he 
quitted  the  kingdom,  under  the  King^s  licence  to  travel  for  three 
years,  and  not  returning,  his  estates  were  seized  for  the  use  of 
the  crown.  At  this  period  a survey  of  Kenilworth  was  taken  by 
the  King’s  officers,  from  which  we  extract  a few  particulars  cal- 
culated 

* As  3 proof  of  the  hospitable  spirifof  the  Earl,  Laneham  observes,  that 

the  Clok  Bell  sang  not  a Note  all  the  while  her  Highness  waz  thear  : the 
Clok  stood  also  still  withall  ; the  haiidz  of  both  the  tablz  stood  firm  and  fast, 
ttllweys  pointing  at  two  a Clok,”  the  Hour  of  Banquet  ! 

+ Founded  on  tlie  Massacre  of  the  Danes,  in  1002.  The  actors  were  led 
to  the  spot  of  performance  by  Captain  Cox,  a person  of  so  much  humorous 
notoriety  in  his  day  that  Ben  Jonson  names  one  of  his  masques,  printed  in 
1640.  A Masque  of  Owls  at  Kenelworth,  presented  by  the  Ghost  of  Cap- 
tain Cos,  mounted  on  his  Hobby  Horse.’' 
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culated  to  convey  ideas  of  the  building  and  dependencies,  when 
perfected  by  the  labour  of  many  ages  : — “ The  circuit  within 
the  walls,  contaiiieth  7 acres,  upon  which  tlie  w'alks  are  so 
spacious  and  fair  that  two  or  three  persons  together  may  walk 
upon  most  places  thereof.  The  castle,  with  the  4 gatehouses, 
are  all  built  of  free-stone,  hew’en  and  cut;  the  walls  in  many 
places  of  XV  and  x foot  thickness,  some  more,  some  less,  the 
least  4 foot  in  thickness  square.  There  runneth  through  the 
grounds,  by  the  walls  of  the  castle,  a fair  pool,  containing  cxi 
acres,  which  at  pleasure  is  to  be  let  round  about  tlie  castle.  The 
circuit  of  the  castle,  mannours,  parks  and  chase,  lying  round  to- 
gether, contain  at  least  xix  or  xx  miles,  in  a [deasanl  conntrey  ; 
the  like,  both  for  strength,  slate  and  pleasure,  not  being  within 
the  realm  of  England. Prince  Henry,  to  whom  the  estate  was 
resigned  by  the  King,  avowed  his  readiness  to  pay  to  Sir  Robert 
Dudley  the  sum  of  14,500/.  for  his  title  to  the  castle  and  do- 
mains, notwithstanding  the  legal  incapacity  to  which  he  had  ren- 
dered himself  subject  ; but,  owing  to  the  death  of  the  prince, 
not  more  than  3000/.  were  actually  forwarded  ; and  no  part  ever 
readied  tlie  fugitive  Sir  Robert.  The  estate  was  possessed  by 
the  King  at  the  commencement  of  the  last  civil  war,  and  it 
shared  the  disastrous  fortunes  of  its  regal  owner.  The  castle  of 
Kenilworth  may  figuratively  be  said  to  have  died  an  inglorious 
death.  A mighty  building,  like  a mighty  chieftain,  seems  to  fall 
with  consonant  magnificence  when  it  sinks  beneath  the  pressure 
of  conflict,  amid  the  general  havoc  of  a wide  field  of  chivalry  ; 
but  this  castle  crumbled  into  ruins  under  the  petty  assaults  of 
sordid  hands, — bannerless,  and  without  one  contending  hero  to 
sigh  over  its  destruction.  Cromw^ell  granted  the  whole  manor  to 
certain  officers  of  his  army,  who  demolished  the  splendid  fabric 
in  order  to  make  a market  of  its  materials.  The  turrets  once 
dismantled,  the  relics  were  open  to  every  spoliator.  But  tlie 
hand  of  depredation  is  now  stopped,  and  the  fragments,  if  left 
'to  the  slow  inroads  of  time,  are  likely  to  remain  the  memorials  of 
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baronial  grandeur,  for  the  melancholy  gratification  of  many  a 
succeeding-  age. 

These  ruins  are  very  extensive,  and  present  various  combina- 
tions of  the  most  romantic  and  picturesque  description.  They 
are  in  many  parts  screened  and  defended  from  the  rain  and  winds 
by  nestling  slirubs  and  clinging  ivy,  which  impart  a lovely  mel- 
lowness to  the  general  display.  Of  the  original  fortress  it  is 
believed  that  only  one  portion  remains.  This  comprises  three 
sides  of  a square  tower,  popularly  termed  CsBvSar's  tower,  an  ap- 
pellation often  bestowed  on  buildings  of  a similar  construction. 
The  walls  of  tliis  structure  are  in  some  places  sixteen  feet  thick. 
The  additions  made  by  John  Duke  of  Lancaster  were  large  and 
massive.  Considerable  parts  still  remain,  in  different  stages  of 
decay,  and  they  are  yet  distinguished  by  the  term  of  Lancaster- 
buildings.  That  division  of  the  pile  that  owes  its  foundation  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  of  a magnificent  character,  and  is  like- 
wise known  by  the  name  of  its  noble  designer.  In  this  part  of 
the  castle-ruins  are  to  he  seen  the  relics  of  the  great  hall  of  en- 
tertainment, a fine  baronial  room,  86  feet  in  length  and  45  feet 
in  width.  The  Leicester  buildings  were  composed  of  a brown 
friable  stone,  not  well  calculated  to  stand  the  weather  ; and  this 
part  of  the  pile,  though  the  last  erected,  is  perhaps  the  most  an- 
oient  in  appearance.  The  great  Gate-House  raised  by  the  Earl  is  in 
better  preservation.  The  entrance  was  formerly  through  an  arched 
way,  now  walled  in  ; and  the  building  is  at  present  occupied  by 
a farmer.  In  one  apartment  is  a large  and  curious  chimney- 
piece  of  alabaster,  ornamented  with  the  armorial  bearings,  crest, 
and  motto  of  the  Leicester  family.  This  chimney  piece,  toge- 
ther with  the  oaken  wainscotiing  of  the  room  in  which  it  is 
placed,  was  removed  to  its  present  situation,  from  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal apartments  of  the  Leicester  buildings.  The  fine  lake, 
which  formerly  ornamented  three  sides  of  the  castle,  and  was  the 
scene  of  much  pageantry  during  Queen  Elizabeth's  visit,  is  now 
nearly  dried  np,  and  has  long  ceased  to  be  an  attractive  object. 

The  MoNASTKiiy  before  noticed  as  the  foundation  of  Geoffrey 
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de  Clinton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  was  for  canons  regular  of 
the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  and  stood  to  the  east  of  the  castle. 
7’his  religious  house  was  well  endowed,  and  was  valued  at  the 
Dissolution  at  533/.  Ihs.  id.  clear.  3'he  retaains  are  now  few, 
and  consist  chiefly  of  some  fragments  of  wall,  and  the  inuti^ 
lated  gate  of  entrance.  On  digging  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ruins, 
about  the  year  1700,  some  considerable  traces  of  the  foundation, 
including  part  of  an  aisle,  or  cloister,  were  discovered. 

The  village  of  SToNKLLKiii  is  three  miles  from  Kenilworth, 
on  the  east.  In  this  place  was  an  abbey  of  Cistercian  .Monks, 
which  religions  foundation  was  moved  hither  from  Had  more, 
Stafibrdshire,  in  1104,  the  first  year  of  Henry  II.  At  this  time 
there  were  in  the  manor,  according  to  Dugdale,  “ sixty-eiglit 
villains,  four  bordars,*  and  two  priests  ; all  which  held  xxx 
cariicates  of  land.  As  also  four  bondmen,  or  servants,  whereof 
each  held  one  mess,  and  one  quai  trone  of  land,  by  the  services  of 
making  the  gallows,  and  hanging  of  theeves : every  one  of  which 
bondmen  was  to  wear  a red  clout  betwixt  bis  shoulders,  upon  bis 
upper  garment ; to  plow  twice  a year  ; to  reap  ns  oft ; to  give  aid 
to  the  Lord  at  the  feast  of  St.  Michael ; to  make  the  Lord’s  malt, 
and  do  other  servile  work.”  Concerning  two  of  the  abbots  of 
Stonelcigh,  the  same  historian  mentions  circumstances  by  no 
means  creditable  to  the  Cistercian  monks  of  this  house.  Wil- 
liam de  Gyldeford,  the  nintii  abbot,  was  deprived,  in  the  year 
1235,  for  countenancing  a shepherd  belonging  to  the  monas- 
tery to  fight  a duel,  and  to  bang  a thief  that  bad  privately  stole 
away  some  cattell  of  theirs  and  ‘‘  there  was  a complaint 
made  in  the  3Stli  of  Edward  HI.  against  Thomas  de  I‘ipe,|'  the 
then  abbot,  that  he  granted  estates  to  divers  persons,  for  lives, 

• Probably  tenants  who  paid  poultry,  and  other  provisions,  for  the  use  of 
the  Lord’s  board.  See  Blonief.  Nor.  &c. 

+ Tills  riioinas  de  Pipe  had  some  erudition  and  industry,  to  palliate  iho 
recollection  of  liis  errors.  By  him  was  composed  the  Leger-Bxjok  of  Stone- 
leigl),  a work  of  great  assistance  to  Dugdale  in  several  parts  of  hi#  hisiorical 
labours. 
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of  several  fermes  and  land,  without  reserving  any  rent  to  be  paid, 
to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  monastery  • and  this  was  alledged 
to  be  for  the  support  of  a concubine  that  he  had,  called  Isabel! 
Beusbale,  and  his  children  by  her,  which  were  more  in  number, 
as  tlie  record  says,  than  the  monks  then  in  the  convent/'  At 
the  time  of  the  Survey  taken  in  the  reign  of  Henry  Vill.  the 
revenue  of  this  abbey  was  found  to  be  151/.  3?.  If/.  On  the  dis- 
solution the  property  was  bestowed  by  Henry  on  Charles  Bran- 
don, Duke  of  Suffolk  ; and  it  aflerwards  passed  to  Sir  Thomas 
Leigh,  Alderman  of  London.  This  gentleman  shortly  made  large 
purchases  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood ; and,  in  the  4th  year 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  he  obtained  a patent  of  confirmation  for  the 
whole,  together  with  the  manor  of  Stoneleigh.  By  this  Sir 
Thomas  a spacious  mansion  was  constructed  on  the  site  of  the 
abbey,  and  here  his  descendants  have  resided  to  the  present  time. 
Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  liis  great  grandson,  was  a faithful  adherent 
to  Charles  I.  through  the  whole  series  of  his  troubles,*  and  was 
created  by  that  sovereign  a baron  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Leigh,  of  Stoneley,  in  the  19ih  year  of  his  reign.  It  is 
curious  that  a strong  attachment  to  the  Stuarts  pervaded  this 
family,  tlirough  the  whole  succession  of  its  Lords,  even  to  the 
last  wdio  died  near  the  dose  of  the  18th  century.  They  never 
attended  Parliament,  and  resided  entirely  at  Stoneleigh,  in  ec- 
centric seclusion.  Their  house  was  ornamented  with  numerous 
portraits  of  that  fallen  family,  whose  calamities  tlie  liberal  must 
commiserate,  but  whom  the  judicious  had  long  perceived  the 
propriety  of  discarding  from  political  recollection.  Here  the 
Lords  Leigh  passed  existence,  with  rural  sports  for  employment, 
quite  indifferent  to  the  public  affairs  of  a world,  where  their  fan- 
ciful hereditary  gratitude  could  not  hope  for  efficient  exercise. 
The  last  Lord  became  subject  to  entire  mental  derangement  pre- 
vious 

* When  the  ting  could  not  obtain  such  an  admittance  as  he  chose  to  ac- 
cept, at  Coventry,  in  August  1662,  he  repaired  for  the  night  to  Stoneleigh, 
where  he  was  received  with  zealous  loyalty.  On  this  occasion  it  appears  that 
he  bestowed  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  eldest  son  of  his  host# 
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vious  to  liis  decease  ; but  his  property  passed,  by  a will  made 
earlier  in  life,  to  his  only  Sister,  the  late  Hon.  Mrs.  Leigh,  who 
died  unmarried,  and  left  the  estate  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Leigh,  of 
Addlestrop,  Gloucestershire.  At  the  demise  of  tliis  gentleman, 
it  came  to  James  Henry  Leigh,  Esq.  his  nephew,  the  present 
proprietor. 

The  spacious  residence,  termed  Stoneleii;h  Abbey,  is  situate 
in  one  of  the  most  luxuriant  and  picluresqin*  parts  of  the  county 
of  Warwick.  The  river  Avon,  here  rendered  wide  even  to  a 
magnificence  of  amplitude,  ornaments  the  grounds  in  the  most 
attractive  way  with  its  classic  waters  ; and  woods,  venerahle  and 
far-spread,  bestow  an  air  of  dignified  quiet  on  the  neighbourhood. 
A considerable  portion  of  the  structure  raised  shortly  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  religious  from  this  choice  spot,  still  remains; 
but  the  front  and  prime  features  of  the  edifice  consist  of  a build- 
ing of  free-stone,  erected  about  seventy  years  back  by  Edward 
Lord  teigh,  after  designs  by  Smith  of  Warwick.  The  present 
owner  is  making  considerable  alterations  ; and,  under  bis  direc- 
iion,  a handsome  new  bridge  is  constructing,  over  the  Avon. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  appendages  to  this  caj)acious  re- 
sidence is  a gatehouse,  the  lingering  relic  of  the  ancient  monas- 
tic pile.  This  gate  was  erected  by  R(d)ert  de  Hockele,  the  six- 
teenth abbot,  who  died  in  1349,  and  who  placed  on  the  outer 
front  a large  escutcheon  of  stone,  in  memory  of  King  Henry  II. 
the  founder  of  the  abbey.  3’he  antiquary  will  hear  with  regret 
that,  among  the  alterations  efTecting  at  present,  it  is  proposed 
to  take  down  this  venerable  fragment  ! 

The  church  of  Sloneleigh  is  a large  but  irregular  Gothic  build- 
ing, containing  mommients  to  several  of  the  Leigh  famil}', 
among  which  is  that  sacred  to  Alice,  Duchess  Dudley,  and  her 
daughter.  The  effigies  of  liie  deceased  are  represented  in  a re- 
cumbent posture,  beneath  a canopy  Avilh  arms  on  the  facing. 
The  titular  Duchess  Dudley  was  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  to 
the  unusual  circumstances  of  whose  life  we  alluded  in  our  notice 
of  Kenilworth.  Sir  Robert  was  the  son  of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl 
8 > of 
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of  Leicester,  by  llie  Lady  Douglas  Sheffield.  If  any  marriage 
took  place  between  the  parties,  it  was  kept  secret  for  a conside- 
rable term,  and  could  not  afterwards  be  sufficiently  proved.  The 
Earl  married  another  lady,  during  the  life  of  Sir  Robert’s  mo- 
ther ; and  it  was  not  till  some  time  after  his  decease  that  the  son 
endeavoured  to  establish  his  legitimacy.  Legal  measures  of  en- 
quiry took  place  ; but  an  abrupt  termination  was  put  to  the  pro- 
ceedings by  a special  order  of  the  Lords,  who  directed  that  all 
the  depositions  should  be  sealed  up,  and  no  copies  taken  with- 
out the  King’s  special  licenss.  It  was  now  that  Sir  Robert  ob- 
tained permission  to  travel  ; and  we  have  stated  that  he  never 
returned.  He  was  a man  of  rare  attainments,  and  was  received 
into  the  warm  friendship  of  the  Duke  of  Tuscany,  who  afforded 
him  a competent  pension.  He  was  likewise  highly  favoured  by 
the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  who  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  a 
Duke.  The  lady  Alice,  who  was  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh, 
remained  in  England,  and  died  (at  her  house  near  St.  Giles’s 
church)  at  the  age  of  ninety,  respected  and  beloved  for  the  ac- 
tive benevolence  of  her  disposition. 

In  this  parish  is  a range  of  almshouses,  founded  by  the  lady 
of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  in  the  19th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  for  five 
unmarried  men,  and  the  same  number  of  unmarried  women  ; all 
of  whom  were,  in  the  first  instance,  nominated  by  herself. 

Baginton  Hall  is  about  three  miles  from  Coventry,  on  the 
south  east.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  IL  the  manor  of  Baginton, 
(written  Babechitone  in  Domesday)  was  possessed  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Bagot,  who  had  here  a castellated  residence.  This  Sir 
William  was  a firm  adherent  to  Ids  misguided  King  ; but  when  it 
was  intended,  in  the  year  1397,  that  a trial  at  arms  should  take 
place  between  the  Dukes  of  Hereford  and  Norfolk,  the  former 
Nobleman  lodged  in  this  building  ; and  hence  he  issued,  on  the 
morning  of  projected  contest,  armed  at  all  points,  and  mounted 
upon  his  white  courser,  barded  with  blue  and  green  velvet, 
gorgeously  embroidered  with  swans  and  antelopes  of  Goldsmith’s 
work.”  Of  the  castle  thus  connected  with  scenes  of  important 
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chivalry  there  is  now  no  remaining  part,  except  a small  and  soli- 
tary piece  of  masonry  tliat  merely  guides  the  inquirer  to  the  site 
of  the  edifice.  In  the  16th  of  James  I,  the  estate  was  piireliased 
byAVilliam  Bromley,  Esq.  and  by  tliis  family,  which  long  fiourisli- 
cd  on  the  spot,  it  is  likely  that  the  mansion  was  constructed  in 
which  they  afterwards  resided.  Among  those  who  took  arms  for 
King  Charles,  we  find  the  naiae  of  William  Bromley,  son  of  the 
original  purchaser  of  Baginton  ; and  the  grandson  of  that  gen- 
tleman was  the  Secretary  Bromley,  one  of  the  most  honest  and 
able  servants  of  Queen  Anne.  He  was  several  limes  representa- 
tive in  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Warwick  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford.  In  the  9th  of  Queen  Anne  he  was  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  ; and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Parlia- 
ment, over  whose  meetings  in  the  lower  house  he  presided,  he 
was  named  on«  of  her  Majesty’s  principal  Secretaries  of  State. 
A memorable  circumstance,  appertaining  to  the  residence  under 
notice,  proves  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  hy  tiiose 
best  able  to  judge  of  Ins  talents  and  integrity.  In  the  year 
1706,  the  family  seat  at  Baginton  was  reduced  to  the  grouiwi  by 
fire.  Intelligence  of  this  calamity  was  conveyed  to  the  owner 
while  attending  his  duty  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a coin 
siderable  sum  was  immediately  voted  by  Parliament  towards  a 
restoration  of  the  structure. . 

The  mansion  erected  subsequent  to  this  catastrophe  by  Secre- 
tary Bromley,  is  of  a description  suited  to  a country  gentlernair 
©f  the  best  order ; capacious  but  devoid  of  ostentation,  and  adap-^ 
ted  to  all  the  purposes  of  hospitality,  except  the  parade.  In  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  house  are  some  interesting  family  pictures,, 
among  which  is  a full  length  portrait  of  the  Secretary  ; and  iti 
the  library  are  some  curious  original  letters,  several  of  which  are 
by  royal  hands.  The  estate  is  now  possessed,  and  the  mansion 
occupied,  by  Mrs.  Price,  a descendant  of  this  respectable  family. 

Offchurch,  now  a small  village,  is  traditionally  said  to  have 
been  a place  of  note  in  the  Saxon  eras.  The  manor  wa&  long 
vested  in  the  priors  of  Coventry,  and  was  granted  at  the  Disso- 
lution 
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lutioii  to  the  family  of  Kiiightley.  The  present  proprietor  is  J. 
Wightwick  Knightley,  Esq.  who  has  here  a spacious  residence, 
termed  Off'church  Bury.  A part  of  this  building  has  marks  of 
considerable  antiquity,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  priors  of  Co- 
Yentry  used  their  messuage  on  this  manor  as  a place  of  occasion- 
al retirement.  To  the  more  antient  divisions  of  the  structure 
large  additions  have  been  made,  but  not  witiiout  some  attention 
to  the  original  character  of  the  building.  A profound,  though 
agreeable,  air  Of  retirement,  marks  the  neighbourhood  of  this 
seat. 

Leamington  Priors  is  indebted  to  a circumstance  of  natural 
produce,  and  to  the  partiality  of  the  gay,  for  recent  flattering  at- 
tentions which  now  cause  it  to  disdain  the  name  of  village.  This 
place,  the  spa  of  Warwickshire,  is  distant  from  the  town  of  War- 
wick two  miles  ; from  Coventry  eight  ; and  from  Birmingham 
twenty-two  miles.  It  is  observed  by  Camden  and  by  Dugdale 
that  Leamington  possesses  a salt  spring  ; and  Dr.  Thomas,  in 
his  additions  to  the  latter  writer,  says  that  the  inhabitants  use  it 
in  making  their  bread.  Other  springs  have  been  since  discover- 
ed, and  in  the  year  1797,  Dr.  Lambe  chemically  analysed  the 
waters,  and  found  that  they  contain  medicinal  properties  of  the 
most  valuable  description.  An  account  of  his  discovery  was  in- 
serted in  the  Manchester  memoirs,  and  the  notice  of  the  public 
was  immediately  attracted.  Several  medical  persons  of  high  re- 
spectability, corroborated  the  statement  of  Dr.  Lambe ; and  the 
diseased  on  one  hand,  and  the  fashionable  on  the  other,  hastened 
to  the  spot  of  promise.  But  these  ingenious  writers  met  with  a 
coadjutor  in  humble  life,  whose  industry  and  merits  should  not 
be  forgotten.  This  was  Benjamin  Satchwell,  a laborious  trades- 
man of  the  then  obscure  village,  wlio  successfully  exerted  him- 
self in  the  instituting  of  a charity,  for  the  gratuitous  relief  of 
distressed  invalids,  to  whom  a use  of  the  waters  might  be  recom- 
mended. 

The  success  of  these  united  endeavours  has  been  truly  great. 
Buildings  of  a costly  and  commodious  kind,  for  the  reception  of 
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the  affluent  classes,  have  rapidly  acciimulated ; and  the  charita- 
ble institution  is  so  liberally  supported,  that,  in  the  part  ot  the  year 
1812,  preceding  the  8th  of  September,  868  baths  were  gratui- 
tously dispensed  to  poor  a(»plicants.* 

The  waters  are  used  both  internally  and  for  the  purpose  of 
bathing.  In  the  .Manchester  Memoirs f Dr.  Lanibc  gives  the  fol- 
lowing synoptical  Tabic  of  substances  contained  in  the  two 
springs. 

Gaseous  Fluids  contained  in  a Wine  Gallon  in  Cubic  Inches. 


Water  of  the  New  Hath. 

Water  of  the  Old  Bath. 

Hepatic  Gas. 

too  small  to  be  measured. 

too  small  to  be  measured. 

Azotic  Gas. 

3.3 

3 

Carbonic  acid  Gas 

.5 

Solid  Contents  of  a Wine  Gallon  in  Grains. 


Water  of  the  New  Bath. 

Water  of  the  Old  Bath. 

Carbonat  of  Iron. 

.75 

Oxyds  of  Iron  and 
Manganese. 

too  small  to  be 
weighed. 

Oxygenated  Muriat  of 
Iron  and  Manganese. 

unknown,  but  very  small. 

unknown,  but 
very  small. 

Sulphur. 

unknown,  but  very  small. 

Muriat  of  Magnesia. 

11.5 

58 

Muriat  of  Soda. 

430 

330 

Sulphat  of  Soda.  ^ ^ 

152 

62 

Sulphat  of  Lime^ 

112 

146 

VoL.  XV.  E Among 

• Leamington  Gnide,  p.  12.  ‘ t V»l,  III.  p.  21j2. 
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Among  the  numemus  btiiidings  lately  raised  at  I.eamington’ 
Spa,  provision  is  made  for  the  gay  as  well  as  the  sick  and 
drooping.  A capacious  assembly  room  is  completed,  with  at- 
tached apartments  for  the  dissimilar  amusements  of  reading  and 
playing  billiards ; and  a splendid  pump-room  and  neat  tlieatre  are 
in  a forward  state  of  preparation.  A news  room,  including  a 
picture  gallery  and  promenade,  has  beeik  constructed  by  Mr.  Bis- 
set,  late  of  the  Museum,  Birmingham.  The  lodging-houses  and 
hotels  contain  every  accommodation  which  the  sick  or  gay  may 
desire ; and,  as  a circumstance  equally  connected  with  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  fashionable,  and  the  benefit  of  the  convalescent,  it 
must  be  observed  that  the  scenery  around  is  rural  and  attractive, 
and  the  walks  aiid  rides  well  calculated  to  add  to  the  celebrity  of 
the  waters.  The  season  lasts  from  April  to  November. 

Kirey  Division  - 

contains  the  following  parishes,  hamlets,  and  townships : — Al- 
leaky;  Arlcy  ; Astley  ; Bedworth;  Binley,  with  the  liberty  of 
Earnsford;  Brandoti  and  i5ret.s/brcf  (hamlet;)  Brinklow  ; BuU 
kington ; Burton  Hastings : Combe-Fields,  otherwise  Combe 
Abbey;  Copston  (Hamlet;)  Coundon ; Easenhall  (hamlet;), 
Harhorougk-Magna  ; WIonks-Kirhy;  Pailton  (township;)  Shil- 
ton; Sow  (part  of ;)  Stretton-Baskermlle  ; Stretton-under-Foss, 
2.nd  Newhold-Revel  (township;)  fVibto/t  (hamlet;)  Willenhall 
(hamlet;)  Willey ; Wolveley ; Whythebrook,  with  Hopsford. 

The  noble  mansion  termed  Combe  Abbey  is  erected  on  the 
site  of  a religious  house  of  the  Cistercian  order,  founded  by  Rich- 
ard de  Camvili,  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen.  Tiiis  was  the  first 
settlement  of  the  Cistercian  monks  in  the  county  of  Warwick,  and 
various  benefactors  arose,  whose  pious  gifts  enabled  the  abbots 
and  brethren  to  maintain  a course  of  secluded  dignity  through  the 
long  term  of  nearly  four  centuries.  When  the  dissolution  of  en- 
dowed religious  houses  took  place  in  the  time  of  Henry  VilE 
the  revenues  of  this  monastery  were  stated  at  3021.  15s.  3d.  per 
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The  property  was  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  John,  Earl  of 
Warwick ; and,  after  tlie  attainder  of  that  nobleman,  was  leased, 
at  the  rent  of  1961.  8s.  Id.  to  Robert  Kelway,  surveyor  of  the 
court  of  wards  and  liveries,  whose  daughter  Anne  conveyed  the 
possession,  by  marriage,  to  John  Harrington,  Escp  afterwards 
Lord  Harrington.  Lucy,  the  daughter  of  this  Lord,  and  wife  to 
Edward,  Earl  of  Bedford,  became  heir  on  the  dcatli  of  a brother, 
but  the  profuse  expenses  in  whicli  she  indulged  caused  the  estate 
to  be  alienated  to  the  ancestors  of  the  Earl  of  Craven.  In  the  lat- 
ter noble  family  it  is  at  present  vested. 

The  name  by  which  this  seat  is  distinguished  implies  the  flat- 
ness of  its  situation  ;*  but  the  adjacent  country  is  of  a pleasing 
character,  and  the  attached  park,  which  comprises  five  hundred 
acres,  is  finely  adorned  with  wood  and  water.  The  greater  part 
of  the  present  edifice  was  raised  by  Lord  Harrington,  on  the  ruins 
of  the  monastic  pile.  The  form  of  the  structure  is  that  so  usual 
in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  centnry,  the  half  of  the  Ro- 
man H ; but,  in  selecting  this  mode  of  architectural  dis[)osal,  it 
would  appear  that  liis  lordship  in  some  measure  attended  to  the. 
shape  of  the  original  bnildimg.  Considerable  remains  of  two 
cloisters  are  still  to  be  seen,  which  mark  the  course  of  the  an- 
lient  structure.  These  fragments  are  in  careful  preservation,  and 
chiefly  consist  of  Norman  arches  and  pillars,  W'hicli  are  exhi- 
bited on  the  inner  face  of  a fine  corridor  that  ranges  along  the 
lower  division  of  the  mansion.  The  sides  of  this  corridor  are 
hung  with  antlers,  of  every  growth  and  size,  and  various  emblems 
of  baronial  free  warren. 

Considerable  enlargements  have  been  made  by  different  noble 
owners,  but  a laudable  attention  has  been  paid  to  architectural 
consistency  in  the  great  front  view.  On  tire  west  an  additional 
pile  has  been  raised,  from  a design,  as  it  is  said,  of  Inigo  Jones. 
This  division,  though  by  no  means  allusive  to  the  prevailing 
character  of  the  edifice,  is  sufficiently  distinct  to  avoid  offending  by 

2 E 2 incongruity 

* Ctvm,  in  the  British,  and  Combe,  or  Cixmhe,  in  the  Saxon,  signify  a lovr 
and  hollow  place.  See  Antiq.  of  War,  &c. 
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incongruity  of  style,  while  it  forms  a fine  and  judicious  augment 
tation  to  the  interior. 

Few  ancient  mansions  contain  ranges  of  apartments  better  suited 
to  purposes  of  state  and  dignified  hospitality  than  Combe  Abbey. 
Many  rooms  are  of  noble  proportions,  and  the  avenues  of  commu- 
nication are  chiefly  light  and  spacious.  The  walls  are  lined 
throughout  with  paintings  of  high  interest,  both  from  story  and 
execution ; — accumulated  memorials  of  the  taste  and  liberality 
of  many  noble  proprietors.  From  our  limited  notice  of  those 
which  appear  most  attractive,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  collection 
is  particularly  rich  in  portraits  of  the  ill-fated  Stuart  family. 
This  circumstance  is  to  be  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner, 
William  Lord  Craven,  one  of  the  heroic  characters  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  the  most  forward,  and  the  most  entirely  de- 
voted, of  the  many  champions  produced  by  the  charms  and  mis- 
fortunes of  Elizabeth  of  Bohemia.  This  princess  was  the  eldest 
daughter  of  James  I.  and  was  married  to  Frederic,  the  elector 
palatine,  who  was  advanced  to  the  regal  honour,  as  King  of  Bo- 
hemia, by  the  revolted  states  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  shake 
oflf  the  yoke  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  The  battle  of  Prague 
deprived  Frederic  at  once  of  regal  dignity  and  hereditary  right. 
On  descending  from  the  throne  he  encountered  fortune  in  her 
most  adverse  mood,  and  entered  Holland  a fugitive  and  a beggar. 
Many  English  cavaliers,  the  latest  offspring  of  decayed  chivalry, 
struggled  without  avail  to  reinstate  him  in  power.  The  ardour 
of  these  knights  was  partly  stimulated  by  a romantic  admiration 
of  Elizabeth  his  queen.  The  votaries  of  this  bright  star  of  the 
Stuarts  were  numerous  *,  and  it  is  supposed  that  at  an  after- 
period, 

♦ It  was  to  Elizabeth  that  Sir  Henry  Wotton  addressed  the  elegant  lines, 
commencing 

You  meaner  beauties  of  the  night, 

That  weaklie  satisfie  our  eies 
More  by  your  number  than  your  lighte. 

Like  common  people  of  skies. 

What  are  you  when  the  moon  doth  rise  ? 

See  Beauties,  3c c.  for  Kent,  1^13. 
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period,  when  Elizabeth  resided  in  England,  widowed  in  love  as 
well  as  ruined  in  hopes,  she  found  consolation  in  the  tender- 
ness of  William  Lord  Craven,  and  was  privately  married  to  him, 
lliough  political  motives  forbade  the  public  avowal  of  her  nuptials. 
By  will  she  bequeathed  to  this  nobleman  her  collection  of  pic- 
tures, including  many  original  portraits  of  distinguished  persons 
hiought  from  Germany. 

THE  GREAT  GALLERY 

is  entirely  hung  with  portraits,  among  which  are  half-lengths  of 
the  king  and  queen  of  Bohetnia,  and  of  the  princes  Rupert  and 
Maurice,  hy  Houthorst. 

Charles  the  Second,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  armour  richly 
studded  with  gold.  Black  hair  falling  on  the  shoulders,  and  the 
features  precisely  those  of  advanced  life,  with  an  allowance  for  the 
variation  of  age. 

Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  great  friend  of  the  elector  palatine ; a 
spirited  and  fine  portrait. 

William  Earl  of  Craven,  armed  and  ornamented  with  a sash. 
When  the  fortune  of  the  elector  was  sunk  beyond  a hope  of  re- 
storation, his  lordship  entered  into  the  Putch  service;  and,  al- 
though he  forbore  to  interfere  with  the  politics  of  his  native  coun- 
try, his  estates  were  confiscated  by  the  Parliament  during  the 
civil  war.  While  looking  on  this  portrait  we  should  not  forget 
the  philanthropy  and  firmness  with  which  Lord  Craven  braved  the 
horrors  of  Pestilence  during  the  plague  of  1665,  with  a view  to 
the  preservation  of  civic  good  order. 

We  cannot  quit  the  numerous  collection  in  the  gallery  without 
noticing  a fine  portrait  of  Sir  Kenelm  Dighy,  by  Vandyck,  in  his 
best  manner. 

In  the  anie-room  to  this  gallery  are  several  very  estimable  cabi- 
net pictures. 
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The  a|>artment  now  termed 

THE  BREAKFAST  ROOM 

is  of  magnificent  dimensions,  and  was  fitted  up  for  the  receptioii 
of  Queen  Elizabeth.  The  ceiling  is  well  .stuccoed,  and  the  pan- 
nels  of  the  sides  are  abundantly  carved.  Over  the  rich  chimney- 
piece  are  the  QueeiTs  Arms  and  initials.  The  principal  pictures 
are  five  very  large  and  fine  landscapes,  with  figures,  by  J.  Lootens, 
in  one  of  which  is  introduced  a person  drawing,  probably  intended 
for  the  portrait  of  himself. 

I 

THE  NORTH  PARLOUR 

is  likewise  of  noble  proportions,  and  presents  the  same  aspect  as 
when  visited  by  some  of  the  august  persons  whose  portraits  now 
form  its  most  attractive  ornaments.  The  sides  are  of  wainscot, 
and  the  massy  fire-irons  of  a past  century  still  occupy  the  wide 
hearth.  Among  the  numerous  pictures  we  must  be  satisfied  to  no- 
tice the  following : 

Frederic  V.  King  of  Bohemia,  by  Houthorst;  a whole  length. 
The  king  is  represented  in  armour,  with  a velvet  surcoat  lined 
with  ermine.  The  crown>  so  little  worn  and  so  full  of  cares,  on 
his  head,  and  the  inefficient  sceptre  in  his  hand.  This  is  a fine 
portrait,  hut  has  more  mildness  of  character  expressed  in  the 
countenance  than  would  seem  suited  to  so  turbulent  a destiny. 

Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Bohemia,*  by  the  same  artist.  This  is 
likewise  a whole  length.  The  queen  is  in  black,  richly  adorned 
with  pearls.  So  much  depends  on  those  nameless  graces  of  man- 
ner which  deride  the  last  result  of  pictorial  art,  that  we  look  in 
vain  to  the  imaged  countenance  of  Elizabeth  for  the  lustrous 

charms 

* This  unfortunate  princess  frequently  visited  Combe  Abbey,  in  early  life, 
while  the  mansion  was  the  property  of  the  accomplished  I-ord  Harrington,  to 
whom  was  entrusted  the  care  of  her  tuition.  Houthorst,  by  wliom  this  por- 
trait xvas  executed^  instructed  Elizabeth  in  the  art  which  he  professed. 
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.cbarms  that  enslaved  alike  the  poet  and  the  soldier.  Female 
eelf-esteeni  trusts  to  a precarious  ordeal,  when  it  hopes  to  trans- 
niit,  on  cold  canvas,  to  a future  age,  the  look  which  enchants 
contemporaries.  The  form  of  Elizabeth  was  by  no  means  con- 
spicuous for  elegance  ; and  the  countenance  would  rather  appear 
.to  express  a sullen  humour  than  the  habitual  melancholy  ohsui  va- 
hle  in  tlie  features  of  many  of  the  IStuart  family. 

James^  Duke  of  Richmond,  a line  wliole  length  by  Vamlyck. 
The  duke  is  in  black  velvet,  his  hand  resting  on  a beautiful  and 
favourite  greyhound.  This  nobleman,  it  will  be  recollected, 
avowed  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  life  for  the  preservation  of  his 
royal  master  and  friend,  Charles  I.  Tire  age  was  too  much 
wanting  in  such  noble  spirits;  and  the  duke  is  said  to  have 
proved  the  sincerity  of  his  jirofesgions  by  speedily  sinking  to  the 
g;rave  through  sorrow,  when  he  found  that  his  votive  life  was  in- 
capable of  preserving  liis  friend  and  king. 

THE  VANDVCK  ROOM 

; commands  a good  view  over  the  park,  which  here  displays,  in 
,an  advantageous  point,  tlie  fine  spread  of  water  that  is  its  great 
.ornament.  The  paintings  in  this  apartment  are  truly  estimable. 
We  select  for  notice 

Prince  Rupert,  in  youth,  and  Prince  Maurice  at  the  same 
period  of  life;  two  excellent  whole  lengths  by  the  artist  after 
whom  the  room  is  named.  The  features  of  Prince  Rupert  are 
well  known  to  express  the  hold,  but  rough  and  imperious  cast 
of  his  temper.  In  early  life  those  indications  were  less  strongly 
.marked,  and  seldom  has  the  art  of  painter  been  exercised  on  * 
more  genuine  nobility  of  figure.  Prince  Maurice  was  lost  at  sea 
before  his  character  had  opportunities  of  deliberate  develop- 
ment. In  feature  lie  much  reseinhled  his  brother,  but  in  general 
exprcKssion  there  is  kss  of  rude  grandeur,  though  equal  bold- 
ness and  fire.  Of  this  latter  personage  we  believe  there  is  no 
engraving  extant, 

E 4 . ^ A beautiful 
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A beautiful  family  piece,  containing  portraits  of  Charles  I.  and 
his  Queeuy  on  one  canvas,  by  Vandyck  *.  This  picture  was 
executed  at  the  desire  of  the  Queen  of  Bohemia,  sister  to  Charles, 
and  is  one  of  the  paintings  possessed  by  the  Craven  family  in 
consequence  of  the  bequest  of  that  personage  to  the  first  Earl. 
The  elegant  and  attractive  Henrietta  Maria  is  in  the  act  of  pre- 
senting to  her  consort  a wreath  for  the  head,  which  she  is  sup- 
posed to  have  just  woven.  • The  king  was  evidently  drawn  in  an 
hour  of  domestic  comfort,  and  his  countenance  is  free  from  the 
portentous  eland  of  care  that  imparts  melancholy  to  many  of  his 
portraits.  The  dimensions  of  this  curious  picture  are  about  two 
feet  six  by  one  foot  six,  and  the  figures  are  shewn  three  quarter 
length. 

Sir  A.  Van  Dyck  by  himself.  A fine  portrait  of  a truly  great 
artist. 

Brughel,  Teniers,  and  Rubens,  have  also  pictures  of  much  in- 
terest in  this  apartment. 

In  the  YELLOW  drawing  room  is  a representation  of  Christ 
and  St.  John,  in  a landscape,  by  Rubens;  and  a portrait  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  by  Lely.  The  gay  duchess  appears  hand- 
somer on  this  canvas  than  she  is  usually  painted,  but  the  face  is 
replete  with  unpleasing  confidence.  The  bosom  is  exposed  in  a: 
coarse  and  degrading  manner. 

THE  GILT  PARLOUR 

is  a room  of  fine  proportions,  and  w’ell  adapted  to  family  com- 
fort. The  pictures  are  not  very  numerous,  but  are  selected  with 
great  taste,  and  contain  some  excellent  productions  of  Rem- 
brandt, Zoust,  Miereveld,  and  Vandyck.  Among  these  it  would 
be  unpardonable  not  to  notiefe  A Student  with  his  preceptor,  and 
A Father  instructing  his  Son,  two  exquisite  pieces  by  Rembrandt. 
The  conception  is  masterly,  and  the  colouring  amazingly  fine. 

Here 

• In  the  catalogue  preserved  at  Combe  Abbey  this  painting  is  erroneously 
said  to  be  by  Oliver,  after  Vandvek. 
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Here  is,  also,  a wliole  length  of  William  Earl  of  Craven,  l^\  ar- 
mour, with  a baton  in  his  hand,  by  Houthorst. 

IN  THE  BEAUTY  PAKUOUR 

are  twenty-two  portraits  of  ladies,  some  of  wliicli  art  by  Sir  P. 
Lely. 

The  small  apartment  termed 

THE  CEDAR  ROOM 

is  embellished  with  several  interesting  specimens  of  the  pictorial 
art,  among  which  will  be  observed  A Sea-Pitcc,  by  M’illarts,  with 
the  Queen  of  Bohemia  on  her  passage  to  Holland;  and  !Mos(g 
with  the  Brazen  Serpent,  by  Rubens. 

The  above  are  the  rooms  usually  submitted  to  tlie  inspection  of 
the  curious.  The  more  private  apartments  are,  likewise,  uni- 
formly adorned  by  productions  of  the  noble  ait  that  is  so  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  shed  lustre  on  the  mansions  of  the  ele- 
vated. 

The  village  of  Binlf.y,  situate  near  the  western  border  of 
Combe  Park,  is  conspicuous  for  its  church,  a building  erected  by 
the  late  Earl  of  Craven,  and  opened  for  religious  service  in  tl»e 
year  1772.  This  structure  is  of  a remarkably  decorous  character; 
unassuming  yet  respectable,  and  enriched,  though  not  profusely 
ornamented.  The  coved  roof  is  embellished  with  medallions  ex- 
pressive of  scriptural  history,  and  with  thorny  crowns  and  other 
circumstances  of  pious  allusion.  Tlie  altar  is  in  a tribune,  w itli 
marble  pillars ; and  the  east  window  is  filled  with  painted  glass, 
representing  a Holy  Family,  by  Mr.  William  Pecket. 

At  Binley  was  born  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wagstafie,  a clergyman 
of  the  church  of  England,  who  long  resided  at  Rome,  in  character 
of  Protestant  chaplain  to  the  Pretender.^'  He  w^as  author  of  a 
Defence  of  Charles  I.  and  died  at  Rome  in  the  year  1770. 

Within  the  limits  of  the  hamlet  of  Brandon,  on  the  bank  of 
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the  Avon,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle.  The  precise  pe- 
riod at  which  this  castellated  edifice  was  erected  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, but  it  is  known  that  military  service  was  performed  here 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  at  w liich  time  the  building  was  denomi- 
nated Brandon,  or  Brandune,  castle.  The  ruins  consist  of  a few 
disjointed  pieces  of  massy  wall. 

The  village  of  Bri>:klo\v  is  three  miles  from  Brandon,  on  the 
north  east.  On  this  manor  formerly  stood  a castle,  once  pos- 
sessed by  the  family  of  Mowbray,  and  afterwards  by  that  of  De 
Stuteville.  Nicholas  De  Stuteville  obtained  from  King  Jolm 
the  grant  of  a weekly  market,  to  be  held  on  the  Monday.  A 
weekly  market  on  the  Tuesday  was,  likewise,  granted  by  Henry 
III.  to  Stephen  de  Segrave.  Scarcely  any  vestiges  ©f  the  castle 
now  remain,  and  the  neighbourhood  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
traces  of  an  encampment  discernible  on  the  Roman  Foss-way, 
which  passed  a little  to  the  east  of  the  village  street.  The  prse- 
toriura  was  judiciously  constructed  to  command  an  extensive  view 
over  the  surrounding  country.  The  family  of  Jolm  Rous,  the  an- 
tiqnai’y,  whose  name  will  again  occur  at  Guy^s  Cliff,  long  resided 
in  this  parish.  Newhold  Revel,  a seat  of  the  Skipwith  family,  is 
distant  from  Bririklow  one  mile  and  a half. 

Monks-Kirby  is  situated  scarcely  one  mile  from  the  Foss-way, 
near  its  entrance  to  this  county  on  the  north-east.  It  is  observed 
by  Dugdale  “that  there  are  apparent  tokens  of  the  Romans  hav- 
ing some  station  here ; for,  in  digging  the  ground  near  the 
church,  there  have  been  discovered  foundations  of  old  walls,  and 
Roman  bricks  ; as,  also,  there  are  three  or  four  heaps  of  earth* 
in  an  adjoining  pasture,  appearing  to  be  monuments  of  sepul- 
ture for  some  military  persons  in  those  days.'’^  From  these 
traces,  and  from  the  situation  of  the  village,  it  is  probable  that 
the  Romans  here  constructed  a place  of  entertainment  for  troops 
■on  their  march. 

The  name  is  written  Cairchberye  in  Domesday,  and  the  pro- 
perty was  bestow’ed  at  the  Conquest  on  Geoffiey  de  Wirce, 
througli  whose  liberality  the  monks  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Angiers 
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-•wci'e  .enableil  to  found  here  a cell,  or  alien  priory,  of  their  order. 
In  the  most  prosperous  of  monastic  days  the  alien  priories  en- 
joyed no  enviable  lot;  for  it  soon  became  a custom  with  the  go- 
verning power  to  seize  their  revenues,  for  military  uses,  in  the 
instance  of  a national  war  with  their  parent  country.  Several 
such  interruptions  occurred  to  these  monks  of  St.  Nicholas ; and, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  Thomas  Mowbray,  then  Earl  of  Not- 
tingham, having  obtained  permission  to  found  a Carthusian  mo- 
nastery in  Lincolnshire,  procured  the  king’s  license  for  the  abbot 
and  convent  of  St.  Nicholas  to  make  over  to  him  the  revenues  of 
this  cell,  in  aid  of  his  foundation. 

Near  Monks-Kirby  isNEWMiAM  Padox,  the  seat  of  the  Earl 
of  Denbigh.  This  place  is  supposed  to  acquire  the  second  and  dis- 
tinctive part  of  its  appellation  from  its  attached  park.  At  dilfer- 
ent  periods  it  was  termed  Newnham  juxla  Monks-Kirby  ; Newn- 
ham  Parva;  and  Cold  Newnham.  The  estate  was  purchased  by 
the  ancient  family  of  Fielding,  ancestors  of  the  present  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  mansion  is^substautial 
and  commodious,  with  an  ornamental  wing  projecting  on  either 
side.  The  walls  of  various  apartments  are  enriched  by  good  fa- 
mily portraits,  many  of  which  are  by  Vandyck  ; and  to  these  has 
been  added  a judicious  selection  from  those  w orks  of  the  old  mas- 
ters that  embrace  subjects  more  generally  gratifying. 

The  dependant  grounds  gain  a high  interest  from  their  con- 
.tiguity  to  the  two  Roman  roads,  the  Watling  street  and  the  Foss- 
way. The  former  lies  to  the  north  and  cast  of  their  boundary  ; 
and,  at  the  distance  of  four  miles  from  New  nham,  is  High  Cross, 
the  presumed  Renonm  of  Antoninus.  Here  the  roads  intersect 
each  other,  and  on  this  spot  a pillar  was  erected,  in  1712,  by^ 
Basil,  Earl  of  Denbigh,  and  some  neighbouring  gentlemen.  The 
Foss-way  runs  at  at  a short  distance  from  the  park  limits  on  the 
north  west. 

The  village  of  Astley,  which  consists  of  a few  humble  cot- 
tages and  one  antient  residence  of  a more  commanding  character, 
is  four  miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  town  of  Nuneaton.  Tlic 
manor  was  held  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  by  Philip  de  Estley'  of 
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the  Earl  of  Warwick,  by  the  service  of  holding  that  carPs  stirrup 
when  he  got  np  or  alighted  from  horseback.  'I’he  Astleys,  long 
flourished  on  this  manor,  v/here  they  had  a castellated  mansion ; 
and  from  this  stock  are  descended  the  two  families  of  the  same 
name  seated,  tlirough  many  ages,  at  Hill  Morton  in  this  county, 
and  at  Pattishul,  in  StafFordshire,  Of  the  latter  branch  was  the 
chivalric  and  far-famed  Sir  John  de  Astlev,  Knight  of  the  Gar^ 
ter,  whose  exploits  will  require  mention  in  an  ensuing  page;  and 
several  of  the  family  were  summoned  to  Parliament  as  barons. 
On  the  death  of  Sir  William  de  Astley  without  male  issue,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  V.  this  estate  passed,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daugliter,  to  the  Greys  of  Ruthin,  who  appear  to  have  occasion- 
ally resided  here  through  many  descents.  Sir  Thomas  Grey  was 
created  Marquis  of  Dorset  by  King  Edvrard  IV.  Henry,  Marquis 
of  Dorset,  who  was  raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Suffolk  by  right  of 
his  wife,  fell  a martyr  to  ambition  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  After 
avoiding  the  consequences  likely  to  accrue  from  his  rash  endea- 
vour to  seat  his  daughter,  the  liady  Jane  Grey,  on  the  throne,  he 
issued  proclamations  in  this  county  and  in  Leicestershire  tending 
to  incense  the  people  against  the  intended  marriage  between 
Queen  Mary  and  Philip  of  Spain.  The  Earl  of  Huntingdon  was 
speedily  sent  with  a sufficient  power  to  quell  his  designs ; and 
the  duke,  forsaken  on  all  sides,  secreted  himself  for  some  time  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  castle,  on  this  manor,  but  was  at  length 
taken  and  beheaded.  After  several  transmissions  the  manor  passed 
to  the  Newdigate  family,  and  is  now  the  property  of  F.  Parker 
Kewdigate,  Esq. 

Astley  Castle  is  at  present  occupied  by  a lady,  the  tenant  of 
Mr.  Newdigate.  The  building  is  surrounded  by  a moat,  and  the 
remains  of  massy  walls  range  along  the  whole  inner  edge.  In 
some  parts  these  fragments  of  wall  are  lofty,  but  on  every  side 
tlicy  are  crumbled,  by  time  and  accident,  into  forms  most  favour- 
able to  picturesque  effect,  and  are  screened  by  overhanging  everr 
green,  rich  in  a lovely  variety  of  hues.  The  area  within  the 
■walls  is  not  extensive,  and  the  larger  portions  of  the  mansion  are 
probably  not  older  than  the  time  of  Mary,  at  which  period,  on 
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tlie  attainder  of  the  DukQ  of  Suffolk,  it  appears  likely  lliat  the 
castellated  building  was  dismantled.  'I’he  court  is  entered  by  a 
stone  bridge  with  embattled  parapets,  Ihrongli  a pointed  gateway 
richly  clad  with  ivy.  Tlie  building  has  an  embattled  parapet  at 
the  top,  and  the  windows,  of  dissimilar  shapes,  are  divided  into 
numerous  lights  by  heavy  mnllions  of  stone.  The  whole  is  ren- 
dered singularly  picturesjjne  by  a prolusion  of  ivy,  which  cloatlis 
it  in  a most  grateful  aiid  poetical  mourning  drapery. 

The  apartments  are  of  fair  proportions,  but  are  marked  by  the 
cold  and  gloomy  air  so  frecjuent  in  structurcb  of  the  IGth  century. 
In  a window  of  the  hall,  and  in  pannels  of  other  rooms,  are  ar- 
morial paintings  ; and,  in  one  parlour,  is  preserved  a portrait  of 
the  factious  and  turbulent  Duke  of  Suffolk.  'I'his  [ricce  is  meanly 
executed,  but  is  curious  as  it  has  never  been  engraved,  and  we 
are  not  aware  that  another  portrait  of  this  nobleman  exists,  lie 
is  represented  with  a ruff  round  the  neck,  a long  narrow  beard, 
and  0 high-crowned  hat.  The  countenance  is  somewhat  saturnine, 
and  Indicates  habitual  reserve.  In  the  hall  are  shewn  a heavy 
inlaid  table,  and  a rude  and  cumbrous  chair,  which  arc  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  Duke.  Concerning  the  secretion  of  this 
Nobleman,  and  bis  snbscfpient  capture,  the  followijig  story  is  told 
by  Dngdale,  and  a tradition  to  llie  same  import  is  yet  current  in 
the  neighbourhood  : — Finding  that  be  w’as  forsaken,  be  put 
himself  under  tlie  trust  of  one  Underwood,  as  ^tis  said,  a keeper 
of  his  park  here  at  Astley,  who  liid  him  for  some  few  days  in  a 
large  hollow  tree  there,  standing  about  two  bow  shoot  south- 
westwards  from  the  church  ; hut,  being  promised  a reward,  he 
betrayed  bim.’^ 

The  Church  of  Astley  is  still  a building  of  some  interest^ 
though  deprived  of  more  than  half  its  extent,  and  otherwise 
much  humbled  in  pretensions.  By  Lord  Tliomas  de  Astley,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  a chantry  was  first  fomided  in  this 
church  ; and  afterwards  the  same  baron  procured  a licence  from 
the  king  for  changing  the  chantry  priests  into  a dean  and  secular 
canons.  Having  thus  rendered  the  building  collegiate,  he  pro- 
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ceeded  to  erect  a new  church,  in.  the  form  of  a cross,  with  a spire' 
so  lofty  that  it  acted  as  a landmark  in  the  then  deep  woodlands  of 
this  district,  and  was  popularly  termed  the  Lanthorn  of  Arden, 
Succeeding  lords  confirmed  and  enlarged  his  bounty  ; and  the 
structure  made  progressive  advances  in  magnitude  and  decoration. 
Many  of  the  noble  persons  possessing  the  manor  chose  this 
church  as  their  place  of  burial,  and  several  chapels  were  added 
by  tlie  zeal  of  their  well-intended  piety.  The  work  of  demolition 
commenced  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  and  was  guided  by  the  person 
fo  whom  the  Duchess  of  Suffolk  remarried.  Other  parts  of  the 
building  were  destroyed  about  the  year  1607,  and  many  monu- 
ments were  then  removed  and  utterly  defaced  but  nearly  at  the 
same  time  the  present  chancel  was  raised  from  the  materials  of  a 
chapel  which  stood  on  the  north  side.  The  ancient  choir  is  now 
the  body  of  the  church,  on  each  side  of  which  are  eight  stalls, 
with  painted  figures  of  saints,  and  scrolls  containing  sentences  of 
scripture  On  the  north  side  of  the  west  end  are  the  alabaster 
effigies,  on  an  altar  tomb,  of  a warrior  and  a lady.  At  the  feet 
of  the  former  is  a lion.  On  the  opposite  side  is  an  altar-tomb, 
with  the  mutilated  figure  of  a female  in  a recumbent  posture;  but 
neither  of  these  monuments  has  any  inscription.  The  exterior  of 
the  building  is  still  handsome,  though  it  forms  so  inconsiderable 
a portion  of  tlie  original  structure.  At  the  west  end  is  a square 
tower,  cliiefly  rebuilt  in  1608,  and  the  chancel  is  marked  with 
the  same  date.  In  the  windows  are  some  fragments  of  painted 
glass.  ‘ 

Arbury  Hall,  the  seat  of  Francis  Parker  Newdigate,  Esq. 
is  about  two  miles  from  Astley.  This  mansion  was  raised  on  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  priory,  and  is  indebted  to  the  tasteful  exer- 
tions of  the  late  Sir  Roger  Newdig'ate,  Bart,  for  such  improvements* 
as  render  it  a most  elegant  specimen  of  the  compendious  Gothic 

style,. 

* Burton,  in  his  description  of  Leicestershire,  p.  51,  relates  some  curious 
particulars  connected  with  the  exposure  of  the  remains  of  Thomas,  Marquis 
o-f  Dorset,  on  this  occasion.  See  also,  Antiq.  War.  Thomas’s  edition,  p.  113; 
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style,  which  Horace  Walpole,  Earl  of  Orford,  so  greatly  assisled 
in  rendering  fashionable.  The  house  is  sealed  in  the  midst  of  a 
fine  and  extensive  park,  well-wooded  and  adorned  witli  artificial 
expanses  of  water.  The  approach  on  the  north  is  through  a long 
and  magnificent  avenue  of  trees,  the  lines  of  which,  rich  in  va- 
rious foliage,  are  broken  in  a manner  judiciously  conducive  to  the 
picturesque.  The  exterior  of  the  building  is  entirely  cased  with 
stone,  and  each  front  presents  a separate  design  of  architectural 
beauty,  though  all  are  consistent  in  general  character.  We  here 
see  the  florid  style  divested  of  the  exuberant  and  grotesque,  and 
find  that  extreme  lightness  and  grandeur  may  be  comprehended 
in  the  same  design. 

Sir  Roger  commenced  his  task  of  alteration  on  a large  square 
bouse,  where  the  reception  of  numbers  \ras  chiefly  studied,  with 
intervening  court-yard,  and  piles  of  chimney  projecting  from 
each  front.  The  chimneys  he  hid  by  massy  yet  ornamental  tur- 
rets ; and  deprived  the  court-yard  of  its  disproportionate  size  by 
surrounding  it  with  a cloister.  The  whole  range  of  principal 
apartments  is  finished  in  the  most  costly  style,  and  combines  a 
selection  of  the  more  beautiful  parts  of  Gothic  architecture,  made 
with  exquisite  taste.  The  cicling  of  tlie  Dining'  Room  is  en- 
riched with  pendant  ornaments,  and  supported  by  taper  pillars. 
In  niches,  delicately  canopied,  are  placed  good  casts  from  the 
antique  ; and  in  a recess  at  the  farther  end  is  inserted  the  top  of 
a sarcophagus,  brought  by  Sir  Roger  Newdigate  from  Rome,  on 
which  is  sculptured  the  marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne.  The 
D rawing  Room  is  of  moderate  but  pleasing  proportions,  and  is 
ornamented  in  a style  peculiarly  chaste.  Every  use  is  liere 
made  of  the  wild  and  prolific  genius  of  Gothic  designers,  with 
such  corrections  as  occur  to  the  critical  taste  that  perceives  their 
errors  by  comparison.  Inserted  in  the  pannels  of  this  room  are 
five  wliole  length  family  portraits  ; and  diftereiit  armorial  bear- 
ings are  introduced,  on  small  sliields,  in  the  tracery  work  of  the 
eieling.  Tlie  fine  bay  window  of  the  Saloon  looks  into  the  gar- 
dens, which  are  extensive  and  disposed  witli  much  elegance.  The 
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cieling  of  this  apartment  is  elaborately  worked  in  imitation  of 
that  of  King  Henry  the  Vll/s  chapel.  In  a room  adjoining  tho 
saloon>  is  the  well-known  picture  of  which  an  engraving  h given 
in  the  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire.  This  very  curious  painting 
commemorates  the  achievements  of  Sir  John  de  Astley,  con- 
cerning whom  Dugdale  thus  writes  : Of  the  Patshull  branch 

of  the  Astley  family  was  John  de  Astley,  who,  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1438,  maintaining  a duel  on  Horsback,  within  the  street 
called  St.  Antoine,  in  Paris,  against  one  Peter  de  Masse,  a 
Frenchman,  in  the  presence  of  Charles  VII.  king  of  France, 
pierc’t  the  said  Peter  through  the  Head,  and  had  (as  by  the  ar- 
ticles betwixt  them  was  conditioned)  the  helmet  of  the  said  Pe- 
ter, being  so  vanquish^,  to  present  unto  his  lady.  And,  on  the 
30th  of  Jan.  20  of  Henrv  VI.  undertook  another  fight,  in  Smyth- 
field,  within  the  city  of  London,  in  the  presence  of  the  same  K. 
Henry  VI.  with  Sir  Philip  Boyle,  an  Arragonian  knight,  who, 
having  been  in  France,  by  the  K.  hie  Master^s  command,  to  look 
out  some  such  hardy  person  against  whom  he  might  try  his  skill 
in  feats  of  armes,  and  missing  there  of  his  desires,  repaired  hither. 
After  which  combate  ended  (being  gallantly  performM  on  foot 
with  battail  axes,  speares,  swords,  and  daggers)  he  was  knighted 
by  the  King,  and  had  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  marks  given 
him  during  his  life.  Nay,  so  famous  did  he  grow  for  his  valour, 
that  he  was  elected  Knight  of  the  Garter.^^*  In  two  central 
compartments  of  the  painting  are  representations  of  the  combats 
in  Paris  and  London  ; and  in  smaller  divisions  on  each  side  are 
eight  separate  pieces,  descriptive  of  interesting  passages  con- 
nected with  those  exploits.  This  ancient  picture  was  presented 
in  1773,  to  the  late  Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  by  Sir  John  Astley, 
Bart,  as  an  heir  loom  to  Astley  Castle,  and  was  removed  from 
that  decaying  residence  to  the  spot  it  at  present  occupies,  solely 
with  a view  to  its  preservation.  When  thus  presented  it  wms  in  a 
.state  of  absolute  ruin  through  age,  but  has  lately  been  restored, 
with  great  care  and  attention  to  the  original  design.  It  must 
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corlalnly  be  ever  considered  of  liigli  value,  as  a portraiture  of 
llie  costume  and  manners  of  the  chivalric  age  in  whicli  Sir  John 
de  Astley  flourished. 

In  the  truly  splendid  alterations  of  Aibury,  Sir  Roger  Newdi- 
gate  was  himself  sole  architect,  and  employed  only  country 
workmen  in  the  execution  of  his  designs.  A work  so  conducted 
w'ould  necessarily  make  slow  progress ; owing  to  whicli  circum- 
stance the  chapel  remains  iinlouched  by  the  tasteful  hand  of  the 
improver.  The  apartment  dedicated  to  religious  purposes  by  the 
original  builders  of  the  mansion  is  of  fair  jiroportions,  and  is 
embellished  with  some  carving  by  Gibbon,  In  the  picture  gal- 
lery, and  in  several  other  parts  of  the  mansiou,  are  many  good 
casts  from  the  anti  (pie. 

Tlie  late  Sir  Roger  Newdigatc,  Bart,  was  a distinguished  or- 
nament of  the  counly  in  wliicli  his  best  years  were  passed.  His 
education  was  completed  at  University  College,  Oxford  ; and  he 
retained  through  life  a warm  attachment  to  the  scene  of  his 
youthful  studies,  and  was  a constant  friend  to  the  learned  institu- 
tion on  which  he  reflected  so  much  honour.  He  once  made  the 
tour  of  Italy,  because  it  was  then  esteemed  essential  for  every 
man  of  fortune  to  make  such  a tour  before  he  sat  dowm  to  enjoy 
the  paternal  estate ; and  he  again  visited  that  interesting  country, 
from  a genuine  love  of  the  arts,  and  a veneration  for  the  classic 
scenes  that  had  raised  in  his  mind  the  noblest  species  of  emula- 
tion. When  he  studied  his  own  gratification  he  sought  retire- 
ment, but,  conscious  tliat  affluence  afforded  no  solid  pretext  for 
the  preference  of  individual  feeling  to  public  duty,  he  mixed 
largely  in  the  business  of  society.  He  was  an  officer  in  the  War- 
wickshire militia,  when  first  that  regiment  w^as  established ; and 
was,  through  many  sessions,  a representative  in  Parliament  of 
the  University  of  Oxford."^"  His  discharge  of  the  duties  of  a 
VoL.  XV.  F magistrate 

* His  solicitude  for  the  interests  of  the  University  of  Oxford^  was  conspi- 
cuous, and  will  long  be  remembered  with  veneration.  One  act  of  liberality 
*(#  directly  conncclcd  with  his  love  of  the  arts,  that  it  requires  especial 
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magistrate  was  exemplary,  and  most  beneficial  to  his  neighbour- 
hood. The  improvements  of  canal  navigation,  and  every  other 
work  connected  witli  the  interest  of  the  county  of  Warwick,  met 
with  judicious  patronage  from  his  hand.  In  manners  Sir  Roger 
Newdigate  was  the  true  English  country  gentleman  of  the  an- 
cient school ; simple,  benevolent,  and  urbane.  He  died,  at  Ar- 
bury,  beloved  by  his  equals  and  respected  by  every  dependant, 
in  1808,  at  the  age  of  88 ; and  was  interred  at  Harefield  in 
Middlesex. 

At  a short  remove  from  the  park  pales  of  Arbury  is  a farm 
called  Temple  House.  The  building  was  surrounded  by  a moat, 
and  in  the  front  are  the  remains  of  a lofty  pointed  window.  At^ 
tacbed  to  the  Newdigate  estate  is  a non-descript  extent  of  manor, 
termed  the  manor  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  for  which  the  pre- 
sent proprietor  regularly  deputes  a keeper. 

Allesley  Park,  lately  the  residence  of  Lord  Clonmell,  and 
at  present  that  of  the  Rev.  J.  Neale,  is  two  miles  on  the  north- 
west of  Coventry.  This  manor  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday# 
as  at  the  time  of  that  survey  it  was  considered  a member  of  the 
city  of  Coventry.  At  an  early  period  it  was  vested  in  the  family 
of  Hastings,  who  had  here  a spacious  residence,  traditionally 
termed  a Castle.  There  still  remains/*  writes  Dr.  Thomas, 

a peer  of  an  ancient  castle,  wliich  seems  to  have  been  double 
moated  about;  in  the  innermost  moat  was  found  a well,  steined 
about  with  stone  five  foot  deep,  which,  being  cleansed,  proves  an 
admirable  spring,  and  serves  the  house  and  offices.  By  the  side 
of  the  w^ell  there  was  a stone  trough,  with  five  several  holes  with 

hits 

mention.  In  i%06,  the  Vice  Chancellor  received  from  Sir  Roger  the  sum  of 
twenty  guineas,  with  a request  that  it  might  be  given  as  a premium  to  an  un- 
dergraduate, who  had  not  exceeded  four  years  from  the  time  ot  his  matricu- 
lation, for  the  best  composition  in  English  verse,  not  extending  beyond  fifty 
lines,  to  be  recited  in  the  theatre,  after  the  other  prize  compositions,  at  the 
next  commemoration.  The  subject  prescribed  was  A Recommendation  of 
the  Study  of  the  Ancient  Remains  of  Greciwi  and  Roman  Architeefure;- 
Scuiptare,  and  Painting. 
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bits  of  leaden  pipes  in  them,  which  formerly  conveyed  the  water 
five  several  ways.^^  This  well  is  yet  open,  and  the  masonry 
which  surrounds  it  constitutes  the  sole  remain  of  the  ancient 
edifice.  The  modern  mansion  is  a respectable  instance  of  the 
order  of  buildings  in  which  internal  accommodation  is  studied  ii> 
preference  to  arrang^ernent  of  outward  features.  The  chief  front 
has  a central  compartment,  slightly  projecting,  with  a pediment 
and  vacant  tympanum  in  the  upper  series.  The  church  of  Alles- 
ley,  a pleasing  Gothic  building,  with  a low  scpiare  tower  from 
w'hich  springs  a modest  spire,  was  originally  a chapel  belonging 
to  the  priory  of  Coventry. 

Cai>ui)ON  was,  likewise,  originally  a member  of  Coventry,  and 
W'as  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Earls  of  Chester.  By  Ralph, 
the  last  Earl,  it  was  given  to  Stephen  de  Segrave  and  his  heirs, 
to  hold  by  the  service  of  a sore-sparhauk^^  yearly.  The  estate 
continued  with  the  Segraves  till  the  extinction  of  the  male  line 
of  that  family,  and  afterwards  passed,  by  marriage,  to  the  Mow- 
brays.  John  de  Segrave,  in  the  33d  of  Edw'ard  I.  obtained  leave 
to  fortify  his  house  here  with  a moat,  and  to  surround  it  with 
embattled  walls.  It  was  in  this  castellated  mansion  that  Thomas 
Mowbray,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  lodged  previous  to  the  intended  com- 
bat between  himself  and  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  II.  From  this  spot  he  commenced  his  advance  to  the 
place  of  military  trial,  on  a horse  barded  with  crimson  velvet, 
embroydered  with  lions  of  silver  and  Mulbery  trees  (his  Rebus, 
alluding  to  the  name  of  Mowbray  !)’"  Few  relics  are  now  to  be 
seen  of  the  embattled  residence  connected  in  so  interesting  a way 
with  the  legends  of  a chivalric  era.  The  property  is  vested  in 
the  Lords  Clifford  ; and,  about  forty  years  back,  the  father  of 
the  present  Lord  acceded  to  the  wish  of  a farmer  his  tenant, 
and  built  for  the  agriculturist  a convenient  house  from  the  vene- 
rable remains.  One  fragment  of  a massy  wall,  and  some  traces 
of  the  moat,  yet  exist  for  the  gratification  of  the  curious.  On 
the  inner  part  of  this  fragment  are  the  remains  of  two  pointed 
windows,  now  stopped  up. 
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Rugby  Division 

eoiitains  tlie  following:  Parishes,  Townships,  and  Hamlet 
ton;  Bourfon  upon  Dun smo or,  with  the  tything  of  Draycot  ; 
Brownsover ; Chvrchovcr;  Clifton;  Cosford  (Hamlet);  Dun- 
church,  with  Toil;  Frankt on;  HiU-Morton  ; Laicford,  Church; 
Lauford  Little  (Township)  ; Lawford,  long  (Township)  ; New 
bold  upon  Avon  ; Neimiham  Regis;  Newton  and  Biggin  (Town- 
siiip)  ; Rugbij  ; Rijton  upon  Dunsinoor;  Stretton  upon  Duns- 
moor;  Thurlaston ; IVilloughhy  ; with  Marston. 

The  town  of  Rugby  is  situate  near  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county,  and  is  distant  about  tliirteen  miles  from  Coventry,  and 
sixteen  from  Warwick,  l^he  name  of  this  town  is  written  Roche- 
berie  in  Domesday,  and  the  place  was  so  called,  according  to 
Dugdale,  from  Roche  a rock  or  quarry  of  stone,  and  Berie,  sL 
court,  or  habitation  of  note.  This  derivation  appears  simple  and 
explicit,  and  agrees  tolerably  well  with  the  circumstanced  of  the 
town  ; for  there  is  a quarry  of  stone  in  the  close  neighbourhood, 
and  the  elevated  spot  on  which  t)ie  town  stands  has,  probably,  a 
similar  stratum  at  no  great  depth.  But,  in  the  Dictionnaire 
Celtique,  the  appellation  is  said  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  derived 
from  Rue,  a river,  an<l  Bye,  a town.  This  explanation  will  also 
fairly  suit  the  local  circumstances  of  Rugby,  for  the  river  Avon 
waters  meads  at  no  great  distance  from  its  streets.  Very  shortly 
after  the  compilation  of  Domesday,  the  name  was  written  Roke- 
by,  and  that  mode  of  orthography  prevailed  through  several  cen- 
turies. 

This  town  is  seated  on  a healthful  and  pleasant  eminence,  and 
consists  of  various  clean  and  cheerful,  but  ill-paved,  streets,  At 
the  time  of  the  Conqueror’s  survey,  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  little  note,  and  it  made  few  advances  towards  affluence* 
and  celebrity,  till  a period  not  far  remote  from  the  present.  A 
castle  was  constructed  here,  as  is  supposed  in  the  reign  of  St-e- 
phen ; but  if  conjecture  be  right  in  bestowing  the  date  of  the 
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fclructure  on  that  rcigii,  it  was  erected  only  for  a military  purpose 
<if  a temporary  description  ; and  it  seems  evident  that  llie  pile 
•was  soon  levelled  with  the  ground,  as  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
any  page  of  historical  record.  In  the  time  of  Henry  IH.  Sir 
Henry  Rokehye  obtained  from  the  crow'n  a charter  for  a weekly 
market,  and  lor  a yearly  fair  to  last  three  days.  But,  although 
these  grants  were  highly  favourable  to  industry  and  speculation, 
the  inhabitants  failed  to  make  any  great  [irogress  in  r.ommercial 
importance.  Few  inland  towns,  m»t  favoured  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  religious  institutions,  attained  much  note  or  wealth 
in  the  early  stages  of  history.  Rugby  never  witnessed  the  foun- 
dation of  a monastic  pile  ; but,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  it  was  honoured  with  a benefaction  still  more  propitious. 
At  this  period  a School  was  founded,  which  has  been  attended 
with  circumstances  singularly  felicitous,  and  now  ranks  amojig 
the  first  classical  seminaries  in  the  country. 

Rugby  School  was  founded  in  the  ninth  year  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, by  Lawrence  Sheritf^  Grocer,  of  London,  chielly  as  a free 
Grammar  School  for  the  children  of  the  parishes  of  Rugby  and 
Brownsover,  **  and  next  for  such  as  were  of  other  places  thereto 
adjoining.^^*  For  the  accommodation  of  the  master,  who  was, 
if  it  conveniently  might  be,  to  be  ever  a Master  of  Arts,’'  h^ 
bequeathed  a messuage,  or  mansion  at  Rugby,  in  which  it  is  pro- 
bable he  had  hiinsfdf  resided  through  the  few'  last  years  of  hiii 
life,  and  he  directed  that  there  should  be  built,  near  this  mes- 

R 3 suage. 

In  the  act  obtained  in  1777,  to  enable  the  Feoflfees  and  Trustees  of  the 
Rugby  Charity  Estate  to  grant  Iresh  leases,  &c.  the  bounds  of  timitation,  iu 
regard  to  boys  admissible  on  the  foundation,  are  thus  noticed  j “ The  Boys 
ol  Rugby,  Brownsover,  or  any  other  towns,  villages,  or  hamlets  lying  withiu 
live  measured  miles  of  Rugby,  oi  such  other  distance  as  the  major  part  of  the 
trustees  present  at  any  public  meeting  shall  ascertain,  regard  being  had  to 
the  annual  revenues  of  the  said  trust  estate  for  tfie  lime  being,  shall  he  in- 
structed by  tlie  said  Masters  and  ushers  respectively  in  grammar,  and  such 
other  branches  of  learning  as  are  herein  before  mentioned,  williout  taking 
Irom  the  said  boys,  or  their  parents,  frieuds,  or  relations,  any  fee  or  rewajci 
.ic'i  tile  lame,  directly  or  indirectly.’’ 
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suage,  a fair  and  convenient  School  House.  To  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  this  foundation,  and  of  a contiguous  alms  house,  he 
bequeathed  the  revenue  arising  from  the  rectory  of  Brownsover, 
and  a third  portion  of  twenty-four  acres  of  land,  situate  in  Lamb^s 
Conduit  Fields,  near  London,^^  and  termed  the  Conduit  Close. 
These  eight  acres  of  land  were  of  trivial  value  at  the  period ; 
and  in  1653,  they  produced  so  little,  that  the  commissioners  ap- 
pointed in  that  year  for  charitable  uses,  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England,  were  enabled,  on  duly  considering  the  annual  income  of 
this  charity,  to  make  only  the  following  decree  : That  the 

Trustees  shotdd,  out  of  the  rents  of  the  said  trust-estate,  pay 
quarterly  to  the  Schoolmaster  his  salary  of  three  pounds,  and 
to  every  of  the  Almsmen  his  allowance  of  seven  shillings  and 
seven  pence,  according  to  the  founder^’s  intent  ; and,  out  of  the 
remainder  of  the  said  rents,  should  defray  the  necessary  charges 
of  repairing  the  school,  the  schoolmaster’s  house,  and  the  alms- 
men’s lodgings  ; and  the  overplus,  after  the  charges  of  meeting 
were  deducted,  which  were  not  to  exceed  twenty  shillings  per 
annum,  should  be  distributed  between  the  Schoolmaster  and  the 
almsmen,  according  to  the  proportions  of  three  pounds  1o  the 
Schoolmaster,  and  seven  shillings  and  seven  pence,  a quarter,  to 
every  almsman.”  In  1686,  the  Lambs-conduit  property  was 
leased  to  Dr.  Barbon  of  London,  for  hfty  years,  at  the  annual 
rent  of  fifty  pounds.  At  the  instance  probably  of  this  lessee,  a 
decree  of  Chancery  was  procured,  making  a partition  of  tiie  land, 
and  allotting  to  the  charity  its  specific  proportion.  The  expand- 
ing precincts  of  the  metropolis  now  drew  towards  the  hitherto 
neglected  and  obscure  field,  and  the  leaseholder  began  to  appre- 
hend the  possibility  of  the  golden  harvest,  that  in  fact  ensued, 
though  he  did  not  live  to  share  materially  in  its  advantages.  In 
1 702  (thirty -four  years  before  the  expiration  of  Barboii’s  term) 
the  trustees  granted  a fresh  lease  to  William  Milman,  Esq.  after- 
wards Sir  William  Milman,  of  forty-three  years  ; such  new  grant 
to  commence  at  the  termination  of  the  former  lease.  At  the 
early  part  of  the  last  century  few  persons  viewed  speculations  in 
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building  as  a probable  mode  of  acfjiiiring  wealth,  and  Sir  William 
Milman  obtained  his  enlarged  term  of  possession  for  the  yearlv 
eonsideration  of  sixty  pounds.  Tlius,  until  the  year  1760  the 
annual  produce  of  the  estate  belonging  to  the  Rugby  charity  was 
only  one  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  seventeen  shillings,  and 
sixpence.  But,  shortly  after  the  grant  of  an  extended  term  to 
Sir  William  Milman,  extensive  streets  of  commodious  family 
houses  were  erected,  and  it  was  computed  that  a ground  rent  of 
at  least  one  thousand,  six  hundred  pounds  w’oiild  accrue  to  the 
charity  on  the  expiration  of  his  lease.  A much  greater  income 
has,  in  fact,  arisen  ; and,  when  the  leases  then  granted  shall  ter- 
minate, it  is  expected  that  the  revenues  will  amount  to  several 
thousand  pounds  per  aim. 

It  is  pleasing  to  observe  that  the  flourishing  finances  of  this 
noble  institution  are  conducted  in  a way  calculated  to  spread 
wide  the  beneficent  intentions  of  the  founder,  and  to  aid  tlie  en- 
larged scheme  of  education  consequent  on  the  improved  manners 
of  later  eras.  The  trustees  are  twelve  in  number,  and  the  chief 
Nobility  and  Gentry  of  the  county  discharge  the  office  with  lio- 
iiorable  zeal  and  activity.*  By  these  distinguished  persons  re- 
gular meetings  are  held  ; and  befiire  them  (in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust) an  annual  examination  takes  place.  Fourteen  exhibitions 
have  been  instituted,  and  the  exhibitioners  are  allowed  tlie  sum 
of  forty  pounds  per  arm.  to  assist  in  their  support,  for  the  term 
of  seven  years,  at  any  college  or  hall  they  may  select  for  resi- 
dence, in  either  University.  These  are  termed  “ the  exhibition- 
ers of  Lawrence  Sheriff  ;^'  and  the  vacancies  are  filled  up  at  the 
annual  examination,  a scholastic  process  conducted  with  exeiii- 

F 4 plary 


* TJie  present  trustees  are  : 

The  Earl  of  Craven. 

Lord  Viscount  Wentworth. 

Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  Bart.  M.  P. 

Sir  Grey  Skipwith,  Bart. 

Sir  Theophilus  Biddulph,  Bart. 

Dugdale  Stratford  DugdHle,  Esq.  M.  P. 


Abraham  Grimes,  Esq. 
Wriolhesley  Digby,  Esq. 
W^illiam  Holbech,  Esq. 

Gore  Townsend,  Esq. 

John  Wightwick  Knightley,  Esq, 
. Rev.  Dr.  Berkley. 
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plary  strictness,  and  which  is  attended  by  a member  of  each  of 
the  two  Universities,  appointed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Vice 
Chancellor.  The  scholars  are,  at  present,  three  hundred  and 
thirty  in  number,  of  whom  about  fifty  are  on  the  foundation. 

The  ancient  buildings  of  this  great  seminary  were  such  as  might 
fairly  suit  its  limited  condition,  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 
They  chiefly  consisted  of  a humble  tenement,  used  by  the  head 
Master  for  a residence ; a principal  school  room  of  moderate  size  ; 
and  two  or  three  additional  school  rooms,  constructed  at  diflfer- 
ent  times,  as  the  finances  would  allow.  The  trustees  had  long 
meditated  the  erection  of  an  entire  new  edifice ; and,  on  a meet- 
ing which  took  place  at  London  in  May  1808,  it  was  found  that 
the  funds  would  permit  the  execution  of  their  purpose.  Mr. 
H«eiiry  Hakewill  was  appointed  architect,  and  by  that  gentleman 
designs  \vere  submitted  to  the  annual  meeting  at  Rugby,  in  the 
ensuing  August,  which  were  approved,  and  promptly/ acted  on. 

The  new  structure  is  erected  nearly  on  the  same  spot  as  the 
former  humble  building,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town 
of  Rugby ; for  wliicli  choice  of  site  there  appear  to  have  been 
siiflicient  reasons.  It  allowed  of  a front  towards  the  principal 
street  in  the  town,  and  was  at  such  a distance  from  it  as  to  per- 
mit the  intervention  of  a quadrangle.  The  edifice  is  composed 
of  white  brick,  and  the  angles,  cornices,  and  dressings  to  the 
windows  and  openings,  are  of  Attleborough  stone.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  that  wiiich  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, the  period  at, which  the  school  was  founded  ; — a grateful 
and  elegant  compliment  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  ! Inde- 
pendant of  the  tacit  respect  thus  paid  to  the  beneficent  person 
with  whom  the  seminary  oiriginated,  we  are  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Hakewill  selected  the  character  of  building  best  adapted 
to  scholastic  purposes  ; and  his  design  eminently  unites  the  use- 
ful with  the  picturesque.  The  rooms  dedicated  to  different  ob- 
jects of  tuition  are  judiciously  separated  ; a desideratum  in  ar- 
rangement that  occasions  much  inconvenience  in  many  great  pub- 
lic schools.  In  domestic  accommodation  the  scholars  are  divided 
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with  collegiate  regularity;  and  tije  varieties  of  avenue  allowed 
by  the  wild,  yet  agreeable,  style  of  builders  in  the  IGth  century, 
is  an  advantage  that  could  scarcely  be  obtained  in  a struct ute 
raised  according  to  Grecian  rules.  1’he  building  is  massy  ; 
august ; and  interesting  from  a graceful  disposition  of  parts,  ra- 
ther than  from  plenitude  of  decoration.  'I'lie  principal  front  is 
that  towaids  the  south,  which  extends  two  hundred  and  twenty 
feet. 

The  schools  are  entered  by  a gateway  opposite  the  street, 
which  leads  to  the  principal  court,  a fine  area  ninety  feet  long  by 
seventy-five  feet  wide,  with  a plain  cloister  on  the  cast,  south, 
and  west  sides.  The  buildings  on  tlie  south  of  the  court  com- 
prise the  Dining  Hall,  belonging  to  the  hoys  in  the  head  Master’s 
liouse,  and  three  schools  for  different  classes  ; those  on  the  wcjst 
are  occupied  by  the  great  school  ; and  on  the  norlli  are  the 
French  and  writing  schools.  The  east  side  adjoins  the  offices 
belonging  to  the  liead  Master’s  house ; and,  by  tlie  cloisters  on 
that  side,  the  scholars  have  access  to  the  matron,  &c.  without  in- 
terfering with  the  domestics  of  the  Master’s  eslablishmeut.  The 
head  Master’s  house  is  placed  at  the  east  cud  of  the  range  of 
buildings  forming  the  south  front,  and  adjoins  the  schools, 
though  in  some  measure  separated  from  them  by  the  studies  be- 
longing to  pupils  accommodated  in  his  house.  These  are  small 
rooms  in  a compartment  of  building  three  stories  high,  and  each 
student  has  one  room  for  his  own  use.  About  sixty  boys  are  thii.s 
accommodated ; the  remainder  lodge  in  the  houses  of  the  other 
Masters,  and  in  different  boarding  houses' in  the  towm. 

The  head  Master’s  house  is  suited  to  the  present  higli  charac- 
ter of  the  institution.  The  apartments  are  sufficiently  spacious, 
and  from  the  bed-room  floor  there  is  a communication  with  a gal- 
lery extending  to  the  length  of  the  dormitories,  which  range- over 
the  schools,  and  consist  of  lofty  and  well-ventilated  rooms. 

The  whole  of  Ilje  buildings  comprehended  in  the  first  intention 
of  the  trustees  are  now  coiujilcted  ; hut  the  school  has  so  much 
Increased  in  numbers  and  reputation,  that  the  trustees  have  de- 
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termilied  lo  give  it  tlie  accommodation  of  a private  chapel,  and  an 
application  is  at  present  before  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  employ 
part  of  the  funds  in  the  execution  of  that  design.  A structure 
of  this  kind  is  a highly  judicious  appendage  to  the  noble  buildings 
of  the  schools,  as  the  parish  church  of  Rugby  is  not  capable  of  ac- 
commodating one  half  of  the  pupils. 

The  almshouses  constructed  according  tp  the  directions  of 
Sheriff  were  for  four  poor  men,  two  of  whom  had  been  inhabitants 
of  Rugby,  and  two  of  Brownsover.  The  number  of  almsmen  has 
been  carefully  augmented  in  proportion  to  the  increased  amount 
of  the  revenues.  Each  almsman  is  provided  yearly  with  a gown 
of  the  value  of  thirty  shillings,  and  a load  of  coals,  not  less  than 
forty  hundred  weight,  and  not  exceeding  forty-four  hundred 
weight.  The  weekly  allowance  to  each  experiences  an  increase 
at  the  discretion  of  the  trustees,  with  an  utter  limitation  pre- 
scribed by  act  of  Parliament. 

Laurence  Sheriff,  the  benevolent  founder  of  these  institutions, 
moved  in  so  humble  a sphere  that  few  circumstances  can  now  be 
collected  relating  to  his  biography.  He  was  born  at  Brownsover, 
a small  village  near  Rugby,  and  removed  to  London,  where  he 
kept  a grocer’s  shop  in  the  vicinity  of  Newgate  market.  Dr. 
Thomas  styles  him  a haberdasher ; a term  which  appears  to  sig- 
nify a general  dealer  in  small  wares ; and  the  word  grocer,  as 
used  in  the  sixteenth  century,  probably  implies  no  more.  He 
was,  likewise,  a servant  to  Elizabeth,  before  that  princess  obtain- 
ed sovereign  power.  That  he  was  prudent,  and  moderately  suc- 
cessful, we  have  sufficient  evidence;  and  it  is  likely  that,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  he  retired  to  Rugby,  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
native  place,  and  resided  in  the  “ mansion”  which  he  afterwards 
bequeathed  as  a residence  for  the  master  of  his  grammar  school. 
Any  particular  connected  with  the  founder  of  so  eminent  an  esta- 
blishment must  needs  be  a desirable  addition  to  the  page  that 
narrates  the  progress  of  the  institution.  In  Fox’s  Book  of  Mar- 
tyrs occurs  the  following  mention  of  Sheriff;  and  though  the 
passage  is  long,  we  venture  on  the  insertion  of  it,  as  it  appears, 
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in  ilself,  far  from  devoid  of  interest : — “ Soon  after  the  stir  of 
Wiat,  it  fortuned  that  one  Robert  Farrer,  dwelling-  near  unto 
Newgate  market,  went,  in  a certain  morning,  to  the  Rose  Tavern 
(from  whence  he  was  seldom  absent)  and  falling  to  his  common 
drink,  as  he  was  ever  accustomed  ; and  having  in  his  company  three 
other  companions  like  to  himself,  it  chanced,  the  same  lime,  that 
one  Lawrence  Sheriff',  grocer,  dwelling  also  not  far  from  thence, 
to  come  into  the  said  tavern,  and  finding  there  the  said  Farrer  (to 
whom  of  long  time  he  had  borne  good  will)  sate  down  in  the  seat 
to  drink  with  him;  and  Farrer,  having  in  his  full  cups,  and  not 
having  consideration  who  were  present,  began  to  talk  at  large ; 
and,  namely,  against  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  and  said  that 
bin  one  of  the  chief  doers  of  this  rebellion  of  Wiatt ; and,  lie- 
fore  all  be  done,  she,  and  all  the  hereticks  her  partakers,  shall 
well  understand  of  it.  Some  of  them  hope  that  she  will  have 
the  crown,  but  she,  and  they  (I  trust)  that  so  hope,  shall  hop 
headless,  or  be  fried  with  faggots,  before  she  come  to  it.  The 
aforesaid  Lawrence  Sheriff,  grocer,  being  then  servant  unto  the 
Lady  Elizabeth,  and  sworn  unto  her  grace,  could  no  longer  for- 
bear his  old  acquaintance  and  neighbour,  Farrer,  in  speaking  so 
unreverantly  of  his  mistress,  but  said  unto  him,  Farrer!  1 have 
loved  thee  as  a neighbour,  and  have  had  a good  opinion  of  thee; 
but  hearing  of  thee  that  I now  hear,  I defie  thee,  and  tell  thee  I 
am  her  graces^s  sworn  servant,  and  she  is  a princess,  and  the 
daughter  of  a noble  king,  and  it  evil  becometh  thee  to  call  her  a 
Jill ; and  for  thy  so  saying  I say  thoii  art  a knave,  and  I will 
complain  upon  thee.^^  Do  thy  worst,  said  Farrer  ; for  that  I said 
I will  say  again  : and  so  Sheriff  came  from  his  company. 

**  Shortly  after,  the  said  Sheriff^  taking  an  honest  neighbour 
with  him,  went  before  the  Commissioners  to  complain ; the 
which  Commissioners  sate  then  at  Bonner’s,  tlie  Bishop  of 
London’s  house,  beside  St.  Paul’s,  and  there  w'ere  present  Bon- 
ner, then  being  the  chief  Commissioner,  the  I-ord  Mordaunt,  Sir 
John  Baker  ; Dr.  Darhyshire,  Chancellor  to  the  Bishop  ; Dr. 
Story,  Dr.  Harpsfield,  and  others. 
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The  aforesaid  Slieriff^  coming^  before  tiiem^  declared  the 
iflanner  of  the  said  Robeit  Farrer’s  talk  against  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth. Bonner  answered,  Peradventure  you  took  him  worse  than 
he  meant.'’^ 

Yea,  my  Lord  V*  said  Dr.  Story,  “ if  you  knew  the  man  as 
I do,  you  would  say  there  is  not  a better  Catholic,  nor  an 
bonester  man,  in  the  city  of  London.’^ 

WelV^  said  SherilT,  my  Lord!  she  is  my  gracious  lady 
and  mistress,  and  it  is  not  to  be  suffered  that  such  a varlet  as 
he  is  should  call  so  honourable  a princess  by  the  name  of  a Jill ; 
and  I saw  yesterday,  in  the  court,  that  my  Lord  Cardinal  Pool, 
meeting  her  in  the  chamber  of  presence,  kneeled  down  on  his 
knees  and  kissed  her  hand  ; and  1 saw^,  also,  that  King  Philip, 
meeting  her,  made  her  much  obeysance,  and  that  his  knee 
touched  the  ground  ; and  then,  me  thinketh,  it  were  too  much 
to  suffer  such  a varlet  as  this  is  to  call  her  a Jill,  and  to  wish 
tliem  to  hop  headless  that  shall  wish  her  Grace  to  enjoy  the 
possession  of  the  crown,  when  God  shall  send  it  unto  lier,  as 
in  the  right  of  lier  inheritance.^’  Yea,  stay  tliere  1”  quoth 
Bonner  ; when  God  sendeth  it  unto  her,  let  her  enjoy  it.  But, 
truly  (said  he)  the  man  that  spake  the  words  that  you  have 
reported,  meant  nothing  against  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  your  mis- 
tress; and  no  more  do  we;  but  he,  like  an  honest  and  zealous 
man,  feared  the  alteration  of  religion,  which  every  good  man 
ought  to  fear  : and,  therefore,  (said  Bonner,)  good  man,  go 
your  ways  home,  and  report  well  of  us  towards  your  mistress, 
and  we  will  senct  for  Farrer,  and  rebuke  him  for  his  rash  and 
iindiscrete  words,  and  we  trust  that  he  will  not  do  the  like  again  : 
and  thus  Sheriff  came  away,  and  Farrer  had  a flap  with  a fox 
tail.” 

Besides  this  great  scholastic  foundation,  there  is  a school  in 
Rugby  built  and  endowed  by  Richard  Elborow,  Gent,  of  Rugby, 
in  the  year  1707,  for  the  instruction  of  thirty  boys.  Attached 
to  the  school  are  almshouses  founded  by  the  same  person,  for  six 
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Tlie  'Church  possesses  no  great  arcliitcctural  interest ; and  it 
is  to  be  regretted  tliat  ibis  edifice  is  much  too  small  for  the  pre- 
sent population  of  the  town.  An  enlargement,  however,  is  pro- 
jected. At  the  west  is  a square  tower,  without  buttresses,  and 
(jnite  devoid  of  ornament.  The  stone  of  which  it  is  composed  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  liom  the  remains  of  the  castle.  In  the 
churcli-yard  are  buried  several  of  the  family  of  Cave,  among 
whom  is  Joseph,  (father  of  the  Edward  Cave  to  be  shortly  no- 
ticed,) who  died  in  1747,  aged  eighty.  Over  his  remains  is  a 
table-monument,  with  an  inscription  to  the  memory  of  himself 
"and  his  son  Edward,  written  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth. 

About  a furlong  to  the  north  of  the  church,  in  the  ground* 
attached  to  a house  now  occupied  by  Mrs.  Benn,  are  to  bo  seen 
some  slight  vestiges  of  the  castle  'iliat  once  stood  at  Hugby. 
These  chiefly  consist  of  an  elevation  of  earth  twenty-one  feet 
wide,  and  a part  of  the  moat.  I'be  whole  site  of  the  structure  is 
covei'cd  with  green  sward.  Dugdale  supposes  that  this  was  a 
little  castle,^*  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  buildings  raised  in 
King  ^Stephen’s  time;  almost  all  wdiich  were  demolished  by 
command  of  Henry  II.  about  the  third  year  of  his  reign. 

The  town  of  Rugby  has  a weekly  market,  and  eleven  annual 
fairs.  At  these  fairs  are  sold  considerabie  numbers  of  cattle  of 
every  descri|)tion  ; and  the  business  of  that  which  commences  on 
the  22d  of  November,  is  sometimes  not  concluded  in  less  than  a 
week.  But  the  Grammar-school  of  Rugby  is  its  great  support ; 
and  the  prosperity  of  the  town  has  evidently  kept  pace  witli  the 
progress  in  resources  of  that  fortunate  establishment.  Here  are  no 
staple  manufactures;  and  the  increased  facilities  bestowed  on  trade 
hy  the  improvements  of  inland  navigation,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  cultivated  with  much  advantage  by  the  inhabitants.  While 
dependent  oti  its  market  and  fairs,  the  town  consisted  of  a few 
narrow  sticets  of  low-built  incommodious  houses.  Under  the 
auspices  of  its  flourishing  seminary,  new  buildings  are  continually 
rising,  and  many  of  these  are  of  a solid  and  ornamental  descrip^ 
tion. 
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Dr.  Thomas,  in  his  additions  to  Dugdale,  (1730)  says,  that 
there  are  iu  Rugby  about  nine  score  and  three  houses.  Accord- 
ing to  the  returns  to  Parliament  in  ISOl,  there  were  then  292 
houses,  and  1,487  inhabitants.  The  same  returns  for  1811,  make 
the  numbers  as  follow  houses  inhabited  319;  uninhabited  15; 
now  building)  one.  Inhabitants  1,805.  Here  are  two  dissenting 
meeting-houses,  one  of  which  Avas  erected  about  twelve  years 
ba.ck  at  the  principal  charge  of  Sir  Egertou  Leigh. 

At  Newton,  near  Rugby,  was  born,  in  the  year  1691,  Ed^ 
icard  Cave,  the  designer  and  original  publisher  of  the  Gentle- 
man’s Magazine,  a work  so  eminently  conducive  to  general 
amusement  and  information.  His  family  had  long  resided  on  a 
small  hereditary  estate,  the  dwelling  of  which  was  termed  Cave’s- 
hi-ihe-Hole,  from  its  low  situation,  and  from  the  name  of  the 
proprietor.  But  his  father  having  concurred  Avith  an  elder  bro- 
ther in  cutting  off  the  entail  of  the  hereditary  property,  was  con* 
strained  to  follow  the  trade  of  a shoemaker  in  the  town  of  Rugby. 
Young  Cave  profited  by  the  judicious  foundation  of  Lawrence 
Sheriff,  and  was  one  of  the  most  promising  scholars  of  the  Rugby 
institution.  But  the  low-born  are  exposed  to  ma.ny  trials  in  a 
large  and  fashionable  seminary.  They  are  often  made  the  tool  of 
affluent  pupils,  both  as  to  the  commission  of  crime  and  the  recep- 
tion of  punishment;  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  fate  of 
Edward  Cave,  who  quitted  the  school  of  Rugby  in  disgust,  and 
was  bound  apprentice  to  a printer  in  London.  He  afterwards 
'obtained  a place  dn  the  Post-office  ; and  occupied  the  time  not 
required  by  the  duties  of  that  situation,  in  editing  various  publi- 
cations of  a useful  or  amusing  description.  By  habits  of  care 
and  industry  he  collected  a sufficient  sum  to  purchase  a small 
printing-office,  and  soon  commenced  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine, 
a periodical  pamphlet,”  Avrites  Johnson,  of  which  the  scheme 
is  kuoAvn  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  To  this 
undertaking  he  owed  the  affluence  in  Avhich  he  passed  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  the  fortune  which  he  left  behind  him  ; 
which  though  large,  had  been  yet  larger,  had  he  not  rashly  and 
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wantonly  impaired  it  by  numerous  projects,  of  which  I know  not 
that  ever  one  succeeded/’  It  must  be  observed,  to  tlie  honour 
of  Mr.  Cave’s  memory,  that  he  dedicated  a part  of  the  fortune, 
tlius  industriously  acquired,  to  the  comfortable  support  of  his 
aged  father.  He  died  in  1754,  at  the  age  of  sixty*three,  and 
was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  James,  Clerkenwell.* 

The  village  of  Brownsover,  already  mentioned  as  the  birth- 
place of  Lawrence  Sheriff,  is  about  two  miles  from  Rugby,  on 
tile  north-east,  and  is  situated  on  rising  ground  near  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Avon  and  the  Swift.  This  Town,”  says  Dugdale, 

is  written  Gaura'm  the  Conqueror’s  Survey,  the  Norman  clerks 
not  being  used  to  our  Englisli  W,  but  instead  thereof  frequently 
using  a G.  This  name  of  fVaure  (for  so  it  was  afterwards  for  a 
long  time  written,)  hath  its  denomination  from  the  eminent  site 
thereof,  being  on  a hill : Over  importing  as  much  as  Supra.’* 
This  latter  opinion,  however,  is  controverted  by  Bisliop  Gibson, 
when  it  concerns  places  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a parish 
denominated  Nether j since  he  considers  it  an  absurdity  to  lay 
down  a relative  name  without  a correlative  to  answer  it.  In 
instances  like  the  present  he  would  derive  the  term  from  the 
Saxon  word  signifying  ripa,  a bank ; and,  in  this  immediate 
ease,  he  is  probably  correct,  for  as  the  term  fVau?^e  was  originally 
applied  to  this  village  without  a prefix,  we  can  scarcely  suppose 
that  it  was  meant  for  relative  distinction.  The  term  Brown’s  i& 
derived  from  Bruno,  who  had  lands  here  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror. In  this  agreeable  situation  Sir  Egerton  Leigh,  Bart,  has  a 
commodious  family  seat,  to  which  he  has  lately  made  consider- 
able additions. 

All  the  eastern  side  of  this  division  is  rich  in  vestiges  of  the 
Roman  power.  It  is  bordered  by  tlie  Walling  Street,  and  has  in 
its  vicinity  the  extensive  remains  of  the  great  Roman  station 
termed  Tripontium.  In  the  parish  of  Churchover,  which  is 

contiguous 

♦ For  an  extensive  and  curious  account  of  Mr.  Cave,  and  of  many  per- 
sona. connected  with  the  early  progress  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine, 
Nichols’s  Literary  Anecdotes,  Vol.  V, 
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contiguous  to  tliat  just  noticed,  are  the  remains  of  a considerable 
tumulus. 

Coton  House,  one  mile  and  a half  from  Brownsover,  on  the 
north-east,  is  a handsome  stone  mansion,  erected  some  few  years 
back  by  Abraham  Grimes,  Esq.  near  the  site  of  an  ancient  pile 
long'  the  residence  of  the  Dixvvell  family,  ancestors  to  Mr. 
Grimes,  who  procured  the  attached  manor  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
VI.  The  house  stands  on  an  elevated  spot,  and' commands  views 
over  picturesque  parts  of  the  counties  of  Northamj^toii  and  War- 
wick. 

At  the  distance  of  about  one  mile  and  a half  from  Rugby,  on 
the  south-west,  is  Bilton,  a village  which  the  lovers  of  genius 
will  approach  with  respect,  for  it  contains  a mansion  that  was 
inhabited  by  Addison  during  a period  to  which  he  had  looked 
with  the  warmest  anticipations  of  joy — that  of  his  matrimonial 
connexion  with  the  fair  Countess  of  War^vick.  The  manor  of 
Bilton  was  procured  by  the  Boughtoiis  of  Lawford,  early  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.;  and  was  purchased,  in  the  year  1711,  of  Wil- 
liam Bonghton,  Esq.  by  Mr.  Addison,  for  tbe  sum  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds ; in  which  purchase  he  was  assisted  by  bis  brother, 
Guistone  Addison,  governor  of  Fort  St.  George,  at  Madras.  It 
would  appear  probable  that  Addison  bought  this  estate  with  a 
view  to  his  subsequent  marriage  ; and  he  resided  much  here 
during  the  brief  period  of  life  which  succeeded  that  event.  The 
Countess  Dowager  of  Warwick,  his  relict,  was  often  at  Bilton 
after  his  decease ; and,  on  her  deatii,  the  estate  devolved  on  her 
daughter  by  Mr.  Addison;  who  lived  here  through  the  long  re- 
maining portion  of  her  life,  and  here  died  in  the  year  1797. 

Bilton  House  is  a spacious,  but  irregular,  mansion,  evidently 
constructed  at  different  periods.  The  largest  division,  and  that 
which  comprises  the  chief  suite  of  rooms,  bears  marks  of  the 
style  of  architecture  which  prevailed  in  the  time  of  the  first 
James,  and  was  probably  erected  by  the  Boughton  family  soon 
after  they  acquired  possession  of  the  manorial  rights.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  pile  consists  of  a lower  range  of  building,  the 
t wiiidos^s 
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windows  of  whicii  look  towards  the  gardens  ; and  tliis  part  of  tlie 
edifice  would  appear  to  have  been  constructed  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  was,  perhaps,  formed  by  Addison  when  pre- 
paring the  seat  for  the  reception  of  its  dignified  mistress.  Tlie 
house  is  entered  hy  iron  folding  gates,  which  conduct  to  a vene- 
rable porch.  The  situation  is  desirably  retired ; and  the  win- 
dows of  the  principal  rooms  command  a prospect,  which,  though 
limited,  is  far  from  destitute  of  interest. 

On'entering  the  mansion  a thrill  of  respect,  even  to  veneration, 
unavoidably  passes  through  the  bosom  of  the  examiner  when  he 
finds  that  the  furniture  used  hy  Addison  still  remains ; and  the 
pictures,  partly  selected  by  his  judgment,  or  procured  as  a tri- 
bute to  his  feelings,  yet  ornament  the  walls,  and  occupy  precisely 
the  same  stations  as  when  he  was  wont  to  pause  and  admire  them. 
Seldom  has  the  residence  of  a poet  had  tlie  fortune  to  be  so  pre- 
served for  the  gratification  of  posterity  ! 

Many  of  these  pictures  deserve  notice  from  intrinsic  merit  of 
execution  ; and  curiosity  must  needs  he  excited  concerning  the 
character  of  a collection  that  once  belonged  to  such  a man.  Tlie 
most  valuable  pieces  are  portraits  ; and  it  will  be  obvious  that 
many  of  these  were  introdueed  by  the  Countess  of  Warwick. 
Others  of  Vandyck,  Van  Somers,  Lilly,  &c.  w^ere  purchased  by 
Mr.  Addison,  and  do  much  credit  to  the  correctness  of  his  taste. 
We  select,  from  tlie  whole,  those  which  appear  to  possess  the 
greatest  interest : 

The  Countess  of  Warwick,  in  loose  blue  robes.  The  face 
mild  and  handsome,  and  the  character  of  expression  peculiarly 
attractive.  The  age  about  thirty. 

Another  Portrait  of  the  same  Lady,  when  about  ten  years 
older.  This  is  interesting,  as  it  preserves  the  appearance  of  the 
Countess  at  the  period  of  Addison’s  love  for  her;  and  the  face 
and  figure  justify  his  fondness  and  perseverance.  The  Countess 
of  Warwick  was  the  only  daughter  of  Sir  Tiiomas  Myddleton,  of 
Chirk  Castle,  Derbyshire,  and  grand-daugiiter  of  Sir  Orlando 
Bridgman,  keeper  of  the  great  seal.  Addison  is  said  to  have 
\ oL.  XV.  G been 
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l)een  introduced  to  this  lady  in  the  quality  of  tutor  to  her  son, 
and  to  have  conceived  from  the  first  an  attachment  to  her  person. 
The  Countess  is  stated  to  have  derived  amusement,  in  the  early 
stages  of  his  overtures,  from  his  diffidence  and  circuitous  me- 
thods of  advance,  and  to  have  been  afterwards  attracted  by  his 
talents  and  growing  renown.  This  story  chiedy  rests  on  tradi- 
tional anecdote.  It  is  certain  that  Addison  was  much  engaged 
in  political  affairs  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury: and,  in  1706,  he  was  appointed  under  secretary  of  state, 
tlirough  the  interest  of  his  steady  friend.  Lord  Halifax.  It 
would  appear  difficult,  therefore,  to  fix  the  period  at  whicl), 
consistently  with  his  avocations  and  celebrity,  he  could  accept 
the  office  of  tutor ; for  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  a man  of  so 
much  repute  and  expectation  would  condescend  to  the  drudgery 
of  instructing  a mere  child.  Whatever  might  he  the  mode  of 
his  introduction  to  his  future  lady,  it  is  known  that  the  marriage 
was  not  productive  of  a permanent  accession  to  his  comfort. 
Perhaps  the  Countess  was  hurt,  when  ilie  familiarity  of  domestic 
life  tlirew  aside  all  reserve,  by  tire  superiority  of  her  husband's 
understanding.  Siie  had  been  used  to  act  the  tyrant  over  his 
affections  ; and  was  disgusted,  when  she  became  the  wife,  to 
find  that  his  wit  compelled  her  to  appear  in  a subordinate 
character.  She  now  resorted  to  the  most  obvious  cause  of  seif- 
gratulation,  and  endeavoured  to  reinstate  herself  in  supremacy 
by  a comparison  of  original  rank.  Her  illustrious  husband, 
however,  w^as  no  u^patronized  man ; nor  did  be  owe  his  patron- 
age to  her  influence  or  connexions.  In  1717,  the  year  feliow- 
ing  that  ofliis  marriage,  Addison  was  made  principal  secretary 
of  state;  for  which  appointment  he  was  indebted  to  Lord  Halifax. 
It  is  well  knosvii  that  he  did  not  long  retain  this  situation,  but 
retired  on  a pension  of  1500/.  per  annum.  His  domestic  disap- 
pointments, though  probably  pungent,  were  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. On  the  17th  of  June,  1719,  he  expired  at  Holland- 
House,  under  the  immediate  pressure  of  a severe  asthmatic 
attack;  and  we  must  believe  that  his  death  restored  the  Coun- 
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tess  to  a level  with  tlie  rest  of  tlie  world  of  tasle,  and  cansed  her 
to  become  once  more  an  admirer  of  his  talents. 

Miss  Addison,  (Addison^s  daughter  by  llie  Countess  of  War- 
wick,) when  a child  five  or  six  years  old.  This  lady  was  born 
in  London,  about  a tw(dvemonth  before  Ikt  father’s  deatiu  She 
was  educated  at  a school  in  Quccn^s  Square,  Lojidoii,  and  was 
twelve  years  of  age  at  the  decease  of  her  motlier.  'She  after- 
wards had  a house  in  Bnrlington-street,  but  resided  cliiefly  at 
Bilton,  where  she  died  in  March,  1797.  The  character  of  Miss 
Addison  has  been  subject  to  some  misrepres«,'utation.  It  is  said, 
on  the  authority  of  a lady  wdio  had  been  her  coiijpaniou  at  scliool, 
that  she  was  there  distinguislied  by  her  marked  dislike  for  her 
father^s  writings,  and  unconquerable  aversion  to  tlie  perusal  of 
them.  If  this  were  so,  she  entertained  perverse  habit  when  a 
child,  which  was  far  from  forming  part  of  her  chaicicter  as  a 
woman.  On  indubitable  authority  we  have  the  power  of  saying 
that  she  was,  through  mature  life,  when  capable  ot  discernment, 
a fervent  admirer  of  her  father’s  productions,  and  was  in  the 
habit  of  repeating  many  of  his  poetical  pieces.  To  commit  tliese 
to  recollection  was  with  her  a light  task,  for  to  a certain  degree 
she  inherited  her  father’s  strength  of  memory.  But,  unhappily, 
the  vivacity  and  clearness  of  his  other  intellectual  powers  came 
to  her  fearfully  impaired.  For  many  years  she  was  subject  to 
occasional  derangement ; and,  on  this  account,  it  was  found 
necessary  for  her  to  live  in  great  retirement.  Tow^ards  the 
close  of  her  long  life  an  habitual  deafness  increased,  and  she 
became  painfully  infirm  and  helpless.  She  was  now  taken  in  a 
chair  to  her  father’s  favorite  and  retired  w^alk  in  the  garden, 
where  she  was  placed  for  a time,  for  the  benefit  of  air,  in  a shel- 
tered alcove,  or  mimic-hermitage,  a spot  often  dedicated  by  him 
to  solitary  thought.  She  is  mentioned  with  love  and  veneration 
by  the  neighbouring  peasantry  ; and  several  articles  in  her  wili^ 
-creditably  evince  her  charitable  disposition. 

G 2 The 

* Ireland,  in  liis  " Views  on  the  Atou,”  p,  75,  writes,  that  some 
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The  Earl  of  Warwick,  Addison’s  son-in-law,  whose  niEniOrj^ 
(except  as  to  the  records  of  the  peerage,)  is  only  preserved  in 
the  public  miinl  by  his  connexion  with  that  writer.  When 
Addison  lay  on  his  death-bed  he  sent  for  the  gay  and  youthful 
Earl,  and  pressing  his  hand,  bade  him  see  how  a Christian 
could  die  r 

Sir  Thomas  Myddleton,  the  Countess  of  Warv/ick’s  father, 
when  a youth.  This  is  a portrait  of  great  cljaracter  and  fine 
execution. 

Mr.  Secretary  Craggs.  To  this  friend  Addison  dedicated  his 
works  a few  days  before  his  death.  Craggs  was  a man  of  talent 
and  integrity,  but  sank  the  prey  of  a weakness  to  which,  from 
the  other  points  of  his  character,  he  should  have  been  superior. 
His  father,  though  raised  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  to  the 
office  of  post-master  general,  was  once  a barber;  and  this  humi- 
lity of  origin  tormented  the  secretary  through  life.  Addison 
called  this  false  sense  of  shame,  a vicious  modesty. 

George  VilHers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  A line  whole- 
length  ; the  figure  tall  and  slender;  the  face  thin,  and  appearing 
worn  with  care,  though  the  casual  expression  is  lively,  fn  his 
band  is  a baton;  and  in  the  hack-ground  is  represented  the  sea- 
shore near  Dover,  with  several  persons  on  horseback,  galloping 
towards  the  sea.  This  is  curious,  as  probably  alluding  to  the 
duke’s  secret  expedition  to  the  continent,  in  company  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

^ Prince 

vague  reports  in  the  country  say  that  Addison  left  a large  trunk  of  manu- 
scripts, will)  a strict  injunction  that  they  should  not  be  opened  til!  his  daugh- 
ter’s decease.”  This,  as  may  be  judged  from  its  complexion,  was  only  a vague 
report.  In  the  Addisoniana  it  is  recorded,  “ that,  some  time  after  the  death 
of  Miss  Addison,  the  books  which  she  left  were  removed  from  Bilton,  and 
disposed  of  by  public  sale  in  London.  Not  any  notes  written  by  lier  father 
appeared  in  them  j and  only  a few  of  the  volumes  were  distinguished  by  his 
name  in  bis  hand-writing.”  The,  library  consisted  of  856  lots,  and  was  sold 
by  Leigh  and  Sotheby,  on  the  27th  of  May,  1799,  and  three  following 
days,  for  456i.  2s.  9d.  On  the  fifth  day  were  sold  the  Medals,  jewels,  &c» 
for  971.  2s,  2d. 
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P/incc  Rupert,  a Vtliole-leiigtb,  equally  fine  with  tlie  pre- 
ceding. 

Among  the  many  remaining  paintings  are  porlraits  of  Lord 
Halifax;  the  Earl  of  Holland  that  was  beheaded;  Admiral  the 
Earl  of  Warwick;  ainl  the  poet  Dryden. 

The  gardens  attached  to  this  mansion  are  rather  extensive, 
and  are  yet  preserved  in  all  the  formality  of  the  old  taste. 
Straight  lines,  and  long  and  massy  liedgcs  of  yew',  prevail 
throughout.  In  the  lower  divisions  are  two  ponds,  by  the  side 
of  winch  arc  seats,  with  sombre  coverings  of  yew  trained  to 
screen  them.  On  the  north  side  of  the  grounds  is  a long  walk, 
still  termed  Addison^s  \^^lk,  once  the  chosen  retreat  of  that 
■writer,  v/hen  intent  on  solitary  rcllection.  In  its  original  state 
no  spot  cmnld  he  heller  adapted  to  meditation,  or  more  genial 
to  his  temper.  Tlic  scenery  around  is  quickly  bounded  by  soft 
ranges  of  hills;  ami  the  comely  spire  ami  gothic  ornaments  of 
the  adjacent  village  church  impart  a soothing  air  of  peusiveness 
to  the  neighbourhood.  The  seclusion  of  tliis  walk  was  deepened 
by  lines  of  trees,  atriong  which  were  some  Spanish  oaks  raised 
by  Addison  from  acorns  given  him  by  Secretary  Craggs ; but, 
since  the  death  of  his  daughter,  the  axe  has  been  used  iu  this 
sequestered  avenue  "with  merciless  freedom.  The  flower-beds  ai'e 
destroyed,  and  tlie  hermitage  is  sinking  in  unheeded  ruin. 

The  Billon  estate  was  bequeatlied  by  Miss  Addison  to  tlie 
Hon.  John  Simpson.  By  this  gentleman  the  house  lias  liitherto 
been  let,  together  willi  the  furniture  ; but  it  is  at  prescut  occu- 
pied only  by  servants. 

The  church  of  this  little  village,  a pile  so  frequently  entw’ed" 
by  Addison  during  the  cool  period  of  retirement  in  w’hich  he  ‘ 
employed  the  powers  of  his  pen  in  v^iilirig  a defence  of  the  ' 
Ciiristiau  religion,  is  of  fair  proportions,  and  in  the  most  desir- 
able style  of  gothic  architecture.  On  tiic  west  a delicate  octago- 
nal spire  springs  from  a square  tower.  The  interior  is  plain,  and 
divided  by  an  open-work  stone  screen.  Several  of  the  family  of 
Boughton  are  here  interred;  and,  in  the  chancel,  lie  the  remains 
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of  the  nioia!  and  elegant  Addison’s  only  daughter ; but  neithef 
gratihide  nor  affection  has  yet  found  time  to  place  the  slightest 
inscription  over  the  spot  of  her  sepulture  1 

Two  miles  to  the  south  of  Biiton  is  Dunchurch,  a village  of 
some  extent^  situate  on  the  road  to  Birmingham  through  Coven- 
try. A free  grammar  school,  which  is  a substantial  brick  buildings 
was  founded  here,  in  1707,  by  Francis  Boughton,  of  Cawston 
in  this  county.  Esq.  for  the  reception  of  a schoolmaster  and  his 
family,  and  for  the  gratuitous  education  of  all  the  poor  children 
cf  both  sexes  in  the  parish.  From  fifty  to  sixty  boys  usually' 
attend  throughout  the  day ; and  many  girls  are  instructed,  for 
about  an  hour  of  the  morning,  in  writing,  and  in  the  elementary  parts 
of  arithmetic.  Near  the  school  is  a range  of  almshouses,  founded 
and  endowed  by  the  legacy  of  Thomas  Newcombe,  Esq.  printer  to 
King  Charles  IL  King  James  II.  and  King  William,  for  three  poor 
men  and  as  many  poor  widows,  born  in  this  parish. 

The  church  is  a respectable  Golbic  edifice,  with  a tower  of  con- 
siderable beauty  at  the  west.  On  the  south  is  preserved  the  an- 
cient porch.  The  lower  is  square,  with  graduated  buttresses 
and  is  ornamented  with  a high  pointed  window  of  curioue  work- 
manship, over  which  originally  was  placed  a statue.  The  door 
beneath  this  window  is,  likewise,  much  adorned  with  Gothic  em- 
bellishments. 

The  interior  is  plain,  and  contains  little  that  is  remarkable. 
On  tlie  south  are  some  traces  of  the  ancient  piscina.  On  th© 
wall  of  the  south  ajsle  is  a slab,  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  New- 
ijombe.  Esq.  who  died  in  1081  ; and  to  that  of  his  sou,  the  foun- 
der of  the  almshouses,  who  died  in  1691.  Before  the  slab  are  fold- 
ing doors  of  marble,  intended  to  inclose  and  preserve  the  Inscrip- 
tion. 

The  advowson  of  this  church  was  bestowed,  at  an  early  period, 
by  the  family  of  Clement,  in  whom  the  lordship  of  Dimchurch 
was  then  vested,  on  the  monks  of  Pipewell  Abbey,  Northampton- 
shire. It  is  memorable  that  when  John  Dunheved,  who  succeeded 
to  tlie  lordship  in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  purposed  to  enter  upon 
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Uie  rights  of  the  church,  the  abbot  of  Plpewell  assembled  a large 
body  of  horse  and  foot,  and  retained  possession  by  force.  It  was 
in  tlic  neighbourhood  of  Diinchurcli  that  some  conspirators  as- 
st iiibled,  in  tlie  second  of  James  I.  for  the  purpose,  as  it  was 
said,  of  surprising  and  carrying  olF the  Princess  Elizabeth,  then 
at  Combe  Abbey. 

At  Little  Lawfori)  (written  Lilleford  in  Domesday)  stood  till 
lately  the  mansion  of  the  Roughtons;  but  in  consetjuence  of  ati 
unliappy  transaction  v.hich  clouded  tlie  fortunes  of  that  family, 
the  hereditary  seat  is  now  levelled  with  the  ground.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  state  the  cliaructer  of  this  occurence,  but  we  willingly 
render  our  notice  of  it  as  brief  as  possible. 

Sir  Theodosius  Edward  Alleslcy  Houghton,  Hart,  possessed 
the  estate,  on  the  demise  of  his  father,  with  remainder,  if  he  died 
before  coming  of  legal  age,  to  his  only  sister,  a lady  married  to 
Captain  John  Donelian.  In  consequence  of  a disorder  indiscrcetly'^ 
conlracled.  Sir  Theodosius  was,  in  the  year  1780,  in  the  habit  of 
taking  dillerent  medicines  ; and  after  swallowing  the  contents  of 
a phial,  unhappily  presented  to  his  lips  by  the  innocent  hand  of 
his  mother,  he  was  seized  with  the  most  dreadful  symptoms, 
and  in  about  one  quarter  of  an  hour  he  expired.  By  the  coro- 
nor’s  verdkt  his  death  was  imputed  to  his  brother' iu-Iaw.  l)o- 
nellau  was  put  to  the  bar,  and  it  was  proved,  by  circumstantial 
evidence,  to  the- satisfaction  of  the  Jury,  that  he  had  substituted 
a distillation  of  laurel  leaves  for  the  medicine  sent  by  the  apothe- 
cary, For  this  dreadful  offence  be  underwent  the  usual  sentence 
of  the  law.* 
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* The  (rial  is  printed  at  length,  and  is  highly  worthy  of  Inspection.  A 
violent  popular  ejamour,  dangerous  to  the  btst  purposes  of  jusiice,  was  raised 
at  tiie  time,  against  the  suspected,  and  subsequently  criminated,  person;  but 
the  circuuistaiitial  evidence  jtroduced  was  certainly  very  strong.  As  a trifling 
particular  connected  witli  this  melancholy  event,  we  may  observe  (ihougli  it 
was  not  addnved  in  evidence  on  the  trial)  that  a respectable  geiitleiuan  of 
VV'^arwicksiiire,  on  examining  the  books  in  Captain  Doitellan’s  usual  room  of 
retirement,  found  a I’rcatise  on  Poisons,  with  the  leaf  relating  to  laurel  water 
donbU'd  down. 
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The  manor  was  sold  about  the  year  1790,  by  Sir  Edward 
Boughtoii,  Bart,  to  John  Caldecote,  Esq.  and,  at  the  same  time, 
Lawford  Hall  was  disposed  of,  in  lots,  as  building  materials. 
A portion  of  the  stabling  only  was  suffered  to  remain,  which  is 
laow  attached  to  a farm  house  built  near  the  spot.  To  this  farm- 
house the  site  of  the  ancient  mansion  acts  as  garden  ground  and 
orchard.  Considerable  lime  works  are  opened  in  the  vicinity;  and, 
at  a short  distance,  Mr.  Caldecote  has  constructed  a handsome 
and  commodious  residence. 

Church  Laiiiford  is  a smalt  village  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Avon  ; and,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  that  river,  is  Newnha.w 
Rfgis,  so  called  on  account  of  it  having  formerly  belonged  to 
the  king,  as  is  evident,’^  says  Dngdale,  by  the  Quo  War- 
ranto Roll  of  13  Edw'ard  I.  where  the  king’s  atturney,  question- 
ing the  prior  of  Kenilworth  for  it,  alledged  that  King  Richard  I. 
was  seized  thereof.”  The  canons  of  Kenilworth,  however,  en- 
joyed the  property  from  the  time  of  Henry  I.  to  the  Dissolution. 
I’his  place  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  at  any  period  a village  of  much  note.  There  are  now 
only  a few  scattered  habitations  in  the  parish.  The  church  has 
been  desecrated  for  many  years,  and  little  at  present  remains  ex- 
cept the  tower,  which  is  rendered  picturesque  hy  a partial  screen 
of  ivy.  The  furniture  of  the  church  is  said  by  Dr.  Thomas  to 
liave  been  handsome;  and  on  the  walls  were  painted,  in  fresco, 
the  offerings  of  the  wise  men  ; liie  taking  of  the  Saviour  from 
the  Cross;  and  full  proportions  of  the  four  Evangelists.  These, 
according  to  Ireland,  bore  the  character  and  style  of  painting  of 
the  time  of  James  L The  cemetery  is  now  converted  to  a rick- 
yard,  which  has  been  rendered  level  by  layers  of  bones.  Among 
the  persons  interred  here  was  Sir  Francis  Leigh,  created  Earl  of 
Chichester  by  Charles  I.  as  a reward  for  his  eminent  loyalty."^ 

In  this  parish,  on  the  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  is  a bath  once 
of  much  celebrity.  The  water  is  considered  a weak  chalybeate, 
and  issues  from  a mineral  spring  about  a mile  distant,  passing  in 

' its 

* Grandson  to  Wiliiatn,  3'ounger  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Leigh,  of  Stoneleigh. 
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its  course  to  tlie  batli  through  a lime-pit.  This  water  is  yet  in 
some  request,  and  is  found  particularly  efficacious  in  scorbutic 
complaints,  A discourse  was  published,  in  the  year  1582,  con- 
cerning its  merits,  by  Walter  }3ailey,  piiysiciaii  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. 

WoLSTON  is  seated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Avon,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  three  miles  from  Church  Lawford.  This  is  a large  and 
cheerful  village,  ornamented  with  a mansion,  and  rendered  de- 
sirable by  many  neat  and  commodious  habitations.  Wohton 
House,  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Scott,  is  an  extensive  brick  edilice,  but 
placed,  perhaps,  in  rather  too  low  a situation.  The  attached 
grounds  are  ricli  in  natural  circumstances,  and  are  finely  disposed. 
On  the  southern  bank  of  tlie  Avon  are  the  remains  of  a Roman 
encampment. 

There  was  in  this  paiish  an  alien  priory,  which  was  a cell  to 
St.  Peter’s  super  Dinam,  in  France.  As  these  cells  had  not  often 
a regular  foundation,  it  is  freqiiently  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
period  at  which  they  were  first  endowed.  Dugdale  supposes  that 
this  was  founded  shortly  after  the  Conquest,  for  which  opinion  he 
alledges  substantial  reasons.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  at 
any  period  a flourishing  establisliment ; and,  in  the  time  of 
Richard  IL  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  l^eter’s  disposed  of  their 
rights  for  a valuable  consideration  to  the  Carlliusiau  convent  near 
Coventry. 

Wolston  cluirch  is  a Aibric  of  cruciform  character,  evidentlt 
raised  at  different  periods.  The  ttrwer,  from  its  flat  proportions, 
vroiild  appear  to  have  been  constructed  in  an  early  Norman  age, 
and  was  perhaps  built  at  the  time  the  alien  priory  was  founded. 
On  the  south  side  is  a round-headed  doorway,  which,  from  its 
rudeness  of  execution,  may  be  tliougbt  the  fragment  of  a still 
more  ancient  structure;  and  in  Domesday  there  is  mention  of  a 
chifrch  then  standing  in  this  place.  The  other  parts  are  of  the 
Gothic  of  various  eras.  The  interior  is  homely,  but  capacious. 
On  the  south  of  the  chancel  are  still  remaining  the  three  stone 
recesses  used  by  priests  during  the  performance  of  high  mass. 

1 The 
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The  spot  termed  Knightlow  Cross,  already  noticed  as  the 
place  for  payment  of  the  JVrdth  Mo^^ey  due  from  certain  parishes 
in  this  hundred,  is  close  to  the  side  of  the  high  road  between 
DimcliiH’ch  and  Coventry,  and  is  distant  from  Rytonupon  JDuns- 
more  about  one  mile.  Here  is  a tumulus  (as  the  word  Lowe 
implies)  probably  the  burial  place  of  some  distinguished  Roman. 
On  tiie  summit  of  the  raoimi  a cross  was  afterwards  erected,  but 
this  was  demolished  many  ages  back.  A large  block  of  stone 
yet  remains,  in  tlm  centre  of  which  a basin  is  hollowed  to  contain 
the  Wrath  Pence.  At  each  corner  of  the  tumulus  is  planted  a 
fir  tree.  This  elevated  spot  commands  extensive  and  pleasing 
prospecis,  to  wliicli  tiie  spires  of  Coventry,  rising  gracefully  in 
the  distance,  irnpart  much  effect  ; and  it  is  at  the  termination  of 
a stretch  of  road,  planted  on  each  side  witii  fioirrishing  firs  so  as 
to  form  a complete  avenue  nearly  four  miles  in  length. 

SouTHAM  Division 

comprises  the  following  parishes,  hamlet,  and  chapelry : Ascote 
(or  Chapel  Ascote)  ; Birdingbury  ; Qranhoro'ugh  ; Hides-Pas- 
tiires ; (hanslet)  Hodnell;  (extraparochial)  Honingham ; It~ 
chill glon,  Bishop’s  ; Itchhgton,  long;  Ladbrooke  ; Leaming- 
ton Mastang  ; Marton  ; Napton  on  the  Hill ; Radbomn,  lower; 
(extraparochial)  Radbourn,  upper  ; (extraparochial)  Shuckhurgh, 
upper;  SoiUham ; Stockton;  Wappenbury,  with  Eathrope; 
Water  gall;  (extraparochial)  Weston  under  Wetherhy ; WiWs- 
Fastures ; (extraparochial)  Wolfhamcote. 

SouTiiAM  is  a small  market  town  on  the  high  road  from  Co- 
ventry to  Banbury,  and  is  distant  from  the  former  place  twelve 
miles.  The  turnpike  road  leading  from  Warwick  to  the  metro- 
polis likewise  passes  through  Southam  ; and  from  the  traffic  on 
these  roads  the  town  derives  its  chief  emolument.  It  has  a 
weekly  market,  hut  little  business  is  then  transacted.  The  whole 
place  wears  the  aspect  of  a large  village.  In  Domesday  the 
nauie  is  written  Sucham,  and  the  tov/n  is  there  said  to  contain 

four 
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four  hlcleii,  iiuviug  two  mills  rated  at  IV5.  and  woods  of  one 
mile  in  iengtli,  and  half  a mile  in  breadth,  all  of  which  were  in 
the  kinj^s  hands.  The  weekly  market,  and  a yearly  fair  to  last 
eight  days,  were  granted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  cliurch 
is  a handsome  Gulhic  building,  with  a spire  springing  from  a 
square  tower  at.  the  west  end. 

The  village  of  Long  Itchington  lies  on  the  road  to  Coven- 
try, at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  town  just  noticed. 
This  place  evidently  derives  its  name  from  the  little  river  Ichene, 
on  the  bank  of  which  it  is  situate.  The  property  of  the  lordship 
of  Itchington,  previously  to  its  becoming  vested  in  the  two  re- 
spectable families  of  Newdigate  and  Ltigl),  was  pcciilihily  un- 
fortunate in  several  of  its  possessors.  John  de  Pinkney,  who 
possessed  a moiety  of  the  manor  in  the  reign  of  Edward  1.*  was 
bung  for  felony.  Sir  John  de  Odingsells,  Lord  of  the  manor  in 
the  time  of  Edward  III.  was  outlawed  lor  divers  felonies  and  se- 
ditions. His  son  John  received,  in  the  same  reign,  the  king’s 
pardon  for  breaking  the  house  of  William  de  Sbareshull,  and 
robbing  it  of  plate  and  jewels  to  the  value  of  one  hundred  pounds. 

with  certain  gold,  in  Florens,  and  other  ready  money.’’  An- 
other John  de  Odingsells,  in  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  put 
a period  to  his  ancient  family,  and  died  in  a miserable  condition  ; 
for,  having  mortgaged  this  lordship,  he  became  so  poor  that  liad 
not  one  Harewood,  formerly  bis  tenant,  taken  him  into  his  house 
out  of  pity,  he  had  died  in  the  street.”'*' 

The  estate  now  passed  to  a gay  and  flourishing  lord.  The 
Earl  of  Leicester,  wl)o  could  afford  to  expend  large  sums  without 
danger  of  the  penalties  of  extravagance,  succeeded ; and  he  had 
the  honour  of  here  entertaining  Elizabeth,  his  royal  mistress, 
who  is  so  well  known  to  have  had  a great  taste  for  costi)  plea- 
sures when  herself  was  not  at  the  charge  of  providing  them. 
Tliis  festivity  took  place  in  the  course  of  the  queen’s  progress 

towards 

* Which  moiety  he,  however,  sold  to  Hugh  de  Odijigsells  for  one  hundred 
njarks  of  »ilver. 
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towards  KeTiilworih,  in  1575.  She  arrived  at  Itcbiiigton  mi 
Saturday  tlie  9th  of  July;  and  we  learn  from  Laneham,  the  his- 
torian of  that  maguilicent  progress,  that  there  was  pitched  here 
a tent,  which  for  number  and  shift  of  large  and  goodlye  roomz 
might  be  comparable  with  a beautifull  paiiais/’  This  temporary 
Jiabitation  was,  indeed,  so  spacious  that  it  had  seaven  cart 
lode  of  pynz  perteining  too  it.”  Pleasant  pastime  in  hunting 
was  prepared  to  banish  tedium  from  the  ensuing  ride,  so  that  it 
was  eight  in  the  evening  before  her  highness  arrived  at  Kenil- 
worth. 

Itchington  is  now  a small  village;  but,  at  the  period  of  the 
Conquest,  and  during  the  ages  which  immediately  succeeded,  it 
appears  to  have  been  of  considerable  consequence.  It  like- 
wise boasts  for  a native  a man  eminent  in  the  pious  chroni- 
cles of  his  day  ; St.  Wolstan,  who  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
Worcester  in  1062.  He  was  educated  in  the  abbey  of  Peter- 
borough, but  was  shorn  a monk  in  the  monastery  at  Worcester, 
where  his  father  was  then  living,  devoted  to  religious  services. 
Few  bishops  of  the  early  ages  have  been  so  favourably  treated 
by  historians  as  this  prelate  : we  hear  little  touching  his  mira- 
cles, but  much  concerning  his  real  virtues  and  strength  of  under- 
standing. His  zeal  for  religion  and  public  morals,  when  directed 
by  tlie  fanciful  piety  of  the  era,  unavoidably  led  to  actions  which 
now'  raise  a smile,  though  they  then  excited  serious  admiration;* 
but  all  waiters  concur  in  ascribing  to  him  simplicity  of  heart  and 
unbounded  benevolence.  By  Bishop  Wolstan  the  cathedral  of 
Worcester,  which  had  been  burned  by  order  of  Hard  lean  ute,  was 
completely  restored. 

Birdingbuiiy  is  twm  and  a half  miles  from  Long  Itchington, 
x)n  the  north-east.  This  is  one  of  the  places  which  Earl  Leofric 
gave  to  the  Benedictine  monks,  on  founding  the  monastery  at 
Coventry.  The  monks  granted  tlieir  interest  in  this  estate  to  the 
family  of  Hastings,  of  Allesley  iii  this  county,  who  held  it  by 

the 

* See  some  anecdotes  concerning  this  prelate  in  the  Beauties,  &c.”  for 
Worcestershire,  p.  6‘i,  and  95, 
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tlie  service  of  one  fee.  After  various  tiiuismissions  the 

property  was  obtained,  in  1()74,  by  Sir  Charles  Wheler,  Bart, 
whose  son,  Sir  William  Wlieler,  resigned  his  right  and  title  to 
tiie  Lady  Dorotliy  his  mother.  By  this  lady  tlie  estate  was  con- 
veyed, ill  1687,  to  Symon  Biddulph,  Es(|.  The  family  of  Bid- 
diilph  were  originally  seated  in  Stati()rdshire,  and  took  their 
name  from  the  village  of  Biddulph  in  that  county,  ” of  which,’* 
says  Dr.  Tiiomas,  they  have  been  lords  since  the  Conquest.’* 
The  present  representative  of  tliis  family  is  Sir  'rheophilus  Bid- 
dnlph,  Bari,  who  has  here  a venerable  mansion,  well  suited  to 
the  needs  and  purposes  of  ancient  English  hospitality. 

Lk AMiNCTON  Hastang  (often,  hut  erroneously,  written  I,e- 
mmgton  Hastings)  adjoins  the  preceding  parish.  I’lds  village  is 
seated  on  the  sout’n  hank  of  the  river  liCame,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance of  site  it  obviously  acquires  the  first  part  of  its  ap- 
pellation : the  second  it  deriv(;s  from  the  powerful  family  of 
Hastangs,  who  long  resided  here  in  all  the  rude  splendour  usual 
with  the  cliicftains  of  the  early  ages,  fn  the  reign  of  Charles 
I.  the  manor  was  purchased  by  Sir  Thomas  Trevor,  one  of  the 
barons  of  the  exchequer,  who  bequeathed  it  to  Sir  Charles  Wheler, 
Bart.  By  Dorothy,  the  relict  of  Sir  Charles  Wheler,  an  alms- 
house was  founded  and  endowed,  for  the  maintenance  of  two  poor 
persons  ; and,  adjoining  this  institution,  is  an  hospital  for  the 
maintenance  of  eight  poor  persons  of  the  parish,  founded  and 
endowed  by  Humphrey  Davis,  in  the  fift!)  of  King  .Tames  I.  The 
lands  bequeatlied  by  this  latter  benefactor  for  charitable  purposes 
it  appears  were  unjustly  withheld  for  twenty  six  years,  hut  were 
then  recovered,  and  directed  to  their  intended  channel,  by  the 
exertions  of  Sir  Thomas  Trevor.  The  building  is  now  fallen 
much  to  decay  ; but  a speedy  restoration  is  projected.  The  Rev. 
Sir  Charles  Wheler,  Bart,  has  here  an  agreeable  residence. 

In  this  parish  is  the  hamlet  of  Heudwick,  from  which  a 
branch  of  the  Hastangs,  mentioned  above,  took  surname.  The 
Herd  wick  family  once  bore  some  sway  in  this  county,  but  after- 
wards removed  to  Leiccstersliire,  and  the  name  became  sxtinct  in 
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the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  John  Herdwick,  the  last  male  of  this 
family,  is  mention  by  Burton,  in  his  description  of  Leicestershire, 
in  the  following  terms  : He  was  a man  of  small  stature,  but 

of  great  courage  and  strength,  who,  at  that  lime  as  Henry, 
Earl  of  Richmond  coming  to  encounter  King  Richard  III.  was 
lodged  at  Atherslone,  the  night  before  the  battle  fought,  came  to 
the  said  earl  tendring  himself  and  his  service,  bringing  with  him 
men,  and  certain  great  horses,  and  became  guide  to  the  earl  and 
his  array.  This  is  the  man  of  whom  the  tradition  goeth  by  an 
unknown  name,  by  wliose  good  conduct  the  earl  got  the  advan- 
tantage  of  the  ground,  winde,  and  siume.^’  JohnHerdwick  lived 
at  Lindley  Hall,  near  Hinckley. 

Upper  Shuckburgh,  or  Shuckburgh  Superior,  is  near  the 
eastern  border  of  the  county,  and  is  distant  rather  more  than  five 
miles  from  the  town  of  Southam.  At  the  time  of  the  Norman 
Survey  the  Earl  of  Mellent  held  four  hides  in  this  place ; but, 
shortly  after,  the  property  passed  to  the  family  of  Danvers.  In 
the  10th  of  Henry  VI.  John  Shuckborough,  Esq.  was  certified  to 
hold  a manor  here,  by  the  fourth  part  of  a knight’s  fee;  and 
the  manorial  rights  have  remained  with  his  descendants  to  the 
present  day.  Shuckburgh  Hall,  the  seat  of  this  ancient  family, 
is  a capacious  and  handsome  residence,  surrounded  by  an  ex- 
tensive park,  which  is  well  stocked  with  deer,  but  has  lately 
suffered  much  in  the  picturesque  beauty  of  its  woodland  re- 
cesses. There  is  a melancholy  tale  connected  with  this  man- 
sion, which  we  would  willingly  avoid  repeating,  if  we  did  not 
know  that  such  narrations  as  exhibit  the  frightful  effects  of 
unrestrained  passion  may  point  a moral”  for  the  possible  be- 
nefit of  the  listener.  In  few  words  the  story  runs  thus : — The 
daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Stewkley  Shuckburgh,  Bart,  was  fitted 
equally  by  charms  of  person  and  mind  to  attract  admiration. 
She  was  seen  by  a Lieutenant  Sharp  of  the  Bedfordshire  militia, 
and  the  violence  of  affection  which  she  created  in  his  Imsom  the 
sequal  mournfully  illustrates.  He  visited  at  the  house,  and  was 
l-eeeived  by  her  father  with  the  hospitality  becoming  an  English 
f gentleman. 
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gentleman,  until  liis  wishes  respecting  tlie  lady  were  discovered. 
Oil  apparently  just  grounds  of  disapproval  he  was  then  forbid- 
den the  house;  and  in  tliis  sentence  of  dismission  Miss  Shuck- 
burgh  concurred.  But,  though  she  yielded  readily  to  the  deter- 
mination of  parental  judgment,  she  had  formed  a favourable  opi- 
nion of  the  flattering  visitor,  and  had  exchanged  with  him  seve- 
ral letters.  These  tokens  of  confidence  siie  desired  might  he 
returned,  on  the  interruption  of  their  friendship;  and  Mr.  Sharp 
appointed  a time.  The  lady  was  to  deposit  the  letters  received 
from  him  in  a summer  house  of  the  gardens,  and  there  he  pro- 
mised that  the  papers  signed  by  her  hand  should  likewise  be  placed. 
On  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  25t!i  of  March,  1809,  the  letters 
possessed  by  Miss  Shuckburgh  were  to  be  resigned ; and  she  had 
his  assurance  that  on  tiie  succeeding  morning  she  would  find 
those  written  by  herself,  on  the  same  spot.  She  left  the  mansion 
at  an  early  hour  of  Sunday,  and  was  observed  by  a curious  ser- 
vant to  direct  her  steps  to  the  summer  house;  but,  tlirough  all 
the  horrible  night,  lier  phrenzied  correspondent  had  lingered 
about  the  premises,  meditating  an  action  pregnant  with  blood  and 
terror.  On  entering  the  summer-house  she  found  him  tiiere.  The 
prying  servant  iiad  dogged  her  footsteps.  He  listened,  wlicn 
near,  and  heard  two  voices  in  earnest  dispute.  The  lone  olthe 
lady  was  evidently  repulsive;  and  presently  he  heard  the  dis- 
charge of  a pistol ; and  a person  fell ! In  two  seconds,  according 
to  the  calculation  of  the  amazed  listener,  another  pistol  was  dis- 
charged; and  a second  fall  ensued.  He  now  alarmed  the  family  ; 
and,  on  entering,  it  was  found  that  this  wretched  dupe  of  passion 
had  first  shot  the  object  of  liis  tenderest  desires,  and  had  then 
destioyed  himself.  It  is  impossible  to  quit  the  subject  without 
lamenting  that  a female  of  such  amiable  inclinations,  and  one  so 
ready  to  retrieve  the  first  step  of  misplaced  confidence,  should 
be  selected  for  the  victim  of  a madman’s  fever.  At  tlie  time  of 
her  death.  Miss  Shuckburgh  was  about  twenty-one  years  of 
age.  , 

The  title  of  baronet  was  bestowed  on  John  Shuckburgh,  E^;q. 
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by  Charles  II.  in  the  year  1660.  The  father  of  this  gentlemaii 
experienced  many  caiainities,  in  consequence  of  his  zeal  for  the 
royal  cause,  in  the  preceding  reign.  The  story  of  his  exertions 
possesses  some  interest,  and  is  thus  stated  by  the  continuator  of 
Dugdale  : — As  King  Charles  I.  marched  to  Edgcot,  near  Ban- 
bury, on  the  22d  of  October  1642,  he  saw  a person  hunting  in 
the  fields  not  far  from  Shuckborough,  with  a very  good  pack  of 
hounds;  upon  which  it  is  reported  that  he  fetched  a deep  sigh, 
and  asked  who  that  gentleman  was  that  hunted  so  merrily  that 
morning,  when  he  was  going  to  fight  for  his  crown  and  dignity  f 
And  being  told  that  it  was  Richard  Shuckburgh,  he  was  or- 
dered to  be  called  to  him,  and  was  by  him  very  graciously  re- 
ceived. Upon  which  he  went  immediately  home,  armed  all  his 
tenants,  and  the  next  day  attended  on  him  in  the  field,  where  he 
was  kniglited,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Edghili.  After 
tlie  taking  in  of  Banbury  Castle,  and  his  majesty’s  retreat  from 
those  parts,  he  went  to  his  own  seat,  and  fortified  himself  on  the 
top  of  Shuckborough  Hill,  where  being  attacked  by  some  of  the 
Parliament  forces  he  defended  himself  till  he  fell,  with  most  of  his 
tenants  about  him ; but  being  taken  up,  and  life  perceived  in  him 
he  was  carried  away  prisoner  to  Kenilworth  Castle,  where  he  lay 
a considerable  time,  and  was  forced  to  purchase  his  liberty  at  a 
dear  rate.”  * 

Sir  George,  W.  A.  Sbuckburgh  Evelyn,  Bart,  who  died  in 
1804,  represented  the  comity  of  Warwick  in  three  successive 
Parliaments,  ami  was  distinguished  for  his  ardent  love  of  science. 
His  deep  and  laborious  researches  in  astronomy  and  general  phi- 
losophy, rendered  him  a valuable  member  of  the  Royal  Society, 
and  an  ornament  to  the  literary  char.icter  of  liis  country.  In 
private  life  he  is  said  to  have  sunk  to  some  defects  of  judgment, 
to  v/hich  an  acquaintance  with  letters  should  have  rendered  him 
superior.  By  tiiose  well  able  to  appreciate  bis  pretensions  he  is 
represented  as  suspicious,  irritable,  and  selfish;  as  one  who  wasr 
habitually  sedulous  to  ascribe  the  best-seeming  actions  of  bis  fel- 
low-creatures to  sordid  and  corrupt  motives.  We  do  not  believe 

that; 

* Thojsias’s  Edit,  of  Warwiclisidre,  &c.  p.  309. 
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Viial  the  matljematics  could  afford  him  ground  for  such  a degrad- 
ing liahit  of  opinion  ; and  lament  that  science  had  not  so  far  ele- 
vated his  imagination,  as  to  persuade  him  that  it  is  probable  men 
^ay  act  from  a genuine  love  of  honour,  even  when  calculations  of 
interest  run  counter  to  their  conduct. 

The  church  of  Shuckburgh  was  originally,  and  is  now,  a sti- 
pendiary cure.  The  building  is  of  stone,  and  contains  many  mo- 
numents to  different  members  of  the  family  which  has  so  long 
possessed  the  manor.  The  windows  are  adorned  with  some  liand- 
soine  stained  glass,  chiefly  executed  by  Egginton. 

A district  now  requires  notice  from  its  locality,  which  is  eu* 
tirely  distinct  from  Warwickshire  as  a county.  This  is 

THE  COUWTY  OF  THE  CITY  OF  COVENTRY. 

In  the  year  Idol,  King  Henry  VI.  as  a mark  of  especial  fa- 
vour, granted  that  the  city  of  Coventry,  and  certain  villages  in  iU 
adjacency,  should  be  constituted  an  entire  county  of  themselves, 
incorporate  botli  in  deed  and  name.  His  charter  enacts  that  the 
bailiffs  of  the  city  shall  be  slicrifl's  of  the  county,  and  the  same 
coroner  preside  over  both.  This  charter  was  confirmed  by  Ed® 
ward  IV. 

The  county  of  the  city  of  Coventry  is  situate  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  Warwickshire,  and  is  chiefly  encoin{)assed  by  the 
hundred  of  Kriightlow.  Tlie  greatest  length,  from  Bedworth  to 
a point  near  Bagiiitcn,  in  a uorth-east  and  southwest  direction, 
is  seven  mile’s  and  a half;  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from  near 
Nettle  Hill  to  Brownsliiil  Green,  in  about  an  east  and  west  di- 
rection, is  seven  miles  and  a quarter.  The  district  contains  in 
all  about  18,161  acres.’^  * The  places  united  with  the  city  of 
Coventry  in  tlie  formation  of  this  County  are  Ansfe^ ; ExhaU; 
Fo/esMll ; Kereslpj  ; Sow  (part  of)  Stivichail ; Stoke;  and 
Wijken.  The  maj  or  and  aldermen  of  Coventry  are  ojScially  jus- 
VoL.  XV.  H ticei 
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tices  of  the  peace  for  the  county,  and  hold  quarter  sessions  in  the 
same  manner,  and  with  the  same  powers,  as  counties  at  large. 
Their  privileges,  indeed,  are  numerous,  and  among  these  is  one 
that  perhaps  could  not  be  acted  on  with  satisfaction  either  to 
themselves  or  the  public  ; this  is  the  power  of  sitting  in  judg- 
ment on  capital  offences.  An  office  so  important  they  uniformly 
refer  to  the  judge  who  travels  the  Midland  Circuit.  Although 
King  Henry  intended  an  act  of  general  kindness  to  the  inhabi- 
tants when  he  granted  their  prescriptive  rights,  his  bounty  has 
obviously  entailed  one  privation  on  many  of  them ; the  freehold- 
ers of  this  county,  as  freeholders , are  not  entitled  to  vote  on  the 
return  of  any  members  to  Parliament ; as  servitude  alone  bestows 
a qualification  on  the  citizens  of  Coventry,  and  with  Warwickshire 
they  have  not  any  political  connexion. 

The  City  of  Coventry  is  supposed  to  have  been  founded  at 
a very  early  period,  as  the  final  syllable  of  its  appellation  is 
evidently  the  British  Tre,  a town.  The  prefix  to  this  simple 
and  general  term  was  added  by  the  Saxons,  and  may  rationally 
be  concluded  to  express  the  circumstance  of  a covent,  or  con- 
vent, being  erected  on  the  spot ; and  such  a foundation  we  find 
to  have  taken  place  in  a Saxon  era.  Camden  observes  that  in 
early  history,  and  in  the  pontifical  decrees,  the  name  of  the  city 
was  often  written  Conventria  ; and  he  instances  the  expression 
thus  translated  Either  the  Bishop  of  Conventry  is  not  in  his  right 
wits,  or  he  seems  wilfully  to  have  quitted  common  sense.^^  This,,  it 
is  observed,  must  relate  to  Alexander  de  Savensby,  who  was  conse- 
crated in  1224j  and  who,  according  to  Godwin,  was  a very 
learned  man,  “ but  pretended  to  visions  and  apparitions  scarce 
credible/' 

Coventry  was  certainly  not  used  by  the  Romans  for  military 
purposes,  and  few  vestiges  have  been  discovered  to  favour  the 
idea  of  their  entering  largely  on  a domestic  and  tranquil  associa- 
tion with  the  original  inhabitants.  On  excavating  the  spot 
termed  Broad  Gate,  in  the  year  1792,  there  was  found,  at  the 
depth  of  five  or  six  feet  from  the  surface,  " a regular  pavement, 
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and  upon  that  pavement  a coin  of  Nero  in  middle  brass/’  * On 
digging  for  the  foundation  of  a house,  on  the  site  of  the  old  town, 
a marble  figure  was  discovered  about  ten  inches  in  height,  the 
right  hand  leaning  on  a shield,  and  the  head  bound  with  a fillet 
resembling  wheat.  The  private  as  well  as  public  buildings  of 
the  Romans,  and  of  the  Britons  closely  connected  with  them, 
are  known  to  have  been  abundantly  ornamented  with  emblematic 
pieces  of  sculpture.  Most  of  these  were  destroyed  on  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  ; but  the  figure  thus  discovered  is  pro- 
bably one  that  eluded  the  eye  of  religious  reformers  f . The 
more  ancient  town  of  Coventry  is  believed  to  have  stood  on  the 
north  of  the  present  city,  as  extensive  foundations  have  been 
traced  in  that  direction,  near  the  spot  termed  St.  Nicholas’s 
Church  Yard. 

The  Warwickshire  antiquary,  Rous,  is  the  first  writer  that 
mentions  an  early  monastery  of  nuns  in  this  city ; and  he  informs 
us  that  when  the  traitor  Edric  invaded  Mercia,  and  destroyed 
many  towns,  in  101 G,  a house  of  nuns  in  Coventry,  of  which  a 
holy  virgin  named  St.  Osburg  had  been  sometime  abbess,  fell  a 
prey  to  his  ferocity.  Leland  says  that  King  Canute  first  founded 
a nunnery  here. 

In  conducting  the  History  of  Coventry  to  the  reign  of  King 
Edward  the  confessor  we  introduce  it  to  an  era  concerning  which 
we  are  furnished  with  documents  somewhat  more  satisfactory, 
though  these  are  mingled  with  one  of  the  most  fantastical  legends 
that  ever  met  with  popular  reception.  In  the  early  part  of  Ed- 
ward’s reign,  lieofric,  the  fifth  Earl  of  Mercia,  and  his  Countess 
Godiva,  (sometimes  also  called  Godifa,  Godina,  and  Goditha) 
founded  a monastery  on  the  ruins  of  St.  Osburg’s  nunnery.  This 
liCofric  was  descended  from  Leofric,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  the  time 
of  Ethelbald,  king  of  Mercia,  and  appears  to  have  been  a man  of 
eminent  talents,  as  he  stood  high  in  the  consideration  of  several 

H 2 successive 

* An  account  of  this  discovery  is  inserted  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine' 
for  1793. 

t This  figure  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  John  Nictson,  of  Coventry. 
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succesive  monarclis,  and  is  placed  by  historians  at  the  head  of 
various  great  state  transactions.  By  King  Canute  he  was  made 
Captain  General  of  the  royal  forces.  After  the  death  of  Canute 
he  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  advancing  to  the  Crown  Harold, 
the  son  of  that  king.  Edward  the  Confessor  was  principally  in- 
debted to  Leofric  for  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  and  was  subse- 
quently protected,  by  his  wisdom  and  power,  from  many  of  the 
turbulent  machinations  of  Earl  Godwyn.  The  Countess  Godiva 
was  sister  to  Tliorold,  sheriff  of  Lincolnshire,  a man  much  imbued 
with  the  piety  prevalent  in  that  age,  as  appears  by  his  founding 
the  abbey  of  Spalding.  She  is  said  by  Ingulphus  to  have  been 
a most  beautiful  and  devout  lady. 

The  monastery  founded  by  this  illustrious  pair  was  for  an  ab- 
bot and  twenty-four  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  it  sur- 
passed all  others  in  the  county  for  amplitude  of  revenue  and 
splendour  of  ornaments.  Earl  Leofric  bestowed  on  it  one  half  of 
the  town  in  which  it  was  situated,  and  twenty-four  lordships  in 
this  and  other  counties.  The  king  aud  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, with  a long  train  of  mitred  churchmen  and  powerful  no- 
bles, were  witnesses  to  the  act  of  endowment.  Pope  Alexander 
confirmed  the  grant,  and  added  many  privileges.  In  regard  to 
its  magnificence  of  embellishment  Malrnsbury  observes  that  it 
was  enriched  and  beautified  with  so  much  gold  and  silver  that  the 
walls  seemed  too  narrow  to  contain  it;  insomuchthatRob.de 
Limesie,  bishop  of  this  diocese  in  the  time  of  King  William  Ru- 
fus, scraped  from  one  beam  that  supported  the  shrines,  500  marks 
of  silver.^’  Among  the  reliques  was  an  arm  of  St.  Augustine, 
placed  in  a silver  shrine,  on  which  was  an  inscription  purporting 
that  it  was  purchased  of  the  Pope  by  Ageluethus,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

Earl  Leofric  died  in  a good  old  age,  in  the  13th  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  at  his  house  at  Bromley,  Stalfordshire,  and  w’as 
buried  in  a porch  of  the  monastery  church  which  he  had  founded. 
The  Lady  Godiva  appears  to  have  been  actuated  by  zealous  and 
habitual  piety.  Besides  founding  the  monastery  of  Stov/,  near 
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Lincoln,  slie  conferred  numerous  benefactions  on  the  foundation  at 
Coventry,  sending,"’  says  Dugdale,  for  skilful  Goldsmiths, 
who,  with  all  the  gold  and  silver  she  had,  made  crosses,  images 
of  saints,  and  other  curious  ornaments.”  The  period  of  her 
death  is  not  ascertained,  but  she  bequeathed  her  whole  treasure 
to  this  religious  house,  ""  and  even  at  the  point  of  death  gave  a 
rich  chain  of  precious  stones,  directing  it  to  be  put  about  the 
neck  of  the  blessed  Virgin’s  image,  so  that  those  who  came  of  de- 
votion thither  should  say  as  many  prayers  as  there  were  several 
gems  therein.”  Her  remains  were  interred  in  the  other  porch 
of  the  monastery  church. 

With  the  foundation  of  its  monastic  structure  commenced  the 
prosperity  of  Coventry.  While  the  means  of  commercial  inter- 
change were  difficult,  no  town,  that  had  not  in  its  vicinity  such 
mineral  veins  as  were  light  of  access  and  were  essential  to  the 
homely  needs  of  a people  who  had  few  wants  besides  those  which 
the  sword  and  the  ploughshare  might  supply,  could  hope  to  at- 
tract the  tide  of  traffic,  without  the  aid  of  superstitious  fascina- 
tion. Tribes  of  devotees;  saintly  feasts;  and  monastic  largesses, 
vain-gloriously  bestowed  alike  on  the  helpless  and  the  indolent, 
now  increased  the  trade  and  population  of  the  place,  and  rendered 
its  tolls  and  services  objects  of  consideration.  From  the  ge- 
neral character  of  Earl  Leofric,  as  given  by  early  historians  ; and 
from  the  bountiful  and  pious  disposition  he  evinced  in  tlie  found- 
ation of  his  monastery,  it  might  be  supposed  that  he  would  not 
exact  these  tolls  and  services,  for  to  him,  as  lord  of  the  town, 
they  were  due,  with  too  rigorous  a hand.  But  it  seems  the  citi- 
zens found  them  a grievance;  and  concerning  the  method  in 
which  they  obtained  relief  from  oppression  is  told  a romantic 
tale,  which  we  give  in  the  words  of  Sir  William  Dugdale:  The 

Countess  Godeva,  bearing  an  extraordinary  affection  to  tliis  place,  ^ 
often  and  earnestly  besought  her  husband  that,  for  the  love  of 
God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  he  would  free  it  from  that  grievous 
servitude  whereunto  it  was  subject ; but  he,  rebuking  her  for 
importuning  him  in  a manner  so  inconsistent  with  his  profit,  com-' 
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manded  that  she  should  thenceforth  forbear  to  move  therein ; yet 
she,  out  of  her  womanish  pertinacy,  continued  to  solicit  him,  in- 
somuch that  he  told  her  if  she  would  ride  on  horseback  naked 
from  one  end  of  the  town  to  the  other,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people,  he  would  grant  her  request.  Whereunto  she  returned, 
But  will  you  give  me  leave  so  to  do  P And  he  replying  Yes  / 
the  noble  lady,  upon  an  appointed  day,  got  on  horseback  naked, 
with  her  hair  loose,  so  that  it  covered  all  her  body  but  the  legs, 
and  thus  performing  the  journey  returned  with  joy  to  her  hus- 
band; who  thereupon  granted  to  the  inhabitants  a charter  of 
freedom.  In  memory  whereof  the  picture  of  him  and  his  said 
lady  were  set  up  in  a south  window  of  Trinity  Church,  in  this 
city,  about  King  Ilichard  the  Second^s  time,  and  his  right 
hand  holding  a charter,  with  these  words  written  thereon : 

31  lLuricl;e  fot  the  lobe  of  thee 
Vaz  make  Cobentre  toRtee#” 

It  is  said  by  Rapin  " that  the  Countess,  previous  to  her  rid- 
ing, commanded  all  persons  to  keep  within  doors,  and  from  their 
windows,  on  pain  of  death  : but,  notwithstanding  this  severe  pe- 
nalty, there  was  one  person  who  could  not  forbear  giving  a look, 
out  of  curiosity  • but  it  cost  him  his  life.^' 

This  story  appears  legendary  at  the  first  and  slightest  glance. 
The  females  of  the  era  at  which  Lady  Godiva  flourished  accounts 
cd  modesty  of  attire,  and  scrupulous  secretion  of  person,  virtues 
connected  with  Teligious  merit ; and  we  have  evidence  that  the 
countess  was  habitually  inclined  to  perform  religious  duty  to  an 
extremity  of  attention,  and  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  zealous 
devotees  of  the  age.  Is  it  then  likely  that  religious  feelings 
would  allow  her  to  commit  such  a strange  act  of  indecency,  for 
the  mere  exoneration  from  tolls  and  duties  of  a few  hundreds  of 
her  husband 'S  vassals  ? But,  if  we  can  believe  that  pious  habits 
were  not  sufliciently  powerful  to  confirm  this  lady  in  the  modest 
ireseirves  which  appear  born  with  the  sex,  and  which  quit  it  only 
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in  the  last  stages  of  depravity,  shall  we  venture  to  imagine  that 
a husband  ever  existed  who  would  allow  ""  the  winds  of  heaven^' 
to  visit  so  freely  a beloved  wife^s  person  ? And  that  Leofric  was 
a fond  and  approving  husband  seems  clear  from  the  readiness 
with  which  he  joined  the  name  of  Godiva  with  his  own  in  the 
costly  religious  foundation  at  Coventry.  The  coarseness  of  his 
conduct,  if  we  suppose  him  capable  of  so  acting,  cannot  be  attri- 
buted to  the  prevailing  barbarity  of  the  age;  for  female  modesty 
and  connubial  strictness  of  conduct  were  dearly  prized  at  this  pe- 
riod, however  deficient  it  might  be  in  minor  delicacies  of  senti- 
ment and  exterior  polish.  Leofric,  then,  must  form  an  exception 
to  the  general  feeling ; but  the  man  forming  such  an  exception 
must  be  besotted,  ignorant,  and  weak.  Leofric,  however,  wa* 
neither;  he  was  the  counsellor  of  kings,  the  defender  of  thrones, 
and  the  patron  of  the  clergy. 

In  some  doubts  concerning  the  truth  of  this  indecent  trans- 
action,” communicated  to  Gough  by  Mr.  Pegge,  and  printed  in 
the  additions  to  Camden,  occurs  the  following  notice  of  the  dif- 
ferent writers  through  whose  hands  the  tale  has  passed  : ‘‘  Leo- 
fric died  in  1057,  and  yet  the  story  is  not  mentioned  by  any  wri- 
ter older  than  Matthew  of  Westminster,  who  did  not  flourish  till 
1307,  250  years  after  the  fact.  The  more  ancient  authors,  though 
they  speak  of  Leofric’s  foundation  at  Coventry,  and  of  Godiva’s 
concurrence  and  benefactions  to  it,  yet  they  take  not  the  least 
notice  of  this  circumstance  : as,  the  author  of  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle; Ingulfus;  Ordericus  Vitalis  ; Henry  of  Huntingdon  ; Si- 
meon Dunelmensis;  Chron.  Mailross ; Florence  of  Worcester; 
John  Abbas  de  Burgo  ; and  William  of  Malmsbury ; which  last 
particularly  treating  of  the  monastery  at  Coventry,  had  a fair  op- 
portunity of  recording  a circumstance  so  singular.  As  to  Mat- 
thew of  Westminster  he  transcribes  Hoveden,  who  flourished  A. 
1204,  as  appears  by  his  words  and  expressions.  Hoveden,  how- 
ever, has  not  a syllable  of  Godiva^s  exploit ; but  Matthew,  JOO 
years  after,  has  added  it  at  large ; whence  it  follows  that  he  was 
the  first  reporter,  from  some  vulgar  or  legendary  tradition.  It 
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inay  be  alledged,  perhaps,  in  liis  favour  that  the  transacticm 
represented  in  a window  of  Trinity  Church,  at  Coventry ; th$ 
effigies  of  Godiva  and  her  husband,  with  an  epigraphe  expressing 
that  tlie  earl  freed  the  town  from  tolls  at  the  request  of  his  wife. 
But,  supposing  it  to  exhibit  all  the  particulars  included  in  Matr 
thew’s  legend,  yet,  as  it  was  not  made  till  Richard  the  Second’s 
time,  it  might  be  grounded  on  the  testimony  of  Matth.ew  of  WesG 
ininster,  or  Brompton,  who  likewise  lived  before  Richard  if.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  the  processions,  or  cavalcades,  whiph  have 
long  been  used  annually  at  Coventry,  in  commemoration  of  this 
event;  since,  in  all  appearance,  they  stand  upon  no  better 
ground,  and  have  been  taken  up  by  the  inhabitants,  without 
examination,  from  authors  of  little  credit/’* 

But,  after  consigning  this  tale  to  a quiet  place  among  the 
fabulous  crudities  of  an  unlettered  period,  f Coventry  has  stiii 
cause  to  look  with  gratitude  on  the  memory  of  Lady  Godiva.  To 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  countess  and  her  husband  the  city 
is  evidently  indebted  for  its  early  consequence  ; and  a fresh  source 
of  power  and  emolument  speedily  arose  from  their  descendants. 
Shortly  subsequent  to  the  Norman  conquest,  the  lordship  of  Co- 
ventry bec^ime  vested,  by  the  marriage  of  Lucia,  grand-daughter 
of  Leofric,  in  the  Earls  of  Chester.  Ranulph,  her  husband,  was  a 
great  benefactor  to  the  city ; and  by  the  earls  of  this  race  was 
constructed,  within  the  manor  of  Cheylesmore,  on  the  south  side 
of  Coventry,  a fortified  mansion  or  castle.  Earl  Ranulph  proba- 
bly resided  much  in  this  place,  as  he  bestowed  so  much  attention 
on  the  neighbourhood  as  to  cause  four  chapels  to  be  erected  in  as 
many  adjacent  hamlets.  His  son  (commonly  called  Gernons). 

took 


* Gough’s  Camden,  Vol.  If.  p.  34d.  * 

t A traditional  story  of  this  complexion  is  not  altogether  confined  to  Co* 
ventry.  The  privilege  of  cutting  wood  in  the  Herdnolls,  by  the  parishioners 
of  St.  Briavel’s  Casile,  Gloucestershire,  is  locally  said,  by  the  garrulous  and 
illiterate,  to  have  been  procured  of  some  Earl  of  Hereford,  then  Lord  of 
f)ean  Forest,  on  the  same  terms  that  Lady  Godiva  obtained  the  privile|es  for 
the  citizens  of  Coventry,  Rudder’s  Gloucestershire,  p.  307, 
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look  an  active  part,  on  the  side  of  the  Empress  Maud,  iu  the  tur- 
bulent reign  of  Stephen  ; and  being  repulsed  at  Lincoln  hastened 
towards  his  castle  at  Coventry,  hut  )jad  the  mortification  of  find-» 
ing  that  strong  hold  already  possessed  by  the  forces  of  the  king. 
On  this,  according  to  Hoveden,  he  promptly  “ raised  a fori,’"  for 
the  purpose  of  besieging  the  hostile  occupiers  of  his  mansion ; 
bii>!;  the  king  posted  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and,  after  an  obsti- 
nate coiidict,  in  which  Stephen  was  hiniself  hurt,  the  earl  was 
desperately  wounded  and  compelled  to  retreat.  During  the  sway 
of  the  Earls  of  Chester  it  appears  that  tlie  burgesses  of  Coven- 
try well  and  quietly  held  all  their  possessions  in  free  burgage  ; 
and  Ranulph,  the  last  of  that  name,  granted  them  a portmote  (or 
town  court,)  of  their  own,  in  which  they  might  freely  hold  plea  of 
all  things  to  him,  tlie  said  earl,  or  themselves  belonging.”  A 
part  of  the  charter  now  bestowed,  in  which  he  speaks  of  “ what- 
soever merchants  they  should  bring  thither  for  the  advantage  of 
the  town,”  * proves  that  Coventry  was  making  steady  advances 
towards  commercial  respectability.  This  earl  procured,  in  the 
second  of  Henry  111.  a charter  for  a yearly  fair,  to  continue  eight 
days.  In  the  first  year  of  Edward  HI.  Robert  de  Montalt,  then 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Cheylesmorc,  granted  liis  possession,  in  de- 
fault of  male  issue,  to  Isabel,  queen  mother  of  that  king,  with  re- 
mainder, first  toJohji  of  Ellham,  afterwards  Earl  of  Cornwal,  and 
then  to  Edward  King  of  England.  From  this  annexation  to  the 
earldom  of  Cornwal,  Coventry  became  more  immediately  the 
object  of  royal  favour. 

Though  the  city  had  undoubtedly  much  profited  by  tlie  jndi-> 

cions 

* This  charter  was  confirmed  by  King  Henry  II.  on  which  occasion  many 
ptwticulars  were  added,  among  which  occur  the  following;  If  any  of  ihc 
burgesses  should  happen  to  make  a forfeit  to  the  earl,  he  should  be  acquit 
thereof  for  Xlld.  And  if,  b}’  the  testimony  of  tiis  neighbours,  he  were  not 
s^ble  to  pay  so  inucli,  they  to  qualify  the  sum  to  the  measure  of  his  ability  ; 
as,  also,  that  tlie  said  burgesses  should  not  be  liable  to  lend  unto  the  said 
earl,  or  those  that  belong  to  him,  any  rent,  or  annaal  payment,  but  upon  con- 
dition that  their  cattle  might  Le  in  saiety.'’  See  Dugdale,  p.  1^7, 
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cious  patronage  of  the  Earls  of  Chester,  its  internal  resources  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  great  daring  the  periods  recently  noticed. 
In  the  thirteenth  of  Edward  I.  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants 
were  empowered  by  letters  patent  to  take  tolls  of  all  vendible 
commodities  that  should  be  brought  hither,  for  the  term  of  three 
years,  towards  the  charge  of  paving  their  town.  But  twenty 
years  after  this  grant  the  work  of  paving  remained  incom- 
plete.* Days  of  more  desirable  affluence  were,  however,  speedily 
to  ensue. 

The  greatest  impediment  to  an  advance  in  mercantile  conse- 
«jiience,  during  times  so  boisterous  and  unsteady,  was  the  want 
of  fortified  barriers,  to  protect  the  trader  in  his  speculations, 
and  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  building  in  which  he  reposited 
his  goods.  In  the  second  of  Edward  III.  the  inhabitants  re- 
ceived permission  to  collect  a toll  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
pense of  enclosing  their  town.  Perhaps  the  internal  tranquil- 
lity which  was  produced  by  the  wise  government  of  Edward, 
rather  than  a want  of  means  in  the  citizens,  caused  the  build- 
ing of  the  walls  not  to  be  commenced  for  twenty-seven  years 
after  this  grant  was  obtained.  The  city  certainly  wore  a flou- 
rishing aspect  during  this  bright  reign.  Several  enactments 
of  Edward  evince  the  riches  of  the  merchants ; and  it  was  now 
that  the  cosily  steeple  of  St.  MichaeFs  Church,  the  admira- 
tion of  succeeding  ages  ! was  designed  and  partly  raised.  A 
house  for  the  reception  of  Carmelite  friars  was,  likewise,  built, 
on  an  extensive  scale.  By  this  king  the  civil  magistracy  of  Co- 
ventry was  constituted  a body  corporate. 

In  the  time  of  Richard  IL  the  walls,  with  their  numerous  gates 
and  towers,  were  completed  ; and  the  king  evinced  his  affection 
to  this  city  by  grants  of  various  privileges  to  the  corporation. 
Coventry  was  now  pressing  rapidly  forwards  to  the  great  era  of 
its  prosperity  and  magnificence.  Its  public  buildings  increased, 

and 

* At  this  time  Coventry  was  not  reputed  a Borough,  as  it  had  never 
contributed  ebove  100  marks  to  the  state  when  a fifteenth  levied. 
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and  its  traders  fixed  a staple  manufacture  in  the  city.  The  suc- 
cess with  which  the  clothing  business  was  cultivated  appears 
from  a grant  of  the  king  that  the  mayor  and  bailiffs  should,  for 
the  space  of  five  years,  have  his  ferm  of  sealing  woollen  cloths 
here,  to  the  value  of  XXIIII/  sterling/^  It  w'as  in  the  year 
1397  that  this  rash  sovereign  chose  the  vicinity  of  Coventry  for 
the  scene  of  a tragic  pageant,  that  involved,  in  its  consequences, 
the  loss  of  his  crown  and  life.  When  Thomas  Mowbray,  Duke 
of  Norfolk,  demanded  the  privilege  of  vindicating  himself  by  sin- 
gle combat  against  the  accusations  of  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  af- 
terwards Henry  IV.  the  king  named  Gosford  Green,  a plot  of 
considerable  extent  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  Coventry,  for 
the  place  of  projected  contest.  The  particulars  of  this  important 
transaction  form  so  interesting  a part  of  the  annals  of  the  city, 
that  the  following  extracts  from  Froissart  and  Holinshed  will 
hardly  be  deemed  too  long  to  be  satisfactory  : 

**  These  two  lordes  made  provision  for  that  was  necessarye  for 
them  for  their  battayle.  The  Earl  of  Derby  (Duke  of  Hereford) 
sent  his  messangers  in  to  Lombardy,  to  the  Duke  of  Myllayii, 
Sir  Galeas,  for  to  have  arrnure  at  his  pleasure.  The  Erie  Mar- 
shal, on  his  part,  sent  in  to  Almayn,  and  in  to  other  places,  to 
provyde  him  for  the  journey. 

At  the  time  appointed  the  king  came  to  Coventrie,  where  the 
two  dukes  were  readie,  according  to  the  order  prescribed  therein; 
comming  thither  in  great  arraie,  accompanied  with  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  of  their  linages.  The  king  caused  a sumptuous  scaf- 
fold or  theater,  and  roiall  listes  there  to  be  erected  and  prepared. 
The  Sundaie  before  they  should  fight,  after  dinner,  the  Duke  of 
Hereford  came  to  the  king  (being  lodged  about  a quarter  of  a 
mile  without  the  towne,  in  a tower  that  belonged  to  Sir  William 
Bagot)  to  take  his  leave  of  him.  The  morrow  after,  being  the 
daie  appointed  for  the  combat,  about  the  spring  of  the  daie  came 
the  Duke  of  Norfolke  to  the  court,  to  take  leave  likewise  of  the 
king.  The  Duke  of  Hereford  armed  him  in  his  tent,  that  was  set 
up  neere  to  the  lists ; and  the  Duke  of  Norfolke  put  on  his  armor 
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betwixt  the  gate  and  the  barrier  of  the  towne,  in  a beautifuO 
house,  having  a faire  perclois  of  wood  towards  the  gate,  that  none 
might  see  what  was  doone  within  the  house. 

The  Duke  of  Aumarle  that  dale,  being  high  constable  of 
England,  and  the  Duke  of  Surrie  marshall  placed  themselves  be- 
twixt them,  well  armed  and  appointed.  And  when  they  saw  their 
lime,  they  first  entered  into  the  listes  with  a great  cornpanie  of 
men,  apparelled  in  silke  sendall,  imbrodered  with  silver  both 
richlie  and  euriouslie  ; everie  man  having  a tipped  staffe,  to  keep 
the  field  in  order.  About  the  houre  of  prime  came  to  the  barriers 
of  the  listes  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  mounted  on  a white  courser, 
barded  wfith  green  and  blew  velvet,  imbrodered  sumptuouslie  with 
swans  and  antelops  of  Goldsmiths  woorke,  armed  at  all  points. 
The  constable  and  marshall  came  to  the  barriers,  demanding  of 
him  what  he  was  ; he  answered,  ‘ lam  Henrie  of  Lancaster,  Duke 
of  Hereford,  which  am  come  hither  to  doo  mine  indevor  against 
Thomas  Mowbraie,  Duke  of  Nqrfolke,  as  a traitor  untrue  to  God, 
the  king,  his  realme,  and  me.^  Then  incontinentlie  he  sware 
upon  the  Holie  Evangelists,  that  his  quarrel  was  true  and  just  ; 
and  upon  that  point  he  required  to  enter  the  lists.  Then  he  put 
up  his  sword,  which  before  he  held  naked  in  his  hand,  and  putting- 
down  his  visor,  made  a crosse  on  his  horsse,  and  with  speare  in 
hand  entered  into  the  listes,  and  descended  from  his  horsse,  aiid 
set  him  down  in  a chaire  of  greene  velvet,  at  the  one  end  of  the 
lists,  and  there  reposed  liimselfe  abiding  the  comming  of  his' 
adversarie. 

Soone  after  him  entred  into  the  field,  with  great  triumph. 
King  Richard,  accompanied  with  all  the  peeres  of  the  realme  ; 
and  in  his  cornpanie  was  the  Earle  of  Saint  Paule,  which  was 
come  out  of  France,  in  post,  to  see  this  cimllenge  performed.  The 
king  had  there  above  ten  tliousand  men  in  armour,  least  some 
fraie  or  tumult  might  rise  amongst  his  nobles,  by  quarelling  or 
partaking.  When  the  king  was  set  in  his  seat,  which  was  richly 
hanged  and  adorned,  a king  at  armes  made  open  proclamation, 
prohibiting  all  men,  in  the  name  of  the  king,  and  of  the  high 
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wn;<table  and  marsliaH,  to  enterprise  or  attempt  to  approch,  or 
touch  any  part  of  the  lists,  upon  paine  of  death,  except  such  as 
were  appointed  to  order  or  marshall  the  field.  Tlie  proclamation 
ended,  another  herald  cried  ' Behold  here  Henrie  of  Lancaster, 
Duke  of  Hereford,  appellant,  which  is  entred  into  the  lists 
roiall,  to  doo  his  devoir  against  Thomas  Mowbraie,  Duke  of 
Norfolke,  defendant,  upon  pain  to  be  found  false  and  re- 
creant.’ 

The  Duke  of  Norfolke  hovered  on  horssebacke  at  the  entrie 
of  the  lists,  his  horsse  being  barded  with  crimosen  velvet,  im- 
brodered  ricliUe  with  lions  of  silver  and  mulberie  trees;  and  when 
he  had  made  hisoth  before  the  constable  and  marshall,  that  his  quar- 
rell  was  just  and  true,  he  entred  the  field  manfullie,  saieng  alowd, 

‘ God  aid  him  tliat  hath  the  right;’  and  then  he  departed  from 
his  horsse,  and  sate  him  downe  in  his  chaire,  which  was  of  crimo- 
sen velvet,  CGurtined  about  with  white  and  red  damaske.  The 
lord  marshall  viewed  their  speares,  to  see  that  they  were  of  eqnall 
length,  and  delivered  the  one  speare  himselfe  to  the  Duke  of 
HeA’eford,  and  sent  the  other  unto  the  Duke  of  Norfolke  by  a 
knight.  Then  the  herald  proclaimed,  that  the  traverses  and 
chaires  of  the  champions  should  be  reinooved,  commanding  them, 
on  the  kings  behalfe,  to  mount  on  horsseback,  and  addresse  them- 
selves to  the  batleil  and  combat. 

The  Duke  of  Hereford  was  quicklie  horssed,  and  closed  his 
bavier,  and  cast  his  speare  into  the  rest;  and  when  the  trumpet 
sounded,  set  forward  couragiouslie  towards  his  enemie  six  or 
seven  paces.  The  Duke  of  Norfolke  was  not  fullie  set  forward, 
when  the  king  cast  down  his  warder,  and  the  heralds  cried  ^ ho, 
ho  !’  Then  the  king  caused  their  speares  to  be  taken  from  them, 
and  commanded  them  to  repaire  againe  to  their  chaires,  where 
they  remained  two  long  houres,  while  the  king  and  his  councell 
deliberatlie  consulted  what  order  was  best  to  be  had  in  so  weightie 
a cause.  Finallie  : after  they  had  devised,  and  fullie  determined 
what  should  be  doone  therein,  the  heralds  cried  ‘silence;’  and 
Sir  John  Bushie,  the  kings  secretarie,  read  tlie  sentence  and  de- 
termination 
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termination  of  the  king  and  his  councellj  in  a long  roll : the 
effect  whereof  was,  that  Henrie,  Duke  of  Hereford,  should,  within 
fifteene  daies,  depart  out  of  the  realnie,  and  not  to  returne  before 
the  term  of  ten  yeares  were  expired,  except  by  the  king  he  should 
be  repealed  againe,  and  this  upon  paine  of  death : and  that  Tho- 
mas Mowbraie,  Duke  of  Norfolke,  bicause  he  had  sowen  sedition 
in  the  realme  by  his  words,  should  likewise  avoid  the  realme,  and 
never  to  returne  againe  into  England,  nor  approch  the  borders  or 
confines  thereof,  upon  pain  of  death  f and  that  the  king  would 
staie  the  profits  of  his  lands,  till  he  had  levied  thereof  such 
summes  of  raonie  as  the  duke  had  taken  up  of  the  kings  trea- 
surer for  the  wages  of  tlie  garrison  of  Calis,  which  were  still 
unpaid. 

When  these  judgements  were  once  read,  the  king  called  be- 
fore him  both  the  parties,  and  made  them  to  sweare  that  the 
one  should  never  come  in  place  where  the  other  was,  willinglie, 
nor  keepe  any  coinpanie  togither  in  any  foreign  region : which 
oth  they  both  received  humblie,  and  so  went  their  waies.^' 

The  next  particular  connexion  of  one  of  these  intended  com- 
batants (the  Duke  of  Hereford)  with  Coventry,  is  of  a far  differ- 
ent character.  As  King  Henry  IV.  he  held  a Parliament  here, 
in  the  year  1404.  This  was  the  Parliament  since  styled  Parlia- 
mentum  indoctorum,  and  from  sitting  in  which  all  lawyers 
were  prohibited.  The  meeting  was  held  , in  a great  chamber  of 
the  priory.  The  matter  in  request  was  a supply  of  money  for  the 
defence  of  the  realm  against  the  Scots  and  Welsh,  and  it  was 
proposed  to  raise  the  sum  wanted  by  divesting  the  church  of  some 
temporal  superfluities.  This  unavoidably  produced  much  opposi- 
tion, and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  delivered  a long  ha- 
rangue, in  which,  after  enumerating  the  many  services  rendered 
by  churchmen  towards  the  well-being  of  the  state,  he  observed, 
that,  besides  all  this,  they  were  not  wanting,  day  nor  night,  by 
masses  and  prayers  to  implore  God’s  blessing  for  the  king  and  all 
that  served  him.”  In  reply,  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  (Sir 
.Tohn  Cheyne,)  said,  with  a stem  count enanee,  t hut  he  valued 
9 not 
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not  the  prayers  of  the  church”  The  ecclesiastics,  however, 
were  successful  in  their  opposition. 

The  great  favour  conferred  by  the  sixth  IJcniy,  in  constituting 
the  city  and  contiguous  district  a separate  county,  has  been  al- 
ready noticed.  Coventry,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  at  thi» 
period  a city  well  deserving  of  regal  partiality.  Its  religioua 
buildings  were  numerous  and  splendid;  its  embattled  walls  were 
massy  and  in  high  preservation;  its  merchants  were  spirited  and 
enterprising,  and  we  liave  proofs  that  they  were  afrtuent  and  ge- 
nerous. Religious  pageants  were  often  presented  by  the  Grey 
Friars ; and  the  hock-tide  pastimes,  founded  on  the  massacre  of 
the  Danes  in  1002,  assisted  in  drawing  throngs  of  strangers  to 
the  gay  and  populous  city.  Both  Henry  and  his  magnanimous 
queen*  were  constant  in  their  attachment  to  Coventry  ; and,  per- 
haps, passed  here  some  of  tlie  most  tranquil  and  pleasing  hours 
of  their  chequered  lives.  In  the  Lcet  Book  belonging  to  the 
corporation  is  preserved  a curious  account  of  circumstances  con- 
nected with  one  of  Henry’s  visits. f From  this  it  appears  that, 
on  the  XXI  day  of  September,  1450,  the  kyng,  our  soveren 
lord,  cam  fro  Leycester  toward  Coventre,”  and  was  received  by 
the  meyre  and  his  wurthy  brednrn,  arayed  in  skarlet,  and  all 
tlie  comonaltie  cladde  in  grene  gownes  and  redde  bodes,  in  Ha* 
selwode,  beyonde  the  brode  oke.  The  mayre  and  hys  peeres 
lyghten  on  fote  and  mekely  thries  kneleng  on  ther  knees,  did 
unto  our  soveren  lorde  ther  due  obeysaunce;  the  mayre  seying 
to  hyrn  thes  wordes : ^ Most  highest  and  gracious  kyng,  ye  arn 
welcom  to  your  true  liege  menne,  withe  all  our  hertes.’  Atte 
whiche  the  mayre,  be  avyse  of  counsell,  hadde  no  mase  in  his 
honde ; but  hys  serjant  attendeng  apon  the  meyre,  the  wordes 

afore 

* Coventry  was  styled  the  secret  harbour  of  Q.  Margaret, 
t This  memorial  is  inserted,  at  length,  in  a judicious  collection  towards 
the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Coventry^,  printed  in  that  city  j and  we  have 
an  opportunity  of  Ituowing  that  it  is  there  faithfully  copied  from  the  on- 
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afore  reliersed  sayde^  put  the  mase  in  the  mayres  bonded  and  thsi 
«iayre,  kysseng  the  inase,  oiFurd  hit  to  the  kyng ; the  kyngj 
tarieng  and  herkeneng  the  meyres  speche  in  faverabull  wyse, 
soyde  th^s  wordes:  ‘"Well  seyde.  Sir  Meyre,  take  your  hors/- 
When  “ the  kyng  come  to  the  utter  yate  of  the  priory,  he  forthe- 
withe  send  for  the  meyre  and  his  bredurn,  he  a kiiyght,  to  come 
to  his  p’sence,  and  to  speke  with  hym  in  his  chambur  where 
the  “ recerdnr  seyde  unto  the  kynge  suche  wordes  as  was  to  his 
tfeynkyng  mo<  plesauut ; our  soveren  lorde  seyeng  agayne  Ihes 
wordes:  “ Sirs  ! I thank  you  of  youre  goode  rule  and  demene; 
and,  in  spesiall,  for  your  goode  rule  the  last  yere  past;  for  the 
best  ruled  pepull  thenne  withein  my  reame;  and  also  I thank 
you  for  the  p'sent  that  ye  nowe  gave  to  ns/^  The  whiehe  p^sent 
was  a tonne  wyne,  and  xx  Uie  grete  fat  oxen/^  On  Michaelmas 
Day  the  king  v/ent  in  procession  to  St.  Michael’s  Church  : “ The 
meyre  and  his  peres  doeng  to  the  kyng  due  obeysaunse  when  he 
com  fro’  his  chambur,  toke  his  mase  and  here  it  afore  the  kyng^ 
till  he  com  to  Sent  Michels,  and  brought  the  kyng  to  his  clqsette. 
Then  the  Byshoppe  (of  Winchester)  in  his  pontificals  arayede 
withe  all  the  prestes  and  clerkes  of  the  seyde  churche,  and  of 
bablake,  vtithe  copes  apareld,  went  on  in  p’cession  abowte  the 
churche-yarde ; the  kyng  devowtely,  withe  many  odur  cordeSj 
followed  the  seyd  p^cession  bare-hedded,  dadde  in  a gowne  of 
golden  tissu,  furred  with  a furre  of  marturu  sabull.” — “ And,  at 
evesong  tyme  the  same  day,  the  kyng^  be  ii  for  hys  body  and 
ii  yomen  of  the  erowne,  sende  the  seyde  gowne  and  furre  that  he 
were  when  he  went  -in  p’cessieii,  and  gaf  hit  frely  to  God  and  t@ 
Sent  Michell,  insomuch  that  non  of  the  that  brought  the  gowne 
wolde  take  no  reward  in  no  wyse.”  On  the  following  Tuesday 
the  kyng  toke  is  hors,  and  rode  forthe  toward  Kyllengworthe,” 
.attended  by  the  mayor  and  his  peers,  with  the  commonalty, 
tille  they  com  on  to  a plase  beyonde  Astill  Grove,  agayne  a 
biode  lane  the  ledeihe  to  Canley.” 

In  the  year  1459,  a second  Paidiament  was  held  in  this  city> 
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which,  like  the  former,  was  sufficiently  memorable  to  gain  an 
epithet  in  history,  though  one  of  an  ungi*acious  character. 
This  was  tlic  violent  meeting  in  which  attainders  were  passed 
against  Richard,  Duke  of  York,  tlie  Earl  of  March  (afterwards 
Edward  IV.)  and  the  Earls  of  Salisbury  and  Warwick.  This 
Parliament  was  termed  by  the  Yorkists  Parliamentum  Dlaboli- 
cum,  and  all  its  acts  were  afterwards  reversed. 

In  the  year  1469,  tlie  Earl  of  Rivers,  and  his  son  John,  were 
beheaded  on  Gosford  Green,  by  order  of  Sir  John  Coniers,  a 
commander  in  the  army  of  northern  insurgents  which  had  ob- 
tained some  success  in  the  neighbouring  county  of  Oxford. 
King  Edward  IV.  in  whose  reign  this  sanguinary  act  took 
place,  was  anxious  to  win  the  esteem  of  the  City  of  Coventry; 
himself  and  the  queen  kept  festival  here  during  the  Christmas 
of  1465;  but  his  utmost  blandishments  had  not  power  speedily 
to  erase  from  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants  an  affectionate  re- 
gard for  the  House  of  Lancaster,  In  1470,  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick, then  intent  on  the  destruction  of  the  monarch  whom  he 
had  enabled  to  reach  the  throne,  entered  Coventry  with  ord- 
nance and  otlier  warlike  stores.  Edward  shortly  inarched  from 
Leicester;  and,  after  resting  at  Combe  Abbey,  approached  Co- 
ventry. He  halted  on  Gosford  Green,  and  demanded  entrance 
but  finding  the  city  hostile  he  resumed  his  march,  and  lodged 
that  night  at  Warwick.  When  reinstated  in  power  by  the  vic- 
tories of  Barnet  and  Tewksbury,  he  revenged  this  insult  by  de- 
priving the  citizens  of  their  liberties  and  franchises;  or,  in  other 
words,  by  levying  on  them  a fine  of  500  marks,  for  that  was  the 
sum  paid  by  Coventry  for  a restitution  of  its  privileges.  The 
good-will  of  the  inhabitants  was,  however,  of  too  much  conse- 
quence for  Edward  to  treat  them  with  continued  harshness,  or 
even  with  the  indifference  of  neglect.  He  kept  here  the  feast  of 
St.  George,  in  1474.  His  son,  the  ill-fated  Prince  Edward,  in 
the  same  year  was  one  of  the  godfathers  to  a child  of  the  mayor-* 

VOL.XV.  I 
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and,  three  years  afterwards,  he  was  made  a brother  of  the* 
guilds  of  Corpus  ClirisU  and  St.  Trinity.  This  notice  from  the 
court  sulSciently  evinces  the  great  political  importance  of  the 
city  at  that  period. 

Richard  TIL  visited  Coventry,  and  was  a spectator  of  the  page- 
ants during  the  festival  of  Corpus  Chrisli.  Immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  decisive  battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  Henry  VII.  re- 
paired hither,  and  lodged  in  the  mayor’s  house.  He  was  proba- 
bly received  with  hearty  satisfaction  by  the  inhabitants,  as  they 
promptly  presented  him  with  a hundred  pounds  and  a cup  ; and  it 
is  remarkable  that  Henry,  in  this  instance,  exercised  the  regal 
authority  so  recently  obtained  by  conferring  knighthood  on  the 
niayor.  The  opulence  of  the  city  during  this  reign  is  proved  by 
its  contributing  the  sum  of  1100/.  “ towards  the  tax  levied  for 
the  king  going-  into  France,  in  1490.” 

Henry  Vlll.  and  Queen  Katherine  visited  this  place  in  1510, 
when  there  were  three  pageants  set  forth  ; one  at  Jordan  Well, 
with  the  nine  orders  of  angels ; one  at  Broadgate,  with  divers 
beautiful  damsels  ; and  one  at  Cross  Cheping ; and  so  they  pass- 
ed on  to  the  priory.”^  In  1525,  the  city  was  favoured  with  the 
presence  of  the  Princess  Mary;  on  which  occasion  the  mercers’ 
pageant,  superbly  habited,  was  placed  in  Cross  Cheaping  to  grace 
her  arrival.  She  remained  two  days  at  the  priory,  and  on  her 
departure  was  presented  with  100  marks  and  a kercliewe.” 
When  the  Dukes  of  Richmond  and  Norfolk  passed  through  Co- 
ventry, in  1534,  they  were  received  by  the  mayor  and  citizens  in 
their  liveries  ; and,  after  a banquet  hi  the  street  on  horseback, 
they  proceeded  to  Combe  Abbey. 

We  have  seen  that  Coventry  was  indebted  for  its  early  prospe- 
rity to  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  its  monastic  establish- 
ment ; and  much  of  its  opulence  and  splendour  through  succeed- 
ing ages  must,  unquestionably,  be  attributed  to  the  same  source. 
A great  priory  at  once  protected  the  pauper  and  encouraged  the 

merchant; 
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tnercliant;  and  not  only  afforded  a temporary  palace  to  kings, 
but  continually  attracted  throngs  of  all  ranks  from  the  most  dis- 
tant parts,  intent  either  on  purposes  of  devotion,  interchanges  of 
religious  amity,  or  speculations  of  traffic.  It  will  readily,  there- 
fore, be  apprehended  that  the  city  felt  a great  shock  on  the  dis- 
solution of  monastic  houses.  But  we  find  difficulty  in  believing, 
as  was  stated  by  John  Hales,  Esq.  to  the  Protector  Somer- 
set, “ that,  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution,  trade  grew  so 
low,  and  there  was  such  a dispersion  of  people  from  this  city, 
that  there  were  not  above  3000  inhabitants,  whereas  formerly 
there  had  been  16,000.’^  We  must  think  this  picture  of  desola- 
tion overcharged,  as  it  is  certain  that  at  least  one  staple 
branch  of  commerce,  the  clothing  trade,  was  now  advantageously 
cultivated.  In  alleviation  of  the  prevailing  distresses,  a char- 
ter for  an  additional  fair  was  granted  to  the  remaining  inha- 
I)itants. 

Queen  Elizabeth  visited  Coventry  during  her  progress  through 
this  part  of  the  kingdom  in  1565,  and  was  received  with  a va- 
riety of  splendid  shews  and  pageants.  The  sheriffs,  in  their 
scarlet  cloaks,  and  twenty  young  men  on  horseback,  in  a livery 
of  fine  purple,  met  her  majesty  at  the  extremity  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  city,  towards  Wolvey:  each  of  them  presented 
to  her  a white  rod,  which  she  receiving  delivered  to  them 
agfiin;  they  then  rode  before  her  until  they  came  near  the  city, 
where  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  in  their  scarlet  gowns,  also  met 
her  majesty.^'  After  several  ceremonies,  the  recorder  pre- 
sented a purse  supposed  to  be  worth  twenty  marks,  and  in  it 
100/.  in  angels,  which  the  queen  accepting  was  pleased  to  say 
to  her  lords  It  is  a good  gift,  an  hundred  pounds  in  gold  ; I 
have  but  few  such  gifts.^^  To  which  the  mayor  answered  boldly, 

' If  it  please  your  grace,  there  is  a great  deal  more  in  it.' — 
**  What  is  that?’'  said  she.  'The  hearts,'  replied  he,  'of  all 
your  loving  subjects.' — " We  tliauk  you,  Mr.  Mayor  !"  said  the 
queen  ; " Jl  i^a  great  deal  more,  indeed."  * 
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From  the  speecli  made  by  the  recorder  on  this  occasion  we  learn 
that  the  city  was  now  far  from  being  in  a prosperous  condition. 
In  this  oration,  after  a statenient  of  many  former  circumstances 
of  splendour,  and  a detail  of  various  favours  conferred  by  princes 
and  nobles,  occur  the  following  words  ; “ Now,  as  your  majesty 
hath  heard  the  fiist  advancement  and  flourishing  state  of  this 
city  ; so  the  bewraying  of  the  lamentable  ruin  and  decay  thereof, 
partly  by  fatal  adversities,  partly  by  other  occasions  not  meet 
at  this  time  to  trouble  your  majesty  with,  it  would  be  tedious  to 
your  majesty  to  hear,  and  grievous  to  us  to  remember,  and  there- 
fore I pass  it  over  in  silence,  with  great  good  hope  conceived  of 
a speedy  repair  thereof.  The  coming  of  your  majesty,  with 
whose  present  estate  it  hath  pleased  God  to  bless  this  city,  doth 
bid,  and,  as  it  were,  prognosticate  the  conversion  of  a bad  for- 
tune into  some  better  and  prosperous  estate  : so  as  after  a long  and 
huge  dark  tempest  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun  appearing  glad 
and  comfort  every  moving  creature,  even  so  doth  the  delectable 
presence  of  your  majesty's  royal  person  so  ravish  and  stir  up  the 
hearts  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  your  poor  city,  lately  oppressed 
with  the  cloudy  care  of  their  unfortunate  adversity,  that  the  joy 
and  comfort  of  the  same  cannot  be  expressed  though  I had  Ci- 
cero's eloquence."  One  cause  of  the  despondence  that  had 
lately  prevailed  may  be  found  in  the  ravages  of  the  plague,  which 
had  fatally  wasted  the  city  in  the  preceding  year;  but  it  appear$ 
that  the  trade  of  Coventry  had  been  uniformly  on  the  decline 
since  the  suppression  of  religious  houses.  The  clothing  business 
■was  now  falling  to  decay,  and  no  fresh  manufacture  was  yet  in- 
troduced as  a substitute.  The  ardour  of  the  natives  was  damped. 
They  saw  the  gorgeous  piles  of  religious  splendour,  so  long  their 
pride  and  boast,  one  vast  heap  of  ruins.  Long  accustomed  to 
consider  their  city  the  chamher  of  princes,^  they  now  viewed  its 
streets  comparatively  deserted;  and  they  yielded  to  adversity 
perhaps  with  too  few  struggles. 

Queen 
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Queen  Elizabeth  lotlged,  during  her  visits  at  tlie  White  Friars 
(then  a seat  of  the  Hales  family;)  hut  Coventry  soon  received 
'within  its  walls  a princess  whom  no  blandishments  awaited:  — 
In  15f36,  the  unfortunate  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  was  conducted 
to  this  city,  and  was  confined  as  a prisoner  in  the  mayoress"  par- 
lour. Three  years  afterwards  she  was  a^ain  hrouf^ht  hither,  and 
kept  in  confinement  at  the  Bull  Inn  (on  the  site  of  which  the 
barracks  now  stand)  under  the  care  of  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury 
and  Huntingdon.  Durinii:  this  mournful  period  the  citizens  kept 
watch  and  ward,  night  and  day,  at  even'  gate,  that  none  might 
pass  without  examination. 

Flow  abruptly  must  delineations,  which  profess  to  give  only 
the  prominent  features  of  topography,  p;iss  from  the  wretched  to 
tiie  gay  and  reckless!  During  Queen  Elizabeth’s  stay  at  Kenil- 
worth, in  157o,  the  ancient  pastime  termed  Hock  Tuesday  was 
performed  for  her  entertainment  by  some  Coventry  men,  under 
the  direction  of  the  famous  Captain  Cox.*  Her  majesty  laughed 
heartily  at  tlie  representation,  and  rewarded  the  performers  with 
two  bucks  and  five  marks.  It  is  worthy  of  observation  that  this 
pastime,  formerly  held  in  annual  practice,  had  I.een  discontinued 
for  the  last  eight  years,  owing  to  the  interference  of  certain  sour 
and  precise  preachers;  but,  under  the  sanction  of  Elizabctli,  it 
was  now,  for  a short  time,  joyfully  resumed  by  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

In  1610,  King  James  I.  addressed  a letter  to  the  mayor,  aider- 
men,  and  sheriffs,  and  the  archdeacon  of  Coventry,  commanding 
the  inhabitants  to  receive  the  sacrament  kneeling  ; and  when,  in 
1619,  application  was  made  to  this  sovereign  for  a renewal  of  the 
city"s  charter,  he  refused  to  grant  it  until  assured  that  his  will 
in  this  particular  had  met  with  uniform  attention.  James  ho- 
noured Coventry  with  a visit  iu  1617  ; at  which  time  a long  ora- 
tion was  delivered  by  Dr.  Holland,  the  well-known  translator, 
dressed  in  black  satin.  In  this  speech  he  notices  tlie  still  de- 
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dining  state  of  the  place,  and  implores  the  kiiig^s  protection. 
He  does  not  forget  to  compliment  the  powerful  pen’^  of  his 
regal  auditor,  and  assures  him  that  there  is  not  known  within 
the  city,  or  county,  one  recusant  priest,  or  schismatical  se- 
paratist/^ The  king  was  presented  with  a silver  cup  of  forty- 
five  ounces  weight,  curiously  wrought,  and  100/.  in  money.  He 
appeared  much  gratified  by  the  present,  and  said,  Out  of  this 
Coventry  cup  wherever  he  went  he  would  drink. 

The  Princess  Elizabeth  and  Prince  Henry  likewise  visited 
Coventry  at  different  times.  In  1605,  a present  was  made  to 
the  princess;  (then  at  Combe  Abbey,  the  seat  of  Lord  Harring- 
ton,) which  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  curiously  chosen  for  a 
lady — two  fat  oxen,  worth  18/. 

In  the  civil  war  which  terminated  fatally  to  Charles  I.  Co- 
ventry was  well  inclined  to  play  an  active  part,  though,  by  a 
a singular  felicity,  it  escaped  those  miseries  of  siege  and  devas- 
tation to  which  so  many  other  armed  towns  were  subjected. — 
When  the  king  repaired  to  Leicester,  in  1641,  after  having 
raised  his  standard  at  Nottingham,  he  demanded  the  attendance 
of  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  of  this  city,  but  the  popular  party  pre- 
vented their  acceding  to  his  desire.  The  Earl  of  Northampton 
(at  that  time  the  city  recorder,)  tried  his  infiuence  in  collecting 
persons  friendly  to  the  royal  cause,  but  was  able  to  muster  only 
four  hundred.  The  Parliamentarians  wore  the  colours  of  Lord 
Brooke,  and  were  so  much  more  numerous,  that  the  recorder 
judged  it  expedient  to  make  a precipitate  retreat,  and  escaped, 
with  great  difficulty,  through  a back  door  of  the  Bull  Inn.  The 
ammunition  in  the  town  was  seized,  and  removed  by  Lord  Brooke 
to  Warwick  Castle,  while  his  party  was  shortly  reinforced  by 
400  men  from  Birmingham.  When  the  king  sent  a herald  at 
arms  to  demand  entrance,  he  was  informed  that  the  citizens 
would  willingly  receive  his  majesty,  and  200  of  his  followers,  but 
no  more.  Incensed  at  this  treatment,  the  king^s  party  planted 
cannon  on  Stivichall-hill  in  the  park  ; as  also  on  the  brow  of  the 
little  park  cpiarry,  and  fired  several  shot  r gainst  the  walls  of  the 
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town,  but  with  little  effect;  one  man  only  was  killed,  and  he 
through  his  own  carelessness.  The  king  finding  the  citizens  deter- 
mined to  defend  themselves,  and  hearing  tliat  Lord  Brooke,  with 
an  army  from  London,  was  approacliing,  ^Irew  oil’  his  forces  that 
night.  Some  few  days  afterwards  Lord  Brooke  arrivt^l,  with  an 
army  of  7,000  foot,  exclusive  of  cavalry.  At  this  time  many  of 
the  royalists,  who  had  worn  the  Earl  of  Northam|)ton’s  colours, 
were  sent  prisoners  to  Warwick  ; wiiilst  the  property  of  others 
who  had  fled  was  sequestered/’* 

In  the  following  year  the  city  was  garrisoned  by  tlie  Parlia- 
ment. One  of  the  aldermen  (named  Barker,)  was  appointed 
governor,  and  a regiment  of  infantry,  and  one  troop  of  cavalry, 
were  raised  from  the  most  active  of  the  inhabitants.  Every  pre- 
caution was  taken  to  strengthen  the  place.  Trenches  were  cut 
on  the  outside  of  the  walls;  and  sluices  were  opened  at  the  in- 
flux of  the  river  Sherbourn.  Some  of  the  gates  were  stopped  up  ; 
and,  before  three,  half-moon  fortifications  were  erected.  Cannon 
were  planted  on  all  the  principal  towers;  and  many  of  the  women 
of  the  city  went  by  companies  into  the  great  park  to  fill  up 
the  quarries,  that  they  might  not  at  a future  period  Iiarbour  the 
enemy.  They  were  collected  together  by  sound  of  a drum,  and 
marched  in  military  order,  with  mattocks  and  spades,  under 
the  command  of  an  amazon  named  Adderley,  with  an  Herculean 
club  upon  her  shoulder;  and  were  conducted  from  work  by  one 
Mary  Herbert,  who  carried  a pistol  in  her  hand,  which  she  dis- 
charged as  a signal  of  dismissal/’ 

The  mayor  chosen  in  1744,  was  found  to  l>e  not  sufficiently 
hearty  in  his  opposition  to  the  royal  cause.  He  was,  therefore, 
not  permitted  to  serve  the  office,  and  the  governor  was  appointed 
to  succeed  him.  This  military  magistrate  wore  a sword  and  a buff 
coat  under  his  gown,  and  was  accompanied  by  a troop  of  cavalry 
when  he  proclaimed  the  great  fair.  Thus  voluntarily  did  the 
inhabitajits,  in  the  fever  of  the  moment,  place  their  civil  riohts 
in  the  hands  of  military  despotism. 
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The  place  remained  garrisoned  till  the  end  of  the  year  1659; 
but,  when  the  Restoration  was  voted  by  Parliament, -Charles  il. 
was  promptly  proclaimed  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen,  amidst 
great  acclamations  of  j«y.  Drums  were  beaten,  trumpets  sounded, 
and  the  different  companies  of  infantry  fired  several  vollies  on  the 
occasion.  A deputation  shortly  waited  on  his  majesty,  and  pre- 
sented a bason  and  ewer,  with  fifty  pieces  of  gold  ; at  the  same 
time  surrendering  to  him  all  the  king’s  lands,  with  the  great  park. 
On  the  day  of  coronation  Smithford  Street  and  Cross-Cheaping 
conduits  ran  claret;  and  bonfires  were  lighted  in  the  evening,  in 
testimony  of  loyalty. 

King  dames  II.  was  at  Coventry  in  1687.  The  streets  through 
which  he  passed  were  strewed  with  sand;  and  the  fronts  of  the 
bouses  were  whitened,  and  dressed  with  green  boughs.  George^ 
Lord  Dartmouth,  attended  the  king  on  this  occasion ; and  when 
his  majesty  was  presented  with  a gold  cup  and  cover,  he  imme- 
diately gave  it  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  saying,  ^ I would  have 
your  lordship  receive  this  cup  and  cover  as  a mark  of  the  city  of 
Coventry’s  concern  for  your  father.’  During  the  time  of  the 
civil  wars  it  appears  that  Colonel  W.  Legge  (his  lordship’s  fa- 
ther,) was  confined  in  Coventry  gaol,  after  being  taken  prisoner 
at  the  battle  of  Worcester ; he,  at  length,  made  his  escape, 
through  the  exertions  of  his  lady,  in  the  habit  of  an  old  woman.”* 
How  differently  would  Charles  II.  have  received  this  present 
from  the  city! 

The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Coventry,  as  connected  with 
the  bishopric,  recpiires  separate  notice.  Shortly  after  the  Mer- 
cian kingdom  was  divided  into  five  bishoprics,  that  of  Lichfield 
was  so  far  extended  as  to  comprehend  the  chief  part  of  the  former 
possessions  of  the  Cornavii.  Peter,  elected  bishop  of  Lichfield 
in  1075,  moved  the  see  to  Chester;  and  Robert  de  Limesie,  in 
1102,  removed  it  again  to  Coventry,  tempted,  probably,  by  the 
riches  and  reputation  of  the  monastery  founded  by  Earl  Leofric. 
The  five  succeeding  bishops  likewise  sat  at  Coventry ; and  the 
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whole  of  these  six  prelates  styled  themselves  Coventrice  Epis- 
copi  only.  Hugh  Novant,  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  consecrated 
bishop  in  118y,  restored  the  see  to  Lichfield,  though  with  much 
opposition  from  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Coventry,  who  had 
gained  an  accession  of  repute  from  the  bishop’s  residence,  with- 
out forfeiting  their  particular  influence  ; for  although  their  supe- 
rior lost  the  name  of  abbot,  and  became,  as  prior,  only  substitute 
to  the  bishop,  in  whom  the  abbacy  really  was  vested,  he  yet 
remained,  like  his  predecessors  the  abbots,  a baron  of  parlia- 
ment. The  farther  injuries  committed  by  this  prelate  to  the  Be- 
nedictine monastery  will  be  seen  when  that  religious  foundation 
comes  under  more  immediate  notice.  In  consequence  of  disputes 
which  now  took  place  between  the  Chapter  of  Coventry  and  that 
of  Lichfield  respecting  elections,  both  parties  agreed,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  III.  to  the  following  regulations  : that  the  bishop 
should  be  elected  both  from  Coventry  and  Lichfleld;  that  the 
precedence  in  the  episcopal  title  should  be  given  to  the  former 
city ; that  the  two  chapters  should  alternately  choose  their 
bishop  ; and  that  they  should  form  one  body,  in  which  the  prior 
of  Coventry  should  be  the  principal.  From  this  time,  until  a 
period  comparatively  recent,  the  prelate  was  styled  bishop  of 
Coventry  and  LicJifielcb;  and  these  regulations  remained  in 
force  till  that  great  era  in  ecclesiastical  concerns,  the  dissolution 
of  monastic  houses.  In  the  33d  of  Henry  VIII.  an  act  was 
passed  which  ordained  “ that  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Lichfield 
should  be  for  ever  the  entire  and  sole  chapter  of  the  bishopric  of 
Coventry  and  Lichfield ; whereof  the  prior  and  convent  of  the 
dissolved  priory  of  Coventry  were  heretofore  the  moiety,  or  half- 
part.” Such  remains  the  constitution  of  the  bishopric  at  the 
present  day ; but  when,  on  the  restoration,  the  truly  excellent 
Hacket  was  appointed  to  this  see,  he  gave  the  precedence  in 
titular  designation  to  Lichfield,*  and  his  example  has  been  fol- 
lowed by  succeeding  prelates. 

The 

f To  which  change  he  was  induced  by  the  different  parts  taken  by  the 
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The  tiiocese  of  Licbheld  and  Coventry  comprehends  live  linn- 
dred  and  fifty-seven  parishes,  of  which  two  hundred  and  fifty  are 
impropriate;  and  it  extends  over  the  whole  of  Staffordshire,  ex- 
cept the  parishes  of  Bronie  and  Clent  ; the  county  of  Derby,  the 
greater  part  of  V¥arwickshire,  and  nearly  the  half  of  Shropshire. 
This  bishopric  is  valised  in  the  king^s  books  at  559/.  18^.  2^d.^ 
The  tenths  of  the  clergy  amount  to  590/.  185.  llt/i.  According 
to  the  charter  of  the  14th  of  Charles  I.  the  bishop  is  to  act  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace  within  the  town  and  liberties  of  Salop. 

The  City  of  Coventry  is  ninety-one  miles  from  the  metro- 
polis, on  the  N.  N.  W and  is  distant  from  Birmingham  eighteen 
miles,  and  from  Warwick  ten. — The  town  of  Coventry e/' 
writes  Leland,  describing  the  appearance  of  the  place  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VKI.  by  west  is  set  on  a low  ground,  but  by 
east  it  souiewhat  condescendeth.  It  was  begun  to  be  wallid  t. 
Edward  II.  and  has  six  gates,  and  many  fair  towers.  It  is  but  a 
late  ago  since  the  wails  were  finished.  There  be  many  fair 
streets,  well  builded  with  timber.  There  be  divers  fair  suburbs 
withogt  the  walls.  The  king  hath  a palace  there,  now  somewhat 

in 

two  cities  in  the  civil  war.  Dr.  Hacket  was  one  of  the  most  lirni  and  disin- 
terested among  those  who  sfeadily  adhered,  in  these  trying  times,  to  the 
church  and  the  king.  His  conduct  when  exalted  to  the  mitre  was  equally 
exemplary.  He  lies  buried  beneath  a raised  tomb,  ornamented  with  his  re- 
cumbent effigies,  in  Lichfield  cathedral  ; and  several  anecdotes  concerning 
him  will  be  found  under  the  article  Lichfield,  in  the  ” Beauties”  for  Stafford- 
shire. 

^ In  the  Collection  towards  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Coventry, 
the  rents  and  revenues  of  the  bishopric  during  several  periods  are  stated  as 

follow 

1.  s,  d. 

7 lb  and  8lh  of  King  Edward  TV.  - - - 984  13  l|; 

21st  and  22d  of  King  Henry  VII.  - - 1153  10  Sf 

23d  and  24th  of  King  Henry  VIII.  - 1247  15  10| 

26th  of  King  Henry  VlII  in  the  whole  - 795  17  6 

And  at  the  same  period  clear  - “ - 7o3  5 2 

The  computed  annual  value  at  present  is  28Q0  0 € 
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in  ruin.  The  town  rose  by  making  of  cloth  and  cappes  ; which, 
now  decaying,  the  glory  of  the  city  also  decayeth/^ 

The  chief  parts  of  Coventry  are  seated  on  gently  elevated 
ground  : and  the  city  is  watered  by  the  Radford  and  Slierbourn 
brooks.  The  view  of  a town  to  the  approaching  traveller  usually 
rests  for  interest  on  some  few  prominent  features  ; on  a few  pub- 
lic buildings  which  rise  superior  to  the  mass  of  habitations,  and 
direct  the  attention  to  eras  of  important  story,  by  displaying  the 
architecture  of  ages  in  which  the  place  has  conspicuously  flou- 
rished. Coventry  is  fortunate  in  this  particular.  It  has  three 
spires,  (one  of  pre-eminent  beauty,  and  the  others  deficient  in 
attraction  only  from  a comparison  with  St.  MichaePs,)  which  rise 
high  in  the  air,  and  prepare  the  examiner  for  an  entrance  to  a 
place  of  great  population  and  striking  architectural  importance. 
But  the  traveller’s  expectations  are  not  altogether  gratified  as  he 
advances,  and  takes,  in  a cursory  manner,  a nearer  view.  The 
approaches  are  uniformly  mean  and  bad;  and,  on  entering  tlie 
city,  a person  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  improved  buildings 
of  recent  periods,  looks  in  vain  for  the  affluence  of  domestic  archi- 
tecture which  he  has  been  induced  to  anticipate.  The  streets 
are  very  narrow  , and  the  foot-ways  are  formed  of  sharp  pebbly 
stones,  which  remind  the  passenger  of  days  in  which  it  was  a 
penance  of  severe  infliction  for  an  offender  to  walk  a furlong  with 
his  feet  unguarded.  In  scarcely^  any  instance  do  we  recognize, 
on  a large  scale,  the  hand  of  modern  improvement,  or  see  the 
progress  of  such  steps  of  internal  accommodation  as  are  now  usual 
in  places  of  much  less  real  wealth  and  importance.  Coventry  has 
been  peculiarly  fortunate  (for  so  it  must  needs  be  termed,)  in 
escaping  conflagration.  There  has  not  been  any  fire  of  an  exten- 
sive spread  since  the  oldest  house  now  standing  was  erected.* 

In  consequence,  it  presents  the  aspect  of  a city  of  the  sixteentli 

century  ; 

* The  only  instance  of  a serious  alarm  from  fire  is  thus  recorded  ; — “ In 
a fire  broke  out  in  four  parts  of  this  city  ; the  common  bell  rang,  which 
amazed  the  inhabitants  so  niucli  that  they  knew  not  what  they  did  ; watch 
and  ward  was  kept  night  aud  day,  but  uo  hanu  ensued,” 
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century  ; the  upper  parts  of  the  houses  project,  as  was  customary 
in  ages  when  a free  circulation  of  air  formed  no  part  of  the  build- 
er’s calculations;  the  streets  are  merely  of  the  width  that  was 
judged  necessary  when  the  transit  of  carriages  was  slow  and  of 
rare  occurrence : — and  the  eye  accustomed  to  modern  amplitude 
of  dimensions  is  not  agreeably  surprised  at  the  view. 

But  the  circumstance  that  tends  to  the  displeasure  of  the  ordi- 
nary examiner,  affords  a harvest  of  liigh  gratification  to  the  lover 
of  domestic  architectural  antiquities.  Houses  replete  with  the 
venerable  traces  of  the  fifteenth  century  are  yet  standing  in  seve« 
ral  divisions;  the  freshness  of  complexion  only  injured  by  age, 
and  the  main  works  still  firm  in  massy,  and  almost  impregnable, 
oak.  A person  imbued  with  such  a taste  must  derive  true  plea- 
sure from  a perambulation  of  this  city.  The  specimens  of  the 
style  prevailing  in  different  eras  are  strongly  marked,  and  of  the 
most  gratifying  description.  To  some  are  attached  circumstances 
of  local  story,  which  add  to  their  interest ; and  others  possess 
peculiarities  of  construction  well  worthy  of  the  antiquary’s  notice. 
In  many  instances,  where  the  front  has  experienced  alteration, 
the  interior  still  remains  untouched ; and  the  costly  character  of 
the  carved  embellishments  here  to  be  seen,  explain,  without  the 
trouble  of  appeal  to  record,  the  prosperity  of  the  place  during  the 
reign  of  the  latter  Henries. 

The  city  is  viewed  to  much  advantage  from  the  north-east, 
The  whole  of  its  churches  stand  here  disclosed  with  great  picto-? 
rial  effect.  St.  ]\Iichael’s,  beautiful  and  attractive  when  seen 
from  any  point,  forms  the  prominent  feature.  Its  sister-spire 
(that  of  Trinity  church,)  rises  modestly  beyond,  as  if  retiring  in 
confessed  secondariness  of  pretensions.  The  tower  of  St.  John’s, 
and  the  steeple  of  the  Grey-Friars,  ascend  on  either  hand,  and 
complete  the  display.  The  spot  from  which  the  two  steeples  that 
so  eminently  ornament  Coventry  are  seen  with  the  most  striking 
effect,  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  now  desolated  priory,  on 
the  margin  of  Priory-Mill  Dam.  This  view  conveys  in  so  satis- 
factoi’y  a manner  an  idea  of  the  architectural  beauty  of  the  two 
8 fine 
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fine  cievations,  that  we  have  caused  an  engraving  of  it  to  be 
made  from  a drawing  by  tlie  late  Clarendon  Smith.* 

The  length  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  from  Hill  Street  Gate  to 
Gosford  Gate,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a mile,  exclusive  of  the 
suburbs.  The  walls,  no  longer  necessary  to  the  preservation  of 
civic  security,  are  completely  reduced  ; hut  traces  of  these,  and 
of  several  of  the  gates,  are  yet  discernible.  The  progress  of  their 
erection,  and  the  period  at  whicli  they  were  demolished,  will 
shortly  be  noticed.  The  streets  are  numerous,  and  intersect  and 
«leviale  from  each  other  without  any  resemblance  to  regularity  of 
design,  but  merely  as  an  extension  of  need  required,  and  a pos- 
session of  property  favoured.  'J’hough  less  has  been  done  towards 
improvement  than  might  be  expected  in  so  populous  and  commer- 
cial a place,  some  new  domestic  buildings  have  lately  been  raised^ 
and  these  are  uniformly  substantial,  commodious,  and  eligible. 
Previous  to  1762,  many  of  the  streets  had  but  one  channel, 
which  ran  down  the  centre.  In  that  year  was  passed  the  .Sea- 
vengcr  Act,  under  the  regulations  of  which  the  thoroughfares 
meet  with  a commendable  increase  of  notice. 

The  religious,  and  other  public  edifices  of  Coventry,  are  truly 
worthy  of  attention.  The  Churches  are  three  in  number.  That 
of  St.  Michael  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  the  Gothic,  or  English 
style.  The  first  mention  of  a religious  building  so  dedicated 
on  this  spot,  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Stephen,  at  which  time 
Ralph,  Earl  of  Chester,  rendered  it  to  the  monks  of  Coventry, 
by  the  term  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Michael.  Ralph,  the  last  earl 
of  that  name,  gave  to  this  church  the  tithe  of  his  lands  and  rents 
in  Coventry.  The  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  shortly 
claimed  the  advowson;  but,  by  an  agreement  between  the  prior 
and  that  prelate,  it  was  arranged  that  the  monks  should  provide 
secular  priests,  and  other  fit  ministers,  to  serve  the  several  cha- 
pels appended  to  the  structure.  In  the  44th  of  Henry  III.  the 
church  was  regularly  appropriated  to  the  prior  and  monks.  In 

the 

* Obligingly  offered  for  that  purpose  by  Mr.  John  Nichson>  of  Coventry, 
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the  year  1*291,  it  was  valued,  with  its  chapels,  at  fifty  maiKS 
per  anmim,  and  the  vicarage  at  eigl.t  marks  and  a half.  In 
1534,  the  vicarage  was  rated  at  65/.  10,5.  Qd,  per  annum,  out  of 
which  2/.  15^.  Ad.  were  paid  annually  to  the  archdeacon  of  Co- 
ventry, for  procurations  and  synodals.  The  Prior  of  Coventry, 
likewise,  received  a yearly  pension  of  five  pounds,  and  the  Dean 
and  Chapter  of  Lichfield  1/.  135.  Ad.  The  patronage  is  now 
Tested  in  the  Crown.  The  chantries  founded  in  this  church,  and 
endowed  wnth  a yearly  revenue  for  the  maintenance  of  priests, 
who  were  daily  to  sing  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  donors,  or  of 
persons  named  by  them,  were  ioWo^  i—Merynton’s  Chantry, 
founded  by  Hugh  de  Merynton  in  the  17th  of  Edward  II.-— .S/ie* 
pey^s  Chantry,  founded  in  the  4th  of  Edward  III.  by  Laurence 
Shepey,  of  Coventry,  and  endowed  with  one  messuage  and 
two  shops,  for  the  maintenance  of  a priest  to  sing  mass  daily  at 
the  altar  of  St.  Lawrence  within  the  same  church,  for  the  soul  of 
the  said  Laurence,  and  the  souls  of  his  father  and  mother,  Maud, 
his  wife,  and  others.’’ — Haye\<i  Chantry,  founded  in  the  12th  of 
Richard  II.  by  Henry  del  Hay,  of  Coventry,  girdler.— Prc5^ow’5 
Chantry,  founded  by  John  Presloi!,  of  Coventry,  during  his  life- 
time, in  the  13th  of  Henry  IV.  for  two  priests,  to  sing  mass 
daily  at  the  altars  of  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Blessed  Virgin.— 
Cro55c’5*  Chantry,  founded  in  the  13th  of  Henry  IV.  for  a 
priest  to  sing  mass  at  the  altar  of  St.  Katherine. — Pyseford^s 
Chantry,  founded  by  one  William  Pyseford,  but  at  what  period  is 
not  ascertained.  The  levenue,  in  the  37lh  of  Henry  VJIL  was 
26/.  95.  aiid  it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  superstitious  zeal 
created  in  the  donor’s  mind  by  the  force  of  custom,  was  blended 
with  a charitable  inclination,  the  offspring  of  genuine  philan- 
tlirophy : — the  larger  portion  of  the  income  was  dedicated  to  the 
assistance  of  six  poor  men  and  tlieir  wives,  who  had  been  honest 
householders  within  the  city,  and  had  fallen  to  decay.  Two 

other 

* John  Crosse  was  mayor  of  Coventry  in  l.S-9-i.  He  erected  a font  in  this 
diurdi  ; and  afterwards,  in  conjunction  with  other  citizens,  began  the  building 
of  St.  Hall, 
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©llier  chantries  are  likewise  known  to  have  existed,  termed  the 
Tailor's  and  Sherman's,  and  Tate's;  but  only  little  is  ascer- 
tained concerning  their  character. 

The  most  ancient  part  of  the  present  fuie  stniclure  is  tlie  stee- 
ple, which  was  begun  in  1373,  and  was  finished  in  1395.  It 
was  built  at  the  charge  of  William  and  Adam  Botoner,  who  were 
several  times  mayors  of  Coventry,  and  who  are  said  to  liave  ex- 
pended on  this  work  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  till  it  was 
completed.  An  elevation  more  delicate  in  symmetry,  more 
chastely  ornamented,  or  more  striking  in  general  chavaciei*, 
was,  perhaps,  never  designed  by  tlie  great  school  of  builders 
who  ranged,  without  restraint  of  rule,  over  all  the  bea\itics  which 
genius  could  combine  for  the  purpose  of  effect  or  display.  It 
commences  in  a square  tower,  no  portion  of  wliich  remains  blank, 
though  not  any  superfluous  ornament  is  introduced  Tlie  win- 
dows are  well  proportioned,  and  tlie  buttresses  eminently  liglit. 
la  various  niches  are  introduced  the  figures  of  saints ; and  each 
division  is  enriched  with  a bold,  but  not  redundant,  spread  of 
embroidery  work  and  embossed  carving.  This  tower  is  136  feet 
three  inches  in  heiglit ; and  on  it  stands  an  octagonal  prism, 
3^i  feet  six  inches  high,  which  is  supported  by  eight  springing 
arches,  of  graceful  and  easy  character.  The  octagon  is  sur- 
mounted by  a battlement,  from  within  which  proceeds  a spire, 
130  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  adorned  with  fluting,  and 
embossed  pilasterwise.  The  walls  of  the  spire  are  said  by 
Beighton,  to  be  17  inches  thick  at  the  bottom,  and  so  finely 
tapered,  as  to  recline  but  4i  degrees  from  the  perpendicular.'” 
The  beauties  of  the  steeple  are  so  evident  to  the  common  eye, 
that  they  need  no  aphorism  of  the  scientific  to  impress  them  on 
the  attention  ; but  it  may  be  observed  that,  according  to  local 
tradition.  Sir  Christophen  Wren  pronounced  tlie  structure  a mas- 
ter-piece of  the  art  of  building. 

The  body  of  the  church  is  usually  supposed  to  have  been 
erected  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  j and,  from  the^character  of  the 
architecture,  it  is  probable  that  the  chief  parts  were  constructed 
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in  the  early  part  of  that  sovereign’s  reign.*  That  the  clmrcTi 
was  complete  in  the  latter  years  of  Henry,  is  evident,  from  the,  ' 
account  already  given  of  his  attending  religious  service  here. 
The  whole  is  of  the  best  character  of  Gothic,  light,  though  au- 
gust, and  impressive  from  a felicitous  arrangement  of  parts.  The 
interior  consists  of  a body  and  two  side  aisles,  divided  by  lofty 
arches  with  clustered  pillars.  The  windows  of  the  upper  story, 
which  range  along  tlie  whole  of  the  sides,  are  ornamented  with 
ancient  painted  glass,  expressive  of  various  religious  subjects. 
The  ceiling  is  of  oak,  ribbed  and  carved.  On  eacli  side  of  the 
nave  is  a gallery  ; and  amongst  the  excellent  furniture  of  the 
church  is  a good  organ.  In  the  steeple  is  a melodious  chime  of 
bells,  an  advantage  which  tr.e  chnrch  first  possessed  in  the  year 
1429.  In  1794,  a frame- work  was  constructed  within  the  tower, 
at  a considerable  expense,  as  material  injury  to  the  building  was 
apprehended  if  the  bells  remained  in  tlieir  ancient  situation.  In 
1807  the  whole  were  freshly  hung,  on  an  improved  plan ; at  which 
time  the  tenor,  weighing  upwards  of  thirty-two  hundred,  was  re- 
cast. 

Trinity  Church  is  in  the  immediate  contiguity  of  tS.  Mi- 
chael’s ; and  loses  raucli  in  estimation,  as  a structure,  from  the 
comparison  inevitably  forced  on  tlie  spectator’s  mind  by  this 
close  neighbourhood  of  site.  The  building  approaches  to  the 
cruciform  character ; and  from  the  centre  rises  a square  tower, 
out  of  which  directly  issues  a lofty  spire  ; but,  from  the  want  of 

that 

’*  It  is  said,  in  the  way  of  tradition,  that  a brass  tablet  was  found  in  the 
church,  with  the  following  inscription  : 

William  and  Adam  built  the  Tower> 

Ann  and  iMary  built  the  Spire  ; 

William  and  Adam  built  the  Church, 

Alin  and  Mary  built  the  Quire. 

That  these  sisters  contributed  to  the  building  of  the  choir,  in  1434,  ^t 
which  time  it  is  laiown  that  large  works  were  going  forward  in  thb  church, 
may  be  likely.  But  the  spire  and  the  lower  were,  assuredly,  the  perform- 
ance of  the  same  architect. 
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that  octagonal  prism,  which  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  St. 
Michael’s,  tlie  steeple  is  subject  to  a comparative  deficiency  in 
lightness,  injurious  to  the  effect  that  must  otlierwise  be  produced  by 
its  really  fine  proportions.  The  original  spire  of  this  church  was 
blown  down  in  the  year  1664.  The  new  building  was  completed, 
in  1667,  and  is  composed  of  stone  taken  from  a (piarry  without 
New  Gate.  The  entire  height,  from  ground  to  apex,  is  237 
feet.  The  faces  of  the  tower  have  been  highly  worked,  tliough 
with  much  less  delicacy  than  the  building  of  St.  Michael’s  ; but 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  both  churches  are  formed  of  a friable 
stone,  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  perishes  rapidly  under 
the  vicissitudes  of  weather ; a circumstance  destructive  of  the  ^ 
more  elaborate  touches  of  the  chissel  so  patiently  bestowed  on 
the  decorations  of  each.  The  east  end  of  the  church  was  taken 
down  in  1786,  and  rebuilt  in  a style  tolerably  consonant  to  the 
general  character  of  the  structure. 

Trinity  Church  was  appropriated  to  the  Priory  of  Coventry  in 
the  44th  of  Henry  III.  In  1291,  the  19th  of  Edward  I.  it  was 
valued  at  twenty  marks,  and  the  vicarage  at  two  marks.  In  the 
26th  of  Henry  VIII.  the  vicarage  was  rated  at  33/.  Lv.  (jd.  per 
annum  ; out  of  which  issued  a pension  of  100.9.  to  the  prior;  16a*. 
in  procurations  and  synodals  ; and  to  the  churchwardens,  for  a 
quit  rent  yearly  for  the  vicarage-house,  20^.  The  patronage  is 
now  vested  in  the  crown.  There  were  formerly  appended  to  this 
church  the  following  chantries  : — Percye^s,  founded  in  the  23d 
of  Edward  III.  The  Chantry  of  the  Holy  Cross,  founded  in 
the  30th  of  Edward  III.  Lodyngton's,  founded  in  the  16th  of 
Richard  II.  Corpus  Christi  Chantry,  the  foundation  of  which 
is  not  known.  Allesley^s,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ; and 
CelleCs. 

The  interior  of  Trinity  Church  is  marked  by  that  studious 
c^ultivation  of  twilight  gloom  so  often  found  in  the  works  of  Go- 
thic designers ; and  modern  ‘‘  beautifiers”  have  not  imparted  any 
portion,  either  of  lightness  or  elegance,  by  a free  bestowal  of 
paint  and  gnld  leaf  where  opportunity  would  permit.  The  monu- 
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merits  are  few ; but  the  examiner  will  not  pass  entirely  without 
interest  the  spot  sacred  to  the  remains  of  Philemon  Holland,  the 
well  known  translator.  On  the  south  wall  of  the  choir  is  a 
tablet,  with  the  family  arms,  and  the  following  Latin  inscrip- 
tion ; 

Epitaphium 

Boctoris  Ilollandi  a seipso  confectuna,  qui  obiit  9 die  Fe- 
bruarii,  1636,  et  85,  setatis  suse. 

Nemo  habet  hie,  nemon  ? hospes  salveto,  Philemon 
Holland  hac  recubat  rite  repostus  humo  ; 

Si  qnseras,  ratio  qu^enam  sit  norainis,  hsec  est, 

Totus-terra  fni,  terraq. — totus  ero  j 
At  redivivus  morte  tu4  servabor,  Jesu, 

Una  Fide.s  votis  haec  est  via  sola  salutis, 

Hac  spe  fretus  ego,  culpa,  p33nS,que  solatns, 

Janiq.  renatus,  et  inde  novo  conspectus  amictu, 

Caetu  in  sanctorum  post  redimitus  ero. 

Claudicai  incessu  senior  mea  Musa,  videsnei 
Ciaudatur  capulo  meeum  siraul  ipsa  : valeto. 

Philemon  Holland  was  the  translator-general  of  a period  in 
which  it  was  too  much  the  fashion  to  lock  up  literary  treasure  in 
the  language  of  the  schools.  His  most  valuable  labour  was  a 
translation  from  the  original  Latin  of  Camden’s  Britannia.  He 
appears  to  have  been  precisely  fitted  for  his  task,  and  to  have 
possessed  more  industry  than  genius.  He  took  pride  in  writing 
a folio  volume  with  one  pen;  and  composed  on  the  occasion  the 
following  epigraipmatic  lines ; 

With  one  sole  pen  I wrote  this  book. 

Made  of  a grey  goose  quill ; 

A pen  it  was  when  I it  took, 

A pen  I leave  it  still. 

This  monumental  pen,”  says  Fuller,  he  solemnly  kept, 
and  shewed  to  my  reverend  tutor.  Dr.  Samuel  Ward.”  Con- 
eeniirig  the  number  of  his  translations  a contemporary  poetaster 
wrote  this  distich : 
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Holland  with  his  translations  doth  so  fill  us, 

He  will  not  let  Suetonius  be  Tranquillus. 

Holland  was  born  at  Chelnmsford,  and  a biographical  notice  of 
him  will  be  found  in  the  volume  of  this  work,  including  Essex, 
p.  260.  He  was  a doctor  of  physic,  and  settled  in  Coventry  at 
an  early  period  of  life,  l)ut  attended  more  to  literature  than  to 
the  duties  of  his  profession;  and  we  are  sorry  to  be  enabled  to 
make  an  addition  to  the  biographical  notice  already  given,  which 
proves  that  his  favourite  pursuit  failed  to  screen  his  declining 
years  from  the  miseries  of  poverty  and  depeodance.  In  the 
common-council  book  of  Coventry  is  the  following  entry: — 
1632.  24  Octr,  Forasmuch  as  Dr.  Holland  by  reason  of  his 
age  is  now  groune  weake,  and  decaied  in  his  estate,  and  being  a 
man  of  j>ood  deserts,  in  respect  of  tlie  abilities  wliorewith  God 
hath  indowed  him  : this  house,  taking*  him  into  consideracon, 
are  pleased  and  agreed  that  there  shall  be  three  pounds  six  shil- 
lings and  eight  pence  given  him  from  henceforth,  on  the  24  Octr. 
for  three  yeres,  if  he  shall  so  long  live.’^ 

St.  John*s  Church  is  a respectable  stone  building  of  the  cru- 
ciform description,  with  a low  and  weighty  tower  rising  from  the 
centre.  In  the  buttresses  on  the  southern  side  are  four  niches  for 
saintly  figures,  now  vacant;  and  similar  recesses,  though  of  a 
smaller  character,  occur  in  other  divisions.  The  interior  is  plain_, 
and  much  incumbered  by  the  four  massy  pillars  which  support 
the  tower.  The  land  on  which  this  church  stands  was  assigned 
by  Isabel,  the  queen-mother  of  Edward  III.  for  the  building  of 
a chapel,  termed  Bablake  Chapel,  in  honour  of  the  Saviour  and 
St.  John  the  Baptist;  which  was  finished  in  five  years,  and  dedi- 
cated in  May,  1350.  A residence  for  the  seclusion  of  an  an- 
chorite was  anciently  constructed  in  the  vicinity  of  the  chapel. 
After  experiencing  long  neglect,  the  church  of  St.  John  was 
made  a rectory,  by  act  of  Parliament,  in  1734,  and  settled  on 
the  master  of  the  Free-School  in  Coventry,  the  patronage  being 
vested  in  the  Corporation.  The  building  was,  at  the  same  time, 
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repaired  and  new  pewed,  and  underwent  afresh  the  ceremdny  af 
consecration. 

The  most  important  of  the  buildings  connected  with  civic  busi- 
ness or  ceremonials,  is  St.  Mary^s  Hall,  This  structure  has 
attracted  the  notice  of  many  eminent  antiquaries,  and  is  well 
calculated  to  convey  to  the  living  age  a just  idea  of  the  magni- 
ficence of  Coventry,  when  the  city  was  the  resort  of  devotees, 
and  the  favorite  Chamber  of  Princes.  The  foundation  of  the 
building  is  connected  with  the  ancient  Gilds  of  this  city.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  gilds,  according  to  their  original  consti- 
tution, were  associations  for  the  purposes  of  religion,  of  charity, 
or  of  mercantile  pursuit ; and,  sometimes,  all  these  objects  were 
blended  in  the  views  of  one  fraternity.  The  brotherhood  had 
their  annual  feasts,  or  periodical  neighbourly  meetings  ; and  va- 
rious privileges  were  latterly  granted  to  them  by  license  from 
the  crown.  The  period  at  which  gilds  were  introduced  to  Eng- 
land is  beyond  record.  The  first  established  in  Coventry  was 
that  in  the  4th  of  Edward  III.  which  was  intituled  The  Mer- 
chants’ Gild,  and  consisted  of  an  association  of  brethren  and 
sisters,  who  liad  liberty  to  choose  a master,  or  warden,  and  were 
allowed  to  make  chantries,  bestow  alms,  atid  perform  other  acts 
of  piety.  At  difierent  periods  several  other  gilds  were  formed  ; 
and,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  chief  of  these  fraternities  at 
their  feasts  and  meetings,  a noble  structure,  termed  St.  Mary’s 
Hall,  was  raised  in  the  most  prosperous  days  of  Coventry,  the 
early  part  of  tlig  reign  of  Henry  VI.  The  building  is  now  used 
for  purposes  of  civic  dignity  and  festivity  by  the  Mayor  and  Cor- 
poration.' 

St.  Mary’s  Hall  stands  at  a short  distance  on  the  south  from 
the  church  of  St.  Michael.  The  exterior  chiefly  rests  for  at- 
traction on  a fine  and  spacious  window,  which  occupies  the  larger 
portion  of  the  front.  The  masonry  of  the  upper  divisions  is  ex- 
tremely good  ; and  the  spaces  between  the  mullions  of  the  lower 
half  are  filled  with  rich  and  well  finished  niches.  The  building 
is  entered  by  a porch,  with  an  arched  roofing.  On  the  key- 
stone 
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stone  of  the  arch  is  a basso-relievo,  representing  God  on  his 
heavenly  throne,  receiving  St.  Mary,  who  is  silting  with  her 
hands  conjoined  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.*  The  ribs  of  the  arch 
and  groins  claim  also  our  regard.  On  a projecting  stone,  whence 
the  inward  arch  springs,  is  sculptured  the  Annunciation,  now 
fast  mouldering  away  ; the  figures  of  Mary  and  the  Angel  are 
still  discernible,  as  also  a flower-pot  in  the  middle.  The  corres- 
ponding stone  in  the  opposite  abutment  is  wrought  with  un- 
meaning grotesque  animals.”  Beyond  the  porch  of  entrance  is  a 
court-yard,  on  the  right  of  whicli  is  seen  the  east  side  of  the 
hall,  and  on  the  left  a flight  of  stairs  communicating  with  an 
open  gallery  that  leads  directly  to  the  great  room  of  entertain- 
ment. In  the  other  buildings  connected  with  the  court  we 
view,  untouched  by  innovation,  the  arrangements  of  ages  in 
which  the  whole  business  of  a festival  was  conducted  within 
the  walls  of  one  establishment.  A door  under  the  gallery 
opens  to  the  kitchen,  a spacious  room  replete  with  testimonials 
of  the  good  cheer  enjoyed  by  the  associated  gilds.  On  the 
north  side  are  lofty  arches,  supported  by  octangular  columns* 

At  each  extreniity  of  a large  arch,  over  tlie  coppers,  is  an 
angel  holding  a shield,  containing  a mark,  or  monogram,  pro- 
bably the  builder’s:  the  letters  I.  B.  are  quite  distinct.”  On 
the  sides  towards  the  east  and  south  are  four  chimneys,  with 
communicating  arches ; and  the  window  over  each  is  in  a style 
of  architecture  correspondent  in  excellence  to  that  prevailing  in 
the  more  important  parts  of  the  structure.  The  basement  story, 
©r  cellar  of  the  hall,  is  likewise  fertile  in  proofs  of  the  zeal  and 
perseverance  of  the  builders  of  tlje  fifteenth  century. 

K 3 The 

* For  ilie  remarks  and  information  contained  in  the  passages  between 
inverted  commas,  we  are  indebted  to  various  letters  communicated  to  tire 
Gentleman’s  Magazine  by  the  late  Mr.  Gough,  Mr.  Jolin  Carter,  and  a 
gentleman  of  Coventry,  well  known  for  bis  taste  in  antiquarian  pursuits, 
under  the  signature  S.  I’bese  papers  are  collected  in  ilie  Essay  towards  the 
History  and  Antiquities  of  Coventry,  published  in  that  city. 
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The  great  hall,  where  have  sat,  in  dignified  wassailry,  so 
many  historic  characters,  dear  to  the  fancy  from  the  gathering 
crust  of  antiquity  that  now  obscures  their  features,  is  a noble 
room  of  entertainment,  twenty-one  yards  long  and  ten  yards 
broad.  At  the  north  is  a splendid  semicircular  window,  divided 
into  nine  parts,  and  painted  with  figures  of  several  monarchs, 
and  with  armorial  bearings  and  other  ornaments.  The  arms 
now  left  are  those  of  Kings  Henry  VI.  Edward  III.  the  Em- 
peror Constantine,  King  Elheldred,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,  the 
Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Kingdom  of  the  East-Angles,  the  Kings 
of  Man,  the  City  of  London,  King  Alfred,  the  Duke  of  Aqui- 
taine, the  City  of  York,  and  the  Earl  of  Chester.  Beneath  are 
the  figures  of  the  kings,  which,  like  the  arms,  are  much  muti- 
lated, viz.  William  the  Conqueror,  King  Richard,  Henry  V. 
Henry  IV.  the  Emperor  Constantine,  King  Arthur,  Henry  III. 
dnd  Henry  VI.” 

Three  of  the  west  windows,  formerly  ornamented  with  paints, 
among  which  were  the  figures  of  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Stafford, 
and  one  of  the  John  Mowbrays,  Dukes  of  Norfolk,  were  re- 
glazed within  the  last  half  century  with  plain  glass.  “ The 
oriel  window,  on  the  same  side  (near  which  is  a doorway  into  a 
room  where  the  food  unconsumed  at  public  entertainments  is 
deposited,)  contained,  formerly,  in  each  pane,  various  sorts  of 
birds,  flying,  pluming  themselves,  or  picking  insects,  herbs,  and 
grain:— in  the  middle  row,  in  rondeaux,  was  painted  a man, 
mowing,  with  the  letters  F.  P. ; another  ploughing ; and  a third 
felling  a tree : the  two  latter,  with  a part  of  the  birds,  are  now 
gone.”  These  emblems  of  rural  industry  were,  perhaps,  in- 
tended for  allusions  to  the  sway  of  civic  magistracy  over  conti- 
guous agricultural  parishes,  as  attained  by  the  grant  of  King* 
Henry  VI. 

The  windows  on  the  east  side  are  extremely  fine,  though  now 
much  damaged.  The  clusters  of  the  columns  on  the  piers  of  these 
windows,  and  of  those  on  the  west,  are  supported  by  religious 
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and  royal  bustos.  In  the  two  upper  compartments  of  the  first 
east  window  are  two  bisiiops,  of  whom  Dugdale  gives  no  accounto 
They  represent  Thomas  Arundel,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
(1396,)  and  Roger  Walden,  Bishop  of  London  (1404.)  The  in- 
scriptions beneath  are  quite  perfect,  and  the  figures  nearly  so ; 
the  faces,  mitres,  crosiers,  and  Gothic  canopy,  are  delicate,  and 
worthy  attention.  On  the  whole,  they  are  the  most  perfect 
figures  remaining.  In  the  lower  compartments  are  the  portraits 
of  William  Beauchamp,  fourtii  son  of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  third 
Earl  of  Warwick  of  that  name,  who  died  1411  ; and  his  wife, 
Johanna,  who  was  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heiress  of  Richard 
Fitz-Alan,  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  died  1435.  Beneath  are  their 
arms,  with  inscriptions,  somewhat  mutilated.^' 

In  the  upper  compartment  of  the  second  window  is  a figure  in 
a red  cowl  and  a yellow  belt,  representing  Richard  Beauchamp, 
fifth  Earl  of  Warwick  of  that  name,  and  nephew  to  William  be- 
fore mentioned,  who  died  1439,  with  his  arms  and  an  inscrip- 
tion. The  opposite  compartment  contains  the  remains  of  a figure, 
originally  representing  Isabella,  his  second  wife,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Thomas  de  Spenser,  Duke  of  Gloucester  ; the  upper 
part  of  tlie  body  is  entirely  gone ; a bearded  face  is  substituted  ; 
and  the  rest  is  mere  patch-work.  The  scroll  is  almost  destroyed, 
the  letters  bella  only  remaining;  the  other  letters  of  her  name 
are  removed  to  another  part.’^  Below,  are  two  figures,  evidently 
representing  mayors  of  Coventry.  The  one  is  intended  for 
William  Whychirch,  who  was  mayor  in  1400.  He  is  pictured 
with  a forked  beard,  in  a red  cap  and  gown,  the  usual  habili- 
ments of  the  mayors.  On  a shield  below  him  is  a merchauFs 
mark,  encircled  with  a scroll  bearing  his  name,  but  completely 
inverted. Beneath  the  second  figure  there  is  still  remaining  a 
merchants  mark  on  a shield,  and  a scroll ; but  the  letters  for- 
merly placed  on  the  scroll  are  entirely  gone. 

In  the  first  upper  compartment  of  the  third  window  is  the  figure 
of  John  Burghill,  Bishop  of  Coventry  and  Lichfield  in  1399, 
with  a shield  under  him,  and  the  scroll  inverted.  Opposite  is 
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the  figure  of  Richard  Scrope,  Bishop  of  Coventiy  and  Lichfield, 
1396,  afterwards  translated  £o  York.”  In  the  lower  compartment 
of  the  same  window  are  the  representations  of  two  mayors  of 
Coventry.  The  inscription  remains  beneath  only  one,  Roberfus 
Schypley,  who  filled  the  office  in  1402,  and  again  in  1415. 
The  four  mayors,  whose  effigies  thus  embellish  these  windows^ 
were  probably  contributors  and  assistants  in  the  erecting  of  St. 
Mary^s  Hall,  and  were  certainly  members  of  the  gild.”  AH  the 
figures  not  arrayed  in  the  usual  garbs  of  ecclesiastical  or  magis- 
terial dignity,  are  dressed  with  the  magnificence  and  luxury  of 
tlie  east,  in  long  robes  lined  with  ermine,  and  with  large  and 
singular  hoods.  These  were  the  garments  of  peace,  when  they 
passed  the  festive  day  in  honour  of  tlseir  fraternity.” 

Beneath  the  north  window,  and  filling  the  space  from  the  seat 
of  continuation  to  its  commencement,  is  a spread  of  tapestry,  of 
the  highest  local  interest,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  be  accounted 
curious  by  the  general  examiner.  The  dimensions  of  this  valu- 
able performance  are  30  feet  in  length  and  10  feet  in  height.  It 
is  divided  into  two  series,  of  three  compartments  each.  In 
the  first  compartment  (beginning  from  the  left  hand)  we  behold 
Henry  VI.  with  several  of  the  principal  nobility  of  his  court. 
Henry  is  on  his  knees,  in  an  ecstacy  of  devotion ; before  him  is  a 
covered  table,  whereon  lie  his  crown  and  a missal.  Behind  Hen- 
ry is  Cardinal  Beaufort,  in  the  same  attitude.  The  rest  of  the 
personages  are  standing,  among  whom  we  may  readily  point  out 
the  good  Duke  Humphrey,  and  the  other  names  that  aggran- 
dised this  monarches  high-born  train.  The  dresses  principally 
shew  a vestment  next  the  body,  depending  below  the  knees,  and 
a robe  with  large  sleeves  worn  over  it.  The  shoes  are  long- 
quartered.  The  caps  are  small  and  flat,  with  their  brims  notch- 
ed. The  King,  and  the  figure  near  him  (Duke  Humphrey)  have 
in  their  caps  large  jewels,  and  their  necks  are  decorated  with 
gold  chains.  The  cut  of  the  hair  of  the  several  portraits  is  much 
varied;  and  the  beards  of  Duke  Humphrey  and  another  principal 
character  are  left  to  flow  to  an  unusual  length.  Each  figure  has 
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his  neck  bare;  and  just  above  tlie  collar  of  the  under  garment 
something  like  linen  appears.  From  Henry's  crown  are  diverg- 
ing those  bows,  with  globe  and  cross,  which  were  first  intro- 
duced in  his  reign.  Taking  in  our  eyes  the  whole  group,  we 
find  the  major  part  of  them  deeply  impressed  with  the  religious 
objects  in  their  view ; and  it  may  seem  rather  remarkable  that 
a very  small  part  of  their  number  appear  without  caps  on  their 
heads,  which,  however,  demonstrates,  that  in  the  religious  cere- 
monies of  Henry's  day  such  coverings  were  circumstances  un- 
heeded and  indiflferent.*  In  the  back-ground  are  rich  hangings, 
part  of  which  being  drawn  aside  near  Henry,  present  a distant 
view  of  the  country.  In  the  compartment  above  are  several  of 
the  apostles,  as  St.  John  the  Baptist;  St.  Simon  with  a Saw; 
St.  Andrew  with  a Cross ; St.  Bartholomew  with  a Dagger  ; St. 
Peter  with  Keys ; St.  Paul  with  a long  Sword ; St.  Thomas 
with  a Lance;  and  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with  a Lamb,  Flag, 
and  Book.  Here  are,  likewise,  two  Christian  Knights,  one  bear- 
ing a banner  of  the  Cross,  and  the  other  a Sword  and  Anvil,  em- 
blematical of  courage  and  hardihood. 

In  tlie  second  compartment  in  the  first  tier  is  St.  Mary  in 
Glory,  surrounded  by  angels,  with  the  Moon  under  her  feet, 
which  is  supported  by  an  angel.  On  each  side  of  St.  Mary  are 
the  twelve  Apostles  in  devotional  positions.  The  back-ground 
reveals  an  expanse  of  rural  prospect.  In  the  compartment  above, 
the  scene  is  continued,  where  we  see  the  Heavens  opened  and 
filled  with  Angels,  arranged  round  the  eternal  Throne.  Four  of 
them  bear  the  instruments  of  the  Passion ; and  we  have  here  to 
lament  that  the  subject  in  the  centre  has  been  cut  out,  and  a poor 
eifort  of  the  loom  sewed  in  its  place,  the  figure  of  Justice.  We 
are  yet  able  to  discern  the  steps  and  sides  of  the  throne,  with 
the  characters  I.  H.  S.  on  the  top  of  the  work," 

In  the  third  compartment  of  the  first  tier  is  introduced  Queen' 

Margaret, 

* Tt  may  be  here  observed  thal  it  uas  not  considered  indecorous  to  have 
tb.e  head  covered  during  church  service,  so  latrly  as  the  r«ign  of  Elhabetli, 
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Margaret,  with  a train  composed  of  the  chief  ladies  of  her  court. 
This  division  will  be  viewed  with  much  interest,  as  Jittle  is 
satisfactorily  known  concerning  the  features  of  the  able  and 
heroic  Margaret.  That  the  tapestry  is  ordinarily  faithful  in 
conveying  general  character  of  countenance,  may  be  argued 
from  the  similitude  of  the  portrait  there  presented  of  Henry, 
to  the  best  pictures  of  that  sovereign.  Margaret  ,is  here  shewn 
as  of  a tall  and  commanding  figure.  The  face  is  not  con- 
spicuous for  beauty ; but  the  expression  is  gracious  and  pleas- 
ing. A lady  near  the  queen  has  been  traditionally  termed 
the  Duchess  of  Buckingham;  but  the  persons  intended  to  be 
expressed  by  this  part  of  the  work,  are,  with  the  exception  of 
Margaret,  not  now  to  be  correctly  ascertained.  The  dresses 
of  these  ladies  are  a robe  tight  on  the  body,  with  wide  flow- 
ing sleeves;  their  necks  bare,  and  on  those  of  the  queen,  the 
duchess,  and  three  others,  are  gold  chains.  The  covering  to 
their  heads  is  peculiarly  graceful ; the  queen^s  more  so,  from  the 
rich  addition  of  her  crown.  Among  the  number  are  two  nuns  in 
the  full  habit  of  their  order.  In  the  back-ground  are  hangings ; 
and,  by  the  side  of  the  queen,  is  a distant  view  of  the  country, 
with  a variety  of  buildings.  The  tier  above  shews  many  female 
saints,  who,  we  may  conclude,  with  the  corresponding  male 
saints  on  the  other  side  of  the  tapestry,  were  the  heavenly  pa- 
trons of  the  principal  persons  in  the  compartments  below  them.^' 
The  colours  of  this  curious  piece  of  tapestry,  though  somewhat 
faded,  are  still  vaj-ious  and  beautiful ; the  general  effect  is  highly 
impressive. 

Tfie  interior  of  tlie  hall  was  newly  painted  and  ornamented 
in  the  year  IfiSQ."*  Tlie  sides  are  enriched  by  inscriptions 
and  heraldic  devices  ; and  are  adorned  by  many  portraits.  On 
the  east  side  are  complimentary  inscriptions,  in  Latin,  accom- 
panied by  the  arms  of  the  Prince  of  Wales ; the  arms,  of  North- 

. umberland  ; 

* The  ancient  flooring,  with  an  exception  of  the  upper  part  on  which  the 
mayor’s  table  was  placed,  was  of  brick,  and  reraained  until  1755,  iu  which 
year  it  was  bo&rded  as  seen  at  present. 
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uniberland  ; and  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  the  Crest  of  Rcxbert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

On  the  west  side  are  the  king’s  arms,  \vitha  Latin  inscription  ; 
and  in  other  pannels  are  Ilje  following  inscriptions  in  old  English 
characters,  accompanied  by  heraldic  devices: 

Since  time  that  first  this  auncietit  towne  Earle  LeofFwine  fcolTed  free. 

At  Godina’s  suite  and  inerite  straunge,  or  els  it  would  not  bee. 

In  Prince’s  grace  by  long  descent  as  Old  Recordes  do  dale. 

It  stood  maintein’d,  until  at  length  it  grew  to  Cittie’s  slate; 

Queue  Isabell,  sole  heire  of  Fraunce,  great  favour  hither  ca*l. 

And  did  procure  large  fraunchises  by  Charter  ay  to  last; 

We  ow,  therlore,  in  loialtie,  our  selves  and  all  we  ti.ive. 

To  Elizabeth,  our  Lady  Liege,  whom  God  in  mertie  >avo. 

Edward,  the  floure  of  Chevulre,  whilom  the  Blache  Prynce  liyght. 

Who  prisoner  tooke  the  French  Kyng  John,  in  Claime  of  Grandamc’s 
ryglit; 

And  slew  the  Kyng  of  Beame*  in  fielde,  wherby  the  Ostrych  Penn 
He  wan  and  ware  on  Crest  here  first ; which  poesie  bare  Ich  Dein, 

Amid  thes  martial  feates  of  Armes,  wherin  he  had  no  peere. 

His  Bountie  eke  to  shew  this  Seate  he  chose  and  lov’d  ful  deere ; 

The  former  state  hee  gat'confinn’d,  and  freedome  did  encreace  ; 

A President  of  Knyglilhood  rare,  as  well  for  warre  as  peace. 


When  florishing  state  ’gan  once  to  fade  and  common  wealth  decay. 

No  wonder  tliat  in  Cities  great  (for  wliat  eudureih  ay  ?) 

John,  late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  a Prince  of  high  degree. 

Did  graunt  faire  Landes  lor  Commons  weale,  as  here  in  Irrasse  yow 
see  j 

And  Leicestre,  mid  thos  great  alfaires  wherto  high  place  doth  call, 

His  Father’s  worth}^  steppes  hath  trac’d,  to  prop  that  els  might  fall. 

On  forth  in  Prince  and  Countrie’s  Cause  hold  on  this  course  your 
dayes ; 

Such  deedes  do  noble  blond  commend,  such  win  immortal  Praise. 

At 
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At  the  lower  end  of  the  hall  is  this  inscription,  engraved  in  ©Id 
English  characters  on  a brass  plate : 

Memorand.  yt  ye  ryght  highe  and  myghtie  Prynce  John 
late  Duke  of  Northumblande  deceassed,  for  ye  right  hon’able 
zeale  w’ch  he  bare  to  ye  Citie  of  Cove’tr’  and  to  j^e  pore 
i’habitaunce  of  ye  same,  by  his  dede  inde’ted,  dated  ye  XII  of 
August,  in  yethirde  yere  of  ye  raygne  of  o’r  late  Soverigne 
Lord  Kynge  Edwarde  ye  Sixte,  dymised,  graurited,  and  to 
ferme  lelte  unto  ye  Maior,  Bailiffes,  and  Corny naltye  of  ye 
said  Cytie,  all  his  manour  of  Chellesmore  with  ye  Parke, 
and  all  ryghte  me’bers  and  appurten’nce  of  ye  same  for  ye 
terme  of  iiiP*  * and  XIX  yeres  for  ye  uses,  intents,  and 
purposes  folowing,  that  is.  That  they  and  theyr  successours 
for  ye  relief  of  ye  pore  of  ye  said  Cytie  should  yerely  take 
to  pasture  in  ye  sard  park  ye  nombr  of  iiiP*  kyen  or 
heyefors  and  XXtie  geldynge,  of  soche  pore  Iphabitaunce  of 
ye  said  Cytie  and  suburbe,  as  shall  not  have  ells  where  nighe 
ye  said  Cytie  sufficiente  pasture,  painge  wekely  for  every 
Cow  or  heifor  \d.  and  for  every  geldynge  \ \d. 

Memorand.  also,  yt  ye  right  honorable  Robert  Earle  of 
Leycestr,  sone  to  ye  said  late  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
for  ye  like  right  honorable  and  earnest  zeale,  yt  he  had  to 
ye  advauncement  and  settyng  forwarde  of  ye  said  godly 
jntente  of  his  said  Father,  uppon  his  greate  sute  and  request 
made  to  ye  queenes  Maiestie  our  Soverign  Lady  Queen 
Elizabeth,  hath  obtayned  her  Maiesties  Letters  patente,  un* 
der  her  great  scale  of  Engelande,  whereby  she  graunted  to 
the  sayd  Maior,  Baylyffes,  and  Comynaltie,  and  their  sue- 
cessoures  for  ever,  the  sayde  Manor  and  Parke  of  Chelles- 
inore,  and  other  the  premysses  in  fee  farme,  for  the  ententes 
and  uses  abovesayde. 

Memorand.  also,  yt  the  said  Maior,  Baylyffes,  and 
Comynalltye,  have  Coven’ nted  and  graunted  to  and  with  ye 
saide  Earle,  his  Executoures  and  Admynystratours,  truly  to 
observe  and  P’forme  ye  intentes,  uses,  and  purposes  before 

mencioned ; 
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mencioned  ; and  also  yt  ye  said  p’misses  nor  any  parte  therof 
shall  not  be  ouercharged,  but  allwayes  kepte  in  suche  plyght 
as  ye  saide  no’ber  of  Cattell  maye  be  at  all  tyines  for  ye 
sayde  moneye,  well  and  sufficiently  kept,  according  to  ye 
season  of  ye  yeare  for  euer.  As  by  the  said  Indenture, 
whereof  the  one  part  remaineth  with  the  sayde  Mayor,  Bay- 
lytfes,  and  Comynalltye,  and  the  other  parte  withe  the  saide 
Earle,  bearinge  date  the  fourth  day  of  Aprell,  in  the  tenth 
yere  of  the  saide  Queene  Elizabeth  appeareth,  w’ch  was  in 
ye  yere  of  grace  1568. 

Beneath  is  a chair  of  state,  rich  in  ornaments  and  tracery ; 
**  among  the  embellishments  of  which  is  St.  Mary,  with  the  in- 
fant Jesus;  on  one  side,  at  the  top,  are  carved  the  arms  of  Co- 
ventry ; opposite  are  two  lions  rampant,  supporting  a crown,  or 
coronet;  but  so  much  injured  it  is  difficult  to  determine  which. 
It  has  evidently  been  a double  chair ; the  parts  where  the  other 
half  fitted  in,  being  very  visible.  It  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
made  for  the  reception  of  Henry  VI.  and  his  queen,  when  they 
visited  the  gild;  or,  probably,  it  was  brought  from  the  priory  at 
the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  where  it  might  have  served  as  the 
bishop’s  throne,  or  the  prior’s  seat.” 

At  the  same  end  of  the  hall  is  a gallery  for  minstrels,  where 
are  to  be  seen  several  suits  of  armour,  formerly  w^orn  by  the  at- 
tendants of  the  mayor  when  he  went  in  state  to  proclaiFn  the 
great  fair.  This  armour  does  not  appear  to  be  older  than  the 
seventeenth  century.  The  paintings  consist  of  portraits  of 
Queen  Elizabeth;  James  I;  Charles  I. ; Sir  Thomas  White; 
Norton;  Jesson;  and  Davonport ; (benefactors  to  the  city) 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  in  the  habit  of  the  garter,  by  Sir  Peter 
Lely.  William  and  Mary  (copies)  in  their  coronation  robes. 
Anne ; George  I.  George  II.  and  Caroline,  in  their  coronation  robes. 
His  present  majesty,  in  the  habit  of  the  garter,  by  Lawrence. 
The  latter  picture  was  presented  in  the  year  179*2,  by  Lord  Eardly 
and  J.  Wilmot,  Esq.  at  that  time  representatives  in  Parliament  for 
this  city. 

In  the  timber- work  of  the  roof  are  introduced  whole-length 
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carvings  of  angels  playing  on  musical  instrameiits.  The  in- 
struments they  bear  are  a crewtb,  trumpet,  cittern,  harp,  and  a 
bass-flute.  From  this  musical  selection  it  appears  that  our  an- 
cestors' minstrels  were  directed  in  their  performances  by  parts  in 
score." 

Connected  with  the  great  hall  are  several  smaller  apartments, 
intended  for  civic  business  or  recreation.  One  of  these,  termed 
the  mayoress's  parlour,  has  been  repaired  and  beautified  with  a 
cruel  indifference  to  its  former  venerable  character.  Each  cir- 
cumstance of  antique  decoration  is  effaced  by  a finishing  of  lath 
and  plaister,  and  a Venetian  window  has  been  inserted,  as  if 
the  designer  w^ere  intent  on  exhibiting  the  superiority  of  the 
Gothic,  or  English  school  of  builders,  by  the  strongest  effect  of 
contrast.  The  old  council  chamber  has  fortunately  escaped  in- 
novation. Here  is  seen  the  mayor's  throne- like  seat,  and  many 
other  seats  with  stall  embellishments.  An  elaborate  carved 
entablature  surrounds  the  chamber.  On  the  hangings  are  the 
arms  of  Elizabeth.  Among  the  carvings  on  the  flat,  pannelled, 
ceiling  are  representations  of  the  Almighty  on  his  throne ; St. 
Mary;  St.John;  St.  George ; St.  Margaret;  and  the  symbols 
of  the  four  evangelists.  The  treasury,  in  which  are  reposited 
the  writings  belonging  to  the  corporation,  adjoins  this  apart- 
ment. * 

Such  is  the  hall  erected  for  the  use  of  those  ancient  gilds  in 
which  some  of  tiie  most  illustrious  personages  of  former  days 
did  not  disdain  to  enrol  their  names.  It  is  a building  calculated 
to  afford  just  cause  of  pride  to  the  inhabitants  of  this  ancient  and 
well- chartered  city;  and  as  such  unquestionably  it  is  viewed  by 
them  ; but  we  observe,  with  surprise  and  regret,  that  the  corpo- 
ration 

* In  one  of  the  drawing  rooms,’’  says  Pennant,  was  to  be  seen  within 
these  few  years  an  antique  equally  delicate  and  curious,  which  Coventry 
alone  had  the  happiness  of  possessing,  known  iicre  by  the  name  of  the  Lady’s 
Spoon;  but  it  was,  doubtless,  notliing  more  tlian  llie  Scaphium  of  the  an- 
cients, described  by  Coelius  Rhodiginus  and  Pancirollus,  Beruni  memnrabii 
deperd.  See  Dialogues  on  Decency. 
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ralloii  are  in  the  habit  of  occasionally  letting  Tlie  dignified  struc- 
ture to  travelling  companies  of  players,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
stage  representations.  The  visits  of  tliese  “ brief  chronicles  of 
the  time”  are  not  frequent;  but  the  damage  likely  to  accrue  to  the 
edifice  from  such  a tenancy  may  be  readily  imagined. 

The  County  Hall,  erected  in  178-5,  is  a structure  well  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  public  business.  'Fhe  front  is  of  stone,  and  has 
a rustic  basement,  with  a range  of  columns  supporting  a pediment 
in  the  centre. 

The  Mayor's  Parlour  is  a place  of  official  resort,  suited  only 
to  the  limited  notions  of  magisterial  dignity,  or  accommodation, 
which  prevailed  in  the  early  centuries  of  civic  importance.  The 
period  at  which  it  was  first  constructed  does  not  appear.  In 
1775,  it  was  in  part  taken  down,  and  rebuilt,  at  the  expence  of 
nearly  600/.  but  tlie  exterior  of  the  building,  and  tiie  iijternal 
arrangement,  are  at  present  equally  unworthy  of  the  magistracy 
of  so  respectable  a city.  To  this  parlour  the  corporation  usually 
adjourn  on  the  Friday  subsequent  to  the  time  at  which  they 
hold  the  quarter  sessions,  and  the  adjournment  is  continued  to 
the  last  Friday  in  each  month  until  thp  ensuing  general  quarter 
sessions.  The  mayor,  or  one  of  the  aldermen,  likewise  attends 
every  day  except  Fridays  and  Sundays,  to  preside  over  public 
business. 

The  Draper's  Hall,  originally  a dark  and  unpleasing  edifice, 
was  rebuilt  in  1775,  on  a commodious  and  desirable  plan.  The 
front  is  a chaste  elevation  of  stone,  ornamented  with  Tuscan 
pilasters.  This  hall  is  49  feet  6 inches  in  length,  and  25  feet  in 
width. 

The  Barracks,  which  occupy  the  site  of  th^  Ball  Inn,  an  an- 
cient hostel,  already  said  to  be  connected  with  some  interesting 
circumstances  of  local  story,  were  erected  in  the  year  1793.  They 
are  handsome  as  a building  ; and  though  not  very  extensive,  are 
conveniently  arranged  for  the  intended  purpose.  The  face  towards 
the  High  Street  is  composed  of  stone. 

Our  ancestors  made  confinement  itself  a punishment  of  severity, 
7 and 
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and  an  infliction  dangerous  to  the  prisoner's  existence,  even  be- 
fore the  sentence  of  the  law  had  pronounced  the  suspected  to  be 
guilty*  Thus  the  ancient  Gaol  of  Coventry  was  too  limited  in 
general  scale,  and  its  dreary  separations  seemed  formed  for 
nurseries  of  epidemy.  The  increase  of  population  enforced  the 
propriety  of  a larger  building,  and  the  extended  philanthropy  of 
the  age  readily  suggested  the  propriety  of  a more  decent  dis- 
posal of  the  cells  to  which  even  the  pests  and  outcasts  of  society 
must  be  consigned.  A new  gaol  was  erected  in  1772,  and  it  is 
a building  well  calculated,  in  size  and  disposal,  to  its  melancholy 
object. 

These  (with  the  exception  of  the  House  of  Industry,  that  will 
shortly  meet  attention)  are  the  more  important  of  the  buildings 
now  used  for  public  purposes  in  Coventry.  It  remains  to  notice 
those  fragments  of  decayed  structures,  which  are  not  only  inter- 
esting to  the  antiquary,  but  which  involve  in  their  story  particu- 
lars connected  with  the  annals  of  the  city  at  large. 

We  have  observed  that  the  Priory  of  Coventry  was  founded 
by  Leofric,  Earl  of  Mercia,  in  the  reign  of  King  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  was  for  monks  of  the  Benedictine  order.  Pope  Alex- 
ander decreed  that  this  monastery  should  not  be  subject  to  any 
diocesan  bishop,  nor  to  any  judiciary  power,  however  great  the 
order  or  dignity,  and  that  the  monks  should  have  liberty  to 
elect  an  abbot  from  among  themselves,  or  from  any  other  con- 
gregation which  they  might  deem  desirable.  But  the  title  of  ab- 
bot was  of  short  duration,  and  the  bishop  soon  became  supreme 
head  of  the  house.  These  events  occurred  during  the  episcopal 
sway  of  Robert  de  Limesie,  who,  by  virtue  of  a bull  from  Pope 
Paschal  I.  removed  the  see  from  Chester  to  Coventry.  The  priors 
who  succeeded  remained,  however,  barons  of  Parliament,  and  the 
house  gained  a titular  accession  of  honour  in  being  denominated 
a mitred  abbey.  But  the  interested  views  of  the  bishop  were  soon 
displayed,  to  the  deep  irijury  of  the  foundation.  Not  content 
with  divesting  the  monastery  of  much  precious  metal,  he  suffered 
the  buildings  to  go  to  cjecay,  and  studiously  kept  the  monks  in 

ignorance 
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ignorance  and  poverty/  that  they  might  sink  with  more  entire 
Jiumility  the  victims  of  his  power.  Several  succeeding  bishops 
pursued  nearly  the  same  course,  and  the  foundation  of  Earl 
Leofric  experienced,  in  the  12th  century,  a still  more  dangerous 
visitation.  In  the  year  1141,  Robert  Marmion,  who  resided  at 
Tamworth  Castle,  and  who  was  engaged  in  violent  enmity  to- 
wards the  Earl  of  Chester,  possessed  himself  by  force  of  this  mo- 
nastery, expelled  the  religious,  and  fortified  the  church,  mak- 
ing,"^ says  Dugdale,  deep  trendies  in  the  fields  adjacent,  wliicli 
he  so  covered  that  they  could  not  be  seen,  to  the  end  that  they 
might  be  an  impediment  to  an  enemy,  whensoever  any  approach 
should  be  made ; but  it  so  hapned  that  as  he  sallyed  out  with 
some  forces,  upon  the  Earl  of  Chester’s  drawing  near;  and  not 
remeinbring  whereabouts  those  places  had  been  digg’d,  he  fell 
with  his  horse  into  one  of  them  himself ; and  by  that  means 
being  surprized  by  a common  souldier,  had  his  head  presently  cut 
©ff.”* 

The  monastery  afterwards  received  much  benefit  from  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Earls  of  Chester;  and  the  monks  entered  into  a 
reciprocation  of  friendly  services  with  those  of  Daventry,  in 
Northamptonshire,  equally  to  the  advantage  and  credit  of  each 
brotherhood.  But  they  were  doomed  to  fresh  troubles  at  no  great 
distance  of  time.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
Hugh  Novant,  a Norman,  became  bishop,  and  received,  as  had 
been  usual  with  his  predecessors,  a grant  of  this  priory  ; but, 
during  the  life  of  Henry,  he  did  not  attain  possession.  When 
Richard  I.  mounted  the  throne,  the  bishop  obtained  by  purchase 
a confirmation  of  the  former  king’s  grant,  and  likewise  procured 
a render  of  the  house  from  the  prior.  He  now  disclosed  his  inten- 
tions without  reserve,  and  prepared  the  monastic  building  for  the 
reception  of  secular  priests.  Finding  the  monks  tenacious  of 
their  rights,  he  proceeded  to  the  spot  with  an  armed  force,  and  a 
contest  ensued  in  which  the  bishop  is  said,  by  Bale,  to  have  him- 
self received  a wound  on  the  head,  near  the  high  altar,  with  the 
VoL.  XV,  L * holy 
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Iioly  cross.  A statement  to  this  effect  was  made  to  the  Pope’s 
legate,  (William,  Bishop  of  Ely)  and  he,  regardless  of  the  ag- 
gression, and  tender  only  of  the  blood  and  interest  of  a dignified 
churchman,  issued  an  order  for  the  expulsion  of  the  monks,  and 
allowed  secular  canons  to  be  placed  in  their  habitation.  An  ac- 
count of  the  transaction  was  necessarily  forwarded  by  the  more 
active  party  to  the  Pope,  and  his  holiness  properly  forbore 
to  make  a reply  until  he  received  the  counter-statement  of  the 
monks.  But  these  oppressed  devotees,  expelled  and  fugitive, 
proffered  no  defence ; and  the  bishop  carried  his  wishes  into  exe- 
cution. We  are,  however,  informed  by  writers  favourable  to  the 
preservation  of  monastic  privileges  that  this  encroaching  prelate 
bitterly  repented,  on  his  death-bed,  of  the  injury  committed  to 
the  Benedictine  monks.  He  died  in  Normandy,  on  his  return 
from  a long  attendance  at  Rome,  and  implored,  with  much  agony 
of  conscience,  the  forgiveness  of  the  Benedictines ; and  not  only 
disposed  of  all  his  gold  and  jewels  to  religious  and  charitable 
“purposes,  but  voluntarily  consigned  himself  to  purgatory.  One 
Thomas,  a monk  of  Coventry,  was  fortunately  at  Rome  at  this 
period,  and  he  made  such  representations  to  the  Pope  that  he  ob- 
tained an  order  for  the  restitution  of  the  monastery  to  its  former 
state. 

The  monks,  thus  restored,  advanced  through  succeeding  reigns 
in  affluence  and  esteem.  So  much  were  they  favoured  by  Henry 
III.  that  they  and  their  tenants  (with  some  few  exceptions)  were 
by  that  monarch  rendered  free  from  all  complaint  or  penalty  on 
‘acount  of  murder  or  robbery  j and  were,  at  the  same  time,  put  in 
possession  of  various  minor  privileges  of  exemption  connected 
with  pecuniary  aids. 

When  a survey  was  taken  of  the  annual  revenues  in  1634,  by 
order  of  Henry  VIII.  they  amounted  to  731/.  195.  5>d.  It  is 
stated  that  several  portions  of  this  income  were  dedicated  to  cha- 
ritable purposes,  and  the  sum  of  I/.  65.  8c/.  was  appropriated  to 
the  celebration  of  the  anniversary  of  Leofric,  the  founder,  and  the 
Countess  Godiva.  The  last  prior  was  Thomas  Camswell,  who,  in 
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1538,  surrendered  the  house  to  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  king,  and  received  a pension  of  133/.  65.  Sd.  In  the  30th 
of  Henry  VIII.  this  noble  pile  was  taken  down  by  order  of  the 
king ; and,  a few  years  afterwards,  the  site,  with  divers  messuages, 
gardens,  and  mills,  was  granted  to  John  Combes,  Gent,  and  Ri- 
chard Stansfield,  from  whom  it  descended  into  the  hands  of  John. 
Hales,  who  left  it  to  his  nephew,  of  the  same  surname.  The 
priory  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the  river  Sherboiirn.  The  larger 
part  of  its  site  is  now  converted  into  garden  ground,  and  is  in  a 
great  measure  levelled.  Some  massy  fragments  of  masonry,  and 
several  door-cases  at  the  termination  of  the  buildings  which  face 
the  Sherbourn,  are  the  only  remains  of  the  structure. 

The  Cathedral  of  Coventry  occupied  a place  called  Hill  Close, 
on  a slight  declivity  from  the  north  side  of  St.  Michaers  and  Tri- 
nity Church  yards.  This  was,  assuredly,  a splendid  edifice,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  built  on  the  model  of  the  cathedral  at  Lichfield. 
All  who  have  written  concerning  the  antient  state  of  this  city  re- 
mark the  grandeur  of  effect  that  must  have  been  produced  by  the 
assemblage  of  fine  churches,  when  the  cathedral  was  standing. 
Three  such  structures,  viewed  from  the  area  in  which  they  were 
raised,  without  the  slightest  interruption,  and  quite  free  from  the 
alloy  of  contiguous  mean  object,  must,  indeed,  have  presented  a 
display  rarely  exceeded  in  any  district  famed  for  ecclesiastical 
splendour.  With  a wantonness  of  barbarity  that  cannot  now  be 
satisfactorily  explained.  King  Henry  caused  this  cathedral  to  be 
levelled  with  the  ground  when  he  destroyed  tile  neighbouring 
monastery.  Many  unavailing  efforts  were  used  for  its  preserva- 
tion, and  the  Bishop  (Rowland  I.ee,  a confidential  adviser  of  the 
king  in  many  circumstances)  wrote  to  Cromwell,  saying  He 
was  moved  so  to  do,  forasmuch  as  it  was  his  principal  see  and 
head  church ; and  that  the  City  of  Coventry  sued  for  the  same  ; 
and  so,  earnestly  entreated  that  the  church  might  stand,  and  he 
keep  his  name,  and  the  city  have  commodity  and  ease  to  their  de- 
sire ; or  that  by  his  lordship’s  goodness  it  might  be  brought  to  a 
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collegiate  cliurcli,  as  Lichfield,  and  so  his  poor  city  have  a perpe^ 
tual  comfort  of  the  sarae/^ 

The  havoc  performed  by  the  agents  of  Henry  was  carried 
on  with  careful  industry ; and  one  small  fragment,  now  worked 
into  a dwelling,  alone  remains  of  the  fair  and  costly  build- 
ing. At  the  western  entrance  of  the  close  on  which  the 
cathedral  stood,  there  Was  left  a large  arch,  but  this  fell  to 
the  ground  about  a century  back.  Among  the  western  ruins 
of  the  structure  the  butchers  were  accustomed  to  feed  their 
animals,  for  the  supply  of  tlie  public  market.  In  1649,  how- 
ever, the  city  granted  this  part  of  the  building  to  John  Bryan, 
vicar  of  Trinity  Church,  who  built  a house  over  agalinst  one  of 
the  steeples  of  the  western  front  of  the  cathedral,  near  or  over 
which  passed  the  cross  aisles  of  the  original  church.  He,  also, 
erected  some  dwelling  houses  on  the  foundations  of  the  two  stee- 
ples, which  were  on  both  sides  the  entrance  into  the  priory  from 
the  Butcher  Row ; cleared  the  ground  of  the  ruins,  and  converted 
it  into  a garden.  About  the  same  period,  also,  another  part  of 
the  ruins  was  levelled,  in  the  removal  of  which  was  discovered  a 
great  abundance  of  carved  and  gilt  stones.  Of  this  was  first 
framed  a bowling-alley,  and  afterwards  a garden.  The  east  end 
of  the  cathedral  had  been  previously  converted  into  gardens  and 
orchards,  by  Mr.  Burton  and  Mr.  Brumwell ; the  eastern  wait 
of  whose  garden  stands,  at  this  hour,  on  the  foundation  of  the 
original  chancel. 

A part  of ' the  site  was  again  consecrated,  in  the  year 
1776,  and  is  at  present  used  as  a burial  place  for  Trinity  pa- 
rish. In  April  1781,  a stone  coffin  was  discovered,  containing 
two  bodies,  one  lying  on  the  right  arm  of  the  other. 

The  Episcopal  Palace  stood  at  the  north-east  corner  of  St. 
Michael’s  church  yard.  Some  faint  traces  of  the  building  are 
still  to  be  discovered. 

The  Grey  Friars,  or  Friars  Minors,  are  believed  to  have 

settled 

* MS,  Copied  in  the  Call,  towards  Hist,  of  Coventry 
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settled  in  Coventry  about  llie  year  1234^,  and  had,  at  first,  only 
an  oratory,  which  was  covered  with  shingles  delivered  for  that 
purpose  from  the  woods  of  Kenilworth,  by  order  of  King-  Henry 
III.  These  friars  were  most  rigid  and  austere  in  manners,  and 
disclaimed  all  endowment  of  lands  ; voluntarily  living  on  charity 
for  the  sake  of  morlification.  But  they  were  especially  fortunate 
in  procuring  liberal  alms ; and  the  contributions  of  the  devout  en- 
abled them  to  raise  a monastery  and  church,  more  splendid  than 
■w'ould  seem  suited  to  the  wishes  of  such  humble  religionists,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  city. 

These  buildings  were  erected  on  land  bestowed  on  the 
friars  by  Ranulph,  the  last  of  that  name,  Earl  of  Ches- 
ter. Of  the  habitable  parts  of  the  monastery  not  any  traces 
now  remain.  The  church  appears  to  have  been  built  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  III.  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  (Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  who  honoured  this  brotherhood  by  styling 
himself  their  patron)  permitted  the  friars,  by  charter,  “ to 
take  so  much  stone  out  of  his  quarry,  in  tiie  park  of  Chey- 
lesmore,  as  they  should  have  occasion  to  use  about  their  build- 
ings and  walls.^-*  * The  family  of  Hastings  are  supposed  to 
have  contributed  largely  to  the  expense  of  raising  the  structure, 
and  it  is  said  by  Dugdale  that  divers  of  them  lay  buried  in  a 
chappell  of  the  same  church,  called  Hastings  chappell,  and  some 
in  the  very  habite  of  Friers  Minors,  so  great  an  esteem  had  they 
of  this  order.^^  The  remains  of  the  church  consist  of  a fine  stee- 
ple, with  a spire  springing  from  an  octagon.  The  site  of  other 
parts  of  the  building,  and  the  adjacent  cemetery,  are  now  used 
as  garden  ground,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  converted 
into  a tool-house.  This  spire,  which  is  lofty  and  well-propor- 
tioned, adds  much  to  the  imposing  effect  of  the  city  in  regard  to 
public  structures;  and  though,  as  a desecrated  monument,  it  in- 
spires melancholy  feelings  on  close  inspection,  it  is  yet  an  ob- 
ject of  great  and  striking  ornament. 

Tlie  Grey  Friars  appear  to  have  been  an  active  and  ingenious 
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class  of  mendicants.  Constrained  to  exercise  talent,  in  order  to 
render  themselves  conspicuously  deserving  of  patronage,  they  be-- 
came  celebrated  for  their  annual  exhibition  of  the  mysteries  which 
were  termed  Corpus  Christi  Plays,  from  the  day  on  which  they 
were  performed.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the  mysteries,  or 
miracle-plays,  of  tlie  monks,  were  representations  of  story  in 
Holy  Writ,  or  of  the  strange  circumstances  detailed  in  saintly 
legend.  The  Friars  Minors  seated  in  Coventry  are  said  to  have 
presented  their  pageants  from  high  and  portable  theatires,  placed 
in  the  most  open  and  advantageous  parts  of  the  city,  The  sub- 
ject was  announced  in  a prologue  by  a person  termed  Vexillator, 
who  probably  displayed  a flag  descriptive  of  the  subject  of  the 
ensuing  drama.  The  notoriety  of  these  representations  is  evi- 
dent from  Dugdale,  who  says  I have  been  told  by  some  old 
people,  in  their  younger  years  eye-witnesses  of  these  pageanls 
so  acted,  that  the  yearly  confluence  of  people  to  see  that  show 
was  extraordinary  great,  and  yielded  no  small  advantage  to  this 
city.^^  * 

The  Friars  Minors  were  screened  by  their  poverty  from  the 
first  rapacious  step  of  Henry  towards  a dissolution  of  religious 
bouses,  but  they  were  necessarily  included  in  the  last  decisive 
act  of  severity : and  they  deemed  it  expedient  to  subscribe  to 
their  own  dissolution,  and  to  affix  to  the  instrument  of  surrender 
the  common  seal  of  their  house.  A copy  of  this  instrument  is 

prserved 

^ Antiq.  of  War,  p.  183. — Dugdale  says  that  a MS.  containing  the  plays 
performed  by  the  Franciscans  of  this  city  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Cottonian 
Library,  sub.  effig.  Vesp.  D.  9,  and  mentions  the  title  as  Ludus  Coventries; 
but  it  is  observed  in  the  collection  towards  a History  of  Coventry,  that, 

in  the  printed  catalogue  of  that  library,  p.  113,  the  MS.  is  named  thus  ; — 
Dramata  Sacra,  &c. ; — Sacred  Representations,  in  which  are  exhibited  the 
Histories  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  the  persons  therein  mentioned 
being  brought  upon  the  stage,  whom  the  poet  according  to  his  fancy  intro- 
duces talking  to  each  other.  They  seem  to  have  been  formerly  represented 
before  the  people  by  the  mendicant  friars,  either  for  their  instruction  or  en- 
tertainment.”— It  is  well  hnown  that  such  exhibiiions  were  not  peculiar  to 
the  city  of  Coventry. 
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preserved  in  Dugdale,  from  Tvliich  it  appears  to  have  been 
couched  in  curious  terms  of  constrained  humility  and  self-con- 
demnation. The  site  of  their  house  was  granted  by  Henry  VI IL 
to  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  and  commonalty  of  this  city. 

The  White  Friars,  or  Carmelites,  another  order  of  mendi- 
cants, first  settled  in  Coventry  about  the  year  1342,  the  16tU 
of  Edward  III.  A house  for  their  reception  was  built  by  Sir 
John  Poultney,  four  times  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  whose  arms  in 
Dugdale^s  time  were  still  extant  over  the  gates.  Although 
these  friars,  like  the  Franciscans,  disclaimed  the  pomp  and  vanity 
of  landed  endowment,  they  never  closed  their  hands  when  alms 
were  offered,  or  declined  a charitable  legacy,  however  large 
the  amount.  They  partook  plentifully  of  both  ; and,  among  the 
bequests  with  which  they  were  favoured.  Lord  Basset  of  Dray^ 
ton  left  them,  in  .1383,  the  great  sum  for  that  period  of  three 
hundred  pounds.  In  1413,  Henry  V.  permitted,  by  licence,  AVil- 
liam  Botener  to  give  these  friars  a piece  of  ground  141  feet  in 
length,  and  45  feet  in  breadth,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarging  tlieir 
residence.  In  1506,  Sir  Thomas  Poultney,  lineal  heir  to  the 
founder  of  the  monastery,  directed  his  body  to  be  buried  in  the 
chancel  of  the  White  Friars^  church ; and  appointed  that,  at  his 
funeral,  twenty-four  torches,  each  having  his  arms  upon  it,  should 
be  borne  by  twenty-four  poor  men,  each  of  whom  should  wear  at 
gown  with  a leopard^s  head,  behind  and  before. 

When  the  survey  was  taken  in  1534,  it  appeared  that  the  ac- 
tual revenue  of  the  Carmelites  (arising  from  certain  burgages 
in  Coventry’^)  was  only  3/.  65.  and  they  stated  that  the  ob- 
lations received  amounted,  on  an  average,  to  no  more  than 
5/.  I85.  ann.  From  this  income  several  sums  were  dis- 
bursed for  specified  purposes,  so  that  the  clear  yearly  value  was 
but  7/.  135.  8c/,  They  shared  the  general  fate  of  monastic  insti- 
tutions in  1538,  and  surrendered  their  house  by  an  instrument 
dated  theSOlh  of  October.  They  were  toopoorto  expect  pensions, 
and  were  turned  helpless  on  society,  perhaps  even  without  the 
pity  of  those  who  expelled  them. 
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The  monastery,  (with  its  possessions,  subject  to  the  annual 
payment  of  twenty  shillings  to  Merynton^s  chantry  in  St. 
MichaePs  church)  was  granted,  in  1544,  by  the  King's  Letters 
Patent,  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler  and  his  heirs,  in  burgage.  Of  Sir 
Ralph  the  property  w^as  purchased  by  John  Hales,  Esq.  who 
converted  the  building  into  a residence,  and  here  had  the  ho- 
nour of  entertaining  Queen  Elizabeth.  By  will  Mr.  Hales  di- 
rected that  the  mansion  should  be  sold,  and  mentions  it  by  the 
name  of  Haleses  Place.  But  it  would  appear  that  his  wish  did 
not  meet  with  attention,  as  John  Hales,  descended  from  Chris- 
topher, his  elder  brother,  enjoyed  the  estate,  and  bequeathed  it 
to  his  son  Christopher,  who  died  a bachelor  about  the  year 
1717.  This  Sir  Christopher  much  embarrassed  his  affairs  by 
election  speculations  at  Coventry,  and  Sir  Edward  Hales, 
procured  an  Act  of  Parliament,  after  his  brother's  decease,  for 
the  sale  of  this  property,  in  order  to  discharge  Sir  Christo- 
pher's debts.  John,  Duke  of  Montague,  became  the  purchaser, 
and  the  mansion  afterwards  passed  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Aspley,  Bedfordshire,  who,  in  1801,  sold  it  to  the  directors  of 
the  poor  of  Coventry.  The  building  is  now  used  as  a house  of 
industry  for  the  united  parishes  of  St.  Michael  and  the  Holy 
Trinity. 

The  present  fabric  combines  parts  of  the  ancient  monastery, 
and  of  the  domestic  structure  raised  by  the  Hales  family ; to 
which  have  been  made  considerable  additions  by  the  directors  of 
the  poor.  The  monastic  edifice  appears  to  have  been  extensive 
and  well-arranged.  The  marks  of  an  original  quadrangular  con- 
struction seem  quite  evident.  The  cloister  that  ranged  along 
one  side  -is  in  high  preservation,  and  is  now  used  as  an  eating 

room 

* This  is  the  person  whom  Leland  mentions  as  Hales  with  the  club  foot. 
Dugdale  says  “ his  lameness  and  deformity  were  occasioned  (as  I have 
heard)  by  a wound  with  a dagger,  that  casually,  in  running,  fell  forth  of  th® 
sheatlj  into  the  dirt,  sotlmt,  as  he  stept  forward,  the  sole  of  his  foot  hit  upon 
the  point  thereof.’^  He  was  buried  in  St,  Peter’s  churd),  Broad  Street,  LoH" 
^oa.  His  epitaph  there  is  copied  iu  Stow’s  Survey. 
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room  for  the  poor.  The  ceiling  is  of  wrought  stone,  and  the 
ancient  form  of  the  Gothic  openings,  which  have  double  frames 
of  stone-work,  is  entirely  retained,  though  the  apertures  are  now 
filled  with  glass.  On  the  opposite  side  may  be  traced  the  seg- 
ments of  arches,  probably  connected  with  a second  cloister  of 
the  quadrangle,  which  was  destroyed  when  the  building  was  first 
rendered  of  a private  domestic  character.  The  dormitory  of  the 
friars  is  also  highly  preserved,  and  is  now  stocked  with  beds  for 
the  nse  of  the  present  mendicant  inhabitants.  In  one  division 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  staircase  of  stone,  which  evidently 
Jed  from  the  dormitory  to  the  church  *,  and  was  perhaps  used  hy 
the  friars  generally  in  inclement  seasons,  or  was  intended  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  sick. 

The  vestiges  of  the  mansion  constructed  hy  the  Hales  fiimily 
are  numerous.  Various  pannelled  rooms  here  occur ; and  tlie 
chief  entrance  is  yet  standing,  in  the  centre  of  a range  of  stone 
wall. 

The  building  added  for  the  accommodation  of  the  poor  is  of 
brick,  three  stories  high,  and  covered  with  slate.  It  is  ninety- 
three  feet  ill  length,  and  twenty-two  feet  in  breadth  ; substantial, 
commodious,  and  well-adapted.  The  regulations  of  this  esta- 
blishment reflect  high  credit  on  the  city.  The  aflairs  of  the 
house  are  superintended  by  eighteen  directors,  named  by  the  con- 
joined parishes,  ten  from  St.  Michael’s,  and  eight  from  Trinity. 
They  have  a common  seal,  and  hold  weekly  meetings  for  the 
dispatch  of  ordinary  business,  and  stated  general  meetings  for 
especial  purposes.  The  weak  and  aged  here  find  a peaceable 
asylum.  Those  of  the  adult  who  are  able,  work  in  the  weaving 
of  calicoes ; and  the  younger  are  employed  in  the  throwing  of 
jsilk  (the  preparing  of  the  article  for  the  use  of  ribbon  weavers.) 

Cleanliness 

* Of  this  church  not  anj'  fragment  is  now  to  be  seen.  It  adjoined  the  city 
wall,  w'ithout  Newgate,  and  was  standing  at  the  death  of  John  Hales  (1572) 
as  appears  by  an  inquisition  then  taken;  but  was  shortly  after  pulled  down  ; 
and  Mr.  Edward  Boughton,  obtaining  the  materials,  built  with  theta  tl^e 
Mouse  at  Caivston,  in  which  his  branch  of  th*  Boughton  family  resided. 
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Cleanliness  and  good  order  are  conspicuous  In  every  part,  of  th« 
institution.  Distinct  from  the  places  of  usual  residence  is  a 
brick  building,  with  windows  rendered  obscure  by  wooden 
screens,  for  the  reception  of  such  females  as  are  admitted  for  the 
umited  purposes  of  childbed  and  reformation.  There  are  also 
cells  of  solitary  confinement  for  the  last  stages  of  vice  and  tur- 
bulence ; but  in  this  well  ordered  house  these  dismal  recesses 
appear  to  be  little  used.  The  young  are  instructed  in  the  rudi- 
ments of  salutary  learning,  partly  by  daily  tuition,  and  more  ge- 
nerally by  a Sunday  school  instituted  within  the  walls.  A decent 
Toom  is  furnished  as  a chapel  for  such  of  the  aged  as  may  be  too 
infirm  to  attend  parochial  service. 

This  beneficial  institution  has  been  established  about  tea 
years.  The  number  in  the  house  was,  at  the  time  of  our  exami- 
nation, (December,  1813,)  190;  but  in  less  favourable  periods  it 
has  amounted  to  300. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  the  Earls  of  Chester  raised  a 
castle  within  the  manor  of  Cheylesmore,  on  the  south  side 
©f  the  city.  That  the  circuit  of  the  outer  ward  of  this  castle  was 
of  great  extent  is  evident  from  the  charter  made  by  Hugh,  Earl 
of  Chester,  to  the  monks  of  Coventry,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
for,  in  pointing  out  the  boundaries,  and  dividing  his  own  part 
from  the  prior’s,  the  Earl  traces  his  ground  from  St.  Michael’s 
church-yard  nearly  to  the  Broad  Gate’^  of  his  castle.  Tho 
2Bpot  on  which  this  broad  gate  stood  is  sufiiciently  known,  as  it 
still  retains  that  n^me  ; and  its  situation  proves  the  large  extent 
northwards  of  the  castle  lines.  According  to  a MS.  copied  in 
the  collections  towards  a History  of  Coventry,  the  monks,  in 
1278,  obtained  a licence  from  Edward  I.  and  converted  the  land 
round  Cheylesmore  into  a park,  which,  in  the  measure  of  those 
days,  contained  436  acres  of  waste  lands  and  woods.”  On  the 
death  of  John  Eltham,  King  Edward  III.  conferred  upon  his  son, 
the  Black  Prince,  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall;  and,  as  a part  of  the 
estate  necessary  to  the  support  of  that  fresh  title,  lie  bestowed 
the  reversion  of  the  manor  of  Cheylesmore  after  the  death  of 
S Isabel, 
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Isabel,  the  queen  mother.  The  manor  was  thus  settled  on  the 
successive  eldest  sons  of  the  reigning  monarch.  By  the  third 
Edward  many  honorary  privileges  were  granted  to  Cheylest- 
more,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  sedulous  to  dignify  a spot 
appertaining  to  the  heir  of  the  Crown.  Among  these  privileges 
were  a court-leet,  with  power  to  give  judgment  in  sUch  matters 
as  were  usually  determined  before  the  magistrates  for  the  county 
of  Warwick ; and  a gaol  for  felons  and  other  transgressors.  In 
the  21st  of  this  king,  one  William  le  Galeys  had  permission  to 
found  here  a chantry,  consisting  of  three  priests,  and  to  build  a 
chapel  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  with  a Convenient  mansion 
for  the  ecclesiastics.  Among  the  persons  for  whose  good  estate 
the  priests  were  to  perform  daily  service  was  Queen  Isabel ; but 
that  princess  must  have  shuddered  to  think  of  past  days  when  she 
found  that  one  of  the  souls  recommended  to  the  pious  care  of  the 
same  priests,  was  that  of  her  murdered  husband. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  park  of  Cheylesmore  appears 
to  have  been  well-wooded,  and  stocked  with  deer.  About  the 
year  1388,  some  land  was  separated  from  the  great  park,  and 
termed  the  little  park.  ‘‘  The  larger  district  was  now  leased  to 
Several  inhabitants  of  Coventry,  to  create  a tenantry  to  Clieyles- 
more.^^  * , 

In  the  year  1524,  Henry  VIII.  granted  a lease  for  twenty- 
one  years,  of  the  manor,  and  the  herbage  of  the  park,  to  the 
prior  of  Ulvcrscroft,  in  Leicestershire,  at  the  rent  of  13/.  95. 
King  Edward  VI.  in  1549,  bestowed  Cheylesmoi^e,  with  the  park, 
on  John  Duke  of  Northumberland,  and  his  heirs,  as  part  of  the 
possessions  annexed  to  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall.  This  duke,  on 
the  12th  of  August  following,  granted  a lease  of  the  estate  for 
99  years  to  the  mayor,  bailiffs,  &c.  of  Coventry,  subject  lo  the 
charitable  conditions  already  specified  in  our  copy  of  the  inscrip-: 

tion 

^ MS.  copied  in  Coll,  for  Hist,  of  Coventry.  In  another  MS.  copied  m 
the  same  collection,  is  the  following  passage  : — In  14?^,  a doohe  stool  was 
made  upon  Cheylesmore  Green,  to  punish  scolders  and  ehiders,  as  ^ « law 
Wylls,” 
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lion  Oil  llie  brass  plate  iii  St.  Mary's  Hal!.  After  the  attainder 
of  tlie  Duke  of  Northumberiand,  in  1553,  the  corporation  ob- 
tained, through  the  mediation  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  a grant 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  to  hold  the  premises  for  ever  in  fee  ferme> 
the  reserved  rent  being  9/.  per  ann.  on  which  occasion  they  cove- 
nanted to  observe  the  well-meant  intentions  of  the  duke,  in  re- 
gard to  the  poor  inhabitants.  The  park  of  Cheylesmore,  which 
is  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  was  inlierited  by  his  Royal 
Highness  tlie  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Duke  of  Cornwall ; but,  within 
these  few  years,  it  was  sold,  under  the  authority  of  Parliament, 
for  the  redemption  of  the  land-tax,  to  the  Marquis  of  Hertford, 
and  is  now  enclosed.  After  the  ruin  of  the  castle  belong- 
ing to  the  Earls  of  Chester,  a manor  house  was  constructed  in 
the  same  situation,  which  is  mentioned  in  a grant  made  to  the 
monks  of  Coventry  by  Roger  de  Montalt,  and  Cecily  his  wife,  in 
theSith  of  Henry  HI.  Of  this  building  there  chiefly  remain 
some  pieces  of  stone-work,  connected  with  mean  tenements  raised 
on  the  site,  which  indicate  the  original  massy  character,  of  the 
structure. 

Spon  Hospital  was  erected  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  on  the 
western  side,  and  was  founded  by  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  for  the  reception  of  lepers.  Some  remains  of 
the  chapel  and  gateway  are  still  to  seen,  now  converted  into 
ordinary  habitations. 

The  Cross  in  Coventry  was  a fabric  of  extensive  celebrity, 
though  not  of  a yery  ancient  date.  It  stood  near  the  centre  of 
the  present  corn-market,  if  such  a term  must  be  bestowed  on  the 
area  where  the  farmers  assemble  to  sell  the  produce  of  their  lands 
by  sample.  A cross  on  this  spot  was  flrst  erected  in  1423,  (the 
second  of  Henry  Vi.)  but  a fresh  and  more  costly  pile  was  sub- 
stituted in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  consequence  of  a bequest 
for  that  purpose  from  Sir  William  Hollies,  sometime  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  and  son  to  Thomas  Holleys,  of  Stoke,  near  Coventry. 
This  ornamental  fabric  was  divided  into  three  stories,  and.  was 
fifty  seven  feet  in  height,  having  eighteen  niches,  adorned  witli 
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statues,  some  of  which  were  brought  from  tlie  White  Friars.  In 
the  year  1669,  it  was  thoroughly  repaired,  at  a considerable  ex- 
pense; but  the  bad  taste  of  that  period  induced  those  at  the 
charge  of  reparation  to  disfigure  tlie  masonry  with  much  paint 
and  gold  leaf.  From  this  time  the  building  experienced  entire 
neglect,  and  gradually  fell  into  ruin,  in  tlie  year  1771,  the  last 
fragments  were  wholly  taken  away. 

The  Walts,  which  formerly  added  so  much  to  the  im.portance  of 
this  city,  w^ere  begun  in  1355,  by  virtue  of  the  licence  granted 
by  Edward  III.  tv/enty-seven  years  before.  The  first  stone  was 
laid  at  the  place  called  New  Gate,  near  the  White  Friars.  In 
the  great  charge  of  this  undertaking  the  citizens  were  assisted  by 
the  following  duties,  which  they  had  permission  to  levy  for  the 
term  of  five  years:  for  every  ton  of  wine  sold  in  the  town,  two 
shillings  ; for  every  quarter  of  malt  fourpence ; for  every  ox 
fourpence;  for  every  hog  and  calf  one  penny  ; and  for  every  sheep 
one  farthing.  The  publicans,  however,  complained  of  that  part 
of  the  duties  whicii  affected  their  commodities,  and  were  exone- 
rated before  the  expiration  of  the  term.  A regular  tax,  was,  like- 
wise levied  on  all  the  inhabitants,  with  an  exception  of  the  clergy. 
The  whole  of  the  mural  embattlements  were  not  completed  in  less 
than  forty  years. 

The  walls  were  three  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  each  di- 
vision they  were  nine  feet  in  thickness.  At  different  points,  skil- 
fully suited  to  the  purpose  of  defence,  were  thirty-two  towers, 
and  the  twelve  following  gates: — New-Gate;  Gosford ; Bastill 
{or  Mill  Lane;)  Priory;  Cook  Street;  Bishop;  Well  Street; 
Hill  Street;  Spon ; Grey  Friars;  Cheylesmore;  and  Little  Park 
Street.  The  walls  were  kept  in  good  repair  for  nearly  three 
centuries,  and  the  security  which  they  afforded  to  the  city  has 
been  rendered  evident  by  our  notice  of  the  confident  readiness 
with  which  access  was  denied  to  Edward  iV.  and  Charles  L 
’when  those  moisarchs  appeared  in  arms  before  the  gates.  The 
active  hostility  of  the  citizens  during  the  Cromwellian  war,  con- 
'vinced  the  second  Charles  of  the  propriety  of  throwing  open  the 
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town.  In  tlieir  avowals  of  joy  at  the  restoration  it  is  probably 
that  the  inhabitants  were  sincere ; and  the  present  which  they 
olFered  to  the  new  king  was  well  calculated  to  smooth  the  way 
for  reconciliation ; hut  a policy,  which  can  scarcely  he  Warned  in 
the  hour  of  cool  retrospection,  induced  Charles  to  persist  in  his 
purpose;  and  on  July  22,  1662,  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  ac- 
companied by  many  of  the  neighbouring  gentry,  and  attended  by^ 
the  county  troops,  made  the  first  breach  in  the  walls.  The  work 
of  demolition  employed  nearly  500  men  for  three  weeks  and 
three  days;  at  the  end  of  which  time  the  reduction  was  com- 
plete. But,  although  the  walls  and  towers  were  levelled,  most 
of  the  gates  were  left  untouched,  and  several  have  been  taken 
^own  within  the  last  half  century.  Traces  of  the  wall  may  yet 
be  discovered  in  several  districts ; and  three  of  the  gates  (Bas- 
tiil.  Priory,  and  Cook  Street)  are  still  remaining ; but  these 
■were  gates  of  a subordinate  character,  and  have  suffered  much 
from  time  and  indifference. 

The  sums  bequeathed  to  the  city  for  charitable  purposes  are 
numerous ; and  for  particulars  concerning  many  of  them  we  beg 
to  refer  the  reader  to  a work,  intituled  An  Account  of  the 
several  Loans,  Benefactions,  and  Charities  belonging  to  the 
City  of  Coventry — The  Charities  connected  with  appropriate 
huildings  demand  notice. 

Bablake  Hospital  is  situate  behind  St,  John’s  Church,  and 
is  an  antient  and  decaying  structure,  nearly  encompassing  a 
small  court.  A p9rtion  of  the  edifice  is  occupied  by  almshouses, 
founded  in  1508,  by  Thomas  Bond,  a wealthy  trader  of  Coventry, 
who  had  been  mayor  of  the  city.  This  institution  was  intended 
for  ten  poor  men  and  one  poor  woman,  with  a priest  to  pray  for 
the  souls  of  the  founder,  his  father,  grandfather,  and  all  Christian 
souls.  The  dissolution  of  gilds  and  chantries,  in  1547,  included 
this  foundation ; but,  in  the  ensuing  year,  the  possessions  were 
granted  by  Edward  \'I.  to  the  bailiffs  and  commonalty  of  the 
city,  on  their  paying  an  acknowledgment  of  \d.  per  annum.’-^ 
An  inscription  on  the  walls  narrates  the  circumstances  of  foun- 
dation. 
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Nation,  and  states  that  John,  the  son  of  the  founder,  continued 
to  act  according  to  his  father^s  will ; hut  that  Thomas,  the  grand- 
son, claimed  the  lands  given  in  endowment  as  his  own  ; where- 
upon the  city  sued  him  in  Chancery,  and  had  a decree  against 
him/’  The  lands  were  then  valued  at  201.  per  annum.  In  the 
7th  of  James  I.  these  lands  were  questioned  as  concealed  from 
the  crown,  and  the  city  was  forced  to  purchase  them  again  of 
the  king,  at  their  very  great  cost  and  expence.”  The  inscrip- 
tion proceeds  to  state  that  Mr.  Sim.  Norton,  Draper,  Mayor, 
and  Alderman  of  this  City,  A.  D.  1641,  gave  300  marks  towards 
the  maintenance  of  one  man  and  one  boy  in  this  hospital.”  The 
number  of  alms-men  is,  at  this  time,  forty-two,  each  of  whom 
receives  As.  a week,  with  a gown,  a hat,  and  several  other  bene- 
^ts.  Those  who  choose  to  reside  in  the  hospital  are  provided 
with  a lodging;  and  a nurse  and  inferior  servant  attend  and  cook 
their  provisions  for  them  in  a general  kitchen. 

The  student  of  human  character  would  not  look  in  this  recep- 
tacle of  penury  for  such  deep  purposes  of  ambitious  enterprize  as 
scruple  not  to  use  the  bowl  or  dagger;  but  the  following  anec- 
dote, related  by  Dr.  Thomas,  proves  that  a dangerous  love  of 
pre-eminence  is  confined  to  no  soil ; — About  the  year  1619, 
John  Johnson,  one  of  the  alms-men  of  this  hospital,  poisoned 
^several  of  his  brethren  with  ratsbane,  as  it  was  after  his  death 
discovered.  His  crime  was  supposed  to  originate  in  his  ambition 
"of  becoming  the  senior  of  the  house  ! Five  persons  died,  and 
three  others  were  much  affected.  Johnson  being  suspected  and 
‘ questioned,  poisoned  himself.” 

The  remainder  of  the  building  is  dedicated  to  a chanty  of  the 
most  desirable  character.  In  the  year  1560,  an  institution  was 
liere  founded  by  the  City,  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of 
poor  boys.  In  this  laudable  purpose  the  patrons  were  aided  hj 
various  contributions ; and,  in  the  year  1566,  a benefactor  of  an. 
important  description  occurred.  This  was  Mr.  Thomas  Wheatley^ 
an  ironmonger  and  cardmaker  of  Coventry,  whose  liberality  is 
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said  to  have  been  stimulated  in  the  following  manner In  tKft 
course  of  traffic  he  sent  a servant  into  Spain  to  buy  some  barrels 
of  steel  gads,  whicli  he  did,  as  he  thought,  in  open  fair;  but> 
when  they  were  opened,  they  were  found  to  be  either  cochineal 
or  ingots  of  silver.  The  servant  not  knowing  of  wiiom  he  bought 
them,  Mr.  Wheatley  kept  them  by  him  for  a considerable  time, 
supposing  that  some  enquiry  would  take  place ; but  no  enquiry 
being  ever  made,  he  gave  the  profits  of  these  articles,  as  well  as 
the  greatest  part  of  his  fortune,  to  charitable  purposes.^^  Other 
benefactions  have  also  been  received ; and  the  present  number  of 
boys  is  twenty -four,  who  are  clothed,  maintained,  and  instructed 
in  useful  knowledge ; and,  at  a proper  age,  are  provided  with  a 
new  suit  of  clothes,  and  two  pounds  for  an  apprentice  fee. 

Grey  Friar^s  Hospital  is  situate  near  the  ruins  of  the  church 
formerly  belonging  to  tiie  Grey  Friars,  and  acquires  its  usual 
appellation  merely  from  that  circumstance  of  site*  This  hospital 
was  founded  in  1529,  by  Mr.  William  Ford  of  Coventry,  and  was 
afterwards  improved  by  several  persons  connected  with  him  in 
friendship,  and  by  others  associated  only  in  benevolence  of  in- 
tention. The  foundation  provided  originally  for  the  lodging  and 
assistance  of  five  men  and  one  woman,  each  of  whom  received 
fivepence  a week  ; but  the  various  subsequent  benefactions  have 
caused  the  number  of  pensioners  to  be  augmented  to  eighteen 
poor  women,  besides  a nurse,  and  two  aged  men:  each  receives 
2^.  6f/.  per  week;  34  cwt.  of  coals  annually  ; and  a blue  gown 
once  in  three  yegrs. 

The  building  is  a curious  and  attractive  specimen  of  the  style 
which  obtained  towards  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  front  is  adorned  with  a plentiful,  yet  chaste,  variety  of  or- 
naments carved  in  wood ; and  here  is  seen  a slight  mixture  of 
the  English  or  Gothic,  a lingering  taste  for  its  canopies  and 
tracery  work,  with  a superior  portion  of  the  more  pure  domestic 
manner  which  succeeded.  The  door  of  the  principal  entrance 
conducts  to  a narrow  court,  lined  on  each  side  with  habitations 
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for  the  hospitallers,  conspicuous  in  neat  propriety  of  disposal. 
The  whole  is  untouched  by  innovation,  and  in  an  excellent  state 
of  repair. 

The  Free-School  is  indebted  for  foundation  to  John  Hales, 
whose  residence  at  the  White  Friars  has  been  mentioned.  This 
person,  in  consequence  of  employments!  under  the  notice  of  King 
Henry  VIII.  had  opportunities  of  making  advantageous  pur- 
chases among  the  multitude  of  monastic  possessions  exposed  to 
sale  at  the  dissolution.  He  had  not  any  family,  and  appears  to 
have  been  anxious  to  confer  benefits  on  the  city  of  Coventry. 
But  a feeling  of  animosity  towards  him  prevailed  among  the 
inhabitants,  and  his  chief  effort  at  service  met  with  a spirit 
of  opposition  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  place.  It  was 
his  wish  to  institute  a free-school  in  the  city,  and  he  com- 
menced this  establishment  in  tlie  church  of  the  White  Friars, 
attached  to  his  newly-constructed  mansion.  But  the  industrious 
citizens  found  that  though  he  had  bought  the  land  formerly  be- 
longing to  the  Franciscans,  the  building  of  the  church  was  not 
included  in  the  deed  of  conveyance.  They  then  purchased  the 
church  themselves,  and  ejected  his  scholars. 

Among  the  numerous  purchases  lately  made  by  Mr.  Hales, 
were  the  buildings,  together  with  tlie  lands  and  other  posses- 
sions, of  St,  John^s  Hospital.  This  edifice  stood  at  the  lower 
end  of  Cross-Cheaping,  and  was  founded,  early  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  by  Laurence,  Prior  of  Coventry  and  his  monastery, 
at  the  request  of  Edmund,  then  archdeacon  of  Coventry,  (who 
was  at  the  expense  of  erecting  the  structure,)  for  the  reception  of 
the  sick  and  needy.  To  this  place  Mr.  Hales  removed  his  scho- 
lars; and  on  the  front  of  the  building  he  caused  to  be  made  the 
following  inscription  : 

Schola  Regis  Henrici  Octavi,  a Johanne  Hales, 

Armigero,  fundata,  in  qua  bonis  literis  irabuantur 
Pueri,  usque  ad  consuinmalionem  saculi,  in 
Cbristi  gloriara,  & Ecclesiae  aedificalionera. 

M . 
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But  the  citizens  still  pursued  him  with  rancour ; and,  during 
his  absence  from  England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  complaints 
w^ere  made  to  the  lord  cl»ancel!or  that  King  Henry  YIII.  had 
granted  lo  Mr.  Hales  certain  properly  for  the  foundation  of  a 
school,  which  he  unjustly  detained  to  his  own  use.  A similar 
complaint  was  preferred  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  the  recorder, 
in  his  speech  of  reception  wlien  her  majesty  visited  this  city  in 
1565.  Elizabeth  immediately  ordered  Sir  William  Cecil,  one  of 
her  principal  secretaries  of  state,  to  investigate  the  matter  : but, 
on  a careful  examination  of  Blr.  Hales’s  patent,  there  was  not 
found  any  mention  of  such  an  intended  act  of  regal  bounty. 
This  continued  disagreement  between  Mr.  Hales  and  the  citizens 
was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as  it  is  believed  tliat  he  bad  long 
entertained  a \visf»  to  found  a College  in  Coventry  similar  to 
those  of  Westminster  and  Eton. 

Though  he  curtailed  his  purpose,  he  suffered  not  resentment 
to  operate  to  the  entire  prejudice  of  the  innocent;  but,  by  bis 
will,  directed  his  executors  to  convey  to  the  corporation  of  Co- 
ventry the  site  of  St.  John’s  Hospital,  with  lands  and  messuages 
lately  belonging  to  the  dissolved  priories  of  this  city  and  of 
Kenilworth,  and  some  other  property,  in  order  that,  out  of  the 
rents  accruing,  the  sum  of  20/.  should  be  annually  paid  to  a 
schoolmaster  to  teach  grammar;  the  smn  of  10/.  to  an  usher; 
and  of  2/.  12.f.  to  a music  master,  who  was  three  times  a week 
to  instruct  such  scholars  as  might  be  desirous  of  learning  lo  sing. 

For  many  years  this  school  flourished  with  conspicuous  vi- 
gour, and  it  h'as  produced  some  eminent  men,  among  wdiom 
must  be  named  Sir  William  Dugdale ; but  latterly,  owing,  as 
we  believe,  to  a dispute  between  the  two  masters,  the  salaries 
bequeatlied  by  Mr.  Hales  have  sunk,  in  common  with  many  other 
well-intended  seholastie  legacies,  almost  to  sinecure  possessions. 
The  present  school-room  is  formed  from  a portion  of  the  ancienl 
chapel  of  Si.  John’s  Hospital;  and  the  school-forms  are  the 
original  seats  in  the  choir  of  the  White  Friars’  Church.  The 
part  towards  the  street  was  taken  down  in  1794,  and' a new 
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front  orectetl,  in  the  pointed  style.  On  digging  the  foun- 
dation some  fragments  of  a building,  evidently  more  ancient 
than  the  hospital,  were  discovered  much  beneath  the  surface. 
These  were  probably  the  relics  of  a structure  destroyed  during 
the  ravages  of  the  Danes.  The  good  taste  of  some  oi  the  moie 
liberal  of  the  inlmbitants  has  caused  the  plinth,  and  part  of  the 
shaft,  of  a pillar,  to  be  preserved  in  a court-yard  a'^joining  the 
school. 

Coventry  actpiired  affluence  and  reputation  at  a comparatively 
early  period,  from  the  success  witli  which  it  cultivated  viamifac- 
tures.  The  cloth,  caps,  and  bonnets,  made  in  this  city,  became 
articles  of  important  traffic  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenlii 
century;  and  woollen  and  broad  cloths  remained  the  staple  ma- 
nufacture until  ilie  war  of  1694,  between  England  and  France, 
when  the  Turkey  trade  was  destroyed.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  Coventry  became  famous  for  a manufacture  of 
blue*  thread,  but  the  art  was  lost  before  the  year  1581.  The 
manufacture  of  striped  and  mixed  tammies,  and  of  camblets, 
shalloons,  and  calimancoes,  flourished  through  the  greater  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  hut  is  now  almost  entirely  lost.  The 
principal  manufactures  at  present  are  those  of  ribbons  and 
watches. 

The  manufacture  pf  ribbons  was  introduced  about  a century 
back,  and,  for  the  first  thirty  years,  was  confined  to  the  bauds 
of  a few.  It  has  since  spread  to  a great  extent,  and  is  now  sup- 
posed to  afford  employment  to  16,000  persons  in  the  city  and 
neighbouring  towns  and  villages. -f  An  extensive  trade,  in  fa- 

M 2 vourable 

* “ He  is  true  as  Coventry  blue,”  is  mentioned  by  Fuller  as  a usual  saying, 
expressive  of  firmness  of  faith  and  principle. 

Drayton,  in  his  Song  of  Dowsabell,  thus  describes  an  Arden  shepherd : 

His  Aule  and  Lingell  in  a Thong, 

His  Tar-boxe  on  his  broad  belt  hong, 

His  Breech  of  Coyntrie  blewe> 

t It  is  observed  in  the  Collections  towards  a History  of  Coventry,  that,  in 
the  year  1808,  there  were  2819  silk  and  ribbon  looms  in  this  city. 
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vourable  periods,  has  been  carried  on  with  foreign  countries  t 
exportation  has,  indeed,  been  always  regarded  as  the  most  im- 
portant object  of  the  manufacturers.  Some  of  the  principal  cul- 
tivators of  the  ribbon  trade  have  also  houses  in  London  ; but, 
although  this  circumstance  may  aid  the  general  purposes  of  com- 
merce, it  is  evidently  detrimental  in  many  respects  to  the  inter- 
ests of  Coventry.  The  residence  of  the  affluent,  independent  of 
other  advantages,  might  lead  to  local  improvements;  and  the 
poors^  rates  must  unquestionably  feel  ill  effects  from  the  labourer 
pursuing  his  toil  where  the  capitalist  does  not  fix  his  habita- 
tion. 

The  manufacture  of  watches  was  not  pursued  to  any  great 
extent  in  Coventry  till  within  the  last  thirty  years.  But  the 
trade  has  lately  experienced  so  considerable  an  increase,  that  it 
appears  likely,  more  watches  are  now  made  in  this  city  than  in 
the  metropolis. 

The  Oxford  and  Coventry  Canals,  the  head  of  which  is  near 
Bishop  Street,  afibrd  great  facilities  to  traffic,  and  tend  much 
to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  place.  The  great  road  from 
London  to  Liverpool  passes  through  this  city;  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  which  are  likewise  considerable  and  evident.  With 
such  advantages  of  manufacture  and  interchange,  although  the 
city  may  not  appear  so  captivating  to  the  traveller  as  when 
enriched  by  all  its  structures,  fresh  in  aspect  and  flourishing  in 
character,  it  still  may  with  confidence  rely  on  its  own  efforts  fol^ 
attaining  an  injtrinsic  superiority  to  the  proud  height  which  it 
gained  in  the  days  of  the  third  Edward  and  the  sixth  Henry. 

The  City  of  Coventry  is  divided  into  ten  wards,  and  is  inter- 
nally governed  by  a mayor,  ten  aldermen,  and  twenty  common- 
council.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  are  justices  of  the  peace  for 
the  city  and  county.  It  appears  that  the  office  of  bailiff  of  this 
city  was  first  recognised  by  a patent  granted  in  the  year  1 305. 
King  Edward  III.  in  1344,  constituted  within  the  city  a body 
corporate,  consisting  of  a mayor  and  two  bailiffs,  whom  the 
inhabitants  were  to  choose  annually  from  among  themselves. — 

Richard 
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Richard  II.  in  1377,  confirmed  all  previous  charters,  and  ap- 
pointed justices  of  the  peace  for  Coventry.  Towards  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign  the  same  king  constituted  the  mayor,  recorder, 
and  four  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
separated  them  entirely  from  the  magistrates  of  the  county  of 
Warwick.  The  liberal  grant  from  King  Henry  VI.  has  already 
been  noticed  ; and  from  tliis  grant  emanates  the  chief  present 
importance  of  the  magistracy  of  the  city.  When  King  James  I. 
renewed  the  charter  of  Coventry,  he  directed  that  the  house  in 
which  the  magistrates  assembled  for  the  discussion  of  city  affairs, 
should  be  called  the  Council-house,  and  the  members  the  coun- 
cil of  the  city.^^  He  likewise  decreed  that  there  sliould  “ be  a 
second  council,  consisting  of  twenty-five  persons,  to  be  called  the 
common-council  of  the  said  city,  who  should  prepare  all  public 
business  for  the  inspection  of  the  mayor  and  superior  council. 
In  1683,  the  city  charter  was  renewed,  with  various  alterations, 
by  Charles  II. 

There  are  four  annual  Fairs,  at  which  much  business  is  trans- 
acted. The  most  important  of  these  was  granted  by  Henry  III. 
and,  according  to  the  charter,  is  permitted  to  continue  eight  days. 
There  is  a procession  connected  with  this  fair,  which  has  at- 
tracted much  notice,  and  is  allusive  to  the  fantastical  story  of 
the  Lady  Godiva.  To  this  day,^^  says  Pennant,  “ the  regard 
of  Godiva  towards  this  city  is  remembered  by  a procession,  on 
the  Friday  in  Trinity  week;  and  a charming  fair  one  still  graces 
the  procession,  not  literally  like  the  good  countess  with  her  own 
dishevelled  hair,  &c.  but  in  linen,  closely  fitted  to  her  limbs,  and 
of  a colour  emulating  their  complexion. The  figure  in  pro- 
cession which  Mr.  Pennant  thus  notices  cannot  be  adduced  in 
proof  of  the  probable  veracity  of  the  strange  tale  which  we  have 
already  discarded  as  unworthy  of  serious  attention,  for  it  is  be- 
lieved to  have  been  first  used  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  a period 
favourable  to  so  extravagant  an  exhibition.  But,  previous  to 
that  reign,  the  mayor  was  accustomed  to  go  in  procession  to 
proclaim  the  fair,  attended  by  a number  of  guards  in  armour. 
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This  Show  was  a matter  of  annual  occurrence  till  within  the  last 
few  years,  but  is  now  only  occasionally  presented.  The  mode 
of  the  ceremony  is  curious,  and  we  insert  an  account  of  the  pro- 
cession which  accompanied  the  mayor  and  charter  officers,  when 
the  chief  magistrate  proceeded  to  proclaim  the  fair,  on  the  2d  of 
June,  1800,  after  attending  divine  service  at  Trinity  Church: 

Grand  Procession  of  the  Shoiv  Fair, 

Twelve  Guards,  two  and  two. 

Saint  George  in  Armour. 

Two  Bugle  Horns. 

City  Streamer. 

Two  City  Followers. 

City  Streamer. 

Grand  Band  of  Music,  belonging  to  the  l4th  Light  Dragoons, 
tiigh  Constable. 

Lady  Godiva.^ 

City  Cryer  and  Beadle  on  each  side. 

Mayor’s 

^ Wiiile  mentioning  the  representative  of  this  lady  it  may  be  necessary  to 
advert  to  the  legend  concerning  Peeping  Tom,  a personage  of  almost  equal 
notoriety  with  the  Countess.  It  is  probable  that  this  auxiliary  to  the  drama 
was  introduced  as  a droll,  by  the  wits  in  the  reign  of  Charles. — Dugdale,  who 
seems  to  have  been  fond  of  Lady  Godiva’s  legend,  and  who  is  especially  cir- 
cumstantial in  his  notice  of  it,  makes  no  mention  of  this  inquisitive  person. 
A figure  commemorative  of  the  peeper  has  long  been  preserved  in  Coventry, 
and  is  now  inserted,  in  the  niche  of  a new  house  communicating  with  the 
High  Street.  “ On  a minute  examination  of  this  figure,”  says  the  Coventry 
Collection,  “ it  is  found  to  be  a very  ancient  full-length  oak  statue  of  a man 
in  armour,  with  an  helmet  on  his  head,  greaves  on  his  legs,  and  sandals  on 
his  feet ; to  favour  the  posture  of  his  leaning  out  of  window  the  arms  have 
been  cut  off  at  the  elbows.  From  the  attitude  in  which  it  was  originally 
carved,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  either  intended  for  Mars,  the 
fabulous  god  of  war,  or  some  other  warlike  chieftain.  This  grotesque  re- 
presentation is  newly  dressed  on  each  recurrence  of  the  processional  festival, 
but  with  strict  adherence  to  the  fasliion  of  the  previous  garb  ; and  the  long 
peruke  and  neck-clotli  seem  to  shew  that  the  dress  was  first  bestowed  in  the 
time  of  Charles  II.” 
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Mayor’s  Cryer. 

City  Bail  ills. 

City  Maces. 

Sword  and  Macc. 

Mayor’s  Followers. 

The  Rigid  Worshipful  the  Mayor. 

Aldermen, 

Sheriff’s  Followers, 

Sheriffs. 

Common  Council. 

Chamberlains  and  Followers. 

Wardens  and  Followers. 

Grand  Band  of  Music 

belonging  to  the  1st  Regiment  of  Warwickshire  Local  Militia 
Companies. 

Mercers. — Streamer,  Master,  and  Follow’er. 

Drapers. — Streamer,  Master,  and  Followers. 
Clothiers. — Streamer,  Master,  and  Follower. 

Four  Drums  and  Fifes. 

Blacksmiths. — Streamer,  Master,  and  Follower, 
Taylors. — Streamer,  Master,  and  Follower. 

Cappers — Streamer,  Master,  and  Follower. 
Butchers. — Streamer,  Master,  and  Followers. 

Grand  Band  of  Music  belonging  to  the  Stoneleigh  Volunteers, 
Fellmongers. — Streamer,  Master,  and  Followers. 
Carpenters. — Streamer,  Master,  aud  Follower. 
Cordwainers.— Streamer,  Master,  and  Follower. 

Four  Drums  and  Fifes. 

Bakers. — Streamer,  Master,  and  Follower. 

Weavers. — Streamer,  Master,  and  Follower. 
Silk-Weavers.— Streamer,  Master,  and  Follower. 

Grand  Band  of  Music. 

Woolcombers. — Streamer,  Master,  and  Follower. 
Shepherd  and  Shepherdess,  with  a Dog,  Lamb,  See, 
Jason,  with  a Golden  Fleece  and  Drawn  Sword, 

Five  Wool  Sorters. 

Bishop  Blaze,  and  Woolcombers,  in  their  respective  uniforms. 
Four  Drum#  and  Fifes, 
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Besides  the  principal  fairs,  there  is  a Wake  held  in  Spon- 
street,  (near  St.  John’s  Church,)  on  the  Sunday  and  two  fol- 
lowing days  after  St.  John’s  Day.  This  was  evidently  founded 
in  those  early  ages  in  which  festivity  was  mixed  with  saintly- 
ceremonials. 

There  are  certain  minor  circumstances  connected  with  topo- 
graphical delineation,  which,  perhaps,  are  best  introduced  as 
miscellaneous  occurrences  entitled  to  notice.  Under  such  a head 
we  collect  the  following  particulars."^ — The  city  appears  to  have 
been  first  paved  in  consequence  of  letters  patent  granted  by  Ed- 
ward I.  in  1285,  empowering  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  to 
collect  a toll,  for  three  years,  upon  all  marketable  commodities 
brought  for  sale.  The  paving,  however,  was  not  completed 
twenty  years  afterwards  ; for,  in  1 305,  the  citizens  were  per- 
mitted by  a second  grant,  to  levy  another  toll  for  the  same 
purpose  on  similar  articles.  Considerable  improvements  in  the 
paving  were  efiected  by  John  Botoner,  mayor  of  the  city,  in  the 
year  1406. 

Coventry 

* And  here,  in  a note,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  bestow  brief  attention  on 
an  expression  sometimes  used,  in  which  the  name  of  this  city  is  implicated. — 
When  it  is  desirable  to  condemn  a person  to  compulsory  silence  b}'  refusing 
to  reply  to  any  thing  he  advances,  the  offender  is  said  to  be  sent  to  Coventry. 
Some  have  endeavoured  to  explain  this  term  of  usage  by  supposing  that, 
from  the  situation  of  the  place  (near  the  centre  of  England,)  the  refractory 
subjects  of  early  ages  were  sent  hither  for  confinement,  and  that  they  were 
conveniently  close,  silent,  and  deprived  of  communication,  on  so  insulated  a spot. 

But  the  following  attempt  at  explanation  will,  perhaps,  be  more  readily 
received. — The  inhabitants  of  this  inland  city  were  formerly  most  decidedly 
averse  from  any  correspondence  with  the  military  quartered  within  their 
limits.  A female  known  to  speak  to  a man  in  a scarlet  coat  became  directly 
the  object  of  town  scandal.  So  rigidly,  indeed,  did  the  natives  abstain  from 
communication  with  all  who  bore  his  Majesty’s  military  commission,  that: 
officers  were  here  confined  to  the  interchanges  of  the  mess-room  ; and  in  the 
mess-room  the  term  of  ” sending  a man  to  Coventry,”  if  you  wish  to  shut 
him  from  society,  probably  originated.  ]f  so,  the  notion  has  no  longer  truth 
^or  its  basis;  the  militar3Miow  meet  in  this  city  with  every  polite  attention 
that  may  be  expected  to  spring  from  an  improved  liberality  of  manner. 
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Coventry  was  visited  by  pestilence,  to  a dreadful  extent,  in 
the  following  years: — 1350,  1564,  1574,  15/8,  1603,  and  1625. 

In  the  “ Catalogue  of  the  Mayors  of  Coventry,  with  remark- 
able actions  done  by  them,'"  inserted  in  Thomas's  Edition  of 
Dugdale,  occurs  the  following  passage:  “ 1411.  John  Honeby 
Mayor;  he  arrested  the  Prince*^  (afterwards  Henry  V.)  at 
the  Priory  in  this  City." 

In  the  year  1607,  the  streams  which  water  Coventry  over- 
flowed  their  banks,  and  destroyed  property  to  a considerable 
amount.  On  the  9th  of  November,  1800,  the  river  Sherbourn 
also  produced  a destructive  inundation.  ' 

In  March  177*2,  there  occurred  in  Gosford  Street  a curious  in- 
stance of  combustion  of  the  human  body.  The  subject  of  this 
catastrophe  was  an  elderly  woman  of  the  name  of  Clues,  who  was 
extremely  addicted  to  the  drinking  of  spirits.  She  had  been 
long  confined  to  her  bed  by  an  illness,  the  result  of  intemperance, 
and  was  left,  the  evening  before  the  accident,  with  only  two 
small  pieces  of  coal  in  the  hind  part  of  the  grate,  and  a rush  light 
on  a chair  at  the  head  of  her  bed.  The  next  morning  a great 
smoke  was  perceived  to  issue  from  the  room.  On  bursting  open 
the  door  some  flames  appeared,  which  w'ere  soon  extinguished. 
Her  remains  lay  on  the  floor;  the  furniture  of  the  room  was  only 
slightly  damaged;  the  bedstead  was  superficially  burnt,  but 
neither  sheets,  nor  bed,  nor  blankets,  were  destroyed."  It  is 
argued,  **  that  as  this  person  was  in  the  habit  of  drinking  to  an 
excess,  her  veins  became  almost  filled  with  pure  spirits,  and  she 
was  inflammable  as  a lamp.  She  rolled,  as  it  is  supposed,  out 
of  bed,  took  fire  from  the  candle,  and,  in  about  two  hours,  was 
totally  burnt,  her  thighs  and  one  leg  excepted  ; and  nothing  was 
left  but  her  bones,  in  a complete  state  of  calcination."* 

^ There 

* An  account  of  tJiis  accident  was  originall}'  communicated  to  the  Annual 
Register,  by  Mr.  Wihuer,  a surgeon.  In  Trotter’s  Essay  on  Drunkenness 
several  instances  are  collected  of  the  igneous  quality  of  the  human  body  in 
persons  inordinately  addicted  to  drinking.  Dr.  Trotter  quotes  the  Journal 
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There  are  several  Sunday  schools  in  this  city^  the  first  of 
v/hich  was  established  in  1785.  The  number  of  dissenting  meet- 
ing-houses is  six,  besides  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  and  a meet- 
ing for  the  temperate  class  termed  Quakers. 

Coventry  returns  two  members  to  Parliament,  wlio  are  chosen 
by  the  freemen.  The  sheritfs  are  returning  officers.  The  privi- 
lege of  sending  representatives  was  enjoyed  by  this  city  during 
the  four  first  Paiiiaments  of  Edward  I.  Occasional  interruptions 
afterwards  occurred,  but  since  the  year  1453,  the  privilege  has 
remained  undisturbed.  TJie  freedom  of  the  city  is  acquired  by  a 
servitude  of  seven  years  to  a trader  in  Coventry  or  the  suburbs. 
The  number  of  freemen  * is  about  3000.  The  elective  franchise 
has,  unfoilunately,  for  a long  time  been  exercised  with  so  much 
heat  of  party  spirit,  lhat  if  Shakspeare’s  imaginary  FalstafF  were 
in  being,  and  at  the  head  of  his  forlorn  recruits,  prudential  mo- 
tives, as  well  as  feelings  connected  Avilh  pride,  might  justify  his 
protesting  that  he  would  not  march  through  Coventry,^^  if  his 
course  lay  that  way  when  the  freemen  evince  their  different  politi- 
cal sentiments  without  control. 

When  Mr.  Hales  made  some  representations  to  the  protector 
Somerset  in  behalf  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  he  stated  that  the 
population  of  the  place  did  not  exceed  3000,  though  it  had  for- 
merly amounted  to  15,000.  Tliis  was,  probably,  an  exaggerated 
picture  of  the  evils  accruing  from  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses  ; but,  in  1586,  the  people  in  this  city  were  numbered,  in 
consequence  of  a scarcity  of  provisions,  when  the  aggregate  was 
said  to  be  only  6,502.  In  the  year  1723,  St.  Michael’s  parish 

contained 

J)e  Physique,  in  which  is  a paper  on  the  subject  by  Pierre  ^ime  Lair.  It  is 
observable  lhat  the  instances  of  combustion  mentioned  by  these  writers,  have 
all  occurred  to  females  considerably  advanced  in  life. 

* The  freemen  of  Coventry  have  tlie  privilege  of  turning  two  horses  and  a 
cow,  or  two  cows  and  a horse,  on  grounds  bestowed  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  inhabitants.  These  are  entitled  Lammas  Grounds,  and  comprise 
about  3000  acres,  lying  contiguous  to  the  city.  They  are  laid  open  for  the 
P.se  of  the  freemen  from  Lammas  Day  till  the  ensuing  Candlemas. 
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contained  1237  houses,  and  Trinity  parish  697.  According  to 
Bradford's  Survey,  in  1748  and  1749,  Coventry  then  contained, 
in  the  whole,  2,065  houses,  and  12,817  inhabitants.  From  the 
returns  made  under  the  Population  Act  in  1801,  it  appears  tlnat 
the  number  ofliouses  was  2,930,  and  of  inhal)itanls  16,049.  The 
same  returns  for  1811,  state  the  numbers  as  follow  : inhabited 
houses,  3,448.  Houses  uninhabited,  50.  Houses  now  building, 
12,  Inhabitants,  17,923. 

Among  the  eminent  natives  of  Coventry  will  be  found  several 
who  liberally  cultivated  letters  in  the  sedate,  but  gloomy,  clois- 
ters of  monastic  seclusion.  The  most  distinguished  of  these  are; 
Vincent  of  Coventry,  wlio  was  bred  a Franciscan  in  Cambridge, 
and  afterwards  became  a public  professor  in  that  University.  He 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  13fch  century,  and  bad  the  merit 
of  being  t!ie  first  of  the  Franciscans  that  rose  superior  to  the 
bigotry  of  the  order,  and  considered  academical  study  a suitable 
auxiliary  to  religious  habit.  Vincent  wrote  an  exposition  of  the 
mass,  a repetition  of  the  lessons,  &c.  William  Maklesjicld, 
who  is  claimed  as  a native  on  the  authority  of  Bishop  Godwin. 
He  was  general  of  the  order  of  Dominicans,  and  was  an  academic 
of  great  celebrity.  Pope  Benedict  XI.  who  was  of  the  same  re- 
ligious fraternity,  forwarded  to  him  a cardinal's  hat,  but  he  died 
before  its  arrival.  William  of  Coventry  was  bred  a Carmelite 
in  this  cily,  and  was  afflicted  with  an  incurable  injury  in  the  hip, 
which  caused  him  to  be  termed  Claudus  Conversus,  the  lame 
convert.  His  name  was  not  prefixed  to  any  of  his  writings  ; but 
it  is,  however,  to  be  collected  from  the  capital  letters  of  his  sct 
veral  works.  John  Bird  was  bred  a Carmelite  at  Oxford,  and 
became  afterwards  the  head  and  last  provincial  of  ids  order.  He 
gained  favour  with  Henry  VJII.  by  preaching  against  the  pri- 
macy of  the  Pope,  for  which  service  he  was  succesively  preferred 
to  the  bishoprics  of  Bangor  and  Chester.  He  shewed  more  dis° 
cretioii  than  principle  by  complying  with  the  ruling  opinions  in 
tile  reign  of  Mary  ; and  dying  in  1556,  was  buried  at  Chester. 
In  more  recent  periods  Coventry  has  produced  the  following  per- 
sons^ 
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sons  entitled  to  notice  : — James  Cranford,i\\e  son  of  an  eminent 
scliool master  and  divine,  resident  in  tliis  city.  He  was  bred  at 
Oxford,  and  after  enjoying  for  some  time  a benefice  in  Northamp- 
tonshire removed  to  St.  Christopher’s,  London.  Mr.  Cranford 
was  one  of  the  most  temperate  and  decorous  supporters  of  the 
church  during  the  troubles  to  which  both  church  and  state  were 
subjected  in  the  I7tb  century.  His  orthodoxy  was  built  on  prin- 
ciple, and  was  rendered  graceful  and  attractive  by  his  unfeigned 
humility.  The  firmness  of  his  opinions  was  not  to  be  shaken  by 
the  reiterated  attempts  of  the  designing  and  impassioned;  yet 
v;as  his  charity  so  unbounded  and  wfell-known  that  he  retained  to 
the  last  the  respect  of  all  classes.  He  died  rather  infirm  than 
old,  in  1657.  Humphrey  Wanley,  eminent  as  a scholar  and  an 
antiquary,  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  Wanley,  * vicar  of  Trinity 
church,  Coventry.  He  was  born  in  1671-2,  arid  his  father  so  far 
mistook  his  capacity  as  to  put  him  to  a handicraft  trade ; but  his 
inclination  for  literature  becoming  evident  Dr.  Lloyd,  his'  dio- 
cesan, sent  him  to  St.  Edmund’s  Hall,  Oxford,  where  he  assisted 
Dr.  Mills,  then  principal  of  that  hall,  in  his  collations  of  the 
New  Testament.  He  afterwards  removed  to  University  College, 
and  \vas  shortly  appointed  librarian  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.  He, 
likewise,  travelled  over  England  in  search  of  Anglo-Saxon  MSS. 
at  the  desire  of  Dr.  Hickes,  and  drew  up  the  catalogue  of  them 
in  his  Thesaurus.  He  designed  many  works,  interesting  to  the 
student  of  antiquities,  but  was  prevented  accomplishing  his  in- 
tentions by  several  discouraging  circumstances.  Mr.  Wanley 
died  in  1726.  There  is  an  original  picture  of  him  in  the  Bod- 
leian Library,  from  which  a mezzotinto  print  has  been  scraped 
by  Smith.  There  is  likewise,  a half-length  of  him,  silling,  in 
the  room  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  f JoJm  Tipper  was 

master 

* Author  of  the  History  of  Man,  &c.  for  tlie  presentation  of  which  work 
to  the  council  of  the  city  of  Coventry,  he  received,  as  a compliment,  the  sum 
of  101. 

t For  further  particulars  concerning  Humphrey  Wanley,  see  Anecdotes  of 
Bovvyer. 
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master  of  tlie  Hablake  School,  in  Coventry,  and  was  the  publisher 
of  an  Almanac,  intituled  the  Lady^s  Diary,  which  commenced  i» 
1704,  and  was  continued  to  the  year  of  his  death,  1713.  He 
also  proposed  to  compile  a history  of  his  native  city,  but  died  be- 
fore his  materials  were  arranged.  In  the  Coventry  collection  is 
an  extract  from  an  entertainment  written  by  Tipper,  and  performed 
by  the  Bablake  boys,  on  June  27,  1706,  the  day  of  thanksgiving* 
for  victories  in  Flanders  and  Spain.  From  this  specimen  it  would 
appear  that  he  was  more  conspicuous  for  loyalty  than  poetical  talent 
Nehemiah  Grew  a philosopher  and  physician  of  good  repute, 
was  the  son  of  Obacliah  Grew,  D.  D.  and  vicar  of  St.  Michael’s. 
He  was  bred  in  one  of  the  foreign  Universities,  where  he  took 
the  degree  of  doctor  of  physic.  He  resided  for  some  time  at 
Coventry,  but  removing  to  London,  was  much  patronized  by 
those  best  able  to  judge  of  bis  merits  ; and  was,  in  1672,  ap- 
pointed curator  to  the  Royal  Society,  for  the  anatomy  of  plants. 
Applying  himself  sedulously  to  the  study  of  that  pleasing  part  of 
nature,  he  composed  many  books  on  the  subject;  several  of  which 
have  been  translated  into  foreign  languages.  In  1677,  he  was 
chosen  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society;  a situation  which  he  filled 
with  credit  till  his  death  in  the  year  1711. 

Coventry  afibrds  the  title  of  Earl  to  a family  descended  from 
John  Coventry  (son  of  William  Coventry,  of  this  city)  who  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  in  1425.  The  title  of  Baron  was  be- 
stowed ill  1628.  Thomas,  third  Lord  Coventry,  was  created 
Viscount  Deerhnrst  and  Earl  of  Coventry,  in  1697.  George- 
William,  the  present  and  seventh  Earl,  succeeded  to  the  family 
honours  in  the  year  1809. 

In  the  close  neighbourhood  of  Coventry,  on  the  south-east, 
stood  a monastery  belonging  to  the  Carthusians.  This  religious 
house  originated  in  the  pious  inclinalions  of  William  Lord  Zouch, 
of  Harringworth  in  Northamptonshire,  who  procured  fourteen 
acres  of  land  in  this  place,  in  the  year  1381,  and  intended  to 
erect  suitable  buildings  for  the  use  of  the  Carthusian  monks.  His 
^ * design 
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‘Jesigti  was  prevented  by  deaib,  but  lie  bequealiied  60/.  per  aniii 
towards  the  assistance  of  any  future  establislimeut  that  might  be 
formed  on  the  spot. 

Benefactors  soon  arose,  anxious  to  carry  into  execution  the 
warmest  wishes  of  this  pious  lord.  The  most  considerable  of 
these  were  Richard  LulF,  a Mayor  of  Coventry,  and  John  Boto- 
ner,  a fellow-citizen,  who  bestowed  the  sum  of  400  marks  to- 
wards the  buildings.  The  other  contributors  were  numerous^ 
and  a list  of  many  of  them,  with  the  particular  portion  of  the 
structure  raised  by  each,  may  be  seen  in  Dugdale,  who  informs  us 

that  this  account  was  preserved  by  his  worthy  friend,  Mr.  John 
Langley,  from  two  leaves  of  parchment  written  in  the  time  of 
Richard  K.  being  tlie  fragment  of  a MS.  redeemed  by  him  from 
utterly  perishing,  having  been  by  some  ignorant  person  made  the 
cover  of  a schoolboy^s  book.^^ 

King  Richard  II.  in  1385,  lionoured  this  house  by  becoming 
ils  titular  founder ; and,  at  the  instance  of  Anne  his  queen,  laid, 
with  his  own  hand,  the  first  stone  of  the  church.  Many  valuable 
donations  succeeded  ; and  at  the  Dissolution  the  revenues  were 
stated  at  131/.  Qs.  8d.  above  all  reprizes.  The  prior  made  an 
easy  surrender,  and  received  the  large  peiision  of  40/.  per  a7in. 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  structure  are  trifling,  hut  a 
commodious  dwelling  has  been  raised  on  the  site,  which  is  termed 
the  Charter  House,  and  is  now  the  property  and  residence 
of  Edward  Inge,  Esq.  The  original  wall  forming  the  outward 
boundary  of  the  monastery  is  still  standing,  and  in  the  garden 
are  the  marks  of  many  small  doors,  once  acting  as  entrances  to  the 
cells. 

Whitley  Hall,  the  seat  of  Lord  Hood*,  is  one  mile  and 
a half  from  Coventry,  on  the  south-east.  The  estate  of  Whit- 
ley came  to  its  present  noble  proprietor  in  consequence  of  his 
marriage  witli  the  daughter  and  heir  of  the  late  Francis  Wheler, 
Esq.  The  hall,  (or  manor  house,  as  it  is  termed  by  Dugdale) 

is 

* The  lale  Laily  Hood  was  created  Baroness  Hood,  of  Catherington,  with 
remainder  to  her  son#  tlie  present  Baron. 
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is  a Capacious  stone  mansion,  of  the  EHzabethau  age,  seated  on 
a gentle  eminence,  and  commanding  agreeable  views  over  a con- 
siderable extent  of  country.  liUrge  repairs,  and  some  alterations, 
have  lately  been  effected,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Soane.  It  is 
believed  that  Charles  I.  fixed  his  station  at  Whitley  Hall,  when 
he  unsuccessfully  summoned  the  city  of  Coventry,  in  1G42. 

At  Stivichall,  near  Whitley,  is  the  substantial  stone  resi- 
dence of  Francis  Gregory,  Esq.  The  mansion  was  built  about 
sixty  years  back,  by  the  father  of  the  present  proprietor,  and 
and  has  lately  undergone  some  improvements,  among  wliich  is 
the  addition  of  one  entire  wing.  The  ancient  church,  originally 
a member  of  St.  Michael’s,  Coventry,  has  been  recently  taken 
down,  and  a new  building,  of  very  moderate  proportions,  erected 
under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Gregory.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
former  edifice  was  a handsome  Saxon  doorcase.  In  the  time 
of  Henry  VI.  an  anchorite  fixed  his  melancholy  abode  at 
Stivichall. 

The  village  of  Exhall  is  four  miles  from  Coventry  on  the 
north-east.  Dr.Thomas,  the  contimiator  of  Bugdale’s  Antiquities, 

I was  many  years  vicar  of  this  parish,  though  he  chiefly  resided, 
when  in  Warwickshire,  at  Atherstone  upon  Stour.  This  writer 
was  grandson  to  the  celebrated  Dr,  Thomas,  Bishop  of  Wor- 
cester; from  whom,  however,  he  inherited  but  little  property. 
He  was  presented  to  the  living  of  Exhall  through  the  interest 
of  Lord  Somers,  to  whom  he  was  distantly  related.  He  married 
Elizabeth,  the  only  daughter  of  George  Carter,  Esq.  of  Brill,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  who  brought  him  a considerable  property, 
partly  situate  in  this  county.  His  grandfather,  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  had  been  preceptor  to  Queen  Anne,  and.  her  majesty 
is  said  to  have  been  well  inclined  to  further  the  views  of  Dr. 
Thonaas^  in  regard  to  advancement  in  the  church  ; but  he  was 
too  fond  of  independence  and  literary  leisure  to  pass  the  flower 
of  his  time  in  court  attendance.  His  family  was  large,  and  in 
order  to  acquire  desirable  tuition  for  his  children,  beneath  his 
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own  notice,  he  removed  to  Worcester;  and,  in  1723,  was  pre-* 
sented  to  the  rectory  of  St.  Nicholas  in  that  city,  by  Bishop 
Hough,  the  chosen  friend  and  patron  to  whom  he  dedicated  his 
three  chief  productions ; Antiquitates  Priorates  Majoris  Mal- 
verne;  the  continuation  of  Dugdale;  and  the  Survey  of  the 
cathedral  church  at  Worcester.  Dr.  Thomas  liad  travelled  much 
in  the  early  part  of  life,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  most 
useful  modern  languages.  He  was,  likewise,  a sound  classical 
scholar ; and,  in  order  to  favour  his  love  of  antiquarian  pursuits, 
had  made  himself  master  of  the  Saxon.  His  industry  was  so 
great  that  he  is  said  to  have  scarcely  allowed  time  for  ordinary 
refreshment,  Mr.  Gough  has  spoken  harshly  of  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  doctor’s  works,  his  edition  of  Dugdale,  but  it 
should  be  recollected  that  he  commenced  that  arduous  task 
with  popular  discouragement  rather  than  succour ; and  if  many 
opportunities  of  improvement  are  neglected,  still  much  useful 
matter  is  introduced.  He  died  at  the  age  of  68,  in  the  year  1738, 
and  is  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  Worcester  cathedral, 

KINETON  HUNDRED 

lies  to  the  south  of  the  hundred  of  Knightlow,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  east  and  south-east  by  a part  of  Oxfordshire.  More  than 
half  of  its  western  limits  touch  the  county  of  Gloucester:  in  their 
progress  towards  the  north  the  same  limits  abut  on  the  hundred 
of  Barlichway.  The  Roman  Foss  way  enters  this  hundred  on 
the  south-west,  and  quits  it  on  the  north-east,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Chesterton.  Kineton  hundred  is  formed  into  the  four 
divisions  termed  Brailes  ; Burton-Dasset ; Kineton ; and 
Warwick, 

Brailes 

^ * The  town  of  Warwick  may,  perhaps,  in  itself  be  considered  as  forming 

a fifth  division. 
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Brailf.s  Division 

comprises  the  following  parishes,  township,  and  hamlets  : — 
Bar  chest  oit,  with  Wellington  ; Barton  on  the  Heath  ; Brailes  ; 
Biirmington  ; Cherington  ; Compton- Wynyale  (extraparochial) 
Honington  ; IdUcote  ; Long  Compton  ; Pillcrton-IIersey  ; 
Pillerton-Priors ; Stoiverton  (township;)  Stretton  on  the  Foss  ; 
Whatcott ; with  Ascot ; Wool  ford,  great ; Woolf ord, 

little  (hamlet.) 

Compton  Wynyate  is  situate  near  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county.  The  term  Wynyate  appears  to  be  derived  from  a vine- 
yard formerly  cultivated  here.  Camden  styles  the  place  Comp- 
ton in  the  Hole,  a mode  of  designation  well  suited  to  its  local 
circumstances,  but  which  is  a vulgar  redundance  of  expression, 
as  the  word  Compton  signifies  in  itself  a collection  of  dwellings 
in  a cwm,  or  valley. 

A family  affluent  in  men  of  worth  and  renown,  took  its  surname 
from  this  well-screened  and  fertile  lordship. 

The  first  of  the  Compton  family  that  attained  great  distinction 
was  Sir  William  Compton,  who  was  placed,  at  the  age  of  eleven 
years,  as  page  or  companion  to  the  second  son  of  Henry  VII. 
then  Duke  of  York,  and  afterwards  King  Henry  VIII.  The  fa- 
vour of  this  illustrious  intimate  of  his  youth  procured  for  Sir 
William,  at  a subsequent  period,  state  employments,  which  he 
supported  with  credit,  and  great  riches,  which  he  enjoyed  with- 
out ostentation.  His  grandson,  Henry,  was  summoned  by  writ 
to  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  title  of  Baron  Compton  of  Comp- 
ton ; and  William,  the  son  of  this  Henry,  the  first  baron,  was 
created  Earl  of  Northampton,  in  1618.  Spencer  Compton,  se- 
cond Earl. of  Northampton,  was  one  of  the  most  zealous  ad- 
herents to  Charles  I.  By  this  nobleman  an  opposition  was  raised 
in  the  county  of  Warwick  to  the  factious  influence  of  Lord 
Brooke ; and  the  men  levied  by  him  in  the  county  for  the  hinge’s 
VoL.  XV.  N 
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use  l)ore  a distinguished  part  in  several  actions  of  importance. 
This  high-spirited  and  lojal  cavalier  fell  at  the  battle  of  Hopton 
Heath,  Staffordshire.  In  this  engagement  the  royal  party,  though 
much  inferior  in  numbers  to  their  adversaries,  succeeded  ia 
driving  their  horse  from  the  field.  Pursuing  with  too  much  heat, 
the  earl  was  left  encompassed  by  a body  of  the  enemy  ; and  his 
horse  being  killed  under  him,  and  the  head-piece  of  his  armour 
stricken  off  by  the  butt-end  of  a musquet,  he  was  called  to  sur- 
render, on  a promise  of  quarter.  To  this  summons  he  replied, 
that  he  scorned  to  take  quarter  from  such  base  rogues  and 
rebels  as  they'^  were  ;”  on  which  he  was  put  to  death,  receiving 
almost  at  the  same  moment  a blow  on  the  hinder  part  of  hi* 
head  with  a halbert,  and  a deep  wound  in  the  face.  His  lordship 
left  six  sons,  who  were  all  distingiiislied  for  loyalty  and  activo 
virtue.  Five  were  knighted;  and  Henry,  the  youngest,  was 
Bishop  of  Loudon,  and  is  justly  said  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  eminent  prelates  that  ever  sat  in  that  see.  He  was  boiK 
at  Compton  Wynyate,  in  the  year  1632.  After  pursuing  tlio 
usual  course  of  academic  study,  with  as  much  regularity  as  the 
unhappy  character  of  the  times  would  permit,  he  travelled  for 
some  years ; but  on  the  Restoration  entered  the  king’s  service 
as  a cornet  of  horse.  He  soon  became  tired  of  a military  life, 
and  dedicated  himself  to  the  sei-vice  of  the  church.  In  1675,  he 
was  nominated  to  the  Bishopric  of  London,  and  was  so  highly 
esteemed  by  the  court  that  he  was  entrusted  with  the  important 
office  of  educating  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne.  To  the  care 
of  the  bishop  may  he  chiefly  ascribed  the  firmness  with  which 
those  princesses  ever  adhered  to  the  Protestant  mode  of  faith ; for 
he  was  one  of  the  most  decided  opposers  of  all  covert  or  open  en- 
deavours to  introduce  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  this  coun- 
try. On  account  of  the  undaunted  exercise  of  such  principles  he 
was  suspended  by  James  II.  and  only  was  restored  wlien  the  king 
dreaded  the  arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  This  excellent  pre- 
late died,  at  the  age  of  81,  in  the  year  1713. 
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By  Sir  William  Compton  there  was  constructed,  in  the  reign 
t>f  Henry  VIII.  a spacious  residence  on  this  manor,  which  is 
still  standing,  though  only  as  a deserted  monument  of  the 
mingled  splendour  and  affliction  of  former  days.  Sir  William 
had  by  the  king’s  grant,  the  custody  of  the  neighbouring  castle 
of  Fulbroke ; and  from  the  ruins  of  that  pile  he  removed  the  chief 
materials  of  which  tlie  mansion  is  composed.  A surrounding 
park  he  commenced  in  the  eleventh  of  Henry  VIII.  and  obtained 
the  king’s  licence  to  enclose,  for  that  purpose,  tvro  thousand 
acres  of  land  and  wood.  Compton  Wjnyate  house  is  an  exten- 
sive, but  irregular  edifice,  formed  to  surround  a court;  and  ori- 
ginally encompased  by  a moat,  some  traces  of  which  yet  re- 
main. Over  the  porch  of  the  principal  entrance  are  the  royal 
arms  of  England,  beneath  a crown,  supported  by  a greyhound 
and  a griffin.  On  each  side  are  a Rose  and  Crown  in  panels. 
The  shafts  of  the  chimneys  are  made  leading  features  of  orna- 
ment, as  was  usual  at  this  period;  and  much  carved  timber  is 
inserted  in  some  of  the  gables.  ¥/ithin  the  mansion  is  the  an- 
cient chapel.  The  house  and  amiexed  c-ilate  are  now  the  pro- 
perty of  Charles,  Earl  of  Northampton,  who  acceded  to  the 
family  honours  in  1796;  but  this  venerable  seat  is  not  used  by 
his  lordship  as  a residence.  The  old  furniture,  pregnant  wu’tli  al- 
lusions to  former  story,  was  sold  by  auction  during  the  life  of  the 
late  Earl.  Among  the  articles  was  a carved  and  gilt  bedstead,  on 
which  it  said  Henry  Vlll.  reposed,  when  on  a visit  to  the  loyal 
and  approved  companion  of  his  youths 

Compton  House  narrowly  escaped  demolition  during  the  civil 
war  in  which  its  noble  owners  acted  so  coiispicuous  a part.  In 
1646,  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Parliament  army,  who  indulged 
their  perverse  inclinations  by  reducing  the  neighbouring  church 
to  a mass  of  ruin,  and  by  mingling  with  the  fragments  each 
monumental  tribute  that  Irad  been  thought  sacred  from  all  inroads 
except  those  of  time.  On  the  restoration  of  national  good  order 
the  church  was  rebuilt,  and  has  since  afforded  a place  of  burial  to 
.sfeveral  of  the  Compton  family. 
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In  the  adjacent  extensive  parish  of  Brailes  are  elevatioas  com- 
manding hue  and  diversified  prospects. 

Long  Compton  is  about  five  miles  from  Brailes,  and  occu- 
pies the  southern  extremity  of  the  county.  The  extent  and 
local  circumstances  of  this  village  evince  the  propriety  of  the 
appellation  bestowed  on  it.  In  the  15th  of  Henry  ill.  Hubert  de 
Burgo,  Earl  of  Kent,  obtained  a charter  for  a weekly  market 
here,  upon  the  Monday,  and  an  annual  fair  to  begin  on  St. 
Peter’s  Eve,  and  to  last  for  three  days.  The  common  land  of 
Compton,  supposed  to  contain  2500  acres,  is  at  this  time  en- 
closing. 

Weston,  originally  a member  of  Long  Compton,  was  for  many 
ages  the  property  and  residence  of  the  Sheldon  family,  by  whom 
was  constructed,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th  century,  a noble 
mansion,  surrounded  by  300  acres  of  park.  William  Sheldon,  the 
founder  of  this  seat,  was  a great  encourager  of  the  Flemish  tapes- 
try weavers,  when  first  they  iiitrodiijced  their  art  to  English  prac- 
tice. Under  his  direction  was  woven  a curious  series  of  maps, 
consisting  of  three  large  pieces  of  tapestry,  nearly  eighty  feet 
square,  and  covering  two  sides  of  a spacious  old  room.  On  the 
sale  of  the  furniture  at  Weston,  which  took  place  in  1781,  this 
tapestry  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Horace  Walpole,  who  presented 
it  to  the  late  Earl  Harcourt.  It  is  now  carefully  preserved  at 
Nuneham  Courtenay  *.  The  ancient  mansion  of  the  Sheldons  is 
completely  taken  down. 

Near  Bart6n  on  the  Heath,  says  Leland,  there  is  " abigge 
stone,  a three  miles  west  from  Rollerich  Stones,  which  is  a very 
marke  or  lines  of  Glocestre,  Wicester,  Warwickshire,  and  Ox- 
fordshire.” The  Four-Shire  Stone  is  about  two  miles  to  the  west 
of  Barton.  In  this  village  resided  Robert  Dover,  an  attorney  of 
so  pacific  a disposition  that  it  is  said  he  never  tried  more  than  two 
causes,  usually  acting  as  a friend  and  mediator  when  disputes 
arose.  Mr.  Dover  instituted,  about  the  year  1600,  the  annual 
festivities,  termed  the  Cotswold  Games,  which  attained  so  much 

celebrity 

♦ See  Beauties  for  Oxfordsliire,  p-  277. 
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celebrity  that  they  were  honoured  by  the  poetical  notice  of  Ben 
Joiison  and  Drayton. 

BURTON  DASSETT  DIVISION 

comprises  the  following  parishes  and  chapelry  : — Avon  Dassett ; 
Burton  Dassett ; Farnhorough  ; Fenny  Compton  ; MoUington 
(chapelry  ;)  Priors  Hardwick  ; Priors  M arson ; Ratley  and 
Upton;  Shottswell ; Shuckburgh  Inferior;  Warmingion 
Arlescott ; Wormleighton. 

Farnborough,  written  Fernberge  in  the  Norman  Survey, 
probably  had  at  fu’St  that  name  from  the  natural  disposition 
of  the  soil  to  bear  fern  ; the  latter  syllable  Bergc  signifying  in 
our  old  Euglish  a little  hill ; and  such  we  see  to  be  the  situa» 
tion  of  this  town,^^  f The  manor  was  long  vested  in  a family 
who  assumed  the  surname  of  Say  at  a period  not  far  distant  from 
the  Conquest.  It  then  passed  to  the  Raleghs;  of  which  family 
it  was  purchased,  near  the  commencement  of  the  18tli  century, 
by  Ambrose  Holbech,  Esq.  an  eminent  lawyer  in  Warwickshire, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  William  Holbech,  Esq.  his  de- 
scendant, who  has  here  a handsome  seat  in  a very  agreeable 
situation. 

The  manor  of  WormlEighton,  after  various  transmissions, 
came  to  Sir  Simon  Montfort,  on  whose  attainder,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VJI.  it  was  granted  to  William  Cope,  the  king's  cofferer. 
By  this  lord  the  manor  was  sold  to  John  Spenser,  Esq.  wdio  was 
knighted  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  and  whose  descendant,  Robert, 
was  created  a baron  of  the  realm,  by  the  title  of  Lord  Spenser  of 
Wormleighton,  in  the  first  of  James  I.  The  manor  remains  with 
this  noble  family  to.  the  present  day;  and  by  Sir  John  Spenser 
was  constructed,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  extensive  man- 
sion on  this  estate,  in  which  he  resided  with  a household  consist- 

N 3 ing 
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3tJg  of  sixty  persons,  in  the  exercise  of  genuine  hospitality.— In 
Gough^s  adilitions  to  Oaindeu  it  is  said  that  there  was  found  in  a 
pit,  between  Wormleighton  and  Sj^atrton,  a trunk  of  a tree,  hewn 
into  a coffin,  with  bones  in  it,  and  many  coins,  particularly  those 
of  Constantine. 

The  small  village  of  Hatley  is  written  RotelH  in  Domesday,, 
and  appears  to  have  obtained  its  name  from  the  redness  of  soil 
prevailing  in  the  Edgehill  district,  of  which  this  little  neigln 
bourhood  forms  a part.  ‘‘  Upon  the  corner  of  Edgehill,  wdthin 
this  parish,^^  says  Sir  William  Dugdale,  there  is  a great  forti- 
fication, of  a triangular  form,  its  two  sides  about  400  paces  long, 
and  its  base  about  200 ; the  entrance  intu  it  is  at  the  point  of 
the  triangle,  coming  up  the  steep  of  the  hill.  It  contains  about 
twelve  acres,  as  1 guess.  Near  unto  whicli,  in  our  memory,  was 
found  a sword  of  brasse  and  a hattail  axe.^^  This  fortification  is 
usually  called  Nadhury  Camp,  and  was  probably  constructed  by 
the  Romans. 

Burton  Dasset,  or  Derset,  though  now  comprising  only 
a few  scattered  houses,  ^Yas  formerly  of  some  local  note,  and  is 
termed,  in  ancient  records,  Cheping  Derset,  on  account  of  its 
market.  John  Rous,  and  several  contemporary  writers,^  com- 
plain much  of  the  evils  arising  in  the  fifteenth  century  from  the 
enclosures  whicli  then  took  place.  In  opposition  to  what  they 
advance,  it  is  observable  that  Dugdale,  speaking  of  land  enclosed 
within  this  lordship  in  the  14th  of  Henry  Yil.  says:  By  the 

inquisition  then  taken,  I find  that  the  decay  of  tillage”  (arising 
from  the  conversion  of  ploughed  ground  into  pasturage,)  was 
no  prejudice,  but  benefit,  to  the  publique;  for,  whereas  before 
that  time  they  were  able  to  entertain  but  XX  strangers,  upon 
occasion,  they  could  afterwards  entertain  LX  as  well.  And 
whereas,  before  the  enclosure,  they  had  but  one  priest,  then 
were  there  two,  and  many  clerks  performing  divine  service  every 
bolyday  by  note,  none  such  having  been  kept  before,  by  reason 
of  the  disability  of  the  parishioners.  That  the  benefice  was  bet- 
ter. 
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ter,  and  more  of  value  to  the  incumbent.  That  the  children  of 
the  parish  were  better  taught ; and  better  houses  kept ; and  that 
there  were  then  within  the  precincts  of  the  parish  CXL  commu- 
nicants.”* 

In  the  village  of  Warmington  was  a small  alien  priory, 
founded  in  consequence  of  the  bounty  of  Henry  de  Newburgh, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  which  stood,  according  to  tradition,  near  the 
centre  of  the  village. 

Kineton  Division 

consists  of  the  following  parishes,  hamlets,  &c. — Atherstone- 
upon- Stour ; Biithrs-Marston  ; Chadshunt  ; Compton- Scorfen, 
(hamlet)  Compton-Verney,  (extra  parochial,)  Combrook,  (ham- 
let) Eatington,  Lower  and  Upper  ; Gaydon ; Halford,  otherwise 
Half ord  Bridge ; Ilmington  ; Kineton;  Lighthorne;  Oxhill ; 
Radway;  Ty&oe,  with  Westcote  5 Whitchurch,  with  Brough- 
ton, Crimscott,  and  Wimpstone. 

The  small  town  of  Kineton,  or  Kington,  is  situate  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Edge-hills,  a range  of  elevations  which  seem 
named  with  great  propriety,  as  they  rise  quickly  to  a marked 
and  highly-exalted  ridge  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a compara- 
tively level  district.  ' The  Edge-hills  form  a natural  terrace 
nearly  five  miles  in  length,  and  command  a variety  of  prospects 
not  only  extensive,  but  in  many  instances  picturesque.  The 
town  of  Kineton  is  supposed  by  Gamden  to  derive  its  appellation 
from  a market  formerly  celebrated  for  traffic  in  Kine.  But  this 
is  said  by  Gibson  to  be  an  erroneous  conjecture,  as  Henry  I.  gave 
the  church,  under  the  name  of  Chinton,  to  the  canons  of  Kenil- 
worth ; and  the  market  was  granted  in  the  fourth  of  Henry  III. 
We  have  little  room  for  disquisitions  respecting  etymology,  but 
we  cannot  avoid  remarking  that  the  grant  might  be  merely  re- 
newed by  Henry  III. ; though,  as  the  place  is  not  mentioned  in 

N 4 Domesday, 
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Domesday,  no  earlier  market  existing  here  is  on  record.  Dugv 
dale,  however,  believes  the  name  to  imply  a town  belonging  to 
the  king  ; and  supports  his  opinion  by  proving,  from  an  authen- 
tip  source,  that  the  place  was  in  the  possession  of  Edward  tlie 
Confessor,  or  William  the  Conqueror,  and  very  likely  of  other 
kings  before  those  days.’^  It  appears  that  there  w^as  formerly  a 
castle  on  th®  west  of  the  town,  which  is  connected,  in  the  legends 
of  the  neighbourhood,  with  the  monarch  so  familiar  to  traditional 
reference — King  John.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  the 
castle  stood  is  a well,  also  locally  called  King  John’s  Well. 
We  have  not  any  historical  documents  to  shew  tliat  Kineton 
ever  attained  much  commercial  distinction.  It  has  a weekly 
market,  and  two  annual  fairs.  In  the  return  **  under  tlie  Popula- 
tion Act  for  1811,  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  is  stated  to 
be  166;  of  bouses  uninhabited  six  ; and  one  bouse  now  building. 
The  number  of  inhabitants,  according  to  the  same  returns,  is  801. 

The  vicinity  of  this  small  town  has  acquired  a lamentable  cele^ 
hrity  from  a civil  contest  wiiicli  took  place  in  the  seventeenth 
century.  The  battle  of  Edge- Hill  was  the  first  between  King 
Charles  and  the  Parliament,  and  was  fought  on  the  23d  of  Octo- 
ber, 1642.  Impatient  of  striking  a blow  which  he  hoped  would 
prove  decisive,  when  convinced  that  bloodshed  was  unavoidable, 
the  king  left  Shrewsbury,  where  his  army  had  been  stationed, 
and  marching  towards  the  capital,  fixed  his  head  quarters  in  the 
neiglibourhood  of  Banbury.  Two  days  after  Ifie  king  commenced 
his  march,,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  with  the  Parliament  forces,  quit- 
ted Worcesler,  and  quartered  in  tlie  town  of  Kineton  and  its  vici- 
nity. The  first  hostile  movement  was  made  by  the  royal  party, 
who  appeared  on  the  lofty  eminence  of  Edge-Hili  at  about  ten 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  23d  of  October.  The 
Parliamentarians  hastened  to  meet  their  adversaries,  and  drew 
into  line  near  the  foot  of  the  hill;  to  which  level  the  king’s 
troops  descended  in  form  of  battle.  The  men  on  both  sides  ap- 
pear to  have  been  nearly  equal  in  number;  but  most  of  those 
engaged  were  new  to  action,  and  the  progress  of  the  battle  was 
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iiiarked  by  mutual  instanres  of  precipitancy  and  alarm.  The  num- 
ber of  men  in  arms  on  the  field  was,  perhaps,  about  20,000.^ 

The  battle  commenced  iiiauspiciously  for  tiie  Parliament  lead- 
ers. Sir  Faithful  Fortescue,  who  com.manded  a troop  in  tlieir 
service,  ordered  bis  men,  on  the  approach  of  the  king,  to  dis- 
charge their  pistols  on  the  ground;  and  he  tlien  placed  himself 
under  the  direction  of  Prince  Rupert.  The  attack  promptly  made 
by  the  prince  was  furious,  and  the  enemy^s  left  wing  of  cavalry 
immediately  fled.  Their  other  wing  was  likewise  routed ; but 
the  king^s  reserve,  commanded  by  Sir  John  Biron,  rashly  con- 
cluding that  the  victory  was  now  complete,  joined  in  the  chace. 
Sir  William  Balfour,  who  commanded  the  reserve  of  the  opposite 
power,  perceived  this  opportunity,  and  tr.rning  on  the  king’^s 
infantry,  thus  abandoned  by  the  horse,  committed  great  slaughter 
among  them.  At  this  juncture  the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  the  general, 
was  mortally  wounded;  and  his  son,  attempting  his  rescue,  was 
taken  prisoner.  Sir  Edmund  Verney,  the  king’s  standard-bearer, 
was  killed ; and  the  standard  wgs  taken,  but  was  afterwards  re- 
covered, f 

Thes 

* We  imiy  be  excused  for  thus  doubtfully  stating  tlie  numbers  engaged, 
^hen  the  misrepresentations  of  parties  in  so  tempestuous  a period  are  duly 
considered.  If  we  give  credit  to  the  Parliamentary  suggestions  there  were 
not  less  than  18,000  on  the  side  of  the  King. 

t III  the  account  forwarded  to  the  Parliament  this  occurrence  is  tlius  eva- 
sively noticed. — “ Sir  Edmund  Varney,  who  carried  the  King’s  standard, 
was  slain  by  a gentleman  of  the  Lord  Generali’s  troop  of  horse,  and  the  stan- 
dard taken  ; which  was  afterwards,  by  the  Lord  General!  himself,  delivered 
Unto  his  secretary,  with  an  intention  to  send  it  back  the  next  day  unto  bis 
majesty ; but  the  secretary,  after  be  had  carried  it  long  in  his  hand, 
suffered  it  to  be  taken  away  by  one  of  our  troopers,  (md  as  yet  we  cannot 
learn  where  it  is.”  The  curious  pamphlet  from  which  we  extract  this  passage 
is  intituled,  “ An  Exact  and  True  Relation  of  the  Fight,”  &c.  in  a letter 
sent  to  John  Pym,  for  th.e  information  of  the  Parliament,  and  signed,  not  by 
the  general  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  but  by'  six  other 
jpersons  (Hollis,  Stapleton,  Ballard,  Balfore,  Meldrum,  and  Charles  Pym,) 
who  were  present  at  the  action.  The  letter  w'as  printed  five  days  after  the 
Battls. 
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Thus,  on  his  return.  Prince  Rupert,  who  seems  never  to  have 
looked  fartlier  into  a battle  than  his  own  immediate  concern  with 
the  division  engaged,  found  affairs  wearing  the  aspect  of  defeat, 
father  than  that  of  the  victory  which  he  anticipated ; and  so 
great  was  the  panic  that  many  advised  the  king  to  quit  the  field ; 
but  Charles  resisted  with  disdain  such  pusillanimous  counsel.  It 
was  noon  when  the  battle  commenced,  and  the  close  of  day  was 
now  at  hand.  It  is  probable  that  the  leaders  on  both  sides  were 
rendered  diffident  of  their  troops,  by  the  events  of  the  contest. 
At  any  rate  neither  attempted  to  pursue  the  advantages  which 
hung  dubiously  balanced  between  them.  Both  parties  remained 
under  arms  during  the  night;  and  both  claimed  the  victory;  but^ 
Essex  first  drew  from  the  field,  and  retired  to  Warwick.  The 
King  resumed  his  former  quarters. 

Ordinary  historians  copy,  without  scruple,  the  exaggerated 
statements  produced  in  a heated  moment  by  party  emulation. 
The  Chroniclers  of  this  day^s  disastrous  events  affirm  the  number 
of  those  who  fell  on  both  sides  to  be  at  least  5000.  But,  ac- 
cording to  a survey  taken  by  Mr.  Fisher,  vicar  of  Kineton,  (who 
was  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  for  that  purpose,)  the  list  of 
the  slain  amounted  only  to  1300,  and  odd.’^*  At  the  time  of  the 
action  the  field  of  battle  was  not  enclosed;  but  the  soil  is  of  a 
deep  and  heavy  character.  About  five  hundred  of  the  victims 
were  thrown  into  a contiguous  pit;  and  a few  fir-trees  yet  direct 
the  examiner  to  this  spot  of  sordid  military  sepulture.  Human 
bones,  and  fragments  of  weapons,  are  often  found  in  the  vi- 
/cinage. 

At  Radw^ay,  in  the  close  neighbourhood  of  this  memorable 
field,  is  the  seat  of  F.  Miller,  Esq.  by  whom  has  been  constructed 
a tower  and  ruins,  to  imitate  those  of  a castellated  building,  on 
a spot  commanding  extensive  and  picturesque  views. 

In  the  extensive  lordship  of  Tysoe,  and  fronting  the  church  of 
that  village,  there  is  cut  on  the  side  of  a hill  the  figure  of  a 
horse,  which,  from  the  tint  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  shaped,  is 

' termed 

• See  Gibson’s  Additions  to  Camden,  &c. 
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termed  the  Red  Hors?]  and  the  adjacent  lowlands  arc  called  the 
Ked  Horse  Vale.  This  representation  is  rudely  designed  ; and 
the  dimensions  are  trivial  when  compared  with  those  of  the  far^ 
famed  White  horse  of  Berkshire.  From  the  croup  to  t’ne  chest  is 
thirty-four  feet;  from  the  shoulder  to  the  ears  fourteen  feet  5 
from  the  ear  to  the  nose  seven  feet  six  inches  ; and  from  the 
shoulder  to  the  ground  sixteen  feet,  or  fifty-seven  hands.  It  is 
usually  supjjosed  that  this  figure  was  designed  in  commemoration 
of  the  decided  conduct  by  which  Richard  Nevil,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, inspirited  his  party  at  the  battle  of  Touton.  The  army  on 
that  day  was  placed  in  circumstances  of  peculiar  peril,  and  tho 
Earl  ordered  bis  horse  to  be  brought  fortli,  and,  after  kissing  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  plunged  the  weapon  deep  in  the  gallant  animaFs 
chest,  vowing  to  share  danger  on  equal  terms  witli  the  meanest 
soldier.  A decided  victory  ensued.  The  battle  of  Touton  was 
fought  on  Palm  Sunday,  1461  ; and  it  has  been  customary,  oil 
the  recurrence  of  the  Sunday  so  termed,  for  the  neighbourhood  to 
assemble  in  rustic  festivity  for  the  purpose  of  scouring  the  figure 
of  the  horse,  or  clearing  it  from  the  incumbrances  of  vegetation 
produced  by  the  past  year.  Certain  lands  in  the  lordship  of 
Tysoe  are  held  by  the  service  of  maintaining  this  custom ; hut 
tlie  ceremony  has  lately  experienced  some  neglect. 

Compton- Murdak,  or  Compton- Verney,  is  nearly  two 
miles  from  the  town  of  Kineton,  on  the  north-west.  The  terrtk 
Compton  has  already  been  said  to  imply  an  assemblage  of  houses 
in  a low  situation  : this  place  acquires  its  additional  appellations 
from  two  distinguished  families,  both  so  long  possessed  of  the 
lordship  as  to  he  locally  united  with  it  in  popular  repute.  Ro- 
bert Miirdac  obtained  the  property  towards  the  latter  part  of  th6 
reign  of  Henry  L ; and  it  remained  with  his  descendants  till  the 
44th  of  Edward  UL  in  which  year  Thomas  Murdac  passed  away 
his  interest  in  the  manor  to  Alice  Perers,  the  celebrated  conciH 
bine  of  King  Edward.  Alice  was  banished  the  realm  by  autho- 
rity of  Parliament,  in  the  first  year  of  Richard  II. ; hut,  on  her 
Rubsequeut  marriage  with  Sir  William  Windsor,  the  king  granted 
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to  that  knight  a free  possession  of  this  manor.  Richard  Verney, 
then  an  esquire,  and  afterwards  a knight,  was  possessed  of  the 
manor  in  the  20th  of  Henrj'  VI.  and  by  this  lord  was  built  the 
greater  portion  of  a family  residence,  standing  in  the  early  part  of 
the  seventeenth  century.  A second  Richard  Verney  was  sum- 
moned to  Parliament,  as  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  in  1695, 
in  consequence  of  a claim  arising  from  Margaret,  his  grandmo- 
ther, sister  and  heir  to  Pulk  Grevile,  Lord  Broke.  His  de- 
scendant, John  Peyto  Verney,  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  is 
now  possessed  of  the  manor,  and  has  here  an  elegant  and  spa- 
cious family  seat,  built  towards  the  mitldle  of  the  last  century 
from  a design  by  Adams.  The  grounds  are  extensive,  and  much 
ornamented  by  a fine  spread  of  water.  Near  this  mansion  is  a 
handsome  and  commodious  chapel,  which  his  lordship  has  lately 
been  desirous  of  constituting  the  parochial  place  of  worship  j but 
this  wish  has  met  with  considerable  opposition. 

At  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  Compton- Verney,  IsWal- 
tom-Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Charles  Mordaunt,  Bart,  one  of  the 
representatives  in  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Warwick.  The 
mansion  occupies  rather  too  low  a site,  but  is  surrounded  by  a 
fine  and  diversified  tract  of  country.  Many  judicious  alterations 
have  lately  been  effected  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Henry  Hake- 
will  ; and  the  residence  is  now  well  fitted  to  the  needs  of  an  Eng- 
lish gentleman  of  the  first  order.  Near  tiie  house  is  a chapel, 
attractive  from  the  modesty  and  simplicity  of  its  architectural 
character.  There  were  turned  up  by  the  spade  from  a bank  on 
this  estate,  in  the  year  1774,  three  sculls,  lying  in  a row;  and 
with  them  two  Saj^on  jewejs  set  in  gold,  which  were  probably 
once  hung  round  the  necks  of  two  of  the  parties  to  whom  these 
skulls  belonged.  One  of  them  was  set  with  an  opal  and  two 
rubies ; the  other  was  adorned  on  both  sides  with  a cross,  be- 
tween two  rude  human  figures,  with  a sword  or  lance  at  the  outer 
hand  of  each,  and  an  inscription,  which  Mr.  Pegge*  explains 

Mary 

♦ See  Arcliaeol.  III.  o73;  and  Gough’s  Additions  to  Camden,  p. 
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Mary  and  Oswald,  and  refers  to  St.  Oswald,  tlie  patron  of  Wor- 
cester, as  if  struck  by  Wolstan,  bishop  of  that  see  about  1088."’ 
Lower  Eatington  is  ornamented  by  the  ancient  family  seat 
of  Evelyn  John  Shirley,  Esq. 

At  CoMPTON-ScoRFEN,  on  the  north-west  border  of  the  divi- 
sion, was  born,  according  to  Antony  Wood,  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
hury,  familiar  to  the  student  of  history  from  his  melancholy  end 
in  the  time  of  James  T.  Bat  Bigland  makes  him  a native  of 
Bourton-on-the-Hill,  Gloucestershire.*  It  is  at  any  rate  clear 
that  he  was  educated  in  this  neighbourhood,  among  the  relatives 
of  his  mother,  who  was  a daughter  of  the  Palmers,  a family  long 
possessed  of  the  manorial  rights  of  Compton  Scorfeu. 

The  small  village  of  Atherstone-upon-Stour  is  seated 
near  the  bank  of  the  river  from  which  it  acquires  a designation, 
at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  Stratford-on-Avon,  This  vil- 
lage has  been  confounded  by  some  topographers  with  the  market- 
town  of  Atherstone,  in  tlie  northern  part  of  Warwickshire.  The 
place  under  consideration  attracts  notice  only  from  the  circum- 
stance of  having  afforded  a residence  to  Dr.  Thomas,  the  conti- 
imator  of  Diigdale’s  Antiquities,  who  possessed  some  property  in 
the  neighbourhood,  in  right  of  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter 
George  Carter,  Esq.  of  Brill,  in  Buckinghamshire. 

Warwick  Division, 

exclusively  of  tlie  town  of  Warwick,  which  has  a separate  juris- 
diction, contains  the  following  parishes  : — Barford;  Bishop^s^ 
Tachbrook ; Charlecote ; Chesterton,  and  Kington,  otherwise 
Little  Chesterton ; Lapworth ; Moreton-Morrell ; Newhold’^ 
Baceif,  and  Ashorn ; Packwood ; Tanworth  ; Wasperton ; 
Wellsbourne- Hastings ; Wellshourne-Moimtford. 

THE 

On  tlie  authority  of  which  writer  he  is  claimed  as  a native  of  Bourton  ia 
the  volume  of  this  work  including  Gloucestershire,  p.  648, 
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ti:e  town  of  Warwick 

is  situate  hear  the  cehtre  of  the  county  to  which  it  imparts  d 
name,  and  is  watered  by  the  river  Avon.  Tliis  fair  and  pleasing 
town,  enriched  by  a castle  of  stupendous  grandeur,  adorned  by 
a chapel  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  furnished  with  public 
buildings,  decorous^  substantial,  and  well-suited,  wants  not  the 
aid  of  monkish  legend  or  flattering  conjecture  to  render  it  attrac- 
tive. But  it  has  met,  in  Sir  William  Dugdale;  With  an  historian> 
whose  partiality,  as  we  must  believe^  rather  than  a defect  of  judg- 
iuent,  has  induced  him  to  lend  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  strange 
tales  and  crude  opinions,  which  the  present  age  will  certainly 
feel  inclined  to  reject  with  a smile.  We  shall  only  occasionally 
advert  to  such  particulars  as  appear  fantastical  and  imaginary ; 
and  shall  endeavour  to  trace,  as  fully  as  our  limits  will  allow, 
the  history  of  the  town  and  castle,  on  solid  ground. 

We  cannot  discover  any  reasons  for  believing  that  Warwick 
was  a Roman  station.  Camden  is  disposed  to  think  that  this 
place  was  the  prassidium  of  the  Romans.  But  his  arguments  are 
(entirely  of  a conjectural  character ; and  subsequent  writers,  who 
have  made  the  connection  of  the  Romans  with  this  island  tlieii* 
particular  study,  advance  better  reasons  for  placing  the  proesi- 
diura  either  at  Patrington,  in  Yorkshire ; at  Broughton ; or  in 
Hebberstow  Felds  on  the  grand  military  way  now  called  High 
Street,  which  runs  from  Humber  to  Lincoln^  Since  we  find  that 
the  locality  of  the  praesidium  is  so  indeterminate  in  the  opinions 
of  the  learned,  we  look  for  tlie  aid  of  corroborative  circumstances 
to  render  plausible  a particular  conjecture.  Not  any  occur  in 
regard  to  the  town  of  Warwick.  No  tangible  vestiges  of  the 
Romans  have  been  here  discovered."^  Dugdale  says  that,  at 

any 

**  Inserted  in  the  cliimne3'-ornament6  of  an  upper  room  at  Warwick 
Castle,  are  man^?^  marbles,  bearing  Roman  inscriptions.  These  are  popularly 
laid  to  have  been  dug  up  from  a court  attached  to  the  castle.  Buf,  by  th« 
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any  rate,  **  we  cannot  donbt  but  this  was  one  of  the  forts  and 
garrisons  raised  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Avon  by  P.  Ostorins.’^ 
Considering  that  the  Romans  had  a large  camp  so  near  as  Ches- 
terton, about  five  miles  distant  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river> 
we,  however,  think  even  this  far  from  probable. 

It  appears  likely  that  the  place  is  of  Saxon  original ; and, 
according  to  some  early  writers,  it  gained  a distinguished  acces- 
sion of  conse(|uence  from  the  patronage  of  Ethelfleda,  the  cele- 
brated daughter  of  King  Alfred,  and  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  who^ 
in  the  year  915,  constructed  here  a fortified  dwelling,  suited  to 
the  ferocious  temper  of  the  age,  and  termed  the  Dungeon.  This 
building  is  believed  to  have  been  erected  on  the  artificial  mount 
still  remaining  on  the  west  side  of  the  castle ; and,  under  such 
a protection,  the  town  speedily  advanced  in  population  and  re- 
pute. 

In  the  Norman  Survey  Warwick  is  deemed  a borough,  and  is 
there  stated  to  contain  two  hundred  and  sixty-one  houses  : of 
which  one  hundred  and  thirty  were  possessed  by  the  king ; one 
hundred  and  twelve  by  certain  of  his  barons  ; and  nineteen  were 
the  property  of  so  many  burgesses,  who  enjoyed  them  with  Soc 
and  Sac,  and  all  customs,*  as  in  the  days  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor. The  Norman  Conquest  appears  to  have  been  a propitious 
era  for  the  town  of  Warwick,  Previous  to  this  epoch,  the  titular 
Earls  of  Warwick  were  really  no  more  than  either  fiduciary  vice- 
eomites,  or  substitutes  to  the  Earls  of  Mercia,  or  immediate  offi- 
cers to  the  king ; and  did  not  in  their  own  right  possess  the 

castle 

condescension  of  the  Earl  of  Warvvick,  we  are  enabled  to  stale  that  it  is  not 
known  in  the  family  by  what  means  they  came  into  the  possession  of  his  lord- 
ship’s  late  noble  father.  As  they  were  introduced  to  the  castle  in  the  tima 
of  the  late  Earl,  it  is  unlikely  that  a circumstance  of  such  high  interest  as  the 
digging  up  of  many  Roman  vestigia  should  not  have  lived  in  the  memory  of 
some  persons  employed  on  the  occasion.  But  the  repeated  investigations  of 
many  antiquaries,  and  other  persons  of  literary  curiosity,  have  failed  id 
oliciting  any  resemblance  of  matter  to  render  it  likely  that  tiie  popular  assgr- 
tiou  is  creditable* 


That  is  with  the  entire  jurhdkdon. 
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castle  and  town.  When  the  Conqueror  assumed  the  crown  of 
England,  Tnrchill,  the  son  of  Alwine,  was  vicecomes  of  War- 
wick ; and,  as  he  had  refrained  from  giving  assistance  to  Harold  ' 
in  opposition  to  the  Normans,  lie  was  not  only  suifered  to  remain 
in  cjuiet  possession  of  his  estates,  but  was  for  some  time  permit- 
ted to  retain  his  local  office,  and  was  employed  to  enlarge  and 
fortify  the  castle.  He  was  likewise  ordered  to  surround  the  town 
with  a ditch,  and  to  strengthen  it  with  gates.  At  a period  shortly 
.subsequent,  the  same  king  advanced  Henry  de  Newburgh  to  the 
'•dignity  of  Earl  of  Warwick  ; and  thus  commenced  a long  line  of 
protecting  nobles,  beneath  whose  notice  the  town  progressively 
attained  much  real  consequence  and  a flattering  degree  of  cele- 
brity. Its  guardian-castle  now  stretched  forth  new  lines,  so  mas- 
sive as  almost  to  deride  assault ; religious  foundations  (the  cer- 
tain harbingers  of  prosperity  in  early  periods,)  quickly  took 
place;  while  the  fosse  which  encompassed  the  town,  and  the  gates 
constructed  at  the  channels  of  approach,  assisted  in  bestowing 
security  on  the  efforts  of  the  industrious. 

John  de  Plessetis,  who  was  Earl  of  Warwick  in  right  of  his 
wife,  Margaret  de  Newburgh,  granted  to  the  burgesses  of  War- 
wick, in  the  45th  of  Henry  HI.  a fair  for  three  days;  and  di- 
rected that  in  case  any  stranger,  repairing  thither  at  such 
lime,  should  set  up  a stall  of  twelve  feet  upon  the  bare  ground, 
he  should  pay  VId.  for  the  same ; howbeit  the  inhabitants  to  erect 
stalls  at  their  pleasure.’’^  In  this  reign  it  was  intended  that  se- 
veral meetings  should  take  place  at  Warwick  among  the  more 
' factious  of  the, nobility,  for  tlie  alledged  purpose  of  celebrating  fes- 
tive jousts;  but  these  dangerous  assemblies  were  forbidden  by  the 
court.  It  is  memorable  that  the  king  made  this  town  the  gene- 
ral rendezvous  for  his  army,  previous  to  the  siege  of  Kenilworth 
Castle.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  town  was  in  a flourishing 
condition,  and  it  now  experienced  many  improvements.  It  ap- 
pears that  in  the  seventh  year  of  this  king,  William  de  Beau- 
champ, then  Earl  of  Warwick,  held  here  a yearly  fair  lasting 

sixteen 

* of  Warwiclisliire,  p.  424. 
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sixteen  days,  and  a weekly  market  on  the  Wednesday.  In  the 
18th  of  Edward  I.  the  same  earl  obtained  the  king’s  charter  for 
another  fair,  to  last  fifteen  days.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  this 
reign  the  paving  of  the  town  was  commenced ; and  at  the  same 
time  the  walls  were  likewise  begun.  The  expense  of  both 
was  chiefly  defrayed  by  a toll  on  vendible  commodities.  But 
these  two  great  works  were  far  from  being  conducted  with  cele* 
rity ; for  in  the  eighth  of  Edward  II.  the  same  Earl  obtained 
permission  to  levy  another  toll  for  the  term  of  three  years  : and, 
in  the  sixth  of  Edward  III.  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  the  then 
Earl,  had  a third  patent  granted,  empowering  him  to  take  toll 
for  the  further  charges  of  the  paving  and  walls,  for  a fresh  term 
of  seven  years.  It  may  be  observed  that  various  chivalric  festi- 
vities took  place  at  Warwick  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  the  prin- 
cipal actor  in  which  was  Roger  Mortimer,  who  conducted  the 
knightly  revels  already  noticed  at  Kenilworth  Castle. 

In  the  first  of  Philip  and  Mary  the  burgesses  received  a charter 
of  incorporation ; and,  in  the  year  1572,  Warwick  was  honoured 
with  a visit  from  Queen  Elizabeth.*  During  the  civil  war  of 
the  seventeenth  century  this  town  suffered  severely  from  the  ac- 
tive part  taken  by  Lord  Brooke  in  public  affairs.  The  castle  was 
now  rendered  a depository  of  arms,  and  placed  in  a regular  state 
of  garrison.  This  strong  hold  at  one  period  of  the  war  sustained 
a siege,  and  several  skirmishes  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Nor  were  the  more  lenient  seasons  of  freedom  from  personal 
danger  productive  of  entire  tranquillity  to  the  inhabitants  ; 
for,  when  relieved  from  the  appearance  of  professed  foes,  they 
were  continually  harassed  by  the  visits  of  armed  throngs,  who 
were  only  preferable  to  the  enemy  because  they  drained  the  house- 
holder’s purse  and  board  without  holding  a sword  to  his  breast. 
VojL.  XV.  O In 

* An  account  of  the  proceedings  at  this  visit  is  preserved  in  tH  Black  Book 
ef  Warwick.  This  book,  which  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Corporation,  eoa» 
tains  some  interesting  notices  relating  to  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  L 
A copious  extract,  comprising  an  account  of  the  visit  of  Elizabeth  to  War- 
widi,  is  ioserted  in  Bib,  Brit.  Top.  Number  XVIL 
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Ill  the  year  1694  Warwick  experienced  the  calamity  of  6r€^  to 
a dreadful  extent.  The  greater  part  of  the  town,  including  the 
High  Street,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  St  Mary*s  Church,  was 
consumed  by  the  flames.  The  loss  sustziined  on  this  occasion  has 
been  variously  estimated.  It  was  computed  at  the  time  to  amount 
lo  90,6091.  hut  it  is  said  that  120,000/.  was  employed  in  repair- 
ing  the  damage.  The  sum  of  11,000/.  wms  collected  by  brief; 
to  which  Queen  Arme  munificeutly  added  1,000/.  as  a royal  gift. 
AccordiSig  to  Dr.  Thomas,  the  chief  part  of  this  collection  was 
appropriated  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  church.  This  affliction, 
like  all  others  of  a similar  nature,  though  bitterly  severe  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  period,  was  productive  of  great  local  improve- 
ment ; and  we  may  safely  assert,  from  the  aspect  of  those  parts 
of  the  town  which  escaped  conflagration,  that  the  place  is  entirely 
indebted  to  its  temporary  misfortune  for  its  domestic  ornaments. 

But,  aUhoogh  the  buildings  were  improved  in  size  and  clia- 
racter  when  the  town  was  thus  restored,  the  principal  streets 
were  originally  disposed  with  desirable  regularity.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  town,  when  visited  by  Leland,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  must  be  unusually  acceptable,  as  such  important 
alterations  have  taken  place  since  the  period  at  which  he  wrote. 
The  following  are  his  remarks : — The  toun  of  Warwick  hath 
been  right  strongly  defended  and  walled,  having  a compass  of  a 
good  mile  v/ilhin  the  wall.  Tlie  dike  is  most  manifestly  per- 
ceived from  the  caslle  to  the  west  gate,  and  there  is  a great  crest 
of  earth  that  the  wall  stood  on.  Within  the  precincts  of  the  toun 
is  but  one  paroche  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  .standing  in 
the  middle  of  the  toun,  fair  and  large.  The  toun  stands  on  a 
main  rokky  kill,  rising  from  east  to  west.  The  beauty  and  glory 
of  it  is  in  two  streets,  whereof  the  High  Street  goes  from  east  to 
w'est,  having  a right  goodly  cross  in  the  middle  of  it ; and  the 
other  crossith  the  middle  of  it,  making  a quadrivium,  and  goeth 
from  north  to  south.^* 

The  town  is  justly  described  by  Leland  as  standing  on  a rocky 
hill.  The  acclivity,  however,  though  somewhat  abrupt,  is  not 

considerable ; 
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considerable  ; and  the  principal  streets  possess  as  much  equality 
of  site  as  is  desirable  for  purposes  of  traffic,  while  they  are  suffici- 
ently remote  from  flatness  to  advance  the  great  object  of  local 
cleanliness.  Tlie  best  approach,  in  point  of  picturesque  effect, 
is  that  from  the  south-east,  or  Daventry  and  Banbury  roads. 
The  river  Avon  is  here  crossed  by  a handsome  bridge  of  stone  ; 
and  the  castle  towers,  the  spire  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  the  tower 
of  St.  Mary^s,  all  stand  displayed  in  captivating  succession. 
The  principal  street  of  the  town,  to  which  the  traveller  now 
passes,  is  conspicuous  for  neatness  and  real  beauty.  This  street 
is  of  a fair  width,  and  of  a considerable  length.  At  the  eastern 
extremity  is  an  ancient  gate,  (through  which,  liowever,  the  chief 
road  is  not  at  present  conducted;)  and  the  perspective  effect  of 
this  architectural  termination  is  only  slightly  injured  by  certain 
modern  embellishments  bestowed  by  over-weening  kindness.  At 
the  western  end  is  a second  gateway,  untouched  by  the  heauti- 
fier^s  hand,  surmounted  by  a venerable  chapel,  of  ])lain  but  im- 
pressive features.  The  whole  street  between  the  gates  is  formed 
in  a direct  line ; the  domestic  buildings  are  sufficiently  regular, 
and  generally  substantial ; and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  southern 
side  stands  the  court-house,  or  town-hall,  a respectable  stone 
structure.  The  street  which  intersects  this  principal  district, 
and  passes  nearly  from  north  to  south,  contains,  in  its  northern 
division,  many  capacious  and  ornamental  buildings.  But  there 
are  several  other  streets,  independent  of  extensive  suburbs.  In 
the  vicinity  of  the  market-place,  and  in  some  other  divisions  of 
the  town,  are  houses,  occupied  by  traders,  so  large  and  well 
^ built,  as  satisfactorily  to  prove  the  commercial  respectability  o^ 
the  place ; but  the  majority  of  domestic  buildings  unconnected 
with  the  precincts  already  noticed  are  far  from  of  an  estimable 
description.  They  present,  with  very  few  exceptions,  no  marks  of 
striking  antiquity.*  but  yet  are  on  a mean  and  contracted  scale. 

0 2 The 

' ♦ Worked  into  a few  houses,  are,  however,  very  ancient  fragment?  ; 

perhaps  the  relics  of  religious  foundations. 
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The  survey  of  these  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  aTohitectural  bene* 
fits  accruing  to  the  town  from  the  great  fire. 

The  cross  mentioned  by  Leland  is  no  more.  The  extract  given 
from  this  writer  shews  that  the  town  wall  had  nearly  disappeared, 
and  was  a subject  of  antiquarian  speculation  so  early  as  the  time 
of  Henry  VIII.  Some  portions,  however,  are  still  to  be  disco- 
vered. From  a fragment  contiguous  to  the  eastern  gate  the  wall 
does  not  appear  to  have  been,  in  that  direction,  more  than  four 
feet  in  thickness  ; and  it  seems  likely  that  the  whole  work  was 
never  of  a very  important  description.  Of  the  dyke  which  was 
formed  in  the  time  of  William  I.  and  on  the  margin  of  which 
the  wall  was  afterwards  raised,  considerable  traces  are  to  be  per- 
ceived ; and  it  may  be  observed  that  one  of  the  present  streets 
gains  its  appellation  from  this  fortified  ditch. 

John  Rous  mentions  several  religious  foundations  which  took 
place  at  Warwick  in  Saxon  eras.  But  his  evidence  is  unsupported 
by  earlier  and  more  cred  itable  record.  The  munificent  protection 
of  the  Earls  of  Warwick  led  to  frequent  pious  and  charitable  foun- 
dations, in  eras  subsequent  to  the  Conquest.  Our  limits  only 
allow  us  to  notice  such  as  have  left  visible  memorials  in  the  now 
altered  scene ; but  we  must  observe,  as  a proof  of  the  splendour  of 
the  town  during  the  sway  of  some  of  the  more  tempestuous  and 
mighty  of  its  earls,  that  Warwick  formerly  possessed  several 
more  churches  than  at  present,  of  which  little  trace  now  remains 
except  in  the  page  of  the  historian.  These  structures  were  united 
with  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  (then  collegiate,)  and  were  five  in 
number  : — St,  Helenas  stood  where  was  afterwards  founded  a 
priory  of  St.  Sepulchre.  St.  MichaeVs  was  built  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  street  called  Saltford,  on  the  north  part  of  the  town.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  this  churcli  was  in  a decayed  condition,  and 
it  appears  to  have  soon  after  sunk  to  ruin.  The  church  of  St^ 
John  the  Baptist  stood  near  the  centre  of  the  market-place ; and 
the  outward  fabric,’^  according  to  Dugdale,  was  to  be  seen  i» 
the  seventeenth  century,  St.  Peter\s  is  described  as  standing  in 
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the  midst  of  the  town.  This  church  was  taken  down  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  and  a church  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  built  over  the 
east  gate.  The  church  of  St.  Z<aM/*mzce  occupied  a spot  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  west  street,  in  the  suburbs.  The  last  presenta- 
tion that  occurs  was  in  the  year  1380. 

The  great  buildings  of  early  ages  were  all  of  a castellated  or 
devoted  character.  Warwick  is  fortunate  in  retaining  a castle 
and  a chapel  which  rank  among  the  brightest  specimens  of  these 
two  classes  of  architecture ; and  it  likewise  possesses  some  pub- 
lic structures  calculated  to  ornament  even  the  county  town  of  an 
affluent  and  populous  district. 

The  principal  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary.  A church 
dedicated  to  this  beatified  character  occupied  the  same  spot  be- 
fore the  Conquest.  Henry  de  Newburgh,  the  first  Earl  of 
Warwick  of  the  Norman  line,  formed  the  design  of  making  the 
building  collegiate,  and  of  uniting  the  dean  and  secular  canons 
to  be  placed  there,  with  the  priests  belonging  to  the  church  of 
All  Saints,  a fabric  that  stood  within  the  walls  of  the  castle.  But 
the  work  of  collegiate  foundation  was  completed  by  his  son  and 
successor,  Earl  Roger,  in  the  year  1123;  who  bestowed  on  the 
associated  canons,  lands,  advowsons,  and  tithes  of  considerable 
value.  Succeeding  Earls  of  Warwick  continued  to  protect  these 
secular  priests,  * and  many  benefactors,  of  different  ranks,  arose 
in  after  ages.  At  the  time  of  the  Dissolution  under  Henry  VIII, 
the  yearly  revenues  were  certified  to  be  334Z.  25.  3fi?. 

The  church  of  St.  Mary  was  rebuilt  in  the  14th  century, 
through  the  munificence  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick.  The  choir 
was  commenced  by  Thomas  de  Beauchamp,  the  Earl  so  much 
distinguished  in  the  French  wars  of  Edward  HI.  and  the  whole 

O 3 structure 

* The  reader  may  be  reminded  from  Dugdale  that  secular  canons  per- 
formed the  offices  of  priests,  by  administering  to  the  l^ity  on  ail  occasions,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  canons  regular.  They  did  not  eat  or  lodge  in  com- 
mon, like  the  monks;  but  had  entirely  separate  apartments  and  mainte® 
nance.. 
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structure  was  completed  by  his  descendant,  Thomas  Beauchamp,  , 
in  the  year  1394.  This  potent  family  now  fixed  on  the  colle- 
giate church  for  their  place  of  burial;  and  they  constructed,  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  a stately  adjoining  chapel 
for  their  peculiar  cemetery.  In  the  great  fire  of  1694,  the  larger 
portion  of  the  church  perished  in  the  flames ; but  the  choir,  some 
rooms  on  the  north-east,  and  the  chapel,  happily  escaped. 

A Latin  inscription  on  three  faces  of  the  tower  at  the  west  end 
of  the  renovated  structure,  after  mentioning  that  the  ancient 
building  was  repaired  by  Roger,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  time 
of  King  Stephen,  and  renewed  by  Earl  Thomas,  conveys  in- 
telligence which  has  been  thus  translated : — Being  destroyed, 
1694,  by  a dreadful  fire,  sparing  neither  temples  nor  houses,  this 
new  church,  begun  and  carried  on  by  the  public,  was  finished  by 
royal  piety,  under  the  joyful  jauspices  of  Anne,  in  the  memorable 
year  1704.^'  The  plan  of  the  new  building  is  lightly  said  to 
have  been  formed  after  a sketch  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren ; but 
each  feature  of  the  structure  denies  the  probable  correctness  of 
the  assertion.  In  the  early  part  of  his  professional  life  that 
great  artist  sometimes  mixed  in  one  design  various  styles  of 
architecture,  most  discordant  and  incongruous  in  their  cliaracter- 
istics.  To  such  a boldness  he  was  tempted  by  the  exuberance  of 
his  fancy,  when  his  judgment  was  young.  But  this  building  is 
marked  by  such  humble  combinations  of  the  worst  character  of 
Gothic,  or  English,  with  the  non-descript,  ordinary,  embellish- 
ments in  use  with  mere  masons,  because  they  are  easily  worked, 
yet  make  great  show  of  efibrt ; that  the  imagination  of  a true 
architect,  even  in  its  sickly  mood,  can  never  be  supposed  guilty 
of  the  design. 

Although  the  building  has  no  pretensions  to  beauty,  it  is  suffi- 
ciently firm  and  capacious.  At  the  west  end  is  a square  tower, 
the  height  of  which,  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  battlements, 
is  130  feet.  Between  the  piers  supporting  the  tower  a passage 
is  v/orked,  allowing  the  transit  of  carriages.  The  church  is  of  a 
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cruciform  description.  The  extreme  length  is  about  186  feet; 
the  breadth  66  feet.  I’he  cross  aisle  measures  106  feet  six 
inches. 

The  interior  is  rendered  august  by  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
structure.  We  here  view  the  choir,  untouched  by  the  ravage 
of  tlje  flames,  and  stand  with  reverence  amid  the  meinorials  of  a 
family  conspicuous  in  national  story.  On  each  side  are  ranges 
of  stalls.  The  stone  ceiling  is  finely  designed  ami  delicately 
worked.  Among  the  chaste,  yet  plentiful,  embellishments  are 
introduced  the  arms  of  the  founder,  and  his  arms  quartered  with 
those  of  his  wife,  embosomed  by  seraphim.  In  the  middle  of  the 
choir  is  the  altar  tomb  of  Thomas  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
and  his  lady,  Catharine,  the  daughter  of  Roger  Mortimer,  first 
Earl  of  March.  On  the  tomb  are  the  recumbent  effigies  of  the 
persons  interred.  'I’he  Earl’s  figure  is  in  armour,  and  his  right 
hand  clasps  the  riglit  hand  of  his  countess,  whose  left  hand  is  on 
her  breast.  On  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  tomb  are  thirty-six 
figures,  representing  the  closest  relatives  of  the  deceased  Earl, 
with  coats  of  arms  beneath.  Tliese  figures,  usually  termed 
weepers,  curiously  exhibit  the  peculiarities  of  dress  prevailing 
at  the  period.  Earl  Thomas  was  a man  of  high  consideration  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  was  much  distinguished  in  the  French 
and  Scottish  wars  of  Edward  III.  He  was  a munificent  friend 
to  the  town  of  Warwick,  and  founded  the  choir  in  which  his  re- 
mains now  lie.  He  died  near  Calais,  on  the  13th  of  November, 
1370,  being  then  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age.  His  countess  ex- 
pired a few  weeks  before  him. 

The  son  and  successor  of  tliis  Earl,  likewise  named  Thomas, 
was  chosen  governor  to  Richard  II.  during  the  minority  of  that 
king.  But  he  sank  beneatli  the  factious  machinations  of  the  era; 
and,  being  dismissed  from  court,  retired  to  his  castle  at  Warwick, 
where  he  employed  himself  in  various  buildings  suited  to  the 
liberality  of  his  temper  and  the  largeness  of  his  revenues.  He 
now  completed  the  body  of  this  collegiate  church  ; and,  dying 
in  1401,  was  buried,  together  with  his  Countess,  Margaret, 
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daughter  of  Lord  Ferrers  of  Groby,  under  a monument  of  white 
marble,  in  the  south  part  of  the  church  raised  by  his  munifi- 
cence. But,  in  the  destructive  fire  of  1694,  this  monument  un- 
fortunately fell  a victim  to  the  flames.  A brass  plate,  containing 
the  effigies  of  himself  and  his  lady,  was  found  among  the  rub- 
bish, and,  by  the  proper  care  of  one  of  the  commissioners  for  re- 
building the  town,  was  placed  near  the  spot  it  formerly  occu- 
pied, with  an  inscription  explaining  the  calamity  it  had  expe- 
rienced. 

There  are  numerous  other  monumental  tributes  in  various  parts 
of  the  church,  but  none  possess  such  striking  interest  as  to  de- 
mand notice  in  a publication  like  the  present.  We,  therefore, 
proceed  to  observe,  that  on  the  north  of  the  choir  are  three  dis- 
tinct and  substantial  rooms.  The  first,  termed  the  lobby,  is  now 
used  as  a receptacle  for  fire  engines  belonging  to  the  town.  The 
central  apartment  is  of  an  octagonal  shape,  and  was  originally 
the  chapter  house  of  the  dean  and  canons ; but  Sir  Fulke  Grevil, 
Lord  Brooke,  selected  this  room  for  a monument  to  his  own 
memory,  which  he  caused  to  be  erected  in  his  life-time.  The 
monument  is  of  black  and  white  marble,  and  of  a heavy  charac- 
ter. On  the  ledge  of  the  table  part  is  the  following  inscription ; 

Fulke  Grevil,  servant  to  queen  Elizabeth,  counsellor  to  King 
James,  and  friend  to  Sir  Philip  Sydney The  remains  of  his 
lordship  lie  in  a vault  beneath,  embalmed  and  enclosed  in  a coffin 
of  lead.  The  remarkable  epitaph  penned  for  himself  by  this 
great  man  has  met  with  many  critical  observations ; but  we  can- 
not readily  perceive  that  he  could  deliver  to  posterity  materials 
for  an  estimate  of  his  character  more  modest,  yet  more  compre- 
hensive. The  man  who  faithfully  obeyed  a discreet  princess ; 
who  had  wisdom  to  give  counsel  to  a weak  sovereign ; and  whose 
qualifications  were  such  as  to  render  him  the  chosen  friend  of  one 
of  the  most  virtuous  and  accomplished  cavaliers  of  the  age; 
must  needs  be  entitled  to  the  respect  of  all  who  are  reminded 
of  those  particulars.  Had  Fulke  Lord  Brooke  left  his  epitaph  to 
the  care  of  a survivor,  his  integrity  and  talents  would  have  been 
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proclaimed  with  glowing  emphasis.  The  pen  of  grateful  truth 
would  then  have  detailed  the  various  public  employments  which 
he  sustained  with  marked  ability  and  exemplary  good  faith.  It 
would  have  pourtrayed  him  as  excelling  in  literary  composition, 
and  as  uniformly  fostering  the  efforts  of  the  learned.  It  would 
have  exhibited,  on  the  cold  tablet  of  the  tomb,  a catalogue  of 
private  virtues  which  the  noble  humility  of  the  owner  would 
never  suffer  to  be  named  in  his  sensible  and  breathing  presence. 
But  the  utmost  art  of  a grateful  penman  could  scarcely  have 
formed  a eulogy  more  satisfactory  or  energetic  than  the  simplu 
inscription  dictated  by  the  good  sense  of  the  deceased  himself. 
His  lordship  lamentably  fell  by  the  hand  of  a domestic  assassin, 
in  the  75th  year  of  his  age.  A creature,  pampered  to  insolence 
by  the  plenty  of  his  lord^s  table,  felt  offence  at  not  being  named 
in  his  will,  (to  which  instrument  he  was  one  of  the  witnesses)  as 
an  object  of  posthumous  bounty ; and  stabbed  him,  either  with  a 
knife  or  sword,  in  an  apartment  of  Brooke  House,  Holborn. 
Public  justice  was  disappointed  by  the  wretch  likewise  destroying 
himself  before  he  could  be  taken.  This  proof  of  the  insecurity  of 
those  surrounded  by  numerous  domestics  occurred  in  1628.  The 
third  apartment  is  used  as  a library  and  vestry  room:  beneath  is  a 
mausoleum  for  the  noble  family  of  Warwick. 

The  Chapel  of  our  JLady,  usually  termed  the  Beauchamp 
Chapel,  adjoins  on  the  south  the  chancel  of  St.  Mary’s  church. 
This  fabric  was  erected  in  attention  to  the  last  will  of  Richard 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick.  The  building  was  begun  in  the 
21st  of  Henry  VI.  and  was  completed  in  the  3d  of  Edward  IV. 
The  total  expense  of  the  structure,  including  the  tomb  of  the 
founder,  was  2481/.  4^.  7{d.  at  a time  when  bread  corn  sold  for 
35.  4c?.  the  quarter.  The  exterior  is  a beautiful  specimen  of  the 
decorated  Gothic,  or  English  style,  and  is  covered  with  tracery, 
panels,  and  other  architectural  enrichments.  On  the  south  are 
three  large  windows  divided  by  five  upright  mullions  of  delicate 
masonry.  The  buttresses  display  a variety  of  ornaments ; and 
a highly  finished  open-work  parapet  ranges  round  the  south  and 
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east  sides  of  the  building  *.  The  whole  is  composed  of  squared 
stones,  and  is  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation. f 

The  interior  is  extremely  affluent  in  those  circumstances  of  em- 
bellishment which  the  nobles  of  a former  period  were  taught  to 
believe  acceptable  demonstrations  of  pious  zeal.  The  principal 
apartment  is  fifty-eight  feet  long,  twesity-five  feet  wide,  and 
thirty-two  feet  high  ; and  is  furnished  with  numerous  monuments 
of  a splendid  character.  The  grand  entrance  to  the  chapel  is 
from  the  southern  part  of  the  church,  through  a kind  of  porch, 
or  vestibule,  highly  ornamented  with  tracery,  panels,  niches,  the 
armorial  bearings  of  the  Beauchamps,  &c.  The  floors,  which 
are  three  in  number,  and  composed  of  black  and  white  marble, 
ascend  by  one  step  each  towards  the  altar  screen.  This  spot  is 
ornamented  with  a basso  relievo,  representing  the  Annunciation  of 
the  Virgin  ; and  on  each  side  is  a shrine  of  delicate  and  elaborate 
workmanship.  The  east  window  is  enriched  with  curious  painted 
glass,  containing,  among  other  subjects,  a portrait  of  the  foun- 
der, kneeling  before  a desk  and  open  book ; and  in  the  mouldings 
are  introduced  many  wrought  figures,  intended  for  angels  and 
saints. 

The  south  side  of  the  interior  is  highly  worked.  Beneath  the 
three  large  and  uniform  windows  which  constitute  the  upper 
portion  is  a series  of  panels,  tastefully  designed  and  finely  exe- 
cuted. In  the  central  window  are  many  paints,  containing  va- 
rious 

♦ For  many  peculiarities  in  the  exterior  of  this  chapel  lee  Architectural  An- 
tiquities, Vol.  IV. 

♦ It  appears  tliat  this  beautiful  instance  of  the  taste  which  prevailed  in  (he 
time  of  the  sixth  Henry,  expeiienced  much  injurv  in  the  l7th  century.  But 
Lady  Katharine  Leveson,  a daughter  of  the  Sir  Robert  Dudley  mentioned  in 
our  notice  of  Stoneleigh,  gave,  at  the  recomminendation  of  William  Dugdale, 
of  Blythe  Hall,  Esq.  (afterwards  Sir  W.  Dugdale)  the  sum  of  501  towards 
its  repair  during  her  life-time;  and  bequeathed  401,  per  unn.  “ for  the  per- 
petual support  and  preservation  of  the  monuments.”  The  mayor  of  Warwick 
lor  the  time  being  was  appointed  one  of  the  trustees,  and  Sir  W.  Dugdale 
was,  himselfj  the  hrst  coadjmor  of  the  mayor. 
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rious  religious  allusions  and  family  portraits.  The  western  com- 
partment is  faced  with  a wooden  screen,  carved  to  correspond 
with  the  ornamented  parts  on  the  south.  On  different  spots  are 
fixed  desks  and  seats,  embellished  with  carvings  of  the  bear  and 
griffin. 

Nearly  in  the  centre  of  this  principal  apartment  of  the  chapel 
stands  the  monument  of  the  founder,  which  has  been  truly  pro- 
nounced inferior  to  none  in  England  except  that  of  Henry  VII. 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  This  is  an  altar  tomb  of  grey  marble, 
and  on  the  slab  lies  the  figure  of  the  Earl,  in  the  proportions 
of  life,  composed  of  brass  gilt.  He  is  represented  with  the  head 
uncovered,  and  resting  on  a helmet  and  crest.  The  hair  is  short, 
and  the  beard  curled.  The  hands  are  lifted,  but  not  united.  The 
body  is  clad  in  plated  armour,  and  at  the  feet  are  a griffin  and  a 
muzzled  bear.  Over  the  effigies  is  a hearse  of  brass  hoops  gilt  ; 
and  at  the  upper  ends  of  four  of  the  poles  which  strengthen  the 
hoops  of  the  hearse  are  enamelled  shields,  pendant  from  oak 
leaves  in  quatrefoils,  with  the  arms  of  Beauchamp,  and  other  ar- 
morial bearings. 

In  very  rich  niches,  on  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  table  part 
of  the  monument,  are  fourteen  images  of  brass  gilt,  representing 
male  and  female  branches  of  the  mourning  family.  Beneath 
are  their  arms,  enamelled  on  shields  in  starred  quatrefoils ; and 
between  the  images  are  small  whole  length  figures  of  angels, 
holding  inscribed  scrolls.  On  the  monument  is,  likewise,  a 
pious  and  historical  inscription  relating  to  the  deceased ; and  it 
is  remarkable,  that  in  various  parts  of  this  epitaph  are  inserted, 
without  a due  regard  to  propriety  of  punctuation,  but  it  would 
seem  as  substitutes  for  the  stops  in  ordinary  use,  the  figure  of  a 
bear  and  the  representation  of  a ragged  statF. 

Richard  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  remains  lie 
beneath  this  splendid  monumental  fabric,  w'as  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  characters  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  took  in 
open  battle  the  standard  of  Owen  Glendower,  when  that  hardy 
chieftain  rebelled  against  Henry  IV.  He,  likewise,  gained  great 
1 ' honour 
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honour  in  the  battle  of  Shrewsbury,  against  the  Percies.  He 
fought  with  eminent  success  in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V. 
and  was  named  to  the  tutelage  of  Henry  VI.  till  that  minor  so- 
vereign should  attain  his  sixteenth  year.  He  died  at  the  castle 
of  Roan,  in  1340,  and  his  remains  were  deposited,  according  to 
liis  own  desire,  in  a chest  of  stone  before  the  altar,  on  the  right 
hand  of  his  father’s  tomb,  in  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  until  the 
intended  chapel  and  monument  were  completed.  It  is  said  by 
Gough  that,  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  the  floor 
of  our  Lady’s  chapel  fell  in,  and  discovered  the  body  perfect  and 
fresh ; till,  on  the  letting  in  of  the  air,  it  fell  to  decay.  The  ladies 
of  Warwick  made  rings  of  the  noble  Earl’s  hair.” 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chapel  is  the  highly  embellished  mo- 
nument of  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  died  1588,  and 
his  countess.  The  effigies  of  the  deceased  possess  much  merit 
of  execution,  but  the  redundant  decorations  of  their  very  costly 
monument  are  rendered  unpleasingly  glaring  by  paints  of  various 
colours.  Near  the  tomb  is  a wooden  tablet,  on  wdiich  are  inscribed 
in  gilt  letters  some  elegiae  verses,  written  on  the  countess  by 
Gervas  Clifton. 

Not  far  distant  is  the  monument  of  Ambrose  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  died  1589.  His  figure  is  represented  in  plated 
armour,  lying  on  a mat  rolled  up.  At  the  feet  is  a muzzled 
hear. 

On  an  altar  tomb,  near  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  is  a puerile 
effigy,  in  the  coat  and  mantle  of  a child,  with  a double  row  of 
pearls  on  the  head.  At  the  feet  is  a bear  chained.  An  epitaph 
of  some  length  announces  that  here  resteth  the  body  of  the 
noble  Inipe,  Robert  of  Duddeley,  Baron  of  Denbigh,  sonne  of 
Robert  Eric  of  Leicester,  and  nephew  and  heir  unto  Ambrose, 
Erie  of  Warwicke.” 

Qua  marble  slab  against  the  north  wall  is  an  inscription  to  the 
memory  of  Lady  Katharine  Leveson,  whose  liberal  benefaction  to- 
wards the  repairs  of  this  building  has  been  noticed. 

Besides  this  principal  division  there  are  other  rooms  connected 
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with  the  chapel.  Behind  the  altar  is  a narrow  apartment,  called 
the  Library  of  John  Rous,  the  antiquary.  On  the  north  side  are 
an  oratory  and  a confessional,  both  lifted  considerably  above  the 
level  of  the  chapel  flooring.  The  confessional  is  ascended  by 
five  steps,  much  worn ; and  contains  some  fine  workmanship,  and 
many  features  which  allude,  in  an  interesting  manner,  to  the  fan- 
ciful customs  of  the  old  religion.  Separated  from  the  chapel  by 
an  open  screen,  are  apartments  probably  designed  for  some  of  tbe 
numerous  persons  retained  in  support  of  the  domestic  dignity  of 
former  Earls  of  Warwick. 

The  Church,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas,  is  a respctable  stone 
building,  but  by  no  means  conspicuous  for  beauty.  At  the  west 
end  is  a low  spire  springing  from  a square  tower,  on  one  face  of 
which  is  a large  canopied  niche,  now  vacant.  Tlie  interior  is  of 
limited  proportions. 

The  Courthouse,  or  TownJiall,  is  a creditable  edifice  on  the 
south  side  of  the  High  Street,  which  was  rebuilt  in  its  present 
form  shortly  after  the  fire  of  1(>94. 

The  County-hall  is  a spacious  and  ornamental  structure, 
erected  in  the  31st  of  George  II.  by  Mr.  Hiorne,  an  architect  of 
considerable  judgment,  who  was  a native  of  Warwick.  The  front 
is  of  a chaste  and  dignified  character ; the  interior  is  judiciously 
arranged,  and  suflicienlly  spacious. 

H\\e  Market-house  is  a substan  tial  building,  composed  of  stone, 
with  a piazza  for  the  accommodation  of  traders. 

A county  town  possesses  some  marked  advantages,  but  these 
are  attended  with  an  alloy  of  the  most  painful  description.  It 
is  the  central  point  to  which  the  flagitious  are  conducted,  and 
the  building  for  the  reception  of  vice  is  a melancholy  addition  to 
the  structures  erected  for  public  use.  The  County  Gaol  adjoins 
the  great  hall,  and  is  all  extensive  and  well-designed  modern 
fabric.  In  the  disposal  of  the  interior  due  regard  has  been  paid 
to  the  few  comforts  necessary  for  the  forlorn  tenants,  and  the  stone 
front  of  the  building  is  suitably  plain  and  weighty.  Tije  BridewelL 
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is,  likewise,  a spacious  and  modern  structure,  of  a very  judicious 
character. 

Over  the  west  gale,  which  stands  at  one  extremity  of  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  Warwick,  is  a chapel  dedicated  to  St.  James.  This, 
under  the  title  of  a church,  was  united  to  the  church  of  St. 
Mary,  by  Roger  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  tJie 
advowsori  was  bestowed,  in  the  6th  of  Richard  II.  on  the  gild  * 
of  St.  George,  by  which  fraternity  was  constructed,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  chapel,  a residence  for  four  priests,  and  a hall,  pro- 
bably intended  for  their  own  periodical  meetings.  After  the  dis- 
solution of  such  societies,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  this  build- 
ing was  acquired  by  Robert  Diidlej^,  Earl  of  Leicester;  who,  in 
the  28th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  founded  here  an  hospital  for  twelve 
impotent  men,  each  not  possessing  means  to  the  amount  of  5/. 
per  ann.  and  one  master,  a professor  of  divinity.  For  the  support 
of  this  foundation  the  Earl  was  empowered  to  bestow  property, 
not  exceeding  the  annual  amount  of  200/.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  increase  in  the  value  of  land,  the  revenues  of  this  cha- 
rity have  experienced  so  considerable  an  augmentation  that,  in 
the  year  1811,  each  brother,  or  almsman,  obtained  for  his  quota 
of  the  annual  produce  upwards  of  131/.  besides  lodging,  some 
articles  of  raiment,  and  other  advantages.  The  master,  at  the 
same  time,  received  only  50/.  per  arm.  according  to  a prescrip- 
tive clause  in  the  original  act  of  endowment.  To  remedy  so  un- 
desirable a position  of  affairs,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained 
in  1813,  under  the  direction  of  which  the  number  of  brethren  is 
progressively  to  be  increased  to  twenty-two.  Each  of  the  fresh 
pensioners,  and  each  of  the  whole  brotherhood  ultimately,  to 
have  an  allowance  of  80/.  per  ann.;  and,  as  it  was  the  intention 
of  the  founder  for  the  master  to  enjoy,  as  nearly  as  might  be, 

one 

* There  were  originally  two  gilds  in  Warwick  ; the  one  in  honour  of  the 
floly  Trinity  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  other  of  St.  George  the  Martyr. 
Both  were  founded  in  the  6th  of  Richard  II.  and  they  appear  to  have  shortly 
joined  their  interests. 
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«ne  quarter  of  the  yearly  produce  of  the  estates,  his  salary  was, 
hy  the  same  act,  permitted  to  rise  to  400/.  per  arm.  as  the  death 
of  existing-  altnsmen  allowed  the  progress  of  tiae  new  order  of  af- 
fairs in  the  charity.  It  is  directed  by  the  Earl  of  Leicester  that 
no  person  shall  be  preferred  to  any  place  or  room  in  the  hospital, 
unless  born  in  the  counties  of  Warwick  or  Gloucester,  or  there 
dwelling  and  abiding  by  the  space  of  four  or  five  years  at  least.’’ 
The  Earl,  likewise,  ordered  a preference  to  be  shewn  to  soldiers, 
disabled  and  decayed  in  the  service  of  their  country.  In  order 
to  extend  the  benefit  of  this  productive  institution  to  a merito- 
rious and  suxTering-  class  of  military,  aged  and  poor  subalterns 
on  half-pay,  the  limitation,  in  regard  to  property,  or  means  of 
support,  was,  by  the  act  of  1813,  judiciously  altered  to  50/. 
yearly.  The  heir  general  of  Robert  Earl  of  Leicester  is  John 
8helley  Sidney,  of  Pensliurst  Place,  in  Kent,  Esq.  and  the  pre- 
sent master  of  the  hospital  is  the  Rev.  John  Kendall.  Each  of 
the  almsmen  wears  a woollen  cloak,  on  which  is  placed,  as  a 
badge,  the  bear  and  ragged  staff,  surmouiited  by  a coronet. 

The  buildings  consist  of  lodgings  and  a public  kitchen  for  the 
brethren,  ranged  in  a quadrangular  forni  ; a chapel  constructed 
over  the  ancient  gate  of  entrance  to  the  town;  and  the  hall  for- 
merly appertaining  to  the  gild.  The  chapel  is  a decent  struc- 
ture, which  relies  for  interest  on  the  venerable  simplicity  of  its 
architectural  character.  The  hall  is  a rude  building,  originally 
paved  with  glazed  tiles,  and  now  used  as  a receptacle  for  coals. 
At  one  end  is  an  inscription  on  the  wall,  recording  that  King 
James  I.  was  entertained  in  this  room  by  SirFiilk  Grevil,  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1617. 

The  east  gate,  situate  at  the  other  extremity  of  the  principal 
street,  supports  the  small  church  of  St.  Peter.  This  church  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  and  was  new-cased  some  few 
years  back,  under  the  direction  of  one  of  the  Hiornes.  But,  in 
the  recent  alterations,  too  many  freedoms  have  been  taken  with 
the  original  character  of  the  edifice,  and  common-place  embellish- 
ments have  been  bestowed  with  an  unsparing  hand.  The  church 

has 
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has  long  been  disused  as  a place  of  religious  worship,  and  is  now 
constituted  a room  of  tuition  for  many  poor  children  of  this  borough, 
who  are  instructed  and  cloathed  in  consequence  of  several  charita- 
ble bequests  for  those  purposes.  A small  dwelling  for  the  master 
adjoins  the  church,  and  is  partly  built  on  a portion  of  the  ancient 
icall  of  the  town. 

The  principal  streets  of  Warwick  are  now  handsomely  paved 
with  Yorkshire  flag  stone.  This  work  was  begun  by  subscription 
in  1811,  and  was  completed,  at  the  expense  of  4649/.  16s.  10c/.  in 
1812.  The  same  streets  are  also  sufficiently  lighted. 

The  market  is  weekly,  and  appears  to  have  been  for  some  time 
increasing  in  trade  and  repute.  The  fairs  are  twelve  in  number, 
and  are  well  attended  by  dealers  in  cattle.  The  canal  recently 
completed,  adds  much  to  the  commercial  facilities  of  the  plaee.  A 
commodious  wharf  is  constructed  at  the  head  of  the  canal ; and, 
among  the  advantages  derived  from  this  navigable  cut,  it  may 
be  observed  that  coal  is  now  delivered  in  the  town  at  the 
charge  of  one  shilling  per  hundred.  Manufactures  are  here  cul- 
tivated to  some  extent,  and  are  carried  on  with  much  spirit. 
From  four  to  five  hundred  persons  are  constantly  employed  in 
combing  and  spinning  long  wool,  and  in  other  branches  relating 
to  the  preparation  of  worsted  for  the  hosiery  trade.  The  weav- 
ing of  calicoes,  and  other  cotton  goods,  from  yarn  spun  at  Man- 
chester, aflbrds  employment  to  nearly  as  many  persons.  There 
is,  also,  a mill  on  the  river  Avon,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  and 
a half  from  the  tpwn,  for  spinning  cotton  yarns.  All  these  ma- 
nufactures have  been  recently  introduced. 

Warwick  sent  members  to  Parliament  ah  origine,  and  now  re- 
turns two  representatives,  who  are  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  pay- 
ing scot  and  lot.  The  mayor  is  the  returning  officer.  The  cor- 
poration consists  of  a mayor,  recorder,  twelve  brethren,  of  aider- 
men,  twenty -four  common  council,  a town  clerk,  &c. 

There  are  meeting  houses  for  the  society  of  Friends,  or 
Quakers  ; the  Independents;  the  Presbyterians;  the  Methodists; 
and  the  Anabaptists. 
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Annual  races  take  place  on  a convenient  plot  of  ground  tha- 
tlies  to  the  west  of  the  town,  and  there  is  a small  but  neat  play 
house,  rebuilt  in  its  present  form  about  twelve  years  back. 

If  we  were  to  enumerate,  as  natives  of  Warwick  entitled  to 
biographical  notice,  the  many  distinguished  persons  born  in  its  pro- 
tecting castle,  the  list  would  be  indeed  extensive,  and  the  page  of 
our  narration  would  be  intermingled  with  some  of  the  most  shining 
passages  in  national  story.  But,  while  we  confine  our  attention 
to  the  humbler  walks  of  this  ancient  town,  we  are  constrained  to 
rest  contented  with  the  names  of  two  scholars,  who  both  flourished 
in  centuries  far  back. 

The  benedictine  monk  termed  Walter  of  Coventry,  was  born 
at  Warwick,  of  respectable  parents,  about  the  middle  of  the 
12th  century.  He  studied  at  Oxford,  and  afterwards  settled  in 
the  city  from  which  he  acquired  a distinctive  appellation.  His 
chief  works  are  on  English  history,  from  the  earliest  period  to  his 
own  time. 

John  Rous,  the  Warwick  antiquary,  descended  from  a family 
long  resident  at  Brinklow,  in  this  county.  His  father  was 
Geoffrey  Rous,  of  Warwick.  After  studying  at  Oxford,  the  fu- 
ture antiquary  became  a chantry  priest  at  Guy’s  Cliff,  on  the 
foundation  of  Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick.  In  thU 
most  eligible  retirement  he  composed  several  works,  the  chief 
of  which  related  to  the  antiquities  of  his  native  county.  He 
had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  many  manuscripts  preserved 
in  monastic  establishments ; but  he  copied  from  these  with  too 
implicit  and  liberal  a hand,  and  appears  to  have  been  studious  to 
aggrandize  the  subject  on  which  he  wrote  by  a multiplication  of 
pompous  early  legends,  rather  than  to  illustrate  it  by  comparison 
and  investigation.  He  died  at  Guy’s  Cliff,  in  1491,  and  was 
buried  in  St.  Mary’s  church,  Warwick.  His  writings  he  be- 
queathed to  that  collegiate  church,  having  caused  to  be  erected 
for  their  reception  a library  over  the  south  porch.  But  they 
were  dipersed  before  the  time  of  Sir  William  Dugdale;  and 
the  only  works  by  Rous,  to  which  that  indefatigable  antiquary 
\ OL.  XV,  P could 
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could  gaifi  access  were^'A  Roll  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  wherein, 
besides  a brief  history  relating  to  each  of  them,  their  pictures  and 
arms  are  with  much  curiosity  depicted;  and  a Chronicle  of  th« 
Kings  of  England,  reaching  down  to  his  own  time.^'  Both  these 
productions  have  been  printed  by  Hearne. 

According  to  the  abstract  of  answers,  &c.  to  the  population 
act  for  1811,  the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  in  the 
Borough  of  Warwick  is  as  follows houses  inhabited,  1251. 
Houses  uninhabited,  21.  Houses  now  building,  11.  Total  of 
persons,  6497. 

Warwick  Castle  is  built  on  a rock,  and  the  river  Avon 
flows  at  its  base.  This  stupendous  structure  is  raised  on  the 
south-east  of  the  town ; from  which,  however,  it  is  sufficiently  de- 
tached for  the  purpose  of  dignified  retirement. 

There  is  not  any  record  concerning  the  precise  era  at  which  a 
fortified  building  was  founded  on  this  spot.  It  is,  however,  clear 
that  the  foundation  took  place  before  the  Norman  Conquest ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  Ethelfleda,  the  daughter  of  King  Alfred, 
first  constructed  here  a strong  hold,  but  of  a gloomy  and  con- 
tracted character.  Her  melancholy,  though  secure  dungeon,  is 
believed  to  have  occupied  an  artificial  mount  yet  remaining  on 
the  west,  near  the  bank  of  the  Avon.  The  fortress  \vas  con- 
stituted for  some  time  the  residence  of  the  Vicecomiles,  or  Lieu-* 
tenants  of  the  Earls  of  Mercia ; and  Turchill  (styled  by  the  Nor- 
mans Turchill  de  Warwick)  who  was  Vicecomes  at  the  time  of 
the  Conquest,  was  directed  by  William  I.  to  add  considerably  to 
the  extent  and  strength  of  the  fortifications.  It  appears  that  a 
church  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  All  Saints  was  founded  within 
the  limits  of  the  castle  at  an  early  period ; but  this  building  was 
united  to  the  collegiate  church  of  St.  Mary,  in  1125. 

It  is  desirable  to  trace,  as  to  outlines,  the  chief  historical 
events  immediately  connected  with  the  castle,  during  the  union 
of  its  fortunes  with  those  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  through  the 
Rues  of  Newburgh,  Beauchamp,  Nevil,  Piautageneit,  and  Dudley, 
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to  the  family  of  the  present  noble  Earl.  In  the  time  of  Roger 
de  Newburgh,  second  Earl  of  Warwick,  this  castle  appears 
to  have  been  a place  of  much  strength  and  consideration.  'Earl 
Roger  died  in  1153,  and  the  castle  was  at  that  period  garrisoned 
by  soldiers  on  the  side  of  King  Stephen;  but,  on  the  advance  of 
Prince  Henry  (afterwards  Henry  II.)  the  Earl’s  widow  delivered 
to  him  the  fortress.  William  de  Newburgh,  the  third  Earl, 
lived  here  in  great  splendour,  and  in  the  20th  of  Henry  II.  pro- 
cured an  addition  of  two  knights  to  the  five  knights  and  ten 
Serjeants  who  before  kept  guard  in  the  mote  of  Warwick 
Castle.”  * 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  the  extraordinary  strength  of  this 
building  was  alledged  as  a reason  for  particularly  prohibiting  the 
widowed  Countess  of  Warwick  from  remarrying  with  any  other 
than  a person  approved  by  the  king.  In  the  furious  contests 
which  afflicted  the  latter  years  of  the  third  Henry,  Warwick 
castle,  almost  impregnable  to  open  assault,  fell  the  victim  of  a 
want  of  caution.  The  rebels  were  stationed  at  Kenilworth,  in 
great  power.  William  Mauduit,  the  then  Earl,  neglected  to  keep 
due  guard,  though  danger  was  so  near  and  threatening.  His 
fortress  was  surprised,  and  all  the  building,  except  the  low'ers, 
levelled  with  the  ground,  while  himself  and  his  Countess  were 
carried  prisoners  to  Kenilworth.  The  family  of  Beauchamp 

shortly  succeeded  to  the  Earldom.  By  Thomas  de  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  the  injuries  sus- 
tained by  the  castle-buildings  in  the  time  of  Earl  Mauduit  were 
sufficiently  repaired.  He  rebuilt  the  walls ; added  strong  gates ; 
and  fortified  the  gateways  with  embattled  towers.  Thomas  de 
Beauchamp,  his  son  and  successor,  passed  a great  portion  of  his 
life  in  exile  from  the  court ; and  we  have  already  observed  that 
he  dedicated  much  of  this  calm  season  to  architectural  pursuits. 
By  him  was  built  a tower,  to  be  shortly  noticed,  at  the  north-east 
corner  of  the  castle ; on  which  he  bestowed  the  name  of  Guy’s 
Tower.  The  Nevil  family  acceded  to  the  Earldom  of  Warwick  in 

P 2 consequence 

* House  of  Grcville,  p.  19  • following'  Mag.  Hot.  20  Hen.  II.  6cc. 
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consequence  of  a marriage  between  Richard  NeVil,  son  and  heir 
of  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  Anne,  daughter  of  Richard  Beau- 
champ. This  potent  Earl,  whose  habitual  splendour  is  recorded 
in  the  page  of  national  history,  maintained,  in  his  Warwickshire 
Castle,  a sumptuous  style  of  living  suited  to  his  political  conse- 
quence and  the  greatness  of  his  resources. 

George,  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of 
this  enterprising  and  restless  noble,  was  created  Earl  of  Warwick 
by  his  brother.  King  Edward  IV.  He  chiefly  resided  at  War- 
wick Castle,  after  this  creation ; and  added  much  to  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  its  works.  The  Dudley  family  succeeded  to  the 
Plantageoets ; and,  on  the  failure  of  that  line,  the  title  was  re- 
vived by  James  I.  in  the  person  of  Robert  Lord  Rich,  in  whose 
posterity  it  continued  till  the  year  175i).  But  the  same  king 
had  previously  granted  the  castle  and  attached  grounds  to  Sir 
Fulke  Greville,  afterwards  Lord  Brooke.  When  this  accomplished 
person  took  possession  of  the  castle  it  was  in  a ruinous  con- 
dition, having  been  used  for  some  time  as  a county  gaol.  But 
he  expended  a large  sura  (20,000/.  according  to  Dugdale)  in 
restoring  the  buildings,  and  arranging  the  dependant  grounds. 
To  his  care  and  good  taste  it  is  evident  that  tlie  structure  is  in- 
debted for  much  of  the  excellent  preservation  in  which  even  its  most 
ancient  parts  are  now  seen.  The  unfortunate  activity  of  Robert 
Lord  Brooke  in  the  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century  has  al- 
ready met  with  observation.  By  his  direction  the  castle  was 
placed  in  a state  of  garrison  on  the  Parliamentary  side.  Various 
scenes  of  calamity  ensued,  among  which  was  a siege,  that  com- 
menced on  the  7th  of  August,  1642,  and  terminated  in  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  assailants  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month. 

Francis  Lord  Brooke  was  created  Earl  Brooke  of  Warwick 
Castle,  in  1746,  and  Earl  of  Warwick  in  1769.  In  both  these 
honours  he  was  succeeded,  in  1773,  by  George,  his  eldest  son,  the 
present  Earl. 

The  approach  to  Warwick  Castle  is  calculated  to  produce  the 
most  striking  effect.  A broad  and  winding  path,  cut  through  the 
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aolid  rock,  confines  the  eye  and  exercises  tlie  fancy  till  a hundred 
long  yards  are  trodden  over,  with  increasing  expectation.  A 
method  of  advance  so  quiet  and  severe  prepares  the  mind  for  a 
spectacle  of  unusual  character ; and  unusually  grand  is,  indeed, 
the  object  submitted  to  view  ! As  we  draw  towards  the  extent  of 
this  rocky  path,  three  lofty  and  massive  towers  rise  progressively 
to  the  gaze  ; and,  on  proceeding  a few  steps  farther,  they  stand 
ranged  in  an  embattled  line  unspeakably  august  and  command- 
ing. On  the  left  is  the  Tower  termed  Csesar's,  an  elevation  con- 
cerning the  date  of  which  no  trace  remains  in  published  or  pri- 
vate record.  The  mode  of  construction  is  somewhat  rude,  and 
possesses  many  singularities,  Jutting  from  one  side  of  this  tower 
is  an  embattled  turret  of  stone,  where  imagination  may  place 
the  herald  at  arms,  demanding,  in  a long-past  century,  the  name 
and  purpose  of  those  so  hardy  as  to  advance  unbidden.  To  the 
right  is  the  tower  named  after  the  fanciful  champion  of  the 
castle,  the  redoubted  Guy.  This  part  of  the  structure  is  up- 
wards of  one  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  was  built  by  Thomas 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  11th  cen- 
tury *.  The  entrance  is  flanked  by  embattled  walls,  richly 
cloathed  with  ivy ; and  the  deep  moat,  now  dry  in  security,  and 
containing  at  its  base  a velvetty  path,  is  lined  with  various 
shrubs,  and  ornamented  with  some  trees  of  a vigorous  and  noble 
growth. 

The  disused  moat  is  crossed  by  a stone  bridge,  and  the  en- 
trance is  by  double  machiolated  towers,  through  a series  of  pas- 
sages once  big  with  multiplied  dangers  for  the  intruder.  In  the 
great  court,  to  which  the  visitor  passes,  the  display  is  truly 
magnificent.  The  area  is  now  fertile  in  soft  and  well-cultivated 
green  sward ; but,  spread  around,  are  viewed  the  mighty  remains 
of  fortifications  raised  in  turbulent  ages  by  mingled  ferocity  and 
grandeur.  The  relics  are  perfect  in  outline,  and  no  battlement 
exhibits  the  havoc  of  time,  while  the  hand  of  tasteful  domestic 

^ habit 

^ Jr  wjjs  completed  in  1394,  at  the  cost  of  3931.  5s.  2i. 
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habit  has  spread  a softness  over  the  whole^  productive  of  most 
grateful  relief.  W e see  with  pleasure  the  ivy  bestow  pictorial 
mellowness  on  parapets  and  turrets,  which  must  have  been  only 
terrifically  rugged  when  manned  with  warriors  in  steel,  and  fresh  ia 
early  masonry  ; and  broad  Gothic  windows  supplant,  with  con- 
spicuous felicity,  the  cheailess  single  light  and  fatal  loop- 
hole. 

The  habitable  part  of  this  immense  structure  lies  to  the  left  of 
the  great  court;  and  in  the  progressive  ameliorations  of  feature 
effected  in  later  ages  every  desirable  attention  has  been  paid  to 
consistency  of  character.  At  the  western,  or  more  retired,  part 
of  the  area  is  the  artificial  mount,  a vast  elevation  surmounted  by 
a portion  of  ancient  fortified  building.  The  walls  which  range 
round  those  divisions  of  the  court  not  occupied  by  the  residence, 
are  guarded  by  ramparts  ; and  open  flights  of  stone  steps  lead  to 
various  turrets,  and  form,  with  many  passages,  a ready  line  of 
communication  through  the  whole  of  the  fortress.  A grand  face 
of  the  building  is  displayed  towards  the  river;  and  here  the 
rock,  which  affords  a foundation  to  the  pile,  rises  perpendicularly 
to  a considerable  height  before  the  stone-work  of  the  superstruc- 
ture' commences.  This  front  has  all  the  irregularity  usual  in 
buildings  constructed  with  a view  to  security  as  well  as  baronial 
grandeur.  Even  this  want  of  uniformity  is  estimable,  when  it  is 
considered  as  a characteristic  of  antiquity.  The  windows  have 
experienced  some  alteration  under  the  notice  of  the  present  Earl, 
and  much  good  t9.ste  has  been  evinced  in  every  particular. 

The  interior  of  this  august  fabric  surpasses  the  expectation 
raised  by  a view  of  its  outward  features ; for  with  the  ponderous 
towers,  and  ramparts  of  stone,  we  associate  only  ideas  of  chi- 
valric  hardihood  and  unpolished  baronial  pride.  But  domestic 
elegance  and  a warm  love  of  the  arts  have  combined,  in  recent 
periods,  to  arrange  and  decorate  the  halls ; yet  every  effort  at 
fresh  and  rhore  gratifying  modes  of  disposal  has  been  carefully 
made  allusive  to  the  antique  castellated  outlines  of  the  edifice. 

t The 
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T1>€  grand  suite  of  apartments  extend  in  a right  line  three 
hundred  and  thirty^tliree  feet,  and  are  furnished  in  a chaste  hut 
magnificent  taste. 

The  Hall  is  a noble  room,  sixty-two  feet  long,  and  thirty- 
seven  feet  wide,  paved  with  black  and  white  stone,  and  waiu- 
scotted.  Various  weapons  and  pieces  of  armour,  interspersed 
with  antlers,  are  attached  to  the  sides.  Piled  round  the  wide 
fire-place  are  logs  of  wood,  in  attention  to  the  usage  of  the  an- 
cient baron^s  household,  in  which  establishment  convenience  was 
ever  studied  in  preference  to  delicacy.  But  the  hall  is,  pro- 
perly, the  only  apartment  devoted  to  so  strict  a keeping  of 
manners.  The  sides  of 

The  Ante  Chamber 

are  panelled,  and  edged  with  gilt  moulding.  The  floor  is  of 
polished  oak.  This  room  is  chiefly  embellished  by  a whole  length 
portrait  of  a Lady  Brooke,  with  a boy  by  her  knee.  Painter  un- 
known. 

The  Cedar  Drawing  Room 

is  of  large  proportions ; the  floor  is  of  polished  oak,  and  the  sides 
lined  with  cedar,  well  carved.  The  ceiling  is  highly  ornamented  ; 
and  the  furniture  massy,  and  temperately  superb.  In  this  apart- 
ment arc  several  Etruscan  vases,  and  the  following  paintings  : 
Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  Duke  of  Alva,  half  length  ; Charles  I.  half 
length ; Lucy,  Countess  of  Carlisle,  whole  length ; Marquis  of 
Montrose,  half  length  : the  whole  of  these  portraits  are  by  Van- 
dyck;  as  is  also  supposed  to  be  a half  length  of  Martin  Ryckaert, 
the  painter.  Edward  Wortley  Montague,  half  length,  by  Rom- 
ney j Circe,  by  Guido. 

The  Gilt  Room 

is  richly  embellished,  and  contains  a fine  Etruscan  vase,  and  the 
following  among  other  pictures : Prince  Rupert,  whole  length, 

P 4 supposed 
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supposed  by  Vandyck;  Robert  Rich,  Earl  of  Warwick,  a whole 
length,  by  Vandyck ; Ignatius  Loyola,  a whole  length,  by 
Rubens;  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  half  length,  by  Rubens; 
Nicholas  Machiavel,  a copy  by  Vandyck  from  Titian ; Davila  the 
historian,  by  Vandyck. 

The  State  Bed  Chamber 

is  hung  with  curious  tapestry,  made  at  Brussels,  in  1604.  The 
costly  bed  furniture  belonged  to  Qneen  Anne,  and  was  given  to 
the  late  Earl  of  Warwick  by  his  present  majesty.  Among  nu- 
merous paintings  in  this  apartment  and  the  dressing  room,  the 
following  are,  perhaps,  the  most  interesting : Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  an  original  by  Zucchero ; Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Parma,  a whole  length,  by  Titian ; Mary  Bullen,  Governess  to 
Queen  Elizabeth,  small  half  length,  by  Holbein ; Anne  Bullen, 
half  length,  by  Holbein ; A Boy  with  a Racquet  and  Ball,  by  P, 
Veronese;  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a small  whole  length;  Two  old 
Heads  reading,  a sketch  by  Rubens ; A Sea  Storm,  by  Vander- 
werf. — Here  are  also  some  fine  antique  vases. 

In  the  Dining  and  Breakfast  Rooms  are  several  good  portraits, 
among  which  must  be  noticed  that  of  the  accomplished  Sir  Fulke 
Grevil,  Lord  Brooke. 

The  windows  of  each  room  in  the  grand  suite  command  di- 
versified and  lovely  prospects.  To  the  right  the  river  Avon 
winds  through  a long  expanse  of  decorated  park  scenery.  On 
the  left  various  objects  interrupt  the  view,  but  all  are  conso- 
nant and  picturesque.  Here  is  seen  the  ancient  bridge,  its  central 
arch  now  removed;  a waterfall,  whose  ceaseless  rushing  is  heard, 
as  distant  murmurs,  through  every  apartment  on  the  south;  be- 
yond appears  the  handsome  stone  bri<lge  recently  thrown  across 
the  Avon ; * and,  beetling  from  the  castle  confines,  is  the  Mill 

belonging 

•The  new  bridge,  an  ornamental  structure,  consisting  of  one  spacious  arch, 
was  erected,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  the  present  Earl  of  Warwick,  under  the 
safiction  of  an  act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  1788. 
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belonging  to  the  Earl ; that  ancient  appendage  to  the  establishment 
of  the  English  baron. 

In  a gallery  leading  to  the  chapel  is  a large  picture  of  Charles 
I.  on  horseback,  attended  by  a person  holding  his  helmet,  in- 
tended either  for  Mons.  de  St.  Antoine,  or  the  Duke  of  Eperg- 
non;  and  in  other  passages  are  several  pictures  of  much  in- 
terest. In  tlie  gallery  of  armour  is  a fine  collection  of  old  Eng- 
lish mail.  The  chapel  is  spacious,  and  of  a sedate  and  decorous 
character. 

The  park  sttached  to  this  noble  castle  is  very  extensive,  and 
is  finely  adorned  by  wood  and  water.  The  garden  grounds,  or 
home  domain,  are  arranged  with  the  exquisite  order  of  taste 
that  has  its  basis  in  simplicty.  A broad  gravel  walk,  of  devi- 
ous progress,  conducts  through  these  grounds,  and  is  embowered 
by  a rich  variety  of  evergreen  foliage.  Different  vistas,  designed 
with  great  judgment,  afford  fine  views  of  the  castle,  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Avon,  and  the  prime  features  of  the  surrounding 
country.  In  a green-house,  erected  for  the  purpose,  is  reposited  a 
a very  large  antique  vase,  presented  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick  by 
the  late  Sir  William  Hamilton.  This  magnificent  antique  is 
composed  of  white  marble,  and  is  of  a circular  form.  The  deco- 
rations consist  of  Bacchanalian  emblems,  finely  executed ; and 
from  the  body  of  the  vase  proceed  two  handles,  formed  of  inter- 
woven vine  branches.  The  basin  is  calculated  to  hold  one  hundred 
and  sixty-three  gallons. 

The  lofty  artificial  mount  on  the  west  of  the  castle  is  now 
ascended  by  a spiral  path,  skirted  by  protecting  trees  and 
shrubs.  At  an  advanced  point  of  the  ascent  is  a turret,  or 
tower,  approached  by  stone  steps  ; but  on  the  summit  of  the 
vast  elevation  supposed  to  have  been  formerly  crowned  with 
the  gloomy  residence  of  the  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  a large  fir 
waves  its  sober  branches  in  pensive,  but  grateful  triumph. 

In  one  of  the  rooms  attached  to  Caesar's  Tower  are  still  pre- 
served the  sword,  shield,  helmet,  &c.  ascribed  to  the  legendary 
champion,  Guy.  The  reader  will  scarcely  need  to  be  informed  that 
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this  personage  is  reported  to  have  been  an  Earl  of  Warwick, 
who  fought  with,  and  slew,  a gigantic  Dane,  by  name  Colebrand. 
After  this  duel  he  is  said  to  have  retired  to  a hermitage  on  the 
secluded  and  romantic  spot  since  termed  Gw/s  Cliff,  where  he 
died  and  was  buried.  A shadowy  ancestor,  so  renowned  as  Guy, 
was  a valuable  boast  to  the  Earls  of  Warwick,  during  the  dark 
ages  in  which  the  greater  part  of  society  was  enamoured  of 
the  marvellous ; and  they  sedulously  promulgated  his  fame,  by 
causing  his  exploits  to  be  worked  in  tapestry ; by  adopting  his 
Christian  name ; and  by  calling  after  him  a tower  of  their  castle. 
As  the  ages  improved  in  understanding,  the  story  of  Guy  sank 
towards  disregard ; but  Sir  William  Dugdale  strangely  sullied 
a page  of  his  excellent  history  of  Warwickshire  by  restoring  the 
fable  to  serious  consideration.  The  duel  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  year  926 ; but  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  earlier 
writer  than  Giraldus  Carabrensis,  who  flourished  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  twelfth  century.  From  many  parts  of  the  legend  it, 
indeed,  appears  to  have  been  invented  after  the  Norman  Con- 
quest ; or,  rather,  a floating  tradition  respecting  some  Saxon  cham- 
pion was  then  appropriated  to  a fanciful  precursor  of  the  Earls  of 
Warwick,  in  compliment  to  those  ambitious  and  rising  nobles. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Warwick,  on  the  north, 
stood  the  Priory  of  St.  Sepulchre,  a building  founded  for  canons 
regular  by  Henry  de  Newburgh,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  I.  The  canons  on  this  foundation  professedly  imitated 
those  of  the  church  of  the  holy  sepulchre  in  Jerusalem.  But 
religious  houses  of  this  description  do  not  appear  to  have  ever 
attained  great  popularity  in  England.  When  the  survey  was 
taken  in  the  26th  of  Henry  VIII.  tlie  possessions  of  this  monastery 
were  rated  at  no  more  than  10/.  10^.  2d.  above  all  reprises.  In 
the  38th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  the  site  of  the  building,  and  the 
adjacent  lands,  were  granted  to  Thomas  Hawkins,  alias  Fisher, 
wlio  was  the  son  of  a person  named  Hawkins,  that  sold  fish  by 
retail  at  the  Market  Cross  in  Warwick.  Though  of  so  humble  an 
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origin,  Mr.  Hawkins  filled  several  offices  of  consequence  with 
distinguished  credit;  and  his  opportunities  enabled  him  to  pro- 
cure a large  share  of  the  land  appertaining  to  dissolved  religious 
Iiouses.  By  him  was  erected,  early  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
the  present  spacious  and  eligible  residence,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Hawk^s  Nest ! The  estate  has  been  for  nearly  a cen-«. 
tury  in  the  possession  of  the  Wise  family ; but  the  mansion  is 
now  tenanted  by  W.  Welby,  Esq.  The  attached  pleasure-grounds 
are  highly  ornamental  to  the  northern  .border  of  the  town. 

At  Barford,  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Avon,  is  the  seat  of 
Charles  Mills,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the  Borough  of  Warwick.  This 
desirable  residence  commands  prospects  eminently  rich  and  va- 
rious. 

Guy’s  Cliff,*  the  romantic  and  interesting  seat  of  Bertie 
Greathead,  Esq.  is  about  one  mile  and  a half  from  Warwick,  on 
the  north-east.  The  river  Avon  here  winds  through  most  attrac- 
tive meads ; and,  on  its  western  bank,  a combination  of  rock  and 
wood,  singularly  picturesque,  invited,  at  an  early  period,  the 
reveries  of  superstitious  seclusion  and  poetical  fancy.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  there  was  here  an  oratory,  and  a cell  for  a hermit,  in 
the  Saxon  times;  and  it  is  certain  that  a hermit  dwelt  in  tliis 
lovely  recess  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  III.  and  Henry  IV.  This 
is  the  spot  to  which  the  fantastical  hero,  Guy,  is  said  to  have 
retired  after  his  duel  with  the  Danish  Colebrand ; and  here  his 
neglected  Countess,  the  fair  Felicia,  is  reported  to  have  interred 
his  remains.  It  appears  that  King  Henry  V.  visited  Guy’s  Cliff, 
aud  was  so  well  pleased  with  its  natural  beauties,  and,  perhaps, 
so  much  interested  by  the  wild  legend  connected  with  the  place, 
that  he  determined  to  found  a chantry  for  two  priests.  But  war- 
like undertakings,  and  an  early  death,  prevented  the  performance 
of  this,  among  many  other  pious  and  benevolent  intentions 
ascribed  to  the  heroic  Henry.  Such  a chantry  was,  however, 

founded 

* This  residence  Is  situated  in  Kniglitlow  Hundred,  but  is  noticed  in  the 
present  pege,  as  its  history  is  so  immediately  bil^ided  with  the  annals  of 
Warwick  Castle. 
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founded  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VI.  by  Richard  Beauchamp, 
Earl  of  Warwick;  but  the  chapel,  (dedicated  to  St.  Mary  Mag- 
dalen,) and  some  contiguous  buildings,  were  not  completed  till 
after  the  EarPs  decease.  We  have  observed  that  John  Rous, 
the  antiquary,  resided  in  this  delectable  retreat,  as  a chantry 
priest.  An  asylum  more  desirable  for  a student  can  scarcely  be 
imagined.  Leland  pronounced  the  dwelling  at  Guy^s  Cliff  “ a 
bouse  of  pleasure,  a place  meet  for  the  muses  V* 

About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  this  estate  passed 
to  the  late  Mr.  Greathead,  who  built  here  a residence,  but  rather 
on  a contracted  scale.  Large  and  eligible  additions  have  been 
made  by  his  son,  the  present  Bertie  Greathead,  Esq.  and  the 
mansion  is  now  respectable  in  size  and  character,  as  well  as 
eminent  for  charms  of  situation.  The  local  beauties  of  this  re- 
treat would  seem  calculated  to  inspire  a love  of  the  arts ; and 
genius  illumined  the  breast  of  the  youthful  heir  to  the  domain 
with  one  of  her  brightest  rays.  Mr.  Bertie  Greathead,  the  only 
son  of  the  present  proprietor,  evinced  even  in  boyhood  an  ardent 
taste  for  the  pictorial  art ; and  the  walls  of  the  principal  rooms 
are  covered  with  the  efforts  of  his  pencil.  The  pieces  most 
highly  finishe«l  are  portraits;  several  of  which  would  do  credit  to 
the  best  esteemed  artists  of  the  present  day.  The  style  is  rich  and 
glowing,  the  handling  free,  and  tliTe  character  strongly  marked. 
There  are  also  many  historical  pieces  of  great  merit:  and  some 
very  early  historical  studies,  which  are  replete  with  indications  of 
strong  genius  and  an  unusual  precocity  of  judgment.  We  regret 
to  say  that  this  highly-gifted  young  man  is  no  more  ! Descended 
from  a distinguished  family,*  and  heir  to  great  affluence,  his 
passion  for  the  arts  induced  him  to  decline  the  luxurious  indo-^ 
lence  too  frequent  with  his  rank,  and  he  visited  France  during  the 
short  peace  which  tempted  many  ^to  enter  that  country,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  his  judgment  in  his  favourite  pursuit, 
!Napoleon  treated  his  talents  with  liberal  attention ; and,  when 

, some 

* The  mother  of  th«  present  Mr.  Greathead  was  a daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Ancaster. 
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some  other  persons  were  detained  as  prisoners,  permitted  him  to 
retire  to  Italy.  But  he  was  there  briefly  seized  with  a fever, 
under  the  pressure  of  which  he  expired  in  his  23d  year. 

The  grounds  attached  to  this  residence  are  not  extensive,  but 
they  abound  in  natural  beauties,  and  are  disposed  with  much 
taste.  The  rock  on  which  the  house  and  chapel  are  built,  pre- 
sents, towards  the  Avon,  a rugged  and  varied  face  most  fertile  of 
the  picturesque;  and,  perhaps,  this  portion  of  the  Cliff  acquires  a 
transient  and  mysterious  charm  from  its  connexion  with  antient 
poesy.  Here  is  shewn  a cave,  devoutly  believed  by  neighbouring 
peasants  to  be  that  which  Guy  hewed  with  his  own  hands/' 
and  in  which  he  lived 

**  Like  a Palmer  poore.” 

The  chapel  founded  by  Richard  Beauchamp  is  a plain,  substan- 
tial edifice,  in  good  repair,  but  otherwise  treated  with  little  cere- 
mony. The  founder  caused  to  be  carved,  from  the  solid  rock  on 
which  this  chapel  abuts,  a rude  statue  of  the  famous  Earl  Guy, 
about  eight  feet  in  height.  It  would  appear,  from  a print  in 
Dugdale,  that  this  figure  was  well  preserved  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  but  it  is  now  much  mutilrted.  The  right  hand  formerly 
sustained  a drawn  sword,  but  both  sword  and  arm  have  now  dis- 
appeared. The  hand  of  the  shield-arm  is  also  lost.  The  statue 
was  likewise  deficient  in  a leg ; but  a new  one  was  bestowed,  a 
few  years  back,  by  a female  statuary  of  rank  and  deserved  cele- 
brity, while  on  a visit  at  the  Cliff. 

The  capacious  stables,  cellars,  and  out-offices  of  Guy's  Cliff 
House,  are  all  formed  by  excavations  in  the  solid  rock. 

About  half  a mile  from  Guy's  Cliff  is  Blacklow-Hill,  ren- 
dered memorable  by  the  summary  execution  of  Piers  Gaveston. 
This  assuming  favourite  of  Edward  IL  was  arrested  at  Scarbo- 
rough, by  a faction  composed  of  many  of  the  ancient  nobles.  It 
was  intended  to  grant  him  an  interview  with  the  king,  then  at 
Wallingford  ; but  on  his  way  thither  he  was  seized  at  Dedding- 
9 ton, 
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by  Guy  Beauchamp^  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had 
branded  with  the  epithet  of  the  black  hound  of  Arden,  and  was 
hurried  to  Blacklow-Hill,  where  his  head  was  stricken  off.  On 
a part  of  the  rocky  hill  near  the  top  is  the  following  ancient 
inscription  : 

P.  GAVESTON,  EARL  OF  CORNWALL, 
BEHEADED  HERE  -f-  1311.  . 

At  Chesterton  tliere  are,  on  the  Roman  Foss  Way,  the 
remains  of  a spacious  castrametation ; and  that  this  was  Roman 
appears  evident,’^  says  Gibson,  from  three  circumstances 
first,  the  name  of  the  place,  which  plainly  comes  from  the  Roman 
Castrum ; secondly,  its  nearness  to  the  Roman  Foss,  upon  which 
it  is  certain  that,  at  convenient  distances,  places  of  entertainment 
were  built  for  the  [reception  of  the  armies  in  their  march ; the 
third  token  is  that,  in  the  compass  within  which  the  Roman 
building  is  supposed  to  have  stood,  several  old  coins  have  been 
digged  up.^^f  It  is  observable,  that  in  the  Itinerary  of  Richard 
of  Cirencester,  there  is  an  omission  of  one  station  between  Al- 
cester  f Alaunaj  and  High  Cross,  (the  presumed  Benonce.)  In 
the  commentary  on  this  Itinerary,  in  the  edition  recently  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Hatcher,  it  is  conjectured  that  this  omission  may 
safely  be  supplied  by  the  place  now  under  notice.  Chesterton  is 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  former  station,  and  about  twenty 
from  the  latter.  Warwick  is  in  a more  direct  line;  but  the  ad- 
vantages offered  by  the  Foss -way  may  be  well  supposed  to  have 
induced  the  deviation ; and  we  have  already  said  that  at  War- 
wick there  are  not  any  traces  of  the  Romans  to  be  discovered. 

The  manor  of  Chesterton  was  long  possessed  by  the  family  of 
Peito ; of  which  house  was  the  Cardinal  Peito,  who  had  been 
Confessor  to  Queen  lUary,  and  who  was  named  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury, though  the  see  was  not  then  vacant,  by  Pope  Paulus  III, 
smd  was  appointed  legate  by  the  same  Pontiff.  But  Mary,  who, 

-according 

* See  Beauties,  &c.  for  Oxfordshire,  p.  468. 

! Bi:.hop  Gibsoa’s  Edition  of  Caiadcn,  p.  510. 
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according  to  Fuller,  though  drenched,  was  not  drowned  in 
popish  principles,’^  forbade  the  landing  of  the  Cardinal,  which 
he  ''  took  so  tenderly,”  that  he  retired  to  France,  and  died  in 
the  ensuing  April. 

At  Newbold-Pacey  is  the  handsome  residence  of  William 
Little,  Esq. ; and,  in  the  parish  of  Tanworth,  is  Umberslade- 
Hall,  a seat  belonging  to  Lady  Archer.  The  Archer  family 
resided  on  this  spot  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  II.;  and,  in 
the  twenty-first  of  George  II.  Thomas  Archer  was  created  Lord 
Archer,  Baron  of  Umberslade.  His  lordship  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Andrew,  who,  dying  in  1778,  without  male  issue,  the 
title  became  extinct. 

THE  HUNDRED  OF  BARLICHWAY 

is  situate  to  the  west  of  that  named  by  the  town  of  Kineton. 
The  Roman  road  termed  Icknield,  or  Rijhiild,  Street,  enters 
til  is  hundred  on  the  south,  and  quits  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ipsley.  A minor  road,  constructed  by  the  Romans,  called  the 
Ridgeway  is  distinguishable  in  many  parts  of  the  western  bor- 
der of  this  district. 

Barlichway  Hundred  is  subject  to  four  divisions  ‘^—Stratford, 
Snitterfield,  Alcester,  and  Henley, 

Stratford  Division 

comprises  the  Town  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  and  the  following 
parishes  and  hamlets  Aston  Cantlow;  Bichnersh  and  Little 
Vorsington,  (hamlet;)  Bidford  ; Billesley ; Binton ; Exhall; 
Haselor : Luddington  (hamlet;)  Oversley  (hamlet;)  Salford- 

Prior;  Stratford,  old;  Temple  Grafton,  and  Arden;  IVix- 
ford. 

Stratford-on-Avon,  the  town  so  interesUng  as  the  birth- 
place of  our  great  national  poet,  and  the  chosen  spot  to  which  he 
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retired  when  competence  allowed  a freedom  of  choice,  is  situate 
near  the  south-west  border  of  the  county.  It  appears  from  an- 
cient records,  of  an  authentic  description,  that  Stratford  was  a 
place  of  some  note  three  centuries  before  the  Norman  Conquest. 
A monastery  was  founded  here  shortly  after  the  conversion  of 
the  Saxons  to  the  Christian  faith ; which  stood,  according  to  a 
tradition  preserved  by  Lelaud,  on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  the 
church.  The  town  of  Stratford  was  given  to  the  bishopric  of 
Worcester  by  Althelard,  viceroy  of  the  Wiccians ; and  it  conti- 
nued to  form  a part  of  the  possessions  of  that  bishopric  for  many 
ages  subsequent  to  the  Conquest.  In  the  Norman  Survey 
Stratford  is  rated  at  fourteen  hides  and  a half,  and  was  then  the 
property  of  St.  Wolstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester.  At  that  time 
there  was  a church ; a mill,  value  ten  shillings  per  ann.  and  a 
thousand  eels,  &c.  The  value  of  the  whole  was  estimated  at 
25/. 

The  town  was  much  indebted,  at  an  early  period,  to  the  pa- 
tronage afforded  by  its  mitred  lords.  John  de  Constantiis,  the 
thirty-sixth  Bishop  of  Worcester,  (who,  according  to  Godwin 
and  several  other  writers,  was  consecrated  in  this  town  in  1196,) 
procured,  in  the  seventh  of  Richard  I.  a charter  for  a weekly 
market  on  the  Thursday;  and  Walter  Grey,  a succeeding  bishop, 
obtained,  in  the  sixteenth  of  King  John,  a charter  for  an  annual 
fair,  to  commence  on  the  eve  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  to  con- 
tinue for  the  tw'o^  succeeding  days.  William  de  Bleys,  the  for- 
tieth bishop,  obtained  a charter  for  another  annual  fair,  to  be 
kept  on  the  eve  of  St.  Augustin,  and  two  following  days.  A 
charter  for  a third  annual  fair,  to  be  holden  on  the  eve  of  the 
Exaltation  of  the  Holy  Cross,  and  two  subsequent  days,  was 
procured  by  Walter  de  Cantalupe,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  of  King  Henry  III.  And,  in  the  fifty-third  of 
the  same  king.  Bishop  Godfrey  obtained  a charter  for  a fourth 
fair,  to  be  kept  on  Holy  Thursday  and  the  two  following 
days. 
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It  appears  tLat  the  bishops  had  a park  here^'^  and  their  alten^- 
tion  to  ihe  interests  of  the  town  continued  to  be  displayed  on 
every  possible  opportunity.  Walter  de  Maydenstoiie,  conse- 
crated bishop  in  1313,  procured,  in  the  same  year,  a charter  for 
a new  fair,  to  begin  on  the  eve  of  St.  Peter  and  Paul,  and  to  last 
fifteen  days.  These  numerous  periodical  marts  must  have  con- 
duced much  to  the  commercial  importance  of  the  place;  and,  as 
the  buildings  increased,  judicious  steps  were  taken  to  add  to  the 
' convenience  of  the  streets.  In  the  fifth  of  Edward  III.  Robert 
de  Stratford,  rector  of  the  church,  procured  a patent  to  take  toll 
for  four  yeai’s  on  sundry  vendible  commodities  brought  for  sale, 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  expense  of  paving  the  principal  ways.. 
The  first  grant  being  found  insufficient,  the  term  for  taking  toll 
was  twice  renewed ; and  it  appears  that  the  paving  was  then 
satisfactorily  completed. 

In  the  third  of  Edward  VI.  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  ex- 
changed the  manor  of  Stratford  with  John  Dudley,  Earl  of 
Warwick,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland,  for  lands  in 
Worcestershire.  After  various  transmissions  the  manorial  rights 
were  conveyed  by  King  Charles  II.  to  the  Earl  of  Dorset  and 
Middlesex,  whose  descendant,  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  is  now  lord 
of  the  manor  and  patron  of  the  vicarage. 

In  the  36th  and  37th  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Stratford  experi- 
enced two  dreadful  fires,  which  consumed  200  dwelling  houses, 
and  much  other  valuable  property.  On  the  9th  of  July,  1614, 
a third  fire  occurred,  which,  in  less  than  two  hours,  destroyed 
fifty-four  dwelling  houses,  and  produced  great  distress  to  the 
inhabitants. 

The  civil  war  of  the  17th  century  forms  an  epoch  of  importance 
ill  the  Iiistory  of  ail  the  principal  towns  of  this  county.  In 

VoL.  XV.  Q 1642-3 

* In  1280,  Giffard,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  sent  his  injunctions  to  the 
Deans  of  Stratford,  Warwick,  Hampton,  Blockley,  and  Stow,  solemnly  to 
excommunicate  all  those  that  had  broke  his  park  and  stole  his  deer.”  Bug, 
War.  p.  683.— From  this  anecdote  we  learn  that  deer-stealing  was  practised, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford,  at  a very  early  period. 
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164*2-3  a party  of  the  royalists  was  stationed  at  Stratford,  but 
was  driven  out  of  the  town  by  superior  number  of  the  Parliamen- 
tarians, conducted  by  Lord  Brooke,  after  a short  skirmish,  in  which 
two  cavaliers  fell.  By  command  of  the  Parliamentarian  leaders, 
one  arch  of  the  great  bridge  was  broken  down,  to  prevent  the  in- 
cursions of  their  opponents. 

But  the  royalists  soon  approached  in  great  strength ; and 
Stratford  had  the  honour  to  aiford  a temporary  residence,  at 
this  disturbed  period,  to  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  who  kept  her 
court  at  New  Place,  the  former  abode  of  Shakspeare.  The  prin- 
cipal circumstances  connected  with  this  royal  visit  are  thus  no- 
ticed by  Mr.  Wheler,  in  his  History  and  Antiquities  of  the 
town  of  Stratford : — The  Queen  marched  from  Newark 
the  16th  of  June,  1643,  and  entered  Stratford  triumphantly, 
about  the  22d  of  the  same  mouth,  at  the  head  of  3000  foot,  and 
1500  horse,  with  150  waggons,  and  a train  of  artillery : here 
she  was  met  by  Prince  Rupert,  accompanied  by  a large  body  of 
troops.  After  sojourning  at  New  Place  about  three  weeks,  the 
Queen  went,  on  the  13th  of  July,  to  the  plain  of  Kineton,  under 
Edgehill,  to  meet  the  King ; and  proceeded  from  thence  with  him 
to  Oxford.^^* 

Until  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  polite  literature 
was  confined  to  so  few,  that  the  national  love  of  Shakspeare 
(whose  birth  wa^  so  momentous  an  era  in  the  fortunes  of  this 
town,)  was  not  sufficiently  ardent  to  lead  numerous  pilgrims  to 
Stratford,  for  thh  purpose  of  poetical  devotion.  But  with  the 
spread  of  letters  inev  itably  kept  pace  the  progress  of  Shakspeare's 
fame.  His  readers  must  needs  become  innoxious  idolists;  and, 
for  very  many  years,  Stratford  has  witnessed  throngs  of  visitors, 
anjj^ious  to  tread  the  ground  w'hich  Shakspeare^s  feet  had  pressed 
in  boyhood ; and  to  express,  by  mournful  conlempiation  over  the 
spot  hallowed  by  his  ashes,  their  gratitude  for  the  banquet  of 
intellectual  joys  afforded  by  his  all  but  super-human  talents,  Tho^ 
public  inclination  to  visit  this  favoured  neighbourhood  was  pro- 
moted 


* Wheler,  p.  1S5. 
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Hioted  by  the  man  who,  perhaps  of  all  others,  was  best  abl#  to  ap- 
preciate the  poet^s  merits— the  celebrated  Garrick.  In  the  year 
1769,  he  instituted  at  Stratford  a festival  in  honour  of  Shakspeare, 
which  w'as  termed  the  jubilee.  Tiiis  interesting  celebration 
commenced  on  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  Sept.  6,  1769,  and 
terminated  with  the  evening  of  the  following  Friday.  An  octa- 
gonal amphitheatre  was  erected  on  the  Bankcroft,  close  to  the 
river  Avon,  which  was  capable  of  holding  more  than  1000  per- 
sons. ^ The  interior  was  arranged  with  much  taste ; but  the  most 
gratifying  ornament  was  a statue  of  Shakspeare,  cast  at  the 
expense  of  Garrick,  and  afterwards  presented  by  him  to  the  Cor- 
poration, to  be  placed  in  a niche  of  the  Town-hall.  The  amuse- 
ments consisted  of  a public  breakfast  at  the  Town-hall ; the  per- 
formance of  the  Oratorio  of  Judith  in  the  church  of  Stratford;  a 
public  ordinary  at  the  amphitheatre ; an  assembly  ; a masque- 
rade ; the  recitation,  by  Garrick,  of  an  ode  and  oration  in  praise 
of  Shakspeare ; an  exhibition  of  fire-works ; and  a horse-race  for 
a silver  cup.  The  town  was  illuminated  ; cannon  were  fired ; and 
bands  of  music  paraded  the  streets.  The  concourse  of  persons  of 
rank  to  assist  in  this  poetical  festival  was  so  great,  that  many 
were  not  able  to  procure  beds  in  the  town,  and  are  said  to  have 
been  constrained  to  sleep  in  their  carriages.  The  weather  was 
wet  and  unfavourable,  but  much  good  humour  prevailed  among 
the  parties  assembled.  The  whole  of  the  festivities  were  after- 
wards subject  to  some  satirical  remarks  from  persons  who  were 
unfeigned  admirers  of  the  bard ; and  it  must  be  confessed  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  ode  and  oration,  the  performances  were 
of  a character  quite  common-place.  But,  perhaps,  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  render  ceremonies  more  classical  sufficiently  grar 
tifying  to  popular  apprehension  ; and  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  festival  was  a national  tribute,  which  exalted  genius  and 
high  rank  concurred  in  rendering  respectful  to  the  memory  pf  the 
great  poet. 

The  town  of  Stratford  consists  of  twelve  principal  streets,  and 
is  of  a cheerful,  though  not  busy,  aspect.  Jt  is  well  paved  and 
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extremely  cleanly.  The  different  fires  which  occurred  towards 
the  close  of  the  sixteenth,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
have  destroyed  much  of  its  ancient  simplicity  of  domestic  cha- 
racter ; and  this  circumstance  will  he  severely  regretted  by  th& 
literary  examiner,  who  would  extract  a pleasure  of  exquisite 
relish  from  viewing  the  objects  which  imparted  ideas  to  the 
opening  mind  of  Shakspeare. , There  are,  however,  some  sped- 
inens  remaining  of  houses  which  must  have  been  constructed  an- 
terior to  the  poet’s  time;  and  the  visitor  of  taste  will  hope  that 
they  may  remain,  for  ages,  free  from  innovation.  The  buildings 
of  later  erection  are  in  general  neat  and  commodious ; and  many 
handsome  and  capacious  dwellings  occur  in  various  parts  of  the 
town. 

The  most  interesting  of  the  ancient  domestic  structures  is 
the  house  in  ivhich  Shakspeare  was  horn.  This  building  is 
situate  in  Henley-slreet,  and  remained  the  property  of  the  Hart 
family,  descended  from  Jone,  the  sister  of  Shakspeare,  until 
1806,  in  which  year  they  parted  with  it  by  sale.  The  premises, 
originally  occupied  as  one  dwelling,  are  now  divided  into  two 
habitations  ; the  one  part  being  used  as  a butcher’s  shop,  and 
the  other  as  a public-house,  known  by  the  sign  of  the  Swan  and 
Maiden’s  Head.  The  outer  walls  of  the  whole  were  divided  into 
panels  by  strong  pieces  of  timber ; but  a brick  front  has  been  sub- 
stituted in  that  part  of  the  building  now  used  as  a public-house  or 
inn  ; the  antient  form  is  yet  preserved  in  the  other  half,  or 
butcher’s  premises.  The  rooms  are  plain,  somewhat  gloomy, 
and  of  limited  proportions ; yet  such  a building  may  be  readily 
supposed  the  abode  of  a trader  of  no  contemptible  description,  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

From  these  lowly,  but  attractive  tenements,  the  examiner 
passes  to  the  site  of  New  Place,  the  residence  of  Shakspeare 
when  he  hpd  attained  comparative  affluence,  and  retired  from 
the  busy  world  of  which  he  was  so  conspicuous  an  ornament,  with 
a hope,  unhappily  futile,  of  sinking  gently  to  grey  hairs  among 
objects  rendered  incalculably  dear  by  the  force  of  early  associa- 
tions. 
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ttiins.  For  the  substance  of  the  following  particulars  connected 
with  the  estimable  buiidijig  that  occupied  this  spot,  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  Wheler’s  ilislory  of  Stratford  New  Place 
was  originally  erected  by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  Kut,  temp.  Henry 
VII,  and  was  probably  the  best  house  in  the  town,  being  called 
the  Great  House  in  Sir  Hugh's  will.  The  property  afterwards 
passed  to  Ihe  Underhill  family  ; and  of  that  family  it  was  pur- 
chased, in  1597,  by  Shakspeare,  who,  having  repaired  and 
modeled  it  to  his  own  mind,  ciianged  the  name  to  New  Place, 
which  appellation  it  retained  till  its  demolition.  Shakspeare,  by 
his  will,  gave  New  Place,  and  certain  lands  in  the  parish  of 
Stratford,  which  he  had  purchased  of  William  and  John  Combe, 
in  1602,  to  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Hall,  for  her  life,  and  then  to  her 
daughter  Elizabeth,  afterwards  J^ady  Barnard.  By  the  surviving 
trustees  of  Lady  Barnard  this  residence,  with  the  before-menti- 
oned land,  (107  acres,  situate  in  Stratford  Field,)  was  sold,  in 
1675,  to  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Knt.  whose  only  child,  Barbara, 
married  Sir  John  Clopton,  Knt.  of  Clopton,  in  this  parish,  and 
thus  conveyed  to  him  the  whole  of  her  paternal  property.  Sir 
John  Clopton,  by  deed,  gave  New  Place  to  his  younger  son. 
Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  many  years  recorder  of  the  borough  of  Strat- 
ford. By  this  gentleman  New  Place  was  not  (as  has  been  erro- 
neously stated,)  pulled  down,  but  thoroughly  repaired  and  beau- 
tified, and  a modern  front  built  to  it.  After  the  death  of  Sir 
Hugh,  the  estate  (in  175.3,)  was  sold  by  his  son-in-law,  Henry 
Talbot,  Esq.  to  the  Rev.  Francis  Gastrell,  vicar  of  Frodshara, 
in  Cheshire;  who,  if  we  may  judge  by  his  actions,  felt  no  sort 
of  pride  or  pleasure  in  this  charming  retirement.  The  celebrated 
mulberry-tree,  planted  by  Shakspeare's  hand,  became  first  an 
object  of  his  dislike,  because  it  subjected  him  to  answer  the  fre- 
quent importunities  of  travellers,  whose  zeal  might  prompt  them 
to  visit  it.  In  an  evil  hour  the  sacrilegious  priest  ordered  the 
tree,  then  remarkably  large,  and  at  its  full  growth,  to  be  cut 
down,  which  was  no  sooner  done  than  it  was  cleft  to  pieces  for 
fire-wood.  This  act  of  barbarity  took  place  in  1756.  The 
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greater  part  of  the  wood  was  soon  after  purchased  by  Mr.  Tlioinas 
Sharp,  of  Stratford,  who,  well  knowing  what  value  the  world 
had  set  upon  it,  turned  it  much  to  his  advantage,  by  converting 
every  fragment  into  small  boxes,  goblets,  &c.* 

Nor  did  the  buildings  of  New  Place  long  escape  the  de- 
sructive  hand  of  Mr.  Gastrell,  who  being  compelled  to  pay  the 
monthly  assessments  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor,  (some  of 
which  he  thought  to  avoid,  because  he  resided  part  of  the  year 
at  Lichfield,  though  his  servants  continued  in  his  house  at  Strat- 
ford during  his  absence,)  in  the  heat  of  his  anger  declared  that 
house  should  never  be  assessed  again  : and,  to  give  his  impreca- 
tion due  effect,  the  demolition  of  New  Place  soon  followed ; for, 
in  17§9,  he  razed  the  building  to  the  ground,  disposed  of  the 
materials,  and  left  Stratford  amidst  the  rage  and  curses  of  its 
inhabitants. 

The  site  of  New  Place  was  afterwards  added  to  the  garden 
adjoining  it,  which,  in  1776,  was  sold  by  GastrelPs  widow;  and 
it  is  now  the  property  of  Messrs.  Battersbee  and  Morris,  Ban- 
kers, of  Stratford.^' 

Opposite  the  site  of  Shakspeare’s  former  residence  is  a house 
evidently  as  antient  as  the  time  of  the  poet,  now  a public-house, 
bearing  the  sign  of  the  Falcon.  It  will  be  recollected  that  the 
Falcon  was  Shakspeare's  crest  of  cognizance;  and  there  appears 
little  doubt  but  that  the  sign  was  assumed  in  compliment  to  the 
Shakspeare  family.  Mr.  Ireland,  in  his  picturesque  views  on  the 
river  Avon,  has  given,  as  anecdotes  entitled  to  implicit  reliance, 
many  strange  conjectures  which  appear  to  have  originated  en- 
tirely in  his  own  ingenuity.  Among  these  he  states  that  this 
building  was  used  as  a public-house  in  the  time  of  Shakspeare ; 
and  that  it  was  then  kept  by  Julius  Shaw,  who  was  a subscribing 

witness 

* For  the  satisfaction  of  those  possessed  of  such  articles,  purchased  of 
Mr.  Sharp,  it  may  be  observed  that  he  voluntarily  made,  when  on  his  death- 
bed, an  affidavit,  in  the  presence  of  the  mayor,  and  one  of  the  standing  jus- 
tices of  the  peace  for  this  borough,  stating  that  " he  never  had  worked,  sold^ 
or  substituted  any  other  wood  than  what  came  from,  sad  was  part  of,  the  said 
tree,  as,  or  for,  mulberry  wood.’^ 
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■vi'itness  to  Shakspeare’s  will,  and  who,  according  to  Mr.  Ireland, 
was  by  trade  a carpenter  and  undertaker,  and  probably  the  person 
that  buried  the  poet.*  Ireland  further  observes,  that  “ Shaks- 
peare  is  said  to  have  passed  much  time  in  this  house,  and  to  have 
had  a strong  partiality  for  the  landlord,  as  well  as  for  his  liquor.^^ 
We  believe  that  Mr.  Ireland  had  no  sound  authority  for 
either  of  these  assertions.  Julius  Shaw,  the  witness  to  Shaks- 
peare’s  will,  was  bailiff  of  Stratford,  in  1627.  He  certainly  re« 
sided  near  New  Place  in  1618,  but  in  extensive  and  very  re-^ 
spectable  premises,  as  in  the  churchwarden’s  assessment,  copied 
in  the  vestry  register,  his  house  is  rated  at  65.  while  New  Place 
(the^  chief  residence  in  the  town,)  was  rated  at  no  more  than  Ss. ; 
and  in  this  assessment  he  is  styled  Mr.  Julian  Shawe,  a distinc- 
tion of  some  coiisequence  at  that  period. 

There  is  much  reason  for  doubting  whether  the  house  now 
termed  the  Falcon  was  a public-house  during  the  life-time  of 
Shakspeare.  The  original  title-deeds  of  this  property  do  not 
go  farther  back  than  the  year  1640;  between  which  period  and 
1681,  when  Joseph  Phillips  had  many  years  owmed  the  es- 
tate, none  of  the  intermediate  deeds  take  the  least  notice  of  it 
being  a house  of  public  entertainment.  A token,  issued  in  1668 
by  this  Joseph  Phillips,  bearing  his  name  and  the  representation 
of  a falcon  in  the  centre,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Wheler, 
of  Stratford.  There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  Phil- 
lips was  related  to  the  family  of  Quinej^  into  which  Shaks- 
peare’s  youngest  daughter  married;  and  it  would  appear  likely 
that  Phillips,  taking  pride  from  his  connexion,  however  remote, 
with  a distinguished  family,  chose  for  his  sign  the  Shakspeare 
crest,  when  he  (as  it  would  seem)  first  opened  the  house  oppo- 
site to  that  once  inhabited  by  the  poet,  as  a place  for  the  sale  of 
liquor,  t 

Q 4 The 

• Iielaml’s  Avon,  p.  S03,  et  seq. 

f We  have  deemed  it  curious  to  ascertain  whether  it  is  probable  that 
Shakspeare  was  in  the  h-ibit  of  repairing  to  this  ancient  house  for  convivial 
purposesfi  and  we  are  indebted  for  information  on  the  subject  to  a communi- 
cation  with  which  we  have  been  favoured  by  the  histoEian  of  Stratford. 
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The  publie  buildings  of  Stratford  are  of  a highly  respectable 
character.  The  Church  is  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  ^ 
is  a spacious  and  venerable  structure.  A church  at  Stratford  is 
noticed  in  the  record  termed  Domesday,  but  no  portion  of  the 
present  edifice  has  marks  of  a Saxon  era.  This  structure  is  of 
a cruciform  description,  and  is  surmounted  by  a square  tower, 
of  rather  low  proportions.  From  the  tower  formerly  proceeded  a 
spire  composed  of  wood,  and  only  forty-two  feet  in  height;  but 
an  octagonal  spire  of  stone,  more  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the 
building,  was  erected  in  1764.  The  different  parts  of  the  church 
were  evidently  built  at  various  periods;  but  the  greater  portion 
appears,  from  the  style  of  architecture,  to  have  been  constructed 
in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

The  approach  to  the  building  is  formed  in  a manner  peculiarly 
sedate  and  pleasing,  through  a long  avenue  of  lime  trees,  the 
boughs  of  which  are  so  intermingled  as  to  produce  a solemn,  yet 
grateful  shade.  The  church  stands  on  the  margin  of  the  river 
Avon,  and  is  embosomed  in  lofty  and  “ time-honoured^^  elms. 
The  inteiior  is  divided  into  a nave,  two  aisles,  a transept,  or 
cross  aisle,  and  a chancel.  The  nave  is  regular  and  handsome, 
with  six  Ilexagona^  pillars  supporting  pointed  arches.  Over  a 
Gothic  doorway,  fonning  an  entrance  to  this  division  of  the 
churcli  on  the  west,  are  three  niches,  formerly  containing  statues, 
above  which  is  a fine  window,  reaching  nearly  to  the  width  of 
the  nave.  At  the  eastern  termination  of  the  nave  is  now  placed 
a good  organ ; and  at  this  part  m ere  formerly  two  altars,  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  to  St.  Peter  and  Paul.  The  south 
aisle  was  rebuilt  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  by 
John  de  Stratford,  Bishop  of  Winchester;  and  at  the  east  end  he 
founded  a chapel,  dedicated  to  Thomas  a Becket.  The  ascent  to 
the  altar  is  still  remaining ; and,  in  the  south  wall,  are  the  muti- 
lated remains  of  the  tJiree  canopied  recesses,  or  stalls,  so  often  seen 
in  ancient  churches.  At  the  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  was  a 
chapel,  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Virgin,  which  is  entirely  occupied 
by  the  monuments  of  the  Clopton  family.  The  chancel,  a fine 
portion  of  the  fabric,  was  erected,  late  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
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by  Dr.  Thomas  Balshall,  warden  of  the  college  at  Stratford.  On 
each  side  are  five  large  and  uniform  windows,  formerly  orna- 
mented with  painted  glass.  In  the  south  wall  again  occur  the 
three  seats,  or  recesses,  probably  intended  for  tlie  use  of  the 
priests  and  deacons;  and,  round  the  western  end,  is  a range  of 
stalls,  the  lower  part  of  which  is  carved  in  a curious  and  very 
grotesque  manner. 

The  monuments  and  inscriptions  are  numerous.  Many  of  these 
will  be  inspected  with  interest;  but  the  attention  is  chiefly  ex- 
cited by  the  spot  sacred  to  the  ashes  of  Shakspeare.  All  that  is 
earthly  of  this  incomparable  writer  lies  on  the  north  side  of  the 
chancel,  beneath  a stone  on  which  is  this  inscription: 

Good  Trend  For  Jesvs  Sake  Forbeare, 

To  Digg  The  Dvst  Encloased  Heare  ; 

Blese  Be  Ye.  Man  Yt.  Spares  Thes  Stones, 

And  Cvrst  Be  He  Yt.  moves  My  Bones. ^ 

About  five  feet  fiom  the  floor,  on  the  north  wall,  is  a monu- 
ment, raised  by  the  grateful  tenderness  of  those  who  did  not  ven- 
ture to  apprehend  that  the  works  of  such  a man  must  embalm  his 
memory  through  every  succeeding  age.  Inarched  between  tw^o 
Corinthian  columns  of  black  marble,  with  gilded  bases  and  capi- 
tals, is  here  placed  the  half-length  effigies  of  Shakspeare,  a 
ciisliion  before  him,  a pen  in  the  right  hand,  and  the  left  resting 
on  a scroll.  Above  the  entablature  are  his  armorial  bearings, 
(the  tilting  spear,  point  upwards ; and  the  falcon  supporting  a 
spear  for  the  crest.)  Over  the  arms,  at  the  pinnacle  of  the  mo- 
nument, is  a death’s  head ; and,  on  each  side,  is  a boy-figure, 
in  a sitting  attitude,  one  bolding  a spade,  and  the  other,  whose 
eyes  are  closed,  bearing  with  the  left  hand  an  inverted  torch,  and 
resting  the  right  upon  a chapless  skull.  The  effigies  of  Shaks- 
peare was  originally  coloured  to  resemble  life  ; and  its  appear- 
ance, before  touched  by  innovation,  is  thus  described  : The 

eyes 

* These  lines  are  said  to  have  been  written  by  Shakspeare  himself ; but 
may  we  not  rather  suppose  that  the  sentiment  alone  is  his,  and  that  the 
words  in  which  it  is  conveyed  were  supplied  by  a reverential  survivor  ^ 
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eyes  were  of  a light  hazel,  and  the  hair  and  beard  auburn.  Th 
dress  consisted  of  a scarlet  doublet,  over  which  was  a loose  black 
gown,  without  sleeves.  The  lower  part  of  the  cushion  before  him 
was  of  a crimson  colour,  and  the  upper  part  green,  with  gilt  tas- 
sels.'^* In  the  year  1748  this  monument  was  repaired,  at  the 
instance  of  a travelling  company  of  players,  who  raised  money 
for  that  purpose  by  performing  in  Stratford  the  play  of  Othello. 
In  this  repair  the  colours  originally  bestowed  on  the  effigies  were 
carefully  restored  by  a limner  residing  in  the  town;  but,  in  1793, 
the  bust,  and  figures  above  it,  were  painted  white,  at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Malone.f 

Beneath  the  effigies  are  the  following  inscriptions : 

JvDicio  PvLivM,  Genio  Socratem,  Arte  Maronem, 

Terra  Tegit,  Pofvlvs  Mceret,  Olympus  Habet. 


Stay  Passenger,  Why  Goest  Thov  By  So  Fast, 

Read,  If  Thov  Canst,  Whom  Enviovs  Death  Hath  Plast, 
Within  This  Monvment,  Shakspeare,  With  Whome 
Quick  Natvre  Dide  ; Whose  Name  Doth  Deck  Ys.  Tombe 
Far  More  Then  Cost;  Sieh  All  Yt.  He  Hath  Writt, 
Leaves  Living  Art,  Bvt  Page  To  Serve  His  Witt. 

Obiit  Ano.  Doi.  I6l6.  A^tatis  53.  Die  23.  Ap. 
The  bust  was  evidently  executed  by  a sculptor  of  some  taste 
and  skill,  and  is  certainly  an  estimable  relic,  as  we  are  fairly 
warranted  in  supposing  that  it  was  approved,  on  the  score  of 
resemblance,  by  those  relatives  familiar  with  Shakspeare’s  per- 
" son,  under  wh6se  direction  the  monument  was  erected.  J The 

eye- 


* Wheler’s  Stratford,  p.  72. 

t In  our  opinion  this  was  an  entire  work  of  supererogation.  That  the  taste 
was  bad,  which  induced  those  who  first  raised  the  monument  to  bestow  co- 
lours imitative  of  real  life,  must  be  uniformly  admitted.  But  the  fashion  of 
Antiquity  is  a sufficient  excuse  for  preserving  its  harmless  absurdities.  The 
mode  in  which  Shakspeare’s  dose  relatives  wished  to  perpetuate  a faint 
effort  at  his  resemblance,  should  have  been  reverentially  maintained. 

J It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is  a considerable  resemblance  betweeu 
this  bust  and  the  print  of  Shakspeare  prefixed  to  the  folio  edition  of  his 
works,  printed  in  1625.  The  monument  is  known  to  have  been  erected 
within  the  seven  years  succeeding  Shakspeare’s  death,  and  there  is  a tradi- 
tion prevailing  in  Stratford  that  the  bust  was  copied  from  a cast  after  nature. 
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eye-brows  are  strongly  marked ; the  forehead  unusually  high ; 
the  head  nearly  bald;  and  the  face  evincing  an  habitual  compo- 
sure that  may  be  rationally  conjectured  the  natural  indication  of 
the  highest  possible  stage  of  intellectual  excellence. 

There  are  not  any  monumental  inscriptions  to  other  persons  of 
the  name  of  Shakspeare,  except  the  wife  of  the  poet,  who  died 
on  the  6th  of  August,  1623,  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven  years. 
Her  remains  lie  between  the  grave  of  her  husband  and  the  north 
wall  of  the  chancel.  On  a brass  plate,  inserted  in  the  stone  over 
her  grave,  is  an  account  of  her  age  and  the  time  of  her  decease, 
with  some  pious  Latin  verses,  probably  written  by  Iier  son-in-law. 
Dr.  Hall.  Two  other  flat  stones  near  the  grave  of  Shakspeare 
denote  the  spots  in  which  w'ere  interred  the  bodies  of  Susanna, 
his  beloved  daughter,*"^nd  her  husband,  John  Hall,  the  physi- 
cian. At  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  is  the  monument  of  John 
Combe,  Esq.  who  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  1614.  On  the  tomb 
is  an  effigy  of  the  deceased, f in  a long  gown,  with  a book  in  his 
hand.  The  inscription  notices  some  charitable  bequests  made  by 
Mr.  Combe,  and  concludes  with  the  observation,  Virtus  post 
funera  vivit.'^ 

In  the  fifth  of  Edw^ard  III.  John  de  Stratford,  th.en  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  and  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  founded  a 

chantry 

♦ Oil  the  stone  covering  Mrs,-  Hall’s  grave  %vere  formerly  some  English 
verses,  (a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  Diigdale,)  but  these  were  many 
years  since  purposely  obliterated,  to  make  room  for  another  inscription  carved 
on  the  same  stone,  for  Richard  Watts,  a person  of  no  relation  to  the  Shaks- 
peare family  !” — Wheler,  p.  78. 

t It  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  John  Combe  was  a neighbour  and  ac- 
quaintance of  Shakspeare,  He  is  said  to  have  been  so  much  disliked  for 
usurious  practices,  that  Shakspeare  composed  on  him  the  following  extempo- 
raneous lines,  as  a satirical  epitaph  : 

**  Ten  in  the  hundred  lies  here  ingrav’d, 

’Tis  a hundred  to  ten  his  soul  is  not  sav’d  ; 

If  any  man  ask  who  lies  in  this  tomb. 

Oh  ! Oh  ! quoth  the  devil,  ’tis  my  John-a  Combe.’' 

There  is,  however,  no  authority  for  believing  that  these  severe  verses  wsf« 
written  by  Shakspeare. 
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cliautry  iii  the  chapel  of  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  atijoining  the 
south  aisle  of  this  church,  for  a warden  and  four  priests.  This 
foundation  met  with  several  benefactors,  the  principal  of  whom 
was  Ralph  de  Stratford,  (afterwards  Bishop  of  London,)  who,  in 
the  26th  of  Edward  III.  erected,  as  a habitation  for  the  priests, 
a substantial  mansion-house,  of  squared  stone,  (afterwards  called 
the  College,)  adjoining  the  west  side  of  the  church-yard. — 
The  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity  was  thus  constituted  collegiate; 
and  so  it  remained  until  the  dissolution  of  monastic  houses,  at 
which  period  the  revenues  were  valued,  according  to  Tanner,  at 
123/.  12.?.  9c/.  c'ear  of  all  reprises.  The  buildings  of  the  College 
were  granted  by  Edward  VI.  to  John  Earl  of  Warwick,  afterwards 
iJuke  of  Northumberland  ; and,  reverting  to  the  crown  on  the 
attainder  of  that  nobleman,  were  subsequently  sold  to  the  above* 
mentioned  John  Combe,  Esq.  who  made  them  his  residence,  and 
here  died.  The  mansion  was  afterwards  greatly  improved,  and 
remained  an  eligible  abode  till  towards  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  whole  was  taken  down  in  the  years  1799  and 
1800,  by  the  late  Edmund  Battersbee,  Esq. of  Stratford. 

The  Crypt,  or  Charnel-House,  formerly  attached  to  Strat- 
ford church,  was  an  object  of  much  curiosity,  as  it  is  probable 
that,  from  an  early  contemplation  of  tliis  dreary  spot,  Sliakspeare 
imbibed  that  horror  of  a violation  of  sepulture,  which  is  observ- 
able in  many  parts  of  bis  writings,  and  which  speaks  so  empha- 
tically in  the  inscription  on  his  grave-stone.  As  this  building 
]»ad  sunk  to  much  dilapidation,  a faculty  was  granted  to  raze  it  to 
the  ground,  at  the  request  of  the  churchwardens.  The  demoli- 
tion took  place  in  the  year  1800;  previously  to  which  the  great 
collection  of  human  fragments  was  carefully  covered  over.  The 
foliownng  notice  respecting  the  appearance  of  this  melancholy 
receptacle  occurs  in  Mr.  Wheler’s  History  of  Stratford: — In 
the  charnel-house  was  contained  a vast  assemblage  of  human 
bones.  How  long  they  had  been  deposited  there  is  not  easily  to 
be  determined  ; bat  it  is  evident,  from  the  immense  quantity  con- 
tained in  the  vault,  it  could  have  been  used  for  no  other  purpose 
6 for 
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far  many  ages.  It  is  supposed  the  custom  was  discontinued  at 
the  Reforraation,  as  no  addition  to  them  liad  been  made  in  the 
snemory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant  of  the  town  living  in  the  last 
century.  This  vault  was  built  in  the  unonjamented  Saxon  style; 
the  pillars,  a little  above  the  surface  ofthe  earth,  were  each  divided 
into  three  ribs,  intersecting  each  other,  and  closed  up  with  unhewn 
stone.""  * 

The  Gild  of  the  Hohj  Cross  was  founded  in  Stratford  at  a very 
early  period,  but  the  exact  time  at  whicli  it  was  formed  is  not  to 
be  discovered.  In  the  year  1269,  Robert  de  Stratford,  and  the 
brethren  and  sisters  of  the  gild,  obtained  permission  to  found  an 
hospital,  and  erect  a chapel  for  their  use  ; and  the  Bishop  of 
Worcester  gave  them  the  Rule  of  St.  Austin,  with  a proper 
habit.  Several  benefactors  occurred  early  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  and  a resident  of  Stratford  bestowed  some  houses  and  laud 
in  the  seventh  of  Richard  II. ; but  as  this  well  disposed  person 
improvidently  neglected  to  obtain  a licence  for  his  gifts,  the  pro- 
perty devolved  on  the  Crown.  But  this  act  of  inadvertency  was 
not  suffered  to  operate  in  a manner  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  gild ; and  Henry  IV.  allowed  the  members  to  begin  a 
fraternity  composed  of  themselves  and  friends,  to  the  honour  of 
the  Holy  Cross  and  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  to  provide  two 
priests  to  celebrate  divine  service  within  their  chapel.  At  the 
Dissolution  of  such  institutions  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  it 
was  found  that  there  were  four  priests  belonging  to  this  gild,  each 
of  whom  had  an  annual  stipend  of  5/.  6^.  ^d.  and  a schoolmaster, 
who  received  \Ql.  per  annum. 

The  possessions  of  this  fraternity  remained  in  tlie  Crown  till 
the  seventh  of  Edward  VI.  in  which  year  they  were  valued  at 
46/.  35.  2|r/.  and,  together  with  the  chapel,  guildhall,  and  alms- 
houses, were  granted  to  the  members  of  the  corporation  of  Strat- 
ford, with  the  intent  that  they  should  apply  the  revenues  to  spe- 
cified charitable  and  public  uses. 

The  chapel  formerly  appertaining  to  this  gild  is  a considerabl® 

ornament 
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.ornament  to  the  town  of  Stratford.  Many  parts  of  the  structure 
were  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  in  the  ornamented  Gothic  style, 
by  Sir  Hugh  Clopton,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII. ; hut  the  chancel  is  evidently  of  earlier  date,  and,  from  the 
accounts  of  the  fraternity,  it  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt  about 
the  year  1443.  Against  the  east  wall  of  the  nave  is  a monu- 
ment erected  in  1708,  at  the  request  of  the  corporation,  by  Sir 
John  Ciopton,  their  recorder,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Hugh  Clopton, 
the  restorer  of  the  fabric,  and  a liberal  benefactor  to  the  town  in 
many  other  instances. 

In  the  year  1804,  this  chapel  underwent  considerable  repairs, 
and  it  was  then  accidentally  discovered  that  the  interior  face  of 
the  v;alis  had  been  embellished  with  fresco  paintings.  Some  ac- 
cumulated coats  of  white-wash  were  carefully  removed  ; and  as 
this  discovery  fortunately  took  place  while  a gentleman,  * wliose 
veneration  for  antiquities  has  been  evinced  on  many  occasions, 
was  on  a visit  to  Stratford,  in  the  course  of  a topographical  tour  in 
Warwickshire,  and  the  neighbouring  counties,  accurate  drawings 
were  made  of  these  curious  antique  designs,  to  the  high  gratifica- 
tion of  the  literary  part  of  the  public. 

The  more  ancient  paintings  were  in  the  chancel,  and  were  ex- 
pressive of  different  passages  in  the  legends  of  the  Holy  Cross ; 
namely,  the  Invention,  or  finding  of  the  cross  by  the  Empress 
Helena,  mother  of  Constantine;  and  the  Exaltation  of  the  cross, 
or  the  public  entry  of  Constantine,  with  his  holy  treasure,  into 
Jerusalem.  These  allusive  paintings  were  eleven  in  number. 

On  the  west  face  of  the  wall  which  divides  the  nave  and  chan- 
cel, and  over  the  spot  formerly  occupied  by  the  rood-loft,  were 
found  representations  of  the  Resurrection  and  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment. Christ  sitting  on  a Rainbow  in  the  centre  as  Judge;  on 
his  right  hand  his  mother,  Mary,  and  on  his  left  St.  John,  kneel- 
ing, as  intercessors.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  picture,  on  the 

right 

* Mr.  Thomas  Fisher,  of  Hoxton.  This  gentleman  has  conferred  an  ad- 
ditional favour  on  the  antiquary,  by  giving  publicity  to  Ins  drawings  ; copies, 
in  outline,  of  which  have  since  been  executed  at  the  Polyaulographic  press 
of  Mr.  Volweiler, 
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right  of  the  Judge,  was  a display  of  heaven,  represented  by  a 
palace,  or  pile  of  buildings,  in  the  Gothic  style.  At  the  gate 
was  placed  a gigantic  figure  of  St.  Peter,  receiving,  and  wel* 
coming  by  a homely  shake  of  the  hand,  a crowd  of  persons, 
among  whom  were  Popes,  Emperors,  Kings,  and  priests,  de- 
signated by  the  insignia  of  their  rank ; but  all  otherwise  unat- 
tired. On  the  other  side  were  represented  the  open  jaws  of  the 
pit  intended  for  the  reception  of  the  condemned ; and  here  the 
monkish  system  of  conducting  to  grace  through  the  operation  of 
terror  was  exemplified  with  much  effect.  The  reprobate,  bound 
together  by  a large  black  chain,  were  driven  and  dragged  to- 
wards those  yearning  jaws  by  demons  of  a filthy  shape  ; and  the 
lower  part  of  the  picture,  on  this  side,  exhibited  the  interior 
of  the  infernal  regions,  consisting  of  several  apartments,  or  cham- 
bers, in  which  was  described  the  process  of  such  strange  modes  of 
torment  as  the  ingenuity  of  priestcraft  in  a dark  age  would  alone 
seem  capable  of  devising. 

At  the  west  end  of  the  chapel  were  large  paintings,  descriptive 
of  the  combat  between  St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  and  the 
Death  of  Becket  *.  Beneath  these  pictures  were  two  very  curi- 
ous allegorical  pieces.  In  a niche  on  the  south  side  was  a figure 
of  St.  Modwena;  and  there  had,  likewise,  been  representations  of 
other  saints,  but  these  were  nearly  obliterated.  Leland  says,  in 
his  Collectanea,  that  “ there  was  curiou.sly  paynted,  about  the 
body  of  this  chaple,  the  Daunce  of  Deathe,  commonly  called  the 
Daunce  of  Powles;*'  but  no  traces  of  such  a design  were  here  dis- 
covered. f 

Such 

• To  the  honour  of  both  these  saints,  altars  were  maintained  at  the.cost  of 
the  gild. 

t Mr.  Wheler  observes,  in  his  History  of  Stratford,  that  **  if  such  paintingi 
of  the  Daunce  of  Death  now  exist  in  the  body  of  the  chapel,  they  are,  proba- 
bly, upon  the  north  and  south  walls  j the  greater  part  of  the  pews,  &c.  under 
the  large  windows,  not  being  disturbed  in  the  late  reparation.”  History  of 
^iratford,  p.  98, 
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Such  of  these  paintings  as  were  in  the  chancel  were  executed 
on  plaister,  and  were,  therefore,  with  a small  exception,  destroyed 
in  the  course  of  the  reparations.  Those  in  the  nave  were  worked 
on  the  stone,  and  have  since  been  whitened  over. 

Adjoining  the  chapel  on  the  south  is  the  Guildhall,  a building 
supposed  to  have  been  raised,  under  the  direction  of  Robert  de 
Stratford,  towards  the  close  of  the  IStli  century,  and  which  was 
originally  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  The  structure,  has,  however,  undergone  many  altera- 
tions, particularly  on  the  exterior.  The  lower  apartments  of 
tiiis  building  are  now  used  by  the  corporation  for  purposes  of 
public  business ; and,  in  tlie  upper  division,  is  the  Grammar 
School,  an  institution  open  to  all  boys  who  are  natives  of  the 
Borough  of  Stratford.  This  school  was  founded  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VI.  by  an  ecclesiastic  named  Jolepcj,  who  was  a native 
of  Stratford,  and  a member  of  the  ancient  gild  of  the  cross.  The 
rooms  connected  with  this  scholastic  foundation  must  needs  he 
viewed  with  particular  interest,  when  it  is  remembered  that 
Shakspeare  is  believed  to  have  here  received  early  tuition  ! By 
virtue  of  a charter  granted  by  Edward  VI.  not  more  than  a 
fortnight  before  his  death,  the  master  of  this  free  grammar  school 
receives  from  the  corporation  an  annual  stipend  of  20/.  and  is  pro- 
vided with  a dwelling  house.  The  salary  has  lately  experienced 
a considerable  augmentation. 

Contiguous  to  the  guildhall  are  Almshouses,  in  whicli,  before 
the  dissolution  of  the  gild  twenty-four  destitute  persons  were 
maintained  by  that  fraternity.  Twelve  poor  men,  and  the  same 
number  of  poor  women,  now  receive  five  shillings  each  per  week, 
besides  apparel  and  other  advantages. 

The  Tou'uhall  is  a fine  structure  of  the  Tuscan  order,  erected 
in  the  year  1768.  At  the  time  of  the  jubilee  this  building  was 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Shakspeare,  and  was  honoured  with 
the  name  of  Shakspeare’ s Hall,  by  David  Garrick,  On  the 
west  front  are  placed  the  arms  of  the  corporation  of  Stratford  * 
and,  in  a niche  at  the  north  end,  is  a good  statue  of  Shakspeare, 

» pre- 
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presented  for  the  purpose  by  Garrick.  On  a scroll,  to  which  one 
hand  of  the  statue  points,  are  inscribed  the  following  lines  from 
tJie  ""Midsummer  Night's  Dream 

The  poet’s  eye,  in  a fine  frenzy  rolling. 

Doth  glance  from  heaven  to  earth,  from  earth  to  heaven^ 

And,  as  imagination  bodies  forth 
The  forms  of  things  unknown,  the  poet’s  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes  ; and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
A local  habitation,  and  a name. 

On  the  pedestal  are  these  words  from  Hamlet : 

— take  him  for  all  in  all. 

We  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again. 

Beneath  is  the  following  inscription : 

**  The  corporation  and  Inhabitants  of  Stratford,  assisted  by  the 
munificent  contributions  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, rebuilt  this  edifice,  in  the  year  1768.  The  statue  of 
Shakspeare,  and  his  picture  within,  were  given  by  David  Garrick, 

Esq.” 

The  chief  room  of  this  building  is  sixty  feet  long  by  thirty 
feet  wide,  and  is  adorned  by  portraits  of  Shakspeare,  Garrick, 
and  John  Frederic,  late  Duke  of  Dorset.  The  picture  affecting 
to  represent  Shakspeare  is  by  Wilson.  The  poet  is  sitting  in 
an  antique  chair,  in  the  attitude  of  inspiration ; and  on  the 
ground  lie  several  books  and  manuscripts.  The  general  effect  is 
pleasing,  and  the  painter  has  shewn  judgment  in  throwing  the 
face  under  deep  shadow,  since  he  was  conscious  that  imagination 
must  assist  in  completing  its  character  *. 

VoL.  XV.  R The 

* The  only  portrait  of  Shakspeare  that  has  a tenable  claim  to  originality  is 
that  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Felton,  and  now  to  Messrs.  BoydelL  This  is 
painted  on  wood,  and  on  the  back  is  the  foljowing  inscription  “ Guil.  Shaks» 
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The  pxjrtrait  of  Garrick  is  by  Gainsboroo^h,  and  represents 
that  great  actor  leaning  on  a pedestal,  which  supports  the  bust  of 
the  poet  to  whom  he  was  so  much  indebted. 

The  market  house  (locally  termed  the  Cross)  is  situate  at  the 
top  of  the  High  Street.  This  building  is  probably  as  ancient  as 
the  time  of  Elizabeth,  but  was  certainly  erected  at  a period  sub- 
sequent to  the  Reformation,  as  it  incloses  the  remains  (the  base, 
with  part  of  the  shaft)  of  a cross,  formerly  constructed  for  de- 
votional purposes. 

The  town  is  approached  by  a fine  stone  bridge,  thrown  over  the 
river  Avon,  376  yards  in  length,  and  about  16  feet  wide.  A stone 
pillar  placed  on  the  third  pier  from  the  east  end  bears  the  follow- 
ing inscription : — Sr  Hugh  Clopton,  Knight,  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  built  this  bridge,  at  his  own  proper  expense,  in  the  reign 
of  King  Henry  y^  Seventh.*^ 

Stratford  has  not  any  staple  manufacture  of  consequence,  but 
has  a respectable  commercial  interchange  with  neighbouring 
places.  The  market  is  weekly,  and  is  well  attended.  The  an- 
nual fairs  are  seven  in  number,  besides  a statute  held  for  the 
hiring  of  servants,  on  the  morrow  after  old  Michaelmas  Day. 

This  town  was  formerly  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a bailiff,  four- 
teen aldermen,  and  fourteen  burgesses,  and  was  incorporated  in 
the  seventh  year  of  Edward  VI.  A fresh  charter  of  incorporation 
was  granted  in  the  sixteenth  of  Charles  II.  by  which  the  mu- 
nicipal government  is  vested  in  a mayor,  twelve  aldermen  (of 
whom  the  mayor  is  one)  and  twelve  burgesses,  ''  The  mayor, 
pro  tempore,  is  coroner  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  and  justice  of  the 

peace 

speare,  1597.  E-.  N.”  It  was  purchased  by  S.  Felton,  Esq.  of  Curzon  Street, 
May  Fair,  at  the  “ fourth  sale  by  private  contract  at  the  European  Museum, 
King  Street,  St.  James’s  Square,  1792,”  for  the  sum  of  five  guineas,  and  was 
first  introduced  to  public  notice  in  1794'.  For  various  arguments  in  support  of 
the  genuine  character  of  tiiis  portrait,  see  several  advertisements  prefixed  to 
Reed’s  edition  of  Shakspeare,  1813. 

* The  foundation  of  another  cross  may  still  be  perceived  in  Stratford,  at 
the  north  end  of  Rother  Market,  and  opposite  Wood  Street. 
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peace  within  the  limits  of  the  borough,  the  town  of  old  Stratford^ 
and  within  the  church  and  church -yard.  The  high  steward,  re- 
corder, steward  of  the  court  of  record ; the  two  senior  aldermen^ 
and  the  preceding  mayor  (during  one  year  after  serving  that 
office)  are  also  justices  of  the  peace  within  the  same  juris- 
diction/^ * 

According  to  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1811,  the 
number  of  inhabitants,  &c.  in  Stratford  upon  Avon,  including  Old 
Stratford,  was  in  that  year  as  follows  : —Houses  inhabited,  700; 
houses  uninhabited,  17;  houses  then  building,  3 ; total  of  persons, 
3,694. 

Stratford  presents  to  the  notice  of  the  topographer  several  Na- 
tives, whose  names  are  viewed  with  honest  pride  by  the  town 
which  gave  them  birth.  The  incomparable  Shakspeare  neces- 
sarily claims  priority  of  consideration. 

It  M'ould  be  trite  to  expatiate  on  the  ardent  curiosity,  and 
warmth  of  friendly  feeling,  with  which  mankind  seek  to  acquire 
knowledge  concerning  the  circumstances  of  worldly  adventure,  and 
the  personal  habits,  and  latent  sentiments,  of  those  whose  talents 
charm  the  fancy,  and  assist  in  forming  the  judgment.  No  writer 
is  calculated  to  raise  so  much  enthusiasm  of  personal  reverence 
as  Shakspeare ; for  no  writer  enters  so  deeply  into  the  sympathies 
of  human  nature,  and  associates  so  closely  his  own  feelings  with 
those  of  his  reader.  How  peculiarly,  then,  is  it  to  be  regretted 
that  scarcely  one  particular  of  his  life  is  satisfactorily  handed 
down  for  the  gratification  of  posterity  ! 

The  popular  opinions  respecting  the  biography  of  Shakspeare 
are  formed  on  the  meagre  and  desultory  statements  of  Rowe, 
who  professes  to  gain  his  information  from  Betterton  the  actor  f. 

R 2 The 

* History  and  Antiquities  of  Stratford,  p.  18. 

t Betterton  was  born  in  1635. ; and,  after  he  had  been  some  time  on  the 
^tage,  visited  Stratford  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  particulars  concerning 
the  Life  of  Shakspeare.  Mr.  Oldys,  who  made  large  collections  towards  a 
similar  v^ork,  insinuates  a doubt  as  to  whether  Betterton  really  did  make  a 

journey 
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The  substance  of  the  intelligence  conveyed  by  this  writer  is  as 
follows  William  Shakspeare  was  the  son  of  John  Shakspeare,  a 
considerable  dealer  in  wool  at  Stratford,  who  had  so  large  a fa- 
mily, ten  children  in  all,  that  he  could  give  his  son  no  better  air 
occupation  than  his  own  employment.^'  Yet  Mr.  Rowe  observes, 
that  the  Shakspeare  family,  as  appears  by  the  register  and 
public  writings  relating  to  the  town,  were  of  good  figure  and 
fashion  there,  and  are  mentioned  as  gentlemen."  Shakspeare 
was  placed  for  some  time  at  a free  school,,  but  the  narrowness  of 
his  father's  circumstances  prevented  bis  long  stay  at  this  place 
of  education,  and  he  was  taken  home,  where  his  assistance  was 
wanted.  Upon  his  leaving  school  he  seems  to  have  given  en- 
tirely into  that  way  of  living  which  his  father  proposed  to  him," 
and  at  an  early  age  he  married  the  daughter  of  one  Hathaway, 
said  to  have  been  a substantial  yeoman  residing  at  Shottery,  near 
Stratford.  In  this  kind  of  settlement  he  continued  for  some 
time,  till  a thoughtless  extravagance  of  which  he  was  guilty 
compelled  him  to  leave  the  country  He  Iiad,  by  a misfortune  not 
uncommon  with  the  young  and  inexperienced,  fallen  into  ill  com- 
pany, and  was  induced  to  join  a party  w hich  stole  some  deer  from 
a park  belonging  to  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  of  Charlecote.  For  this 
he  was  prosecuted  by  that  gentleman,  as  he  thought  too  severely; 
and,  ill  return,  he  lampooned  his  prosecutor  in  some  bitter  verses. 
Such  a step  redoubled  the  hostility  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  and 
Shakspeare  was  obliged  to  leave  his  family  and  business,  and  shel- 
ter himself  in  London. 

It  is  on  this  occasion  that  he  is  said  to  have  mad,e  his  first  ac- 
t(uaintance  with  the  playhouse  *,  into  which  he  was  received  in  a 

very 

journey  to  Stratford  for  biograpliictil  researches.  Ikit  this  doubt  docs  not 
appear  worthy  of  regard.  It  seems  probable  that  Eetlcrloi'.’s  veneraliou 
of  the  poet,  to  whose  works  he  was  much  indebted,  would  induce  him  to  ua- 
dertake  such  an  invesligalioji  ; and  the  re.-^pectability  of  his  character  forbids 
us  to  suppose  that  he  would  assert  a deliberate  falsehood  to  the  biographer  of 
his  beloved  bard. 

According  to  an  anecdote  communicated  by  Rows  to  Pope,  he  at  first 

waited; 
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very  mean  capacity ; but  his  admirable  wit,  and  the  natural  turn 
cf  it  to  the  stage,  soon  distinguished  him,  if  not  as  an  extraordi- 
nary actor,  yet  as  an  excellent  writer/^ 

In  the  course  of  his  public  life  he  met  with  many  marks  of 
favour  from  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  famous  for  his  friendship 
to  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Essex.  As  a signal  instance  of  this 
patronage,  Mr.  Rowe  observes,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  VVilliani 
D’Avenant,  that  Lord  Southampton  presented  him  with  the  sum 
of  one  thousand  pounds,  for  the  completion  of  a purchase  to  which 
he  was  inclined. 

Mr.  Rowe  celebrates  his  exceeding  candour  and  good  na- 
ture,^' and  observes  that  his  acquaintance  with  Ben  Jonson  be- 
gan with  a remarkable  piece  of  humanity.  Jonson,  at  that  time 
altogether  unknown  to  the  world,  had  offered  one  of  his  plays  to 
the  players,  and  the  persons  into  whose  hands  it  was  put,  having 
turned  it  carelessly  and  superciliously  over,  were  just  upon  re- 
turning it  to  him  with  an  ill-jiatured  answer,  when  Shakspeare 
luckily  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  and  found  something  so  well  in  it  as 
to  engage  him  first  to  read  it  through,  and  afterwards  to  recom- 
mend Jonson  and  his  writings  to  the  public.’^ 

The  latter  part  of  his  life,  observes  this  biographer,  was 
spent  in  ease,  retirement,  and  the  conversation  of  his  friends. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  gather  an  estate  equal  to  his  occasion, 
and  in  that  to  his  wish,  and  is  said  to  have  spent  some  years  before 
his  death  at  his  native  Stratford. 

The  account  written  by  Rowe  was  long  the  only  source  of  in- 
telligence to  which  the  public  had  access;  but  recent  commenta- 
tors on  the  Life  and  Writings  of  our  great  bard  have  introduced 
to  notice  some  biographical  hints  by  Aubrey  *,  preserved  in  the 

R 3 Ashmolean 

waited  at  the  door  of  the  plaj  house,  to  “■  hold  the  horses  of  those  who  had  no 
servant,  that  they  might  be  ready  again  after  the  performance.”  The 
groundwork  of  this  story  appears  to  have  been  of  so  suspicious  a nature  that 
Bowe,  though  he  communicated  the  anecdote  to  Pope,  refrained  from  insert- 
ing it  in  his  own  biographical  notice  of  Shakspeare. 

* Aubrey  was  born  in  1625,  or  1626,  and  died  about  the  year  1700.  He 
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AshmoVan  Museum,  Oxford,  In  these  curious  papers  occur 
the  following  passages : — “ William  Shakspeare^s  father  was  a 
hutcher,  and  I have  been  told,  heretofore,  by  some  of  the  neigh- 
bours, that  when  he  was  a boy  he  exercised  hjs  father’s  trade  j 
but  when  he  killed  a calf  he  would  dp  it  in  a high  style,  and 
make  a speech.  This  William,  being  naturally  inclined  to  poetry 
and  acting,  came  to  London,  I guesse,  about  18,  and  was  an 
actor  at  one  of  the  playhouses,  and  did  act  exceedingly  well. 
He  was  a handsome,  well-shaped  man ; verie  good  companie,  and 
of  a very  ready  and  pleasant  and  smooth  witt.  He  was  wont  to 
go  to  his  native  country  once  a year.  I think  I have  been  told 
that  he  left  near  300/.  to  a sister.  He  understood  Latin  pretty 
well,  for  he  had  been  in  his  yopnger  yeares  a schoolmaster  in  the 
country.” 

Such,  and  so  humble,  are  the  bases  on  which  depends  the 
biography  of  the  greatest  writer  that  ever  adorned  the  annals  of 
human  capacity ! While  contrasting  this  paucity  of  personal 
memorials  with  the  unlimited  spread  of  his  literary  renown,  we 
are  tempted  to  refer  to  the  remark  of  Bruyere ; there  have 
appeared,  from  time  to  time,  some  admirable,  extraordinary,  men, 

whose 

was  entered  a gentleman  commoner  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  in  1642  j 
and,  in  1662,  was  elected  a member  of  the  Royal  Society.  The  greater 
part  of  his  life  was  devoted  to  literature.  He  published  several  works  j had 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  some  eminent  men  ^ and  left  large  MS. 
collections,  which  are  now  reposited  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum.  Anthony 
Wood,  at  one  period,  placed  so  much  reliance  on  his  veracity,  tliat  he  liter- 
ally transcribed  from  his  MS.  account  of  the  English  poets,  the  Life  of  Mil- 
ton. But  Wood  afterwards  represents  Aubrey  as  a pretender  to  An- 
tiquities, roving,  raaggotde  headed,  and  little  better  than  erased.’'  It  ap- 
pears  certain  that  Aubrey  was  extremely  credulous.  His  character  for 
veracity  has,  however,  not  been  impeached  ; and  Wood  might,  perhaps, 
safely  depend  oft  what  he  said  ( oncerning  Milton,  with  whom  he  was  per- 
sonally and  well  acquainted.  But  his  evidence  relating  to  Shakspeare  is  all 
of  that  hearsay  kind  which  must  be  treated  with  much  suspicion,  when  it 
conies  fropu  a person  known  to  be  of  easy  faith,  though  there-  may  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fidelity  w'ith  which  he  would  repeat  what  he  had  heard 
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whose  virtue  and  eminent  qualities  have  cast  a prodigious  lustre, 
like  those  unusual  stars  in  the  heavens,  the  causes  of  which  we 
are  ignorant  of,  and  know  as  little  of  tliem  after  they  disappear/' 
The  writings  of  Shakspeare  alone  speak  of  him  in  a satisfactory 
way.  His  mind  stands  there  identified ; and,  perhaps,  it  were 
wisest  to  study  him  only  when  his  teelings  were  lifted  above  the 
accompaniment  of  sordid  motives,  and  were  far  distant  from  the 
ungracious  trammels  of  ordinary  circumstance.  Curiosity,  how- 
ever, requires  more ; and  we  proceedi  to  the  few  observations  al- 
lowed by  our  limits. 

While  so  little  is  known  concerning  Shakspeare  himself,  it  is 
not  likely  that  many  particulars  should  be  discovered  respecting 
his  parents,  or  more  remote  ancestors.  A grant,  or  coufirma* 
tion  of  arms,"  was  issued  in  the  year  1699,  empowering  John 
Shakspeare  (the  father  of  the  poet)  to  impale  the  arms  of  Arden 
with  his  own.*  In  this  grant  occur  the  following  words:  “John 
Shakspeare,  now  of  Stratford  upon  Avon,  in  the  counte  of  War- 
wick, Gent,  whose  parents,  great  grandfather,  and  late  An* 
tecessor,  for  his  faithefull  and  approved  service  to  the  late  most 
prudent  Prince,  King  Henry  VII.  of  famous  Memorie,  was  ad- 
vaunced  and  rewarded  with  lands  and  tenements,  geven  to  him  in 
those  parts  of  Warwickshere,  where  they  have  continewed  by  some 
descents  in  good  reputacion  and  credit ; and  for  that  the  said 
John  Shakspeare  having  maryed  the  daughter  and  one  of  the 
heyrs  of  Robert  Arden,  of  fVellingcote,  in  the  said  countie, 
&c. 

In  a MS.  note  to  the  above  grant  of  arras  John  Shakspeare  is 
further  stated  “ to  possess  lands  and  tenements  in  the  county  of 
Warwick,  valued  at  500/." 

From  this  document  it  would  appear  that  the  poet's  father 
was  a man  of  property,  good  connection,  and  much  respecta- 
bility. But  every  particular  relating  to  the  family  of  Shakspeare, 

R i and 

• A grant  of  arras  was  raade  to  John  Shakspeare  in  the  year  1569,  while  he 
^ was  bailiff  of  Stratford  j but  it  ia  not  now  extant  in  the  herald’*  office.— 
Malone, 
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and  to  the  events  of  his  own  life,  abounds  in  contradictions  and 
perplexities.  Malone  observes  that,  after  a very  careful  exami* ' 
nation  in  the  chapel  of  the  rolls,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  it  appears  that  no  grant  of  lands 
was  made  by  that  king  to  the  Shakspeare  family.  In  the  book 
of  the  corporation  of  Stratford  is  an  entry,  stating  that  John 
Shakspeare  and  Robert  Bruce  were,  in  1579,  excused  paying  a 
weekly  tax  of  Ad.  which  was  levied  on  the  other  aldermen ; 
and  in  1586,  the  name  of  John  Shakspeare  was  erased  from  the 
list  of  corporate  members,  because  he  doth  not  come  to  the 
halls. These  latter  circumstances  have  been  adduced  as  rea- 
sons for  supposing  that  he  sank  to  comparative  poverty  about  this 
period  ; but  Mr.  Britton  * has  remarked  “ that  they  might  arise 
from  personal  disputes,  or  such  peculiarities  of  political  opinion, 
as  too  frequently  occur  in  boroughs. Concerning  the  trade  of 
Shakspeare^s  father  we  must  believe  Rowe’s  account  to  be  satis- 
factory, as  it  is  founded  on  uniform  tradition,  and  is  opposed  only 
by  the  hearsay  assertion  of  Aubrey. 

William  Shakspeare  was  born  on  the  23d  of  April,  1564.  It 
seems  probable  that  he  was  placed  at  the  free-school  of  his  na- 
tive town ; and,  from  his  want  of  a deep  acquaintance  with  the 
learned  languages,  f it  is  likely  that  he  was  taken  thence  at  the 
age  usual  with  boys  who  are  designed  for  trade. 

We  have  no  authority  for  disbelieving  that  Shakspeare,  as 
stated  by  Rowe,  assisted  in  the  business  of  his  father  on  leaving 
school.  The  early  period  at  which  he  quitted  Stratford  forbids 
us  to  suppose  that  he  was,  in  his  younger  years,  a schoolmaster 
in  the  country,  as  asserted  by  Aubrey.  Mr.  Malone  conjectures 

that  he  was  employed,  while  he  yet  remained  at  Stratford,  in 
the  office  of  some  country  attorney,”  because  he  evinces  such 
a knowledge  of  legal  terms  as  has  the  appearance  of  technical 

skill.” 

* In  liis  Essa^^  on  the  life,  genius,  and  writings  of  Shakspeare,”  prefixed 
to  Whittinghatn’s  edition  of  the  poet. 

t We  presume  that  our  poet’s  slight  knowledge  of  the  languages  is  ascct-^ 
fained  by  l)r.  Farmer’s  “ Essay  on  the  Learning  of  Shakspeare.” 
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skill.”  But  if  ?iXe  \o  conjecture  Shakspeare^s  early  employ- 
ment on  account  of  his  familiarity  with  terms  of  usage,  we  may 
range  at  will  through  all  descriptions  of  trade  and  profession; 
for  his  strange  art  appears  to  be  equally  conversant  with  the 
mysteries  of  every  occupation. 

That  he  married  early  is  evident ; for  his  eldest  daughter 
(Susanna)  was  baptized  May  26,  1583,  at  which  time  Shak- 
speare  was  only  a few  weeks  more  than  nineteen  years  of  age.  His 
wife  was  Anne  Hathaway,  who  was  eight  years  older  than  him- 
self, and  who  brought  him  three  children  ; Susanna,  noticed 
above,  and  twins,  named  Hamnet  and  Judith,  baptized  on  the 
2d  of  February,  1584-5. 

The  exact  period  at  which  Shakspeare  left  Stratford  has  not 
been  ascertained  ; but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  subsequent  to 
the  birth  of  his  twin  children.  We  \vould  willingly  believe  that 
the  story  respecting  the  act  of  indiscretion  alledged  as  the  cause 
of  his  retreat,  is  founded  in  error;*  but  a tradition  to  that  effect 
must  have  been  strong  in  the  neighbourhood  at  the  appearance  of 
Rowe’s  Memoir;  and  do  not  the  works  of  Shakspeare  contain 
passages  that  appear  to  corroborate  the  anecdote  ? That  he  in- 
tends the  character  of  Justice  Shallow  for  a portraiture  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy,  seems  evident  from  the  Justice  and  the  Knight 
being  distinguished  by  the  same  armorial  bearings ; and  Shallow 
mentions,  as  a reason  for  his  petulant  treatment  of  Falstaff,  that 
Sir  John  has  beat  his  men,  killed  his  deer,  and  broke  open 
his  lodge.”  We  may  readily  ascribe  this  lengthened  resentment 
of  the  poet  to  J.^uny’s  pertinacious  remembrance  of  his  juvenile 
error;  and,  under  the  article  Fulbroke,  we  endeavour  to  suggest 

a circum- 

• Mr.  Britton  is  inclined  to  suppose  that  some  circumstance  of  family 
disagreement,  perhaps  estrangement  from  his  wife,”  iright  lead^to  his  removal 
from  Stratford,  There  certainly  is  room  to  fear  that  his  marriage  was  not 
productive  of  permanent  comfort.  In  his  will  lie  bequeaths  to  his  wife  only 
one  trifling  article  of  household  furniture  j and  it  will  be  observed  that  he 
no  children  by  her  after  the  year  15B4-5. 
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a circumstance  oflocality  that  may  tend  to  lessen  the  impropriety 
of  Shakspeare’s  conduct. 

On  repairing  to  London  he  is  conjectured  hy  Mr.  Malone  to 
have  been  introduced  to  the  theatre  by  Thomas  Green,  a relative, 
and  native  of  Stratford,  who  was  at  that  time  an  actor.  It  has 
been  found  impossible  to  trace  the  progressive  steps  by  which  he 
rose  to  notice  and  employment.  We  may  naturally  suppose  that 
his  first  efforts  were  made  as  an  actor,  rather  than  as  a writer. 
His  talents  in  this  capacity  have  been  variously  represented. 
That  he  was  a complete  master  of  the  theory  of  playing,  few  will 
he  inclined  to  disallow  after  reading  his  instructions  to  the  per- 
formers in  Hamlet,  and  his  description  of  a skilful  tragedian  in 
Eichard  III.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  not  undertaken,  at 
any  period,  characters  of  an  heroic,  or,  as  they  are  usually 
termed,  of  a first-rate  description.  Respecting  the  evanescent 
pretensions  of  an  actor,  posterity  can  seldom  form  a safe  judg- 
ment. There  are  few  subjects  on  which  the  public  opinion  is 
usually  more  divided;  and  after-ages  must  entirely  depend  on 
such  assertions  as  partiality  or  prejudice  may  choose  to  transr 
mit;  fof  the  truly  judicious  seldom  perpetuate  their  thoughts  on 
such  a topic.  Several  contemporary  writers  praise,  though  cer- 
tainly without  much  warmth,  his  abilities  as  a player ; but  Rowe 
observes,  from  the  information  of  Betterton,  who  was  inquisi- 
tive into  this  point,  and  had  very  early  opportunities  of  enquiry 
from  Sir  W.  D'Avenant,  that  he  was  no  extraordinary  actor, 
He  seems  chiefly  to  have  affected  such  characters  as  were  meant 
to  express  the  plaintive  feebleness  of  old  age ; and  in  regard  to 
his  general  repute  as  an  actor,  we  are  w^arranted  in  supposing 
that  he  had  a chaste  and  natural  manner  of  delivery  which  was 
caviare  to  the  multitude  of  an  era  so  new  to  the  genuine  beauties 
of  the  drama. 

Bat  his  pretensions  as  an  actor  are  only  of  secondary  import. 
We  pass  to  the  writings  calculated  to  delight  and  inform  the 
world,  and  which  can  be  received  but  with  one  opinion,  because 

they 
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they  appeal  to  the  heart  in  its  own  immutable  language.  All 
attempts  to  settle  the  period  at  which  Shakspeare  began  to  write 
t for  the  stage,  and  the  order  and  succession  of  his  plays,  are 
1 attended  with  the  same  embarrassments  as  the  efforts  towards 
( an  elucidation  of  Jess  memorable  events  in  his  life.  He  appears 
to  have  been  himself  either  careless  of  literary  fame,  or  uncon- 
scious that  his  dramatic  productions  were  likely  to  afford  a pass- 
~ port  to  immortality.  If  the  latter  conclusion  be  well  founded, 
and  such  was  indeed  his  modesty,  how  incomprehensible  must 
i have  been  the  resources  of  a mind  which  could  treat  such  compo- 
sitions as  trifles  ! H is  certain,  whatever  might  be  the  motive,"*^ 
that  he  neglected  either  to  publish  his  dramatic  pieces,  or  to  pre- 
« pare  them  for  publication ; and  they  first  passed  through  the  press, 
I in  a collective  form,  in  the  year  1623,  seven  years  after  his 
decease.  They  were  then  printed  by  the  players  from  stage 
I copies. 

I Mr.  Malone  has  bestowed  much  labour  and  ingenuity  on  an 
I . endeavour  to  ascertain  the  order  in  which  these  plays  were  writ- 
T ten.  According  to  this  commentator,  Shakspeare  first  exercised 
! his  dramatic  genius  in  altering  and  preparing  for  the  stage  the 
I three  historical  plays  falsely  printed  in  the  first  folio  as  of  his 
j entire  composition,  and  now  termed  the  First,  Second,  and  Third 
Parts  of  King  Henry  VI.  The  following  are  the  dates  which  a 
judicious  exercise  of  probable  conjecture  induced  Mr.  Malone  to 
affix  to  the  more  estimable  pieces  : 

AMid- 

I ' / 

! ^ Dr.  Farmer  observes,  that  when  a poet  was  connected  with  a parti- 

cular playhouse,  he  constantly  sold  his  works  to  the  company,  and  it  was 
their  interest  to  keep  them  from  a number  of  rivals.  Shakspeare,  therefore, 
himself,  published  nothing  in  the  drama.  When  he  left  the  stage  his  copies 
remained  with  his  fellow-managers ; who,  at  their  own  retirement,  gave  the 
world  the  edition  now  known  by  the  name  of  the  I5rst  folio,  and  call  the  pre- 
vious publications  stolne  and  surreptitious.’’ — But  Shakspeare,  as  a joint- 
proprietor,  might  readily  have  indemnified  his  partners  for  the  presumed  loss 
to  be  sustained  by  a direct  publication  of  his  works  ? And  this  attention  to 
the  interest  of  his  co-adjutors  did  not  prevent  hmi  from  preparing  his  writings 
to  tneet  the  public  eye  ? 
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A Midsummer-Night’s  Dream \5Q2. 

Comedy  of  Errors 1593. 

Taming  the  Shrew 1594. 

Love’s  Labour’s  Lost 1594. 

Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona 1595. 

Romeo  and  Juliet 1595, 

Hamlet 1596. 

King  John 1596. 

King  Richard  II 1597. 

King  Richard  III 1597. 

First  Part  of  King  Henry  IV 1597. 

Second  Part  of  King  Plenry  IV 1598. 

The  Merchant  of  Venice 1598. 

All’s  Well  that  Ends  Well  1598. 

King  Henry  V 1599. 

, Much  Ado  About  Nothing 1600. 

As  You  Like  it 1600. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  1601. 

King  Henry  VIII 1601. 

Troilus  a:Kl  Cressida 1602. 

Measure  for  Measure  1603. 

The  Winter’s  Tale 1604. 

King  Lear 1605. 

Cyinbeline 1605. 

Macbeth  1606. 

Julius  Caesar  1607. 

Antony  and  Cleopatra  1608. 

Timon  of  Athens 1609. 

Coriolanus  1610. 

Othello  161 1. 

The  Tempest 1612, 

Twelfth  Night 1614.* 

To 

* Besides  his  plays,  Sliakspeare  wrote  the  following  poetical  pieces: — • 
Venus  and  Adonis,  printed  as  early  as  1593  ; Tarquin  and  Lucrece,  printed 
in  1594.  Both  these  works  are  dedicated  to  the  Earl  of  Southampton.  The 
Passionate  Pilgrim,  (a  collection  of  poems  so  intituled,  J prinfed  in  1599  i 
and  Sonnets,  printed  in  1609.  Occasional  beauties  must  occur  in  the  page 
proceeding  from  such  a pen  j but  the  magical  influence  of  Shakspeare  was 
confined  to  the  drama. 
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To  expatiate’ on  the  merits  of  these  productions  would  be  quite 
superfluous.  A brief  notice  of  their  fortunes,  in  regard  to  public 
appreciation,  maybe  desirable.  They  were  extremely  popular  at 
I the  time  of  their  first  appearance.  The  cavils  of  little  wits  best 
I prove  the  throngs  attracted  by  the  early  representation  of  Shaks- 
I peare’s  plays  ; and  there  are  means  of  discovering  that  the  author 
? was  distinguished  and  esteemed  by  persons  of  elevated  rank.  Aii 
i'  instance  of  Lord  Southampton’s  liberality  (which  would  appear 
I wonderful,  if  the  object  were  any  other  man  than  Shakspeare,) 

I we  have  already  mentioned.  Queen  Elizabeth  frequently  had  his 
I plays  performed  before  her.  King  James  I.  wrote  him  an  aini- 
i cable  letter:”*  and,  in  the  dedication  to  the  folio  edition  of 
1623,  by  Heminge  and  Condell,  the  Earls  of  Pembroke  and 
! Montgomery  are  said  to  have  prosequuted  both  the  writings, 
i and  their  author  living,  with  much  favour.” 

I It  will  be  found  with  surprise  that,  after  the  death  of  Shaks- 
peare, the  writings  of  Ben  Jonson  were,  for  many  years,  pre- 
ferred to  his  by  persons  who  pretended  to  scholarship  and  w^it. 
But  the  neglect  of  his  writings,  in  point  of  stage  representation, 
was  not  confined  to  the  period  in  which  the  tyrannical  Jonson 
exercised  personal  influence.  Betw’een  the  years  1682  and  1695, 

I only  three  of  Shakspeare’s  plays  were  on  the  list  of  Downes,  the 
I prompter.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  tragedy  of  Richard  III. 
was  performed  from  the  time  of  the  Restoration  until  the  year 
1700.  After  the  appearance  of  Rowe’s  edition  of  our  author,  the 
exliibition  of  his  plays  became  more  frequent;  but  still  wretched 
I alterations  were  preferred  to  the  dramas  in  their  original  form. 

I The  majority  of  these  incomparable  productions  were,  indeed, 

I chiefly  confined  to  the  closet  after  the  decease  of  their  author, 
till  Garrick  imparted  a new  tone  to  the  stage ; and,  by  the  dis- 

play 

* Tkis  letter  {now  lost)  is  said,  on  the  authority?  of  Sheffield,  Duke  of 
Buckinghaii),  to  have  remained  long  in  the  hands  of  Sir  W.  D’Avenant. 
Dr.  Farmer  supposes  it  to  have  been  written  in  return  for  the  complimenS 
paid  to  James,  in  Macbeth. 
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play  of  natural  acting,  inevitably  restored  the  popular  feeling  to 
an  admiration  of  the  great  poet  of  nature. 

It  would  appear  that  Shakspeare  first  became  director  of  a 
playhouse  in  the  year  1603,  at  which  time  he,  and  several  others, 
obtained  a licence  from  James  I.  to  exhibit  comedies,  trage- 
dies, histories,  &c.  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  and  elsewhere.”  The 
plays  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  produced  subsequently  to  this 
period,  will  be  seen  in  the  chronological  list  which  we  have  co- 
pied from  Malone.  We  have  stated,  in  our  notice  of  JSeiv  Place, 
that  he  purchased  that  residence  in  1597 ; but  it  seems  evident 
that  his  professional  engagements  in  London  must  have  rendered 
him,  for  some  time,  rather  a visitor  than  an  inhabitant  of  the 
mansion  intended  for  the  asylum  of  his  declining  years.  It  is 
not  known  at  what  period  he  disposed  of  his  property  in  the 
Globe  Theatre ; but  the  statement  of  Rowe  inclines  us  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  several  years  previous  to  his  decease,  though  he 
probably  continued  to  write  so  late  as  the  year  1614.  The  site 
of  New  Place  must  be  viewed  with  additional  interest  if  we  be- 
lieve that  “ The  Tempest,”  and  Twelfth  Night,”  were  chiefly 
written  at  Stratford. 

Concerning  the  domestic  economy  of  Shakspeare,  during  his 
theatrical  career,  or  the  days  of  his  retirement,  nothing  satisfac- 
tory is  known.  It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  the  exercise  of  his 
wonderful  talents  produced  considerable  pecuniary  benefits ; and 
we  observe,  with  equal  gratification,  tliat  he  possessed  prudence 
to  retain  what  he  acquired.  Gildon  says  that  Shakspeare  left  be- 
hind him  a^  estate  of  300/.  per  annum ; hut  more  careful  in- 
vestigators suppose  that  the  whole  of  his  real  and  personal  pro- 
perly did  not  produce  more  than  the  yearly  revenue  of  *200/.  a 
sum  that  was,  in  the  eaily  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  perhaps 
equal  to  1000/.  at  the  present  period ; an  income  certainly  suffix 
dent  for  his  occasion,  and,  therefore,  we  readily  believe  equal  to 
his  wish. 

Shakspeare  died  at  his  house  termed  New  Place,  in-  Stratford, 


on 
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on  Tuesday,  the  23d  of  April,  1616.  This,  it  will  be  observed, 
was  the  fift\ -second  annual  recurrence  of  his  natal  day.  His 
Will,*  bearing  date  the  25th  of  March,  1616,  is  yet  extant  in  the 
office  of  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury.  By  this  instru- 
ment he  makes  the  following  bequests: — to  his  daughter,  Judith, 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds,  one  hundred  to  be  paid  in  discharge 
of  her  marriage  portion,  within  one  year  after  his  decease,  and  the 
remaining  fifty  on  her  surrendering  to  his  daughter  Susanna  all  claim 
to  a copyhold  tenement  in  Stratford-on-Avon,  holden  of  the  manor 
of  Rowington.  He  also  bequeathed  to  the  same  Judith  one 
hundred  and  fifty  pounds  more,  “ if  she,  or  any  issue  of  her 
body,  should  be  living  at  the  end  of  three  years  next  ensuing 
the  day  of  the  date  of  his  will and,  likewise,  his  broad 
silver  gilt  bowl.” 

To  his  sister  Jone  twenty  pounds,  and  all  his  wearing  apparel. 
Likewise  the  house  in  which  she  dwelt  at  Stratford,  for  her  natu- 
ral life,  under  the  yearly  rent  of  twelve-pence. 

To  her  three  sons,  five  pounds  a piece. 

To  his  grand-daughter,  Elizabeth  Hall,  all  his  plate,  except 
the  broad  and  silver  gilt  bowl.  ‘ ' 

To  the  poor  of  Stratford,  ten  pounds.  To  Mr.  Thomas  Combe, 
his  sword.  To  Thomas  Russel,  Esq.  five  pounds  ; and  to  Fran- 
cis Collins,  of  the  Borough  of  Warwick,  Gent,  thirteen  poiisids, 

six 

* This  Will  appears  to  have  been  drawn  up  in  February,  though  not  exe- 
I «uted  till  the  following  month.  In  the  preamble,  the  testator  is  said  to  be 
in  perfect  health  and  memory.  This  expression  was,  perhaps,  intended  to 
j »ignify  only  soundness  of  mental  powers  ; but  it  is  a form  of  words  that  we 
have  not  observed  to  occur  In  any  other  will  drawn  nearlj'  at  the  same 
period.  The  will  is  written  on  three  sheets  of  papar,  the  two  last 
of  which  are  subscribed  with  Shakspeare’s  own  hand.  Flis  name  is,  like- 
ly wise,  in  the  margin  of  the  first  sheet  j but  this  is  said  by  Malone  to 
j Lave  been  written  by  the  scrivener  who  drew  the  will  j and,  by  others,  is 
ij  thought  to  have  been  inserted  by  the  entering  clerk  in  the  Prerogauve 
Office.  ^ 
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six  shillings,  and  eight-pence.  To  Hamlet  (Hainnet)  Sadler^ 
twenty-six  shillings  and  eight-pence,  to  buy  him  a ring.  To 
William  Reynolds,  Gent,  a like  sum  for  the  same  purpose.  To 
his  godson,  William  Walker,  twenty  shillings  in  gold;  to  An- 
thony Nash,  Gent,  twenty-six  shillings  and  eight-pence.  To 
Mr.  John  Nash,  the  same  sum ; and  to  his  Fellows,^’  John 
Hemynge,  Richard  Burbage,  and  Henry  Cundell,  twenty-six 
shillings  and  eight-pence  a piece,  to  buy  them  rings. 

To  his  daughter,  Susanna  Hall,  he  bequeathed  the  whole  of 
his  real  property  for  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  with  remainder 
to  her  issue  in  tail  male ; but,  in  the  instance  of  failure  of  such 
issue  from  his  said  daughter  Susanna,  he  vested  a right  of  suc- 
cession in  his  daughter  Judith,  and  her  male  issue. 

The  remainder  of  his  personal  property  f except  the  second  best 
bed,  with  the  furniture,  which  he  gave  to  his  wife,)  he  be- 
queathed to  his  son-in-law,  John  Hall,  Gent,  and  his  daughter, 
Susanna,  whom  he  appointed  executors  to  his  will,  but  subject 
in  the  discharge  of  that  duty  to  Thomas  Russel,  Esq,  and  Fran- 
cis Collins,  Gent,  as  overseers. 

Shakspeare’s  wife,  as  will  be  seen  from  our  notice  of  the 
in  scription  over  her  grave  in  Stratford  church,  survived  him 
rather  more  than  seven  years.  His  son,  Hamnet,  died  in 
the  thirteenth  year  of  his  age,  in  1596.  Susanna,  his  elder 
daughter,  was  married  to  John  Hall,  a physician  of  consider- 
able repute  and  practice,  residing  at  Stratford.  The  issue  of 
this  marriage*  was  one  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  was  twice  mar- 
ried ; first  to  Thomas  Nashe,  Esq,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John 
Barnard,  of  Abingdon,  Northamptonshire ; but  had  no  children 
by  either  husband.  Judith,  Shakspeare’s  second  daughter,  mar- 
ried Thomas  Quine}^,  who  appears  to  have  been  a person  of  re- 
spectability, and  is  styled  gentleman  in  tlie  register  of  Stratford."*^ 

Mrs. 

* It  may,  however,  be  observed  that,  in  a Declaration  of  Trust  by  Jolin 
Hemingfcs  and  others,”  Tlioraas  Qniney  is  styled  a vintner.  See  Malone’s 
Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  certain  Papers,  6rc.  p 4J3. 
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Mrs.  Quiney  had  three  Gliildren ; but  all  died  young.  Thus, 
the  last  lineal  descendant  of  Shakspeare  was  his  grand-daughter^ 
Lady  Barnard,  who  died  in  1669-70. 

We  cannot  close  this  biographical  sketch  without  observing 
that  Shakspeare  was  not  only  admirable  as  a poet,  but  excellent 
as  a man.  Several  of  his  contemporary  dramatic  writers  are  cen- 
sured, in  the  pamphlets  of  those  times,  for  malevolence  of  dispo- 
sition, and  various  degrading  vices.  No  man  prefers  one  accu- 
sation against  the  great  bard  ; and  even  his  rivals  praise  the 
gentleness  of  his  temper,  and  celebrate  the  general  respectability 
of  his  character. 

John  de  Stratford,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  v/as  born  in 
this  town  at  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century.  He  studied 
at  Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  was,  at  an  early  age,  noticed  by 
King  Edward  II.  who  appointed  him  his  secretary,  and  consti- 
tuted him  a member  of  the  privy-council.  But  he  speedily  fell 
under  the  displeasure  of  his  royal  master,  by  accepting  from  the 
Pope  a nomination  to  the  bishopric  of  Winchester,  without  the 
concurrence  of  the  king.  When  restored  to  the  favour  of  his 
sovereign  he  became  subject  to  the  enmity  of  the  queen,  and  her 
favourite,  Roger  Mortimer;  but  Edward  III.  entertained  so  high 
an  opinion  of  his  talents  and  integrity,  that,  soon  after  bis  acces- 
sion to  the  throne,  he  raised  him  to  the  office  of  lord-chancellor 
of  England,  and  named  him  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  During 
the  first  French  expedition  of  Edward,  the  chief  care  of  the  go- 
Ternment  at  home  was  left  to  the  archbishop.  But  this  was  a 
trust  productive  of  much  danger  and  trouble.  The  ungrateful 
office  of  levying  the  immense  sums  wanted  by  Edward  for  his 
ambitious  undertaking  was  consigned  to  his  bands;  and  when  the 
popular  discontent  rose  high,  and  the  success  of  ihe  enterprize 
was  impeded  through  an  unavoidable  failure  in  the  supplies,  the 
Court  politically  threw  all  the  odium  on  the  vice-gerent ; and 
Archbishop  Stratford  was,  for  a time,  exposed  to  the  censure  of 
every  party.  He,  however,  survived  this  severity  of  fortune,  and 
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passed  seven  years  of  tranquillity  in  the  discharge  of  his  archie- 
piscopal  functions.  He  died  (as  some  assert,  of  the  plague,)  m 
the  year  1348.  The  learning  of  this  prelate  was  evinced  by 
some  literary  compositions,  which,  we  believe,  are  still  preserved 
in  the  archives  of  Lambeth ; the  clemency  of  bis  temper  is  re- 
corded by  Godwin ; and,  as  a proof  of  his  liberality,  and  respect 
for  those  early  impressions  which  unexpected  grandeur  sometimes 
obliterates  in  common  minds,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the 
foundation  of  the  chantry  attached  to  the  church  of  his  native 
town. 

Rohert  de  Stratford,  the  younger  brother  of  the  archbishop, 
was  also  born  in  this  place,  and  was  rector,  for  some  years,  of  the 
town  which  afforded  him  birth.  He  was  twice  entrusted  by  his 
brother  with  the  care  of  the  great  seal ; and,  in  the  year  1336,  he 
succeeded  Archbishop  Stratford  in  the  office  of  lord-chancellor  of 
England.  He  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  see  of  Chichester, 
and  was  elected  chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford.  He  died 
at  an  advanced  age  in  1362. 

Ralph  de  Stratford,  nephew  to  these  distinguished  prelates, 
was,  likewise,  a native  of  this  towm.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop 
of  London  in  1339.  Little  is  known  respecting  his  public  life, 
(and,  perhaps,  the  silence  of  history  regarding  a churchman  may 
often  be  received  as  a testimony  in  his  favour.)  He  proved  his 
attachment  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  by  erecting  a man- 
sion for  the  accommodation  of  the  priests  appertaining  to  the^ 
chantry  founded  by  the  archbishop.  His  death  occurred  in 
1353. 

A curious  instance  of  longevity  in  a native  of  Stratford  is  men- 
tioned in  Mr.  Wheler’s  historical  work  respecting  this  place.  It 
Is  there  stated  that  one  Francis  Ainge,  who  was  baptized  (as 
appears  by  the  register,)  on  the  28th  of  August,  1629,  left 
England  in  his  youth  for  North  America,  where  he  resided  till 
the  I3th  of  April,  1767,  on  which  day  he  died,  at  the  age  of  137 
years  and  eight  months,  wanting  fifteen  days.* 

The 


* Wheler’s  Stratford,  p.  162 — 163. 
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The  small  village  of  Shottery,  distant  from  Stratford  one 
mile  on  the  west,  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  in  which  Shaks- 
peare’s  wife,  Anne  Hathaway,  resided  before  her  marriage.  It 
is  certain  that  the  Hathaways,  a numerous  family,  lived  in  this 
village  about  the  period  of  Shakspeare’s  nuptials;  and  there  is, 
consequently,  reason  for  presuming  that  the  popular  tradition  is 
correct.  A cottage  is  yet  shewn  as  the  identical  tenement  in 
which  she  dwelt  when  Shakspeare  won  her  to  his  love but 
of  this  circumstance  no  resemblance  of  proof  has  been  adduced.— 
The  cottage  was,  a few  years  back,  provided  with  several  arti- 
cles affirmed  to  have  belonged  to  the  great  poet.  Among  these 
were  a chair,  termed  Shakspeare’s  courting  chair a purse 
about  four  inches  square,  wrought  with  black  and  white  bugles 
and  beads;  a small  inkstand;  and  a pair  of  fringed  gloves.— 
These  articles  were  said  to  have  been  handed  down  from 
Shakspeare  to  his  grand-daughter.  Lady  Barnard  ; and  from  her, 
through  the  Hathaway  family,  to  those  of  the  present  day.'^ 
Influenced  by  the  currency  of  this  tradition,  Mr.  Ireland  pur- 
chased the  former  two  articles,  and  Mr.  George  Garrick  the 
latter.  But  the  character  of  their  reiiques  will  not  bear  exami- 
nation. It  will  be  j^uniformly  found,  by  those  who  make  enqui- 
ries without  an  effort  at  self-deception,  that  tliere  is  not  a single 
article,  of  any  nature,  extant,  that  has  been  proved  to  have  be- 
longed to  Shakspeare. 

Bideord,  a village  on  the  northern  hank  of  the  Avon,  is  dis- 
tant from  Stratford  about  six  miles.  The  tenancies  of  this  lord- 
ship,  forming  a part  of  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  crown,  were 
given  by  King  John  to  Llewelyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  mar- 
riage of  his  daughter  Joan  with  that  prince.  By  Llewelyn  a 
grant  was  obtained  for  a weekly  market  here,  in  the  fourth  of 
Henry  ill.  The  existence  of  this  market  was  recognized  in  tli© 
time  of  Elizabeth,  but  it  has  long  since  fallen  into  disuse. 

There  is  a traditional  tale  connected  with  Bidford,  which  has 
S 2 been 
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been  givtii  to  the  public  by  a writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine/' 
and  by  Ireland,  in  his  Tiews  on  the  river  Avon.  It  is  said  that 
there  was  formerly  in  this  village  an  association  of  topers,  who 
took  pride  in  the  great  quantity  of  ale  they  could  swallow  without 
falling  under  their  rustic  board,  and  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
challenging  the  residents  in  neighbouring  places  to  a trial  of 
strength  in  this  odensive  capacity.  Among  others,  certain  in- 
habitants of  Stratford  were  summoned  to  the  contest,  and  it  has 
been  said  that  Shakspeare  was  one  of  those  who  accepted  the 
challenge.  The  Stratford  champions  were  soon  overcome,  and 
endeavoured  to  retire  from  the  scene  of  action  ; but  were  not  able 
to  proceed  farther  on  tbeir  way  home  than  a crab-tree,  still 
standing  by  the  road  side,  about  half  a mile  from  Bidford.  Here, 
according  to  the  writers  who  have  given  publicity  to  the  tradi- 
tion, they  found  it  expedient  to  lie  down  ; and,  soon  falling 
asleep,  they  remained  insensible  till  the  following  morning.f 
Shakspeare  was  the  last  to  awake ; and,  when  his  companions 
urged  him  to  return  and  renew  the  contest,  he  exclaimed  No  * 
I have  had  enough  ; I have  drank  with 

“ Piping  Febioorth,  Dancing  Marstorif 
**  Haunted  Hillbro’,  Hungry  Grafton, 

" Dudging  Exhall,  Papist  Wicksford, 

Beggarlj'  Broom,  and  Drunken  Bidford.” 

We  presume  that  the  internal  evidence  of  these  verses  will  per- 
suade the  reader  that  it  is  unlikely  they  proceeded  from  Sliaks- 

peare. 

* Vide  Gent.  Mag.  for  December,  1794,  p.  106T. 

f Mr.  Ireland,  and  the  writer  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  arc  more 
modest  in  this  statement  than  the  oral  historians  from  whom  they  gained 
inlbrmation.  Those  who  repeat  the  tradition,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Stratford,  invariably  assert  that  the  whole  party  slept  undisturbed  from  Sa- 
turday night  till  tire  following  Monday  taomiug,  when  they  were  roused  by 
•workmen  going  to  their  labour  ? 
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peare.  Various  loose  rhymes,  appearing  the  result  of  accitleiital 
collision,  are  circulated  in  nearly  every  neighbourhood ; and,  if 
an  eminent  poetical  character  arise,  it  is  an  especial  mercy  to  his 
memory  if  such  fugitive  compounds  are  not  attributed  to  his  muse* 
The  story  of  Shakspeare’s  early  excess,  and  of  his  long  iiighPs 
rest  benealli  the  crab-tree,  depends  entirely  on  the  most  disputable 
kind  of  tradition  ; and  we  cannot  avoid  believing  that  the  anec- 
dote was  fabricated  as  an  accompaniment  to  rustic  verses  of  ancient 
standing,  when  the  name  of  Shakspeare  became  an  object  of  ge- 
neral attraction.  From  the  situation  of  Bidford,  and  its  repute 
for  festivity,  it  is,  however,  probable,  that  the  place  was  fre- 
quently the  resort  of  such  company  as  Shakspeare  was  condemned 
to  use  in  the  early  part  of  life. 

Bidford- Grange  is  pleasantly  situate  on  the  border  of  the 
river  Avon.  This  spacious  mansion,  which  formerly  appertained 
to  Bordsley-Abbey,  is  now  divided ; the  one  part  being  occupied 
by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish,  and  the  other  by  a farmer.  The 
property  is  vested  in  the  Skipwith  family. 

Clopton-House  is  rather  more  than  one  mile  from  Stratford 
on  the  North.  The  lordship  of  Clopton  was  long  possessed  by  a 
family  who  made  it  their  principal  place  of  residence,  and  took 
their  surname  from  this  seat.  Sir  George  Carew,  who  married 
Joyce,  the  eldest  daughter  and  coheiress  of  William  Clopton,  Esq, 
was  created  Baron  Carew,  of  Clopton,  in  the  third  of  James  I. 
The  various  public  services  of  this  eminent  person  caused  him  to 
be  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Eari  of  Totiiess,  in  the  first  year  of 
Charles  I.  But  this  accumulation  of  honours  he  lived  to  enjoy 
only  four  years;  and,  dying  without  legitimate  issue,  in  1629, 
was  buried  in  the  family  vault  of  the  Cloptons,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  north  aisle  of  Stratford  church,  where  a liandsonre  monument 
is  erected  to  liis  memory  and  that  of  his  countess. 

Clopton- House  is  a venerable  mansion,  probably  erected  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  ; but  some  modem  exterior 
alterations  detract  mugh  from  the  general  effect  of  the  building, 
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In  different  apartments  are  preserved  a few  pictures,  and  seme 
curious  articles  of  ancient  furniture,  among-  which  is  a bed  said 
to  have  been  given  to  Sir  Hugh  Clopton  by  King  Henry  VII. 

Charlecote,*  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  John  Luxy,  is  situate 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Avon,  at  tlie  distance  of  four  miles 
from  the  town  of  Stratford.  This  spot  will  be  viewed  with  consi- 
derable interest,  as  the  former  residence  of  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  the 
persecutor  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  prototype  of  the  weak,  vain, 
petulant.  Justice  Shallow.  William,  the  son  of  Walter  de  Cherle- 
cote,  assumed  the  surname  of  Lucy  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  ;f  and  the  family  bore  eminent  sway  in  this  part  of  the 
county  through  many  generations.  The  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  whose 
frivolity  and  ill-temper  are  immortalized  by  the  poet,  was  knighted 
in  the  seventh  of  Elizabeth,  and  was  one  of  the  representatives  of 
the  county  of  Warwick  in  two  parliaments. 

The  family  bore  for  their  arms  three  luces  (pike  fish)  hauriant 
d’argent,  in  the  person  of  William,  who  first  assumed  the  sur- 
name of  Lucy ; so  that  Shakspeare  is  suliiciently  warranted  in 
satirically  causing  Justice  Shallow  to  affirm  that  his  is  an  old 
coat.^^—^^  All  his  ancestors  that  come  after  him,^^  says  Slender, 
another  member  of  this  ancient  family,  may  give  the  dozen 
white  luces  in  their  coat.’^ 

The  mansion  at  Charlecote  was  rebuilt  about  the  first  year  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Sir  Thomas  Lucy ; and  the  edifice  then 
constructed  is  yet  standing.  It  is  a noble  specimen  of  the  do- 
mestic style  w'hicli  obtained  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Tlie  material  is  brick,  with  stone  coigns  ; and,  although 
too  many  freedoms  have  been  taken,  in  the  progress  of  various 
alterations,  with  its  ancient  character,  the  general  effect  of  the 
structure  is  still  venerable  and  impressive.  The  contiguous 

grounds 

* This  parish  is  in  the  Warwick  Division  of  Kineton  Hundred,  but  is 
noticed  in  this  page  in  consequence  of  its  connexion  with  the  town  of  Strat- 
ford. 


t Dugdale’s  Antiquities,  5cc.  p.  502. 
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grounds  are  richly  stocked  witli  timber^  among  which  are  elms 
of  unusual  growth  and  vigour.  It  is  impossible  to  walk  through 
these  grounds,  and  to  view  the  mansion,  without  reflecting  on  the 
hour  in  which  the  great  genius  and  boast  of  the  island  was  (ac- 
cording to  tradition,)  led  through  the  humblest  gate,  and  con- 
demned to  bow  in  silence  before  folly  in  a furred  gown.^' 

In  the  Church  are  several  monuments  to  different  branches  of 
the  Lucy  family,  among  which  must  be  noticed  that  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lucy.  This  is  an  altar-tomb ; and  on  the  top  are  the  effigies 
of  himself  and  his  lady,  well  executed.  It  is  singular  that  Sir 
Thomas  has  no  epitaph  ; but  there  is  inscribed  on  a slab  a warm 
memorial  of  the  merits  of  his  lady,  professedly  written  by  him- 
self, and  signed  with  his  name.  The  terms  of  this  eulogy  are  so 
tender  and  well-chosen,  that  the  reader  would  be  inclined  to  form 
a favourable  opinion  of  his  feelings  and  capacity,  if  he  did  not 
stand  condemned  to  dislike  in  Shakspeare’s  resistless  page.  Sir 
Thomas  died  in  1600  ; his  lady  in  1595, 

Snitterfield  Division 

comprises  the  following  parishes  and  hamlets : — Aheston  ; 
Bearley  ; Beausall  [\mw\ei',)  Budbroke  ; Ful broke  ; Hampton 
Lucy , oXhevmae  Bishop^ s Hampton ; Haseley ; Hatton;  Honi- 
ley ; Loxley  ; Norton  Lindsey  ; Sherbourne ; ^hrewley  (ham 
let;)  Snitterjield ; Wolverton;  Wroxall, 

The  village  of  Alveston  is  agreeably  situated  near  the  banks 
of  the  Avon,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  Stratford,  This  is 
a rural  and  pleasing  neighbourhood,  and  was  called  by  the  late 
Dr.  Perry  the  Montpelier  of  England,  on  account  of  the  salubrity 
of  the  air. 

To  the  west  of  Alveston  are  Wehombe  Hills,  the  celebrated 
scene  of  warlike  operations  between  the  Britons  and  Saxons, 
Here  are  extensive  entrenchments,  termed  the  Dingles,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  formed  by  the  latter  people;  and  numerous 
other  earth-works,  some  of  which  were  probably  thrown  up  to 
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cover  the  remains  of  those  who  fell  in  battle.  The  rugfged  features 
of  this  neighbourhood  are  softened  by  Welcombe  Lodge,  the  hand- 
some residence  of  George  Lloyd,  Esq. 

The  parish  of  Fulbroke,  which  now  contains  only  a few  scat- 
tered dwellings  for  agriculturists,  but  which  once  had  a more  nu- 
merous population,  and  possessed  a place  of  parochial  worship,  is 
at  a short  dis:;aece  from  the  town  of  Stratford,  on  the  north-east. 
John,  Duke  of  Bedford,  third  son  of  Henry  IV.  held  this  manor 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  by  the  fourth  part  of  a knight’s  fee. 
By  the  Duke  of  Bedford  an  extensive  park  was  formed  at  Ful- 
hroke,  which  was  rendered  picturesque  and  desirable  by  the  con- 
tiguous flow  of  the  river  Avon.  This  nobleman,  likewise,  con- 
structed, on  an  eminence  within  his  newly-arranged  domain,  a 
building,  which  Dugdale  terms  a ‘‘  little  castle  of  brick  and 
stone.”  The  edifice  appears  to  have  been  much  neglected  after 
the  decease  of  the  duke;  and  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  Sir 
Willidtn  Compton,  (who  had  custody  of  the  park,  which  then  ap- 
pertained to  the  Crown)  pulled  dowui  the  whole  of  the  ruinous 
pile,  and  employed  the  materials  in  erecting  his  mansion  at 
Compton  Wyniate.  At  a period  subsequent  to  the  fifth  year  of 
of  Queen  Mary  the  manor  was  purchased  by  the  Lucys  of  Charle- 
cote,  in  which  family  the  property  remained  till  the  early  part  of 
the  Ibth  century.  It  is  nov/  possessed  by  Mr.  Fullerton,  late  of 
Stratford  College. 

It  has  been  said  that  Fulbroke  Park  was  the  scene  of  the 
laeraorable  indiscretion  which  caused  Shakspeare  to  fly  from 
his  native  county.  We  have  observed  that  every,  anecdote  con- 
cerning the  private  life  of  the  great  poet  rests  on  vague  and  most 
questionable  tradition.  Ireland,  * as  we  believe,  is  the  first 
writer  who  asserts  that  Fulbroke  was  the  spot  chosen  for  Shaks- 
speare’s  thoughtless  act  of  depredation.  Rowe  merely  states 
the  circumstance  to  have  occurred  ia  “ a park  belouging  to  Sir 
Thomas  Lucy.”  As  Sir  Thomas  possessed  two  parks  in  the 
dose  neighbourhood  of  Stratford,  a liberty  is,  evidently;  allowed 
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tor  conjecture;  and  it  is  more  creditable  to  the  memory  for 
the  bard  to  suppose  that  Fulbroke  was  the  theatre  of  his  indis- 
.eretion.  There  was  not  any  mansion  here  to  impart  the  notion 
of  domestic  property  to  the  noble  beast  of  chace  which  browsed 
the  herbage;  the  buck,  in  these  forsaken  avenues^  would  almost 
appear  outlying  game,  the  tempting  booty  of  every  adventurous 
sportsman.  But,  while  we  are  thus  disposed  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Ireland's  assertion  is  correct,  we  are  bound  to  observe  that 
the  common  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stratford  runs 
counter  to  his  statement.  The  present  reverberations  of  tradi- 
tional story  are  of  little  import;  but  they  uniformly  point  to 
€liarlecote  as  the  scene  of  Shakspeare^s  inconsiderate  freedom  of 
, conduct. 

At  W JioxALt.,  distant  six  miles  from  the  town  of  Warwick  on 
the  north-west,  a nunnery  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  Stephen 
by  Hugh  de  Hatton,  which  met  with  several  benefactors,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  establishment  of  high  credit  through  many 
ages.  The  nuns  were  of  the  Benedictine  order,  and  the  revenues 
were  stated  at  the  Dissolution  to  amount  to  72/.  I2s.  6d.  above  all 
yeprises.  Anne  Litle  was  prioress  at  that  period,  and  obtained  a 
pension  of  7/.  IQs.  per  ami.  for  life. 

The  site  of  the  nunnery,  with  the  church  and  all  dependant 
lands  in  Wroxali,  was  granted,  m t!ie  tidrty-sixth  of  Henry  ¥1IL 
to  Robert  Burgoyne  and  John  Scudamore.  A mansion  was 
shortly  after  erected  here,  as  it  would  appear  by  tlje  Burgoyne 
family.  This  mansion,  with  the  manor  of  Wroxail,  was  purchased 
in  1713,  by  the  eminent  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  and  both  are  now 
the  property  of  his  descendant,  Christopher  Wren,  Esq.  The 
manor-house,  a spacious  building  of  the  Elizabethan  order,  is  at 
present  undergoing  extensive  repairs.* 

Near  Wroxail  is  HattuN,  a piace  which  derives  its  appella- 

tioo, 

* Among  some  pictures  preserved  here  is  an  original  portrait  of  the  poet 
Somerviie,  which  is  interesting,  a?  we  believe  that  a likeness  of  that  writer 
kdn  not  been  engraved. 
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lion,  according  to  Dugdale,  from  tlie  heathy  tract  in  its  vicinity. 
This  lordship  is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday,  but  it  appears  to  have 
formed  a part  of  the  possessions  of  Henry  de  Newburgh,  the  first 
Earl  of  Warwick  of  the  Norman  line.  Of  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
it  was  held  by  Hugh  de  Hatton,  who  made  this  his  principal 
seat,  and  assumed  a surname  from  the  place  of  his  residence. 
The  church  of  Hatton,  and  various  lands  situate  in  the  parish, 
were  bestowed  on  the  nunnery  of  Wroxall  by  the  founder  of  that 
religions  house,  and  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  nuns  till 
the  period  of  the  Dissolution.  This  neighbourhood  acquires  a 
considerable  interest  from  the  circumstance  of  affording  a chosen 
residence  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Parr,  one  of  the  brightest  literary  orna- 
ments of  the  present  era.  This  profound  scholar,  who  has  beeii 
characterized  as  possessing  the  herculean  intellect  of  Johnson, 
without  the  prejudices  aud  acerbity  which  detracted  from  the 
great  lexicographer’s  excellence,  resides  in  the  parsonage,  a ca- 
pacious and  retired  house  at  Hatton,  and  performs  clerical  duty 
at  the  parish  church,  a building  which  his  active  beneficence  has 
led  him  to  adorn  with  valuable  painted  glass,  and  other  particu- 
lars of  decorous  embellishment.  Here,  with  an  extensive  library, 
a select  circle  of  admiring  friends,  and  the  exalted  joys  arising 
from  the  retrospect  of  a life  that  will  adorn  the  literary  annals  of 
his  country.  Dr.  Parr  moves  with  real  dignity,  since  all  that  be- 
stows lustre  on  his  name  and  abode  emanates  from  his  own  talents 
and  virtues. 

At  a short  distance  from  Hatton  is  Grove  Park,  the  seat  of 
Lord  Dormer.  It  is  observed  by  Dugdale  that,  in  a record  as 
ancient  as  the  time  of  Edward  I.  this  place  is  called  la  Grave, 
that  is  to  say  the  Grove,  shewing  that  it  took  its  name  originally 
from  being  a thick  wood  of  high  trees.”  The  mansion  on  this 
estate  is  a capacious  and  venerable  building. 
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Alcester  Division 

comprises  the  market  town  of  Alcester,  and  the  following 
parishes  and  hamlets: — Alne,  great;  Arrow,  with  Ragley  ; 
Coughton;  Ipsley ; Kinwarton ; Milcot  (hamlet;)  Morton-Ba^ 
got;  Samhourn  (hamlet;)  Spernall ; Studley ; Tar  debigg  i 
Tutnal  and  Cobley  (hamlet;)  Wetheley. 

The  town  of  Alcester,  or  Aulcester  (ordinarily  pro- 
nounced Aulster)  is  situate  near  the  western  border  of  the 
county.  The  confluence  of  the  two  small  rivers  Alne  and  Ar- 
row takes  place  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

That  this  was  a Roman  station  may  be  asserted  on  secure  ground. 
Its  name  evinces  its  antiquity,  as  the  word  Cestre,  or  Cester,  waa 
invariably  used  by  the  Saxons,  to  express  a fortified  place  ; 
and  the  situation  of  the  town  on  the  Icknield,  or  Ryknild,  Street, 
readily  points  to  the  people  by  whom  those  fortifications  were 
raised.  Vestiges  of  the  Romans  are,  likewise,  frequently  dis- 
covered. Dugdale  mentions  old  foundations  of  buildings,  Ro- 
man bricks,  and  coins,^^  * which  were  often  found  here  in  his 
time.  Gibson  says  that,  about  fifty  years  ago,  in  digging  a 
cellar,  there  was  an  urn  taken  up,  with  600  and  odd  pieces  of  Ro- 
man coin  in  it;^^  f and  Gough  notices  coins  found  in  making  the 
turnpike  road  to  lead  from  Alcester  to  Stratford.  Remains  of 
the  Romans  are  frequently  turned  up  by  the  spade  and  plough  at 
the  present  period.  In  the  XVIIth  Volume  of  the  Archmologia 
is  an  account  of  two  urns  found  in  a piece  of  ground  termed 
Black-Lands,  near  Alcester.  One  contained  many  fragments  of 
human  bones,  which  had  evidently  passed  through  the  Hre.  The 
other  was  of  squat  proportions,  and  held  only  a small  quantity 
of  human  dust,  or  ashes.  These  urns  were  submitted  to  tlie  in- 
spection of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  by  Joseph  Brandish,  Esq. 
and  are  now  in  the  possession  of  that  gentleman.  From  the  re- 
marks 


♦ Antiq.  of  War.  p.  761. 
f Additions  to  Camden,  p.  513. 
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marks  with  which  we  were  favoured  by  Mr.  Brandish,  during 
our  investigations  respecting  Alcester,  we  are  enabled  to  observe 
that  urns  are  occasionally  met  with  in  every  quarter  of  this  vi- 
ciiiity,  though  they  are  usually  knocked  to  pieces  by  the  inad* 
vertence  of  the  rustic  labourers.  It  is,  likewise,  a curious  fact, 
that  the  earth  is  seldom  penetrated  to  tlse  dep  th  of  more  than  two 
feet,  without  the  discovery  of  a human  skeleton.  It  seems  evident 
that  Alcester  was  a Roman  station  of  some  importance,  and 
its  situation  shews  it  to  be  the  Alaiina  of  Richard  of  Ciren- 
cester. 

A general  synod  is  supposed  to  have  been  held  in  this  place, 
early  in  the  eighth  century,  at  which  were  present  Bertwald, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Wilfrid,  Archbishop  of  York  ; but 
there  is  not  any  mention  of  Alcester  in  Domesday,  nor  does 
the  name  directly  occur  in  any  record  discoverable  by  Dugdale 
till  the  time  of  Henry  I.  In  that  reign  Alcester  was  styled  a 
borough,  and,  in  the  23d  of  Henry  II.  it  paid  four  marks  aid  to 
the  king,  amongst  the  other  boroughs  of  this  county.  A mo- 
nastery wms  founded  liere  by  Ralph  Boteler,  in  the  5th  of  King 
Stephen ; and  a moiety  of  the  manor  being  purchased  by  the 
Beauchamps  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  that 
powerful  himily  fixed  their  chief  seat  in  the  vicinity,  and  became 
munificent  patrons  of  the  town.  By  the  Beauchamps  w'ere  pro- 
cured several  charters  for  fairs  ; and  the  family  of  Grevile,  wdiich 
succeeded  to  the  lordship  by  a marriage  with  the  daughter  of 
Sir  Richard  Beauchamp,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  continued  to 
reside  in  the  ancient  mansion,  and  to  protect  the  interests  of  tlie 
town. 

The  buildings  of  Alcester  prove  the  commercial  respectability 
of  the  place  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  The  chief  houses 
have  nov^  received  modern  fronts,  but  the  interior  of  many  is  yet 
unaltered,  and  here  are  seen  the  massy  timbers  and  abundant  carv- 
ings of  past  days. 

The  Church  is  a respectable  structure,  plainly  fitted  up,  and  con- 
taining in  the  south  aisle  the  well  preserved  altar  tomb  of  “ Sir 
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Fouike  Greyvyll,”  and  Lady  Elizabeth  his  wife.  On  the  top  are 
the  recumbent  efhgies  of  the  deceased. 

The  Market  Hall  is  an  ornamental  building,  in  which  the 
Marquis  of  Hertford,  as  Lord  of  the  Manor,  holds  his  courts. 
Beneath  is  a colonnade  for  the  use  of  market  people. 

The  monasteiy  founded  here  in  the  reign  of  King  Stephen 
stood  to  the  north  of  the  town,  on  a spot  now  called  Priory  Close, 
The  site  was  completely  insulated ; the  river  Arrow  forming  a 
boundary  on  the  north  and  east,  and  a moat  being  constructed  on 
the  other  sides.  This  moat  is  still  apparent,  though  in  many 
places  nearly  filled  with  earth  and  overgrown  by  trees.  The  area 
within  comprehends  somewhat  less  than  two  acres,  and  was  ren- 
dered arable  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century.  On  ploughing 
within  the  limits  of  the  monastery,  a few  years  back,  a stone  coffin 
was  found,  with  places  formed  to  admit  the  head,  the  elbows,  and 
the  heels  of  the  corpse. 

There  is  a free-school,  founded  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  in 
pursuance  of  the  will  of  Walter  Newport,  Gent.  The  market  is 
small,  but  the  town  derives  much  benefit  from  the  manufacture 
of  needles,  which  is  cultivated  to  so  large  an  extent  that  it  is 
supposed  six  hundred  persons  find  employment  in  this  trade. 
According  to  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1811,  the  number 
of  inhabited  houses  in  Alcester  was  tlien  401 ; of  houses  unia-^ 
habited,  10;  and  of  houses  building,  5.  The  total  of  persons  ap- 
pears  from  the  same  returns  to  be  1,862. 

Beauchamp’s  Court,  the  distinguished  residence  of  the  Beau- 
champs and  the  Grevites,  stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river 
Arrow,  at  a short  distance  from  Alcester.  On  the  site  of  the  man- 
sion is  now  a farm-liouse,  occupied  by  one  of  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford’s tenants.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  takes  the  title  of  baron  from 
tins  ancient  court. 

Ragley  Hall,  the. seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  is  about 
two  miles  from  Alcester  on  the  south-west.  The  present  mansion 
was  built  by  Lord  Conway,  ancestor  of  the  noble  marquis,  about 
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the  middle  of  the  past  century ; hut  within  the  last  ten  years 
the  whole  has  experienced  important  alterations,  under  the  care 
of  the  late  Mr.  Wyatt.  This  fine  residence  is  situated  on  a com- 
manding elevation,  and  is  of  noble  size  and  proportions.  The 
building  is  three  stories  high,  and  displays  four  fronts,  each  of 
which  is  conspicuous  for  architectural  beauty.  The  spacious  in- 
terior is  well  adapted  to  purposes  of  state  and  pleasure.  The  eii- 
trance-hall  is  of  grand  proportions,  and  is  embellished  with  much 
line  stucco  work.  In  several  other  apartments  are  some  good 
pictures. 

The  attached  park  is  very  extensive,  and  abounds  in  majestic 
oak  trees,  which  are  preserved  with  scrupulous  care.  The  young 
plantations  are  also  numerous,  and  judiciously  disposed.  The 
park  is,  likewise,  adorned  by  a fine  spread  of  water,  and  is,  in 
every  feature,  a worthy  appendage  to  this  truly  noble  seat. 

The  manor  of  Coughton  came  to  the  ancient  family  of 
Throckmorton  in  consequence  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  that  line 
with  the  daughter  of  William  Spine,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV. 
The  spacious  mansion  constructed  by  this  family  at  an  early 
period,  is  still  the  residence  of  their  descendant.  Sir  John  Throck- 
morton, Bart.  Tiiis  venerable  seat,  was  originally  of  a quadran- 
gular form,  but  such  a mode  of  construction  being  found  gloomy 
and  inconvenient,  one  side  of  the  building  was  taken  down  some 
few  years  back,  and  a prospect  is  now  obtained  of  the  windings  of 
the  river  Arfow  and  the  diversified  country  beyond.  In  the  church 
of  Coughton  are  several  monuments  to  different  members  of  the 
Throckmorton  family. 

Milcott,  or  Milcote,  is  situate  on  the  southern  edge  of  the 
county,  and  is  a hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Weston  upon  Avon, 
Gloucestershire.  A branch  of  the  Grevile  family  was  long  seated 
at  Milcott,  and  had  here  a manor  house,  of  which  little  trace 
now  remains  except  some  paris  of  the  moat,  which  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  premises  attached  to  a farm-house  erected  on  the 
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Site.  Of  this  branch  of  the  Greviles  was  Lodowick,  whose  am- 
bition induced  him  to  squander  iarge  sums,  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, in  constructing  a castle  on  this  manor.  The  spot  he  chose 
was  a hill  at  a short  distance  from  the  ancient  manor  house,  on 
which  he  bestowed  the  name  of  Mount  Grevile.  But  his  expen- 
diture was  so  unlimited  that  his  affairs  became  subject  to  embar- 
rassment, and  he  endeavoured  to  retrieve  them  by  murdering  a 
wealthy  farmer,  named  Webb,  and  by  forging  a will  in  his 
own  favour,  purporting  to  be  that  of  his  victim.  This  villainy 
was  discovered,  and  Grevile  was  pressed  to  death,  having  refused 
to  plead,  in  order  to  save  the  forfeiture  of  his  lands.*  The  site  of 
the  castellated  edifice  is  still  perceptible,  but  the  building  had 
fallen  to  ruins  in  the  17th  century. 

Hewell  Grange,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  is  situate 
in  a small  detached  part  of  the  county  completely  environed  by 
Worcestershire.  This  estate  formerly  appertained  to  the  neigh- 
bouring monastery  of  Bordesley,  and  was,  with  the  site  of  that 
religious  house,  granted,  in  exchange  for  other  property,  to  An- 
drew, Lord  Windsor,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  noble  owner, 
King  Henry  VIII.  The  mansion  was  built  early  in  the  18th 
century,  and  is  of  a spacious  and  desirable  character.  The  sur- 
rounding park  possesses  an  agreeable  alternation  of  hill  and 
vale,  and  is  ornamented  with  a lake  covering  nearly  thirty 
acres  f . 

Henley  Division 

contains  the  market  town  of  Henleij  in  Arden,  and  the  following 
parishes  and  hamlets:  Aspl^y  and  Fordhall  (hamlet;)  Beaiide- 
sert ; i'laverdon;  Langley  (hamlet;)  P2W<i/«?z/ (liamlet ;)  Pres- 
ton-Bagot ; Rowmgton ; Vlknhali  (hamlet;)  Wooton-Wawen. 

HENLEY 

* For  further  particulars  connected  with  thia  event  see  Dug,  AVar,  p.  710, 
et  seq.  and  “ Beauties’'  for  Oxfordshire,  p.  517. 

t A description  of  this  seat  and  neighbourhood  oceurs  in  the  Beauties” 
for  Worcestershire,  p.  203, 
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HENLEY  IN  ARDEN, 

This  small  town  is  situated  on  the  high  road  between  SiraT 
ford  and  Birmingham,  and  is  a hamlet  to  the  extensive  parish  of 
Wootton  Wawen.  It  is  supposed  by  Dugdale,  that  this  town  ori- 
ginated in  an  assemblage  of  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  per- 
sons attending  tlie  market  held  at  the  neighbouring  castle  of 
Beaudesert;  but  the  name,  eomposed  of  the  British  old,  and 
Ley,  a place,  would  appear  to  argue  a more  remote  period  of  foun- 
dation. There  is,  however,  no  mention  of  Henley  in  Domesday; 
and  the  first  notice  of  the  town  occurs  in  a legal  instrument  drawn 
hi  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 

Peter  de  Moatfort  procured,  in  the  fifth  of  Henry  III.  the  grant 
of  a weekly  market,  and  an  annual  fair  to  last  two  days  ; but  the 
rising  fortunes  of  the  town  soon  experienced  a calamitous  check  ; 
for,  about  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Evesham,  a conflict  so  fatal  to 
the  de  Montfort  family,  this  place  was  exposed  to  conflagration. 
That  it  speedily  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  severe  visita- 
tion is  evident ; for  in  the  24th  of  Edward  I.  Henley  is  termed  a 
a borough ; and  in  the  iOth  of  Edward  III.  the  market  was  so 
well  attended,  and  the  town  in  so  prosperous  a condition,  that  the 
inhabitants  obtained  from  the  king  a licence  to  take  toll  on  vendi- 
ble commodities  brought  for  sale,  for  the  term  of  three  years, 
to  assist  in  defraying  the  charge  of  paving  the  streets. 

The  Boteler  family  were  lords  of  this  manor  in  the  loth  cen- 
tury ; and  Sir  Ralph  Boteler,  Lord  Sudley,  in  the  27th  of 
Henry  VI.  obtained,  among  other  privileges,  a confirmation  of  the 
weekly  market,  and  a grant  for  tv/o  amniai  fairs. 

The  same  Sir  Ralph  Boteler,  Lord  Sudley,  likewise  founded  a 
gild  in  the  church,  or  chapel,  of  Henley,  to  which  belonged  four 
priests,  who  were  to  pray  for  the  founder’s  soul.  In  the  26th  of 
Henry  VL”  says  Dugdale,  “ there  was  an  hospital  here  built  for 
the  relief  of  poor  people  and  strangers.  Some  think  that  the  Gild- 
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House,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  chapel,  is  the  hospital 
here  spoken  of/' 

The  chapel  of  Henley  is  a neat  and  eligible  structure,  chiefly 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.  In  the  market  place  are  the 
remains  of  a cross,  with  three  ranges  of  kneeling  places.  The 
embellishments  surmounting  the  shaft  are  now  mutilated,  but 
three  pieces  of  sculpture  still  remain  in  as  many  ornamented 
niches.  Two  of  these  represent  the  Holy  Trinity  and  the  Cru- 
cifixion. Tiie  third  consists  of  a figure,  probably  intended  for  St. 
Petei-. 

Henley  in  Arden  has  a weekly  market  and  three  annual  fairs. 
According  to  the  returns  made  to  Parliament  in  1811,  the  popu- 
lation and  number  of  houses  in  this  town  w-ere  then  as  follow : — 
houses  inhabited,  242;  imuses  uninhabited,  12  ; total  of  inhabi- 
tayts,  1,055. 

In  the  close  vicinity  of  Henley  is  BeauDESERT,  or  BelDe- 
SERT.  Here  was  a strong  castle,  erected  by  Thurstane  de  Mont- 
fort  shortly  after  the  Norman  Conquest.  This  fortified  place  con- 
tinued to  be  the  chief  residence  of  the  founder's  descendants  for 
many  ages  ; but  it  was  dismantled  (being  then  unoccupied)  in  th^ 
early  part  of  the  war  between  the  houses  of  York  aiid  Lancaster, 
Scarcely  any  traces  of  the  site  of  this  once-formidable  structure 
can  now  be  discovered.  The  church  is  rendered  interesting  by 
some  remains  of  Saxon,  Or  early  Norman,  architecture  at  the 
eastern  end. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Beaudesert  was  born,  in  the  yeat 
1715,  Richard  Jago,  whose  father  was  for  some  time  rector  of 
this  parish.  Mr.  Jago  was  educated  at  Solihull  school,  and  was 
afterwards  entered  a servitor  of  University  College,  Oxford. 
Here  he  was  much  noticed  by  many  persons  who  were  his  supe- 
riors in  rank,  and  was  fortunate  in  maturing  a friendship  with 
the  celebrated  Shenstone.  Having  taken  orders,  Mr.  Jago  served 
the  cure  of  Snitterfield,  in  this  county,  and  shortly  entered  into 
a matrimonial  connection  with  a lady  whose  virtues  and  affection 
VoL.  XV.  T formed 
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formed  the  cliief  joys  of  his  future  life.  Soon  after  his  marriage 
he  was  presented  to  two  small  contiguous  livings;  and,  at  a sub-' 
sequent  period,  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Suitterfield,  to  which 
place  he  removed,  and  bestowed  on  the  limited  grounds  attached 
to  his  residence  many  of  those  tasteful  improvements  for  which 
he  had  acquired  a relish  by  habits  of  friendly  communication 
with  Shenstone.  In  this  elegant  retirement  Mr.  Jago  composed 
various  poems,  which  are  calculated  to  convey  a favourable  opi- 
nion of  his  literary  talent,  and  which  speak,  in  nearly  every 
line,  the  tenderness  and  liberality  of  his  sentiments.  It  is 
pleasing  to  find  that  the  real  worth  of  this  amiable  poet  was 
not  neglected.  Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  who,  by  adjacency 
of  residence,  had  opportunity  of  appreciating  his  merits,  presented 
him,  in  1771,  to  the  valuable  living  of  Kilmcote ; an  advance- 
ment peculiarly  acceptable,  as  Mr.  Jago^s  family  was  large.  He 
died  in  1781,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried 
at  Suitterfield.  His  principal  writings  are  Edge  HilV^  a poem 
in  blank  verse;  The  Blackbirds  The  Swallows  and  Gold- 
finches;’^ and  The  Fable  of  Labour  and  Genius,”  the  subject  of 
which  was  suggested  by  Shenstone.* 

WooTTON  Wawen  acquires  the  second  part  of  its  appellation 
from  a person  termed  Wagen,  or  Wawen,  a man  of  some  note, 
who  was  possessed  of  this  lordship  before  the  Norman  Con- 
quest. On  the  accession  of  William  I.  Wootton  was  bestowed 
on  one  of  his  adherents,  who  chose  Stafford  for  his  principal  seat, 
and,  assuming  a surname  from  thence,  has  usually  been  termed 
Robert  de  Stadford,  or  Stafford.  The  descendants  of  this  Robert 
attained  high  distinction,  and  the  manor  of  Wootton  continued 
in  their  possession  until  the  attainder  of  Edward,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  At  a period  briefly  sub- 
sequent it  passed  to  the  family  of  Smythe.  Sir  Charles  Smythe 
was  created  Baron  Carrington,  of  Wootton,  by  Charles  I.  in  1643, 

but 

For  further  particuiars  concerning  the  Life  and  Writings  of  this  amiable 
man  and  pleasing  poet,  see  The  Cabinet  of  Poetry,”  Vol,  VI. 
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but  the  title  became  extinct  in  the  year  1705.  The  present  re- 
presentative of  this  repectable  family  is  Sir  Edward  Smythe,  Bart, 
who  has  here  a liandsome  and  commodious  mansion. 

At  Woottoii  Waweii  was  a small  Benedictine  Priory,  cell  to  the 
Abbey  of  Conclies,  in  Normandy.  This  was  founded  by  the  de 
Stafford  family,  soon  after  their  acquiring  possession  of  the  manor. 
We  have  already  observed  that  the  alien  priories  were  subject  to 
continual  severe  visitations  from  the  reigning  political  power.  Af- 
ter experiencing  many  vicissitudes,  the  revenues  of  this  cell  were 
appended,  by  Henry  VI.  to  his  great  collegiate  foundation  at 
Cambridge. 

PiNDLEY,  or  PiNLEY,  situate  to  the  north-east  of  the  village 
of  Claverdon,  was  formerly  distinguished  by  a Benedictine  nun- 
nery, founded  by  R.  de  Pilarcfinton,  shortly  after  the  Conquest. 
This  was,  however,  far  from  an  extensive  establishment,  and  was 
valued,  at  the  Dissolution,  according  to  Dugdale,  at  22/.  6^.  4c?. 
above  all  reprises.  Margery  Wigston  was  the  last  prioress,  and 
she  obtained  an  allowance  of  4/.  per  annum  during  life.  Some  re- 
mains of  the  building  are  still  to  be  seen,  attached  to  an  agricultu- 
ral abode. 

HEMLINGFORD  HUNDRED 

occupies  the  northern  portion  of  the  county,  and  is  subject  to  four 
divisions,  termed  Birmingham ; Tamworth  ; Atherstone  ; and 
Solihull.  The  Roman  Icknield,  or  Ryknild,  Street,  passes 
through  various  parts  of  this  hundred  on  the  west;  as  does  the 
Watling  Street  on  the  north-east. 

Birmingham  Division 

comprises  the  three  market  towns  of  Birmingham,'^  Coleshill, 
and  Sutton  Coldfield,  and  the  following  parishes  and  township: 

I — Curdworth;  Minworth  (township,)  Sheldon;  Wishaw,  with 
iMoxhull. 

T2  BIRMINGHAM 

I * The  town  of  Birnungham,  with  its  suburban  parishes  Aston  and  Edg« 
waston,  possesses  separate  jurisdiction. 
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This  important  inamifacturiiig  town,  which  is  distinguished  m 
the  commercial  annals  of  Great  Britain  for  a spirit  of  enterprize 
United  with  habits  of  perseverance ; for  the  rare  association  of  a 
genius  to  invent  and  a Iiand  to  execute ; is  situate  in  the  north- 
west extremity  of  Warwickshire,  in  a kind  of  peninsula  which  is 
bordered  by  parts  of  the  counties  of  Stafford  and  Worcester. 

The  name  of  this  place  is  often  pronounced  Brummicham  ; 
and  those  who  condescend  to  such  a popular  mode  of  pronun- 
ciation may  be,  in  some  shape,  defended  by  an  appeal  to  old 
ivri tings,  where  the  word  is  frequently  spelled  Brumwychehani, 
or  Bromwycham.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  original  name 
of  the  town  was  partly  formed  in  allusion  to  the  natural  growth  of 
the  shrub  termed  Broom  on  its  site ; and  it  may  be  observed 
that  two  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  bear  the  name  of 
Bromwich. 

The  first  writers  who  notice  Birmingham  mention  the  success 
with  which  the  inhabitants  cultivate  the  manufacture  of  articles 
of  an  iron  fabric;  and  Mr.  Hutton,  the  historian  of  this  populous 
and  most  industrious  town,  labours  to  establish  the  belief  of  such 
a Irade  exiting  here  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons. 
The  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  this  conjectural  opinion  are 
comprised  in  the  following  observations:  “ Upon  the  borders  of 
the  parish  stands  Aston  Furnace,  appropriated  for  melting  iron- 
stone, and  reducing  it  into  pigs  ; this  has  the  appearance  of  great 
antiquity.  From  the  melted  ore  in  this  subterranean  region  of 
infernal  aspect  is  produced  a calx,  or  cinder,  of  which  there  is  an 
enormous  mountain.  From  an  attentive  survey  the  observer  would 
suppose  so  prodigious  a heap  could  not  accumulate  in  one  hundred 
generations;  however,  it  shows  no  perceptible  addition  in  the  age 
of  man. 

There  is,  also,  a common  of  vast  extent,  called  Wednesbury 
Field,  in  which  are  the  vestiges  of  many  hundreds  of  coal- 

pils. 
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pits,  long  in  disuse,  wlach  the  curious  antiquarian  would  deem  as 
long  in  sinking,  as  the  mountain  of  cinders  in  rising.” 

Birmingham,  from  Us  situation  between  (Etocetum)  and 
Alcester  (Alaana)  is  thought  to  have  been  a station  on  the  Roman 
Icknield,  or  Ryknild,  Street*  but  no  vestiges  of  Roman  fortifica-. 
lion  are  to  be  discovered. 

It  appears  that  Birmingham  was  a place  of  some  considera-< 
tion  in  the  time  of  the  Saxons,  as  William  de  Birmingham,  Lord 
of  this  Manor,  proved,  in  the  year  1309,  that  his  ancestors  had 
the  privilege  of  a market  here  before  the  Conquest  'f . But,  in 
the  Norman  Survey,  this  place  is  merely  rated  for  four  hides  of 
land,  and  woods  of  half  a mile  in  length,  and  four  furlongs  in 
width;  the  w'hole  being  valued  at  xx>9.  At  a very  early  period 
^ the  lordship  became  vested  in  a family  who  assumed  a sur- 
ij  name  from  this  possession,  and  who  appear  to  have  liberally 
protected  the  interests  of  the  towm.  Peter  de  Birmingham  ob-, 
tained  a grant  for  a weekly  market  on  the  Thursday,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  II.  and  William  de  Birminghanj  procured,  in  t!)e 
time  of  Henry  III.  charters  for  two  yearly  fairs.  A license  to 
I take  toll,  for  the  term  of  three  years,  on  every  article  sold  in  the 
? market,  towards  the  expense  of  paving  the  streets  of  Birming- 
5 ham,  was  obtained,  through  the  influence  of  Audomore  de  Va- 
lance. Earl  of  Pembroke,  in  1319.  But  it  would  seem  that  the 
town  was  not  then  in  a very  flourishing  condition,  as,  on  this  toll 
proving  insufficient,  the  work  was  suffered  to  lie  dormant  for 
I eighteen  years.  A second  licence  for  the  term  of  three  years 
was  afterwards  obtained,  and  the  wmrk  w^as  then  completed.  The 
! de  Birmingham  family  remained  possessed  of  the  manorial  rights 
I till  the  reign  of  Henry  Vllf.  and  resided  in  a mo.ated  house  about 
,ii  sixty  yards  south  of  St.  Blartiffs  church.  The  moat  is  stiiL 
I partly  remaining,  but  the  castle  has  been  long  supplanted,  by  the. 

Si  residence  of  a manufacturer.! 

:l  T 3 till 

I ...  ' ' 

i * Hatton’s  History  of  Birmin-gharo,  p.  23. 

I t Antiquii-ies  of  Warwicksliire,  p.  899. 

i I The  site  of  the  ancient  manorial-house  has  been  recently  purchased  oC 
! Thomas 
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Through  the  centuries  occurring  between  the  period  of  the  ! 

Norman  Conquest  and  the  civil  war  in  the  time  of  Charles  i.  the  | 

inhabitants  appear  to  have  steadily  attended  to  the  labours  of  | 

the  anvil,  without  interfering  in  either  of  the  great  political  ! 

questions  which  divided  so  niany  parts  of  the  island ; except  i 

that,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IIL  William  de  Birmingham  led 
some  few  of  the  tenants  of  his  lordship  to  the  field  of  Evesham,  i 
where  they  fought  unsuccessfully  on  the  side  of  the  barons.  But,  | 
notwithstanding  the  laborious  temper  of  tise  inhabitants,  Birming- 
ham made  but  few  advances,  during  these  ages,  to  high  com-  | 
mercial  consequence,  or  greatness  of  population.  The  aspect  | 
and  character  of  the  place  in  tlie  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  are  thus  | 
noticed  by  Leland  : — The  beauty  of  Birmingham,  a good  market  1 
town  in  the  extreme  parts  of  Warwickshire,  is  one  streete,  going  | 
up  alonge,  almost  from  the  left  ripe  of  tlie  brooke,  up  a meane 
hill,  by  the  length  of  a quarter  of  a mile.  i 

“ There  be  many  smithes  in  the  town,  that  use  to  make  knives  ’ 
and  all  manner  of  catling  tools;  and  many  loriners  that  make 
bittes ; and  a great  many  naylers ; so  that  a great  part  of  the 
town  is  maii^tained  by  smithes,  who  have  their  irorf  and  sea-coal 
out  of  Staffordshire.'’^ 

In  the  disastrous  civil  war  of  the  seventeenth  century  Bir- 
mingham sided  with  the  Parliament.  King  Charles  was  here 
in  the  year  1642;  but  so  active  was  the  dislike  entertained  ' 

towards  him  by  the  inliabitanis  that  when  his  majesty  quitted  j 

the  town,  they  seized  the  carriages  containing  the  royal  plate, 
and  conveyed  them  to  Warwick  Castle.  In  the  ensuing  year  i| 
Prince  Rupert,  with  a detachment  of  2000  men,  was  ordered  to 
open  a communication  between  Oxford  and  York.  At  Birming- 
ham a single  company  of  foot,  aided  by  a troop  of  horse  from  ' 
Lichfield,  denied  him  entrance,  and  hastily  threw  up  slight 
works  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 

These 

Thomas  Francis,  Esq  by  'the  Commissioners  under  the  Lamp  and  Scaven-  f 
ger’s  Act;  and  it  is  intended  to  construct  on  this  spot  a market  for  cattle, 
horses,  ssyiiie,  kc.  The  moat  is  to  be  completely  filled  up,  and  the  buildings 
«ntirely  taken  down. 
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These  harriers  were  soon  broken,  but  the  prince  still  found 
some  difficulty  in  advancing,  as  the  inhabitants  had  filled  with 
carriages  the  deep  and  narrow  road  by  which  he  wished  to  gain 
acciss.  He  therefore  entered  by  another  avenue.  The  inhabi- 
tants, and  their  military  assistants,  opposed  him  on  each  occasion 
with  much  bravery  ; but  their  numbers  were  too  small  for  efficient 
resistance ; and,  after  a running  fight  maintained  with  great  spirit 
through  the  streets,  the  Parliamentarian  party  left  the  town  to 
the  mercy  of  their  assailants.  In  the  course  of  this  series  of 
tumultuous  conflicts,  William  Fielding,  Earl  of  Denbigh,  a volun- 
teer under  the  prince,  was  killed  by  a random  shot.  On  the 
other  side  a clergyman,  who  acted  as  governor,  was  slain  in  the 
Red  Lion  Inn,  having  refused  quarter  from  those  who  seized  him. 
Prince  Rupert,  incensed  by  the  vigorous,  but  hopeless,  resistance 
he  had  experienced,  set  fire  to  several  houses,  and  levied  a heavy 
fine  on  the  towns-people. 

In  the  year  1665,  this  place  experienced,  in  a dreadful  de- 
gree, the  disease  emphatically  termed  the  plague.  The  bodies 
of  the  numerous  victims  were  conveyed  for  interment  to  Lady 
Wood  Green>  an  acre  of  waste  land  since  denominated  the  Pest 
Ground. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  Birmingham  respectable  for  industry, 
but  limited  in  extent.  Her  laborious  habits,  unaccompanied  by 
striking  genius,  or  activity  of  speculation,  have  not  yet  lifted  her 
above  the  level  of  such  a society  of  mere  smiths  as  were  seen 
working  at  the  forge  by  the  observant  Leland.  The  restoration 
of  monarchy  in  the  person  of  Charles  II.  is  the  period  from  which 
Birmingham  dates  her  great  rise  in  commercial  prosperity.*  Im- 
plements of  husbandry,  tools  used  in  carpentry,  and  such  coarse 
articles  of  iron  manufacture,  had,  till  now,  chiefly  engrossed  the 

T 4 attention 

* It  is  traditionally  said  that  the  increase  of  the  town  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  was  in  a great  degree  owing  to  what  was  termed  the  Five  Mile 
Act,  which  drove  the  Nonconformist  preachers  from  corporate  towns.  In 
Birmingham  these  ejected  ministers  found  an  asylum  ; and  their  congrega- 
tions following  them,  added  considerably  to  the  population  of  the  place. 
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attenllon  of  the  artizan.  The  reign  of  the  second  Charles,  adong 
holiday  after  the  troubles  of  civil  contest,  produced  a relaxation, 
in  public  manners,  and  a demand  for  those  embellishments  of 
luxury,  which  may  be  termed  the  playthings  of  elegant  habit. 
In  this  reign  the  toy  trade  was  first  cultivated  in  Birmingham. 
Industry,  the  great  basis  of  successful  effort,  was  already  the  pos- 
session of  the  natives.  Encouragement  stimulated  genius  ; and 
the  trade  J»as  since  been  carried  to  an  extent  unprecedented  in  the 
annals  of  manufacture,  and  productive  not  only  of  local  wealth,  but 
of  national  pride. 

From  the  Restoration  to  the  present  time  the  history  of  Bir- 
mingham is  happily  comprised  in  a view  of  its  progress  in  arts, 
buildings,  population,  and  commercial  opulence,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  lamentable  instance  of  a turbulent  and  most  dan- 
gerous spirit  in  the  lower  classes.  On  Thursday,  July  14,  1701, 
about  eigbty-one  persons  of  various  denominations  assembled  at 
the  hotel,  in  this  town,  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  French 
llevolulion.  A mob  collected ; and  the  party  assembled  for  the 
celebration  prudently  retired.  But  the  populace,  not  content 
with  this  moderate  triumph,  broke  the  windows  of  the  hotel;  and, 
their  numbers  increasing,  they  proceeded  to  acts  of  more  seri- 
ous violence,  encouraging  each  other  in  the  work  of  devastation 
by  clamours,  fantastically  expressive  of  a love  of  church,  king, 
and  good  order ! The  horrors  of  a popular  ferment  in  a place 
containing  such  numerous  throngs  of  artizans,  to  whom  riot  was 
as  a festival  when  once  it  was  set  on  foot,  may  be  readily  ima- 
gined. The  idle  and  the  vicious  issued  from  every  alley  of  the 
town  ; and,  joining  the  cry  oP‘  No  false  Rights  of  man  stimu- 
lated the  inflamed  and  thoughtless  congregation  of  labourers  to 
such  undertakings  as  promised  most  plunder.  As  the  mob  pro- 
fessed themselves  peculiar  friends  to  the  Church  of  England, 
they  commenced  their  operations  by  setting  fire  to  the  meeting- 
house belonging  to  the  celebrated  Dr.  Priestley.  This  they  soon 
reduced  to  ashes ; and  a second  conventicle  shared  the  same 
fate.  They  then  proceeded  to  the  dwelling  of  the  philosophic  and 
amiable  preacher,  which  was  about  a mile  distant  from  the  town. 

Dr. 
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Pr.  Priestley,  himself,  happily  escaped  their  rage;  but  they 
burned  his  extensive  premises ; and,  we  lament  to  say,  that  his 
philosophical  apparatus,  and  valuable  manuscripts  (the  fruits  of 
many  years'*  labour  and  observation)  perished  in  the  flames! 

The  mob  remained  in  possession  of  power  for  the  three  follow-  ‘ 
ing  days,  though  judicious  steps  were  taken  by  the  magistrates 
to  appease  the  tumult.  These  horrible  days  will  be  long  remem- 
bered in  Birmingham  ! All  business  was  necessar  ily  at  a pause. 
The  principal  shops  were  shut,  and  no  inhabitant  deemed  him- 
self secure  from  the  visitation  of  a throng  so  perniciously  com- 
pounded of  the  capricious  and  the  designing.  The  firebrand 
spread  its  ravages  in  town  and  country ; and  many  of  the  rioters, 
reduced  to  a state  of  brutal  intoxication  by  the  liquors  which 
they  plundered,  perished  in  the  flames  which  themselves  had 
raised.  On  the  evening  of  Sunday  the  17th,  military  assistance 
arrived;  but  the  rumour  of  such  an  approach  was  sufficient. 
This  mob  had  too  much  ferocity  to  possess  genuine  courage; 
and  the  despicable  concourse,  so  formidable  to  the  unarmed,  slunk 
quietly  away  on  the  slightest  appearance  of  opposition. 

Among  the  ravages  committed  in  this  disastrous  season,  must 
be  noticed  the  following: — On  Friday,  the  lf>th  of  July,  were 
burned  the  mansion  of  John  Ryland,  Esq.  at  Easy  Hill;  Bor- 
desley  Hall,  the  elegant  residence  of  Mr.  Taylor ; and  Mr.  Hut- 
ton’s house,  and  stock  in  the  paper  trade,  books,  furniture,  &c. 
at  Birmingham.  On  Saturday,  the  16th,  were  destroyed  the 
house  and  furniture  of  the  Iruly  respectable  Mr.  Hutton,  at  Salt- 
ley,  the  country  residence  of  that  gentleman ; the  residence  of 
George  Humphreys,  Esq.  and  that  of  William  Russell,  Esq.  of' 
Showel  Green  ; Moseley  Hall,  a seat  occupied  by  the  venerable 
Lady  Carhampton,  who  was  enfeebled  and  blind  through  age. 
Five  other  houses  were  also  burned  in  the  course  of  this  day. 

Sunday  the  17th  was  ushered  to  notice  by  the  destructiom  of 
King’s  Wood  meeting-house;  and,  on  the  same  day,  besides  other 
devastation,  the  mob  plundered  Edgbaston  Hall,  the  residence  of 
Dr.  Withering, 
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The  damage  arising  from  these  outrages  was  moderately  esti* 
mated  at  60,000/.  Public  justice  was  satisfied  by  the  execution  of  / 
two  of  the  principal  offenders ; and  an  act  was  obtained,  in  1793, 
to  reimburse  the  persons  whose  property  had  sustained  injury. 

The  buildings  of  Birmingham,  like  those  of  most  English 
towns  not  formed  in  dependence  on  a castellated  edifice,  were 
originally  placed  in  a low  and  watery  situation.  The  chief  street 
of  the  ancient  town  is  that  termed  Digbeth,  a tract  naturally 
well  sheltered,  and  containing  some  excellent  springs,  which  still 
form  the  best  resource  of  the  town  in  point  of  water.  At  the 
time  of  the  Restoration  it  is  supposed  that  Birmingham  consisted 
of  about  fifteen  streets,  though  not  all  finished ; and  about  nine 
hundred  houses.  The  increase  of  buildings  since  that  period  has 
exceeded  the  calculations  of  the  most  sanguine  ; and  the  town  no 
longer  crouches  in  humility  of  site,  but  boldly  solicits  the  ingress 
of  the  winds  from  each  point  of  the  compass.  Modern  Birming- 
ham is  approached  on  every  side  by  an  ascent,  except  from  the 
norlh-w  est ; and,  as  scarcely  any  of  the  streets  fie  on  a dead  flat, 
every  shower  conduces  to  cleanliness  and  health. 

As  the  chief  parts  of  this  immense  town  are  of  comparatively 
modern  erection,  the  examiner  will  be  induced  to  expect  that  the 
great  errors  of  antiquity,  in  respect  to  formation  of  streets  and 
character  of  domestic  architecture,  are  here  avoided ; and,  in  a 
general  point  of  view,  he  will  find  that  his  anticipations  were 
correct.  Many  of  the  avenues  are  of  a desirable  width.  Where 
the  population  is  composed  of  such  various  classes  no  regularity 
of  building  can  be  expected;  but  the  greater  portion  of  the  houses 
are,  in  appearance,  of  a highly  creditable  description.  Few 
dwellings  are  calculated  to  convey  a just  notion  of  the  great  opu-p 
|ence  enjoyed  by  many  persons  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits*; 

but 

* From  this  remark,  however,  must  be  excepled  the  Crescent,  intended  to 
comprehend  a truly  fine  range  of  domestic  buildings.  According  to  the  ori- 
g;inal  plan,  the  houses  are  ‘2o  in  number,  and  are  elevated  on  a terrace, 
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but  the  principal  houses  connected  with  shops  for  the  display  of 
goods  in  trade  are  eligible  and  commodious.  It  appears  that  a 
kind  of  mania  for  building  has  for  some  time  prevailed  in  Bir- 
mingham ; and  we  are  compelled  to  observe,  on  the  authority  of 
the  historian  of  the  town,  that  the  architecture  prevailing  in  tene- 
ments of  an  inferior  order  is  rather  shewy  than  lasting.  The 
proprietor  generally  contracts  for  a house  of  certain  dimensions, 
at  a stipulated  price  : this  induces  the  artist  to  use  some  ingredi- 
ents of  the  cheaper  kind,  and  sometimes  to  try  whether  he  can 
cement  the  building  with  sand  instead  of  lime.  Many  of  these 
bouses,’^  continues  Mr.  Hutton,  ‘‘  have  been  brought  forth,  an- 
swered the  purposes  for  which  they  were  created,  and  been  buried 
in  the  dust,  during  my  acquaintance  with  Birmingham.’^  * 

But  as  the  most  distinguished  efforts  of  this  enterprising  place 
are  directed  to  the  advance  of  its  manufactures,  it  is  there  that 
we  should  look  for  the  chief  display  of  the  builder’s  skill ; and 
every  principal  fabric  connected  with  the  numerous  arts  cultivated 
iti  this  great  toy-shop  of  Europe,”  is  commodious,  substantial, 
and  judiciously  adapted  to  its  object. 

The  number  of  domestic  buildings,  and  of  inhabitants,  has  beeR 
thus  traced  through  different  periods  : 


A.  D. 

Streets. 

Houses. 

Inhabitants. 

1700 

2504...  .. 

15  03^ 

1731.... 



51 

.23,280 

1741.... 

4114 

24,660 

1781.... 

....125 

1791.... 

To  this  statement  we  add  that,  according  to  the  returns  under 
the  population  act  for  1801,  the  number  of  inhabited  houses  in 

Birmingham, 

feet  long,  and  17  feet  high.  The  long  and  calamitous  war,  which  operated 
severely  on  the  trade  of  Birmingham,  caused  an  interruption  in  the  progress 
of  this  undertaking.  But,  with  the  welcome  return  of  peace,  the  speedj 
completion  of  the  buildings  ma^'  now  be  confidently  expected,, 
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Birmingliasu,  including  the  parishes  of  Aston  and  Edgbaslon,  was 
then  14,?528;  and  of  unsnbabited  houses,  1875.*  The  same  re-' 
turns  state  the  total  of  persons  to  be  73,670. 

The  returns  under  the  population  act  for  1811,  make  the  num- 
bers as  follow,  including,  as  in  the  previous  instance,  the  two 
suburban  parishes  : houses  inhabited,  16,653;  houses  uninhabited, 
278;  houses  building,  140;  total  of  inhabitants,  85,753. 

The  inland  situation  of  Birmingham  was  unfavourable  to  the, 
first  views  of  commercial  interchange  on  a large  scale ; and  not 
any  navigable  river  flows  near  the  confines  of  the  town.  But  in- 
dustry and  art  have  supplied  every  deficiency.  From  Birming- 
ham, as  from  a centre,  twelve  roads  proceed  to  as  uiany  towns; 
and  considerable  improvements  have  lately  taken  place  in  the 
whole  of  these  thoroughfares.  The  introduction  of  canal  navi- 
gation is,  however,  the  great  auxiliary  to  the  commerce  of  the 
place.  By  this  mode  of  conveyance  a communication  is  now 
effected  on  easy  terms  with  the  metropolis  and  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal trading  places  in  the  island.  The  benefits  arising  from 
such  a facility  of  interchange  are  calculated,  in  a season  favour- 
able to  manufacture,  to  lift  Birmingham  to  a prouder  height  than 
it  has  even  yet  attained,  or  ventured  to  anticipate. 

Many  improvements  have  been  latterly  effected  in  the  interior 
of  the  town,  in  consequence  of  acts  obtained  in  the  years  1769, 
and  1801,  “ for  lighting,  watching,  and  paving  the  streets;  and 
for  removing  obstructions  that  were  prejudicial  to  the  health  or 
convenience  of  the  inhabitants.^^  As  Birmingham  does  not  pos- 
sess an  incorporated  magistracy,  the  right  of  interfering  with  the 
obstructions  here  noticed  remained  wilh  the  person  exercising 
the  manorial  privileges,  before  the  obtention  of  the  above  acts  ; 
and  such  a power  must  needs  be  supposed  inadequate  to  the  cor- 
rection of  abuses  likely  to  occur  in  the  disposal  of  buildings  formed 
by  so  numerous  a population.  The  town  is  now  fairly  lighted; 
but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  prosperous  a place  should  yet  have 
to  perform  the  necessary  work  of  paving  the  foot-ways  with  flag- 
stone. 

Among 

^ This  return  includes  hoiis«H:-  then  building. 
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Among  the  internal  improvements  which  have  lately  been 
effected  it  must  be  observed  tliat  several  buildings  which  encum- 
bered the  bull-ring,  or  market-place,  have  been  removed ; and  in 
an  eligible  part  of  this  area  was  erected,  in  1809,  a good  statue 
of  the  brave  and  successful  naval  commander^  Lord  Nelson,  exe- 
cuted by  Westmacot. 

A town  not  possessing  a charter  of  incorporation,  fails  to  pre- 
sent such  a variety  of  public  structures  as  would  appear  suited  to 
its  magnitude  or  resources.  The  following  are  the  principal  builds 
ings  dedicated  to  religious  use,  to  charitable  purposes,  or  topublie 
amusement. 

St.  Martinis  Church  is  situate  at  the  upper  end  of  Digheth^ 
and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  corn-market.  It  has  been 
remarked,^'’  says  Mr.  Hutton,  that  the  antiquity  of  this  church 
is  too  remote  for  historical  light.^^*  We  presume  that  the  vener- 
able historian  alludes  to  the  foundation  of  a church  on  this  site, 
as  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  present  structure  cannot  be  as- 
cribed to  an  earlier  period  than  the  13th  century.  This  buildiiig- 
was  originally  formed  of  stone,  but  in  the  year  1690,  the  whole 
of  the  edifice,  except  the  spire,  was  cased  with  brick.  The  altera- 
tions and  repairs,  effected  at  different  periods,  are  lamentably  in- 
consistent with  the  ancient  and  untouched  character  of  the  lower 
portion  of  the  spire. 

This  church  underwent  many  alterations,  and  a tliorough  re- 
pair, at  the  expense  of  more  than  4000/.  in  1786.  At  this  time 
the  interior  was  entirely  renovated  • but  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
the  inclination  to  beautify  should  have  led  those  entrusted  witli 
the  care  of  the  works,  to  treat  with  little  respect  some  monii- 
ments  intended  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  several  of  the  an- 
cient Lords  of  Birmingham.  These  monuments  sustain  recm;i» 
hent  effigies,  but  have  not  any  inscription.  The  furniture  of  the 
church  is  respectable  and  appropriate  - and  the  steeple  is  provided 
with  twelve  musical  bells. 

Until 

^ Itistory  of  Birmingham^  p.  Stf* 
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Until  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  RirmingharE 
remained  one  parish.  A triangular  portion  of  the  town,  covering' 
about  one  hundred  acres,  was  then  divided  from  the  rest,  and 
constituted  a separate  parochial  district,  by  the  name  of  St.  Phi- 
lipps. A church  for  the  new  parish  was  begun,  by  act  of  Par- 
liament, in  1711,  and  was  completed  in  1719.  This  structure 
stands  on  elevated  ground,  and  is  judiciously  placed  in  an  open 
area,  calculated  to  display  to  much  advantage  its  claims  to  archi- 
tectural beauty.  The  appendant  yard,  or  cemetery,  occupies  four 
acres,  and  is  planted  with  numerous  trees.  The  building  is  of 
an  embellished,  but  chaste  and  elegant,  character.  The  steeple 
on  the  west  is  surmounted  by  a cupola ; for  many  hints  in  the 
design  of  which  the  architect  was  evidently  indebted  to  the 
splendid  fabric  of  St.  PauFs,  in  London.  The  interior  is  con- 
spicuous for  a tasteful  union  of  simplicity  with  decoration.  In 
the  vestry  is  a theological  library,  bequeathed  by  the  first  rector, 
William  Higgs,  for  the  use  of  the  clergy  in  Birmingham  and  its 
vicinity.  Mr.  Higgs  also  left  the  sum  of  200/.  for  a future  pur- 
chase ; and  a handsome  library  adjoining  the  parsonage-hous® 
was  erected  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Madan,  in  1792. 

A third  church,  termed  the  Free  (or  Christ)  Church,  is  now 
building ; and  the  interior  is  so  far  completed  that  the  structure 
is  opened  for  divine  worship.  This  additional  edifice  is  designed 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  lower  classes,  which,  in  such  a town, 
must  be  much  too  numerous  to  find  seats  in  the  churches  for- 
merly deemed  sufficient.  The  liberal  good  sense  which  promoted 
such  an  undertaking  cannot  be  too  much  praised. 

Tiie  Free  Church  is  suitably  plain,  both  in  its  external 
and  interior  features ; but  it  will  be  readily  believed  suffi- 
ciently substantial,  when  we  observe  that  nearly  20,000/.  have 
been  already  expended  on  the  buildings.  A portico  and  stee- 
ple, to  complete  the  structure,  are  now  in  an  advanced  state 
of  progress.  His  Majesty  had  condescendingly  intended  to  lay 
the  first  stone  of  this  edifice,  but  was  induced  to  depute  the  office 
to  the  late  Earl  of  Dartmouth.  He,  howevCiP  graciously  pre- 
sented 
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s€nted  the  trustees  witli  the  sum  of  1000/.  towards  the  further- 
ance of  the  building. 

Birmingham,  likewise,  contains  five  Chapeh  for  the  exercise 
of  the  established  religion. 

St.  John’s  Chapel,  Deritend,  although  now  encompassed  by 
the  extended  streets  of  Birmingham,  is,  in  fact,  a chapel  of  ease 
to  the  parish  of  Aston.  This^  chapelry  was  founded  in  the  year 
1382 ; but  the  ancient  building  having  fallen  to  decay,  the  body 
of  the  present  structure,  which  is  a commodious  and  respectable 
place  of  worship,  was  erected  in  1735.  A square  tower  at  the 
western  end  was  added  in  1762. 

St.  Bartholomeiv’ s Chapel,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
town,  is  calculated  to  accommodate  about  800  persons.  This 
building  was  raised  in  the  year  1749,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable 
for  the  circumstance  of  not  standing  due  cast  and  west.  The 
chancel  inclines  considerably  towards  the  north. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  the  population  of  the 
town,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  in  1772  for  the  erection 
of  two  additional  chapels.  These  are  termed  St.  Mary’s  and  St, 
Paul’s.  The  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  is  of  an  octagonal 
form,  but  destitute  of  ail  pretensions  to  architectural  beauty.  St. 
PauPs  chapel  is  a respectable  stone  building,  though  not  com- 
pleted according  to  the  original  design.  At  the  west  is  a low 
square  tower,  intended  to  support  an  ornamental  spire  or  steeple ; 
but  the  inhahitants  have  hitherto  wanted  public  spirit  to  carry 
this  intention  into  effect.  The  interior  is  fitted  up  in  a manner 
peculiarly  plain,  with  the  exception  of  the  window  over  the  com- 
munion table,  which  is  filled  with  painted  glass,  executed  by 
Francis  Eginfon,  and  expressive  of  different  passages  in  the  story 
of  St.  Paul. 

The  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  James,  is  formed  from  a mansion 
erected  some  years  back,  by  Dr.  Ash,  an  eminent  physician  of 
Birmingham,  on  land  leased  to  him  by  Sir  Lister  Holt,  Bart. 
This  intended  residence  was  not  completed  ; and,  in  the  year 
1810,  the  building  was  consecrated,  and  converted  to  its  present 
use,  after  undergoing  suitable  alterations. 
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There  are  twenty  meeting-houses  for  various  classes  of  dissen- 
ters ; and  one  Jewish  synagogue. 

Tiie  Free-School  is  aii  extensive  and  noble  foundation,  fof 
Which  the  inhabitants  are  indebted  to  the  piety  of  King  Edward 
VI.  and  the  good  sense  of  his  advisers.  The  history  of  this 
establishment  is  connected  with  that  of  a Gild  founded  at  Bir- 
mingham in  the  year  1389,  and  termed  the  Gild  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  On  the  dissolution  of  such  fraternities,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  the  revenues  of  this  association  were  valued  at 
31/.  25.  \Dd.  The  lands  continued  vested  in  the  Crown  till  1552^ 
when  King  Edward  VI.  assigned  them  to  certain  inhabitants  of 
Birmingham,  for  the  foundation  of  a gramraar-scliool ; and  so 
great  has  been  the  increase  in  the  value  of  landed  property  in  this 
neighbourhood,  that  the  annual  produce  is  now  more  than  2000/, 
The  present  building  was  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  and  is  a spacious,  ornamental,  and  well-adapted 
structure.  Seven  Exhibitioners  are  sent  to  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford ; and  several  inferior  schools,  in  different  parts  of  the  towiii 
sire  supported  by  the  flourishing  finances  of  this  establishment. 

The  Charity,  or  Blue-Coat-School,  is  supported  by  vo- 
luntary subscription.  The  buildings  are  extensive  and  eligible. 
‘I’he  income  of  this  laudable  institution  amounted,  in  the  year 
1813,  to  1327/.  1?5.  Id.  One  hundred  and  fifty  orphan  boys,  and 
forty  girls,  are  here  maintained  and  educated. 

There  is,  also,  a Dissenting  Charity  School,  for  females  only, 
which  is  well  supported,  and  conducted  with  great  discretion. 
The  Sunday  Schools  are  numerous,  and  are  calculated  to  produce 
important  benefits  to  the  lower  orders  of  so  thickly -populated  a 
town. 

It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  do  not  close  the  list  of 
establishments  for  gratuitous  education,  without  being  enabled  to 
state  that  large  seminaries  have  been  instituted  on  the  plans  of 
Lancaster  and  Dr.  Bell.  The  school,  framed  on  the  system  of 
the  former  person,  was  opened  in  1809,  for  the  instruction  of 
four  hundred  boys;  and,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Veevers  (who  is  now  employed  in  the  organization  of  schools, 
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on  the  same  priiiciple^  throughout  Ireland,)  this  establishment 
has  attained  a degree  of  perfection  calculated  to  render  it  ^ 
model  for  institutions  of  the  same  very  useful  nature.  About 
400  boys,  and  130  girls,  receive  education  according  to  the 
system  of  Dr.  Bell.  For  the  use  of  this  institution  a spacious 
building  was  completed  in  the  year  1813. 

A General  Hospital  at  Birmingham  was  commenced  in  the 
year  1766;  but,  although  the  walls  of  the  building  were  then 
erected,  the  completion  of  the  design  was  impeded  for  twelve 
years.  After  that  period  of  interruption  the  humane  instigators 
of  the  undertaking  were  enabled  to  carry  their  wishes  into  effect. 
The  building  was  augmented  by  two  Avings,  in  the  year  1790, 
and  now  ranks  amongst  the  most  ornamental  fabrics  of  the  town, 
while  it  gratefully  proclaims  the  liberality  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  annual  subscriptions,  and  the  dividends  on  the  funded  pro- 
perty possessed  by  this  institution,  amounted,  in  the  year  1813, 
to  1945/.  and  the  legacies  to  1309/.  The  number  of  patients 
admitted  and  discharged  in  the  same  year  exceeded  1500. 

A handsome  building  was  raised  in  the  year  1808,  and  appro- 
priated to  the  use  of  a Dispensary.  This  charity  is  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions.  The  subscription  for  the  year  1S13 
amounted  to  600/. ; and  the  legacies,  and  other  donations,  were 
at  the  same  time  stated  at  near  1200/. 

I A central  Society  was  formed  here  in  the  year  1813,  for  the 
^ Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  This  institution  embraces, 

' in  the  liberality  of  its  intentions,  most  of  the  midland  counties  ; 
and  is  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Braidwood,  son  of  the  ingenious 
founder  of  a system  for  the  communication  of  new  ideas  to  a 
class  of  afflicted  mortals,  long  considered  beyond  the  pale  of  hu- 
man assistance.  Fifteen  subjects  have  already  been  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  tuition. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  Vlll.  William  Lench,  a native  of  Bir- 
mingham, bequeathed  his  estate  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  ahns^ 
houses,  and  for  the  repair  of  the  streets  of  the  town.  The  finances 
of  this  charity  are  at  present  so  flourishing,  that  the  trustees  have 
I Vgl.  XV.  U been 
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been  enabled  to  add  to'the  number  of  tenements  for  the  reception 
of  the  poor. 

The  Theatre  is  a building  correspondent  in  size  and  character  to 
the  population  and  opulence  of  the  place.  The  front  is  a handsome 
elevation,  judiciously  airy  and  inviting ; and  the  interior  is  ar- 
ranged with  considerable  taste.  This  place  of  rational  amuse- 
ment is  joined  by  a tavern  and  hotel,  comprising  an  elegant 
assembly-room,  in  which  are  also  held  periodical  concerts,  patro- 
nized by  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

A Public  Library  at  Birmingham  was  commenced  in  the  year 
1779;  but  this  desirable  institution  moved  in  a tardy  progress, 
until  aided  by  the  advice  and  assistance  of  Dr.  Priestley,  in  178*2. 
Since  that  period  it  has  progressively  advanced  in  estimation, 
and  a handsome  building  has  been  erected,  from  a design  by  Mr. 
William  Hollins,  of  Birmingham.  The  collection  of  books  con- 
sists of  about  20,000  volumes,  many  of  which  are  of  considerable 
rarity  and  value. 

Another  Public  Library  has  been  instituted,  which  has  nearly 
four  hundred  subscribers,  and  is  in  an  improving  condition.  This 
is  designated  the  Nmv  Library. 

A Philosophical  Society  has  also  been  formed ; and  a build- 
ing is  set  apart  for  experiments  in  chemistry,  and  other  scientific 
pursuits.  The  fellows  of  this  institution  occasionally  deliver 
public  lectures,  which  are  well  attended. 

It  will  necessarily  be  expected  that  the  persons  thrown  helpless 
on  society  by  ^imbecile  old  age,  or  early  youth,  must  be  numerous 
in  a town  possessing  so  large  a population.  For  the  reception  of 
these  a spacious  Workhouse  was  erected  in  1733,  to  which  seve- 
ral additions  have  been  made  at  different  periods. 

A new  Prison,  on  a judicious  plan,  was  built  in  1806,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  9000/.  Towards  the  front  are  spacious  rooms,  used  for 
the  meetings  of  the  county  magistrates,  and  for  other  business  of 
a public  nature. 

Barracks,  capable  of  receiving  162  men,  were  erected  in 
1793. 
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The  trade  and  manufactures  of  this  great  town  engross  a spa-* 
clous  field,  on  which  it  is  our  province  to  touch  only  lightly. 
We  have  observed  that  the  anvil  employed  the  hand  of  the  indus- 
trious inhabitant  at  the  earliest  period  in  which  Birmingham  is 
noticed  in  the  page  of  the  topographer;  and  that  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.  was  the  period  that  imparted  a stimulus  to  inge- 
nuity, and  suggested  those  varieties  of  invention  which  have  now 
rendered  the  name  of  Birmingham  familiar  in  nearly  every  clime 
visited  by  the  sail  of  the  British  merchant.  It  appears  that, 
until  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Birmingham  manufac- 
turer was  content  to  stay  at  home,  and  patiently  wait  for  the 
visits  of  such  dealers  as  held  his  articles  in  request;  but,  about 
that  period,  a more  extended  system  of  traffic  obtained.  He 
then  began  to  employ  the  merchant  as  the  vender  of  his  goods ; 
and,  speedily  profiting  by  experience,  lie  has  since  deputed  per* 
sons,  connected  with  his  own  firm,  to  dispose  of  his  produce  at 
every  accessible  market.  The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  place 
evinces  the  propriety  of  the  course  pursued  by  its  industrious 
inhabitants.  The  manufactures  of  Birmingham  are  considerably 
indebted  to  the  exertions  of  a spirited  individual,  the  late  Mr. 
John  Taylor,  who  introduced  the  gilt  button,  the  painted,  ja- 
panned>  and  gilt  snuff-boxes,  and  the  numerous  variety  of  ena- 
melled articles.  Mr.  Taylor  died  in  1775.  The  manufacture  of 
steel  was  first  practised  at  Birmingham  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  manufacture  of  guns  was  commenced  by  a person  residing 
in  Digbeth,  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  This  profitable  and 
important  trade  is  cultivated  with  such  eminent  success,  tliat 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  muskets  have  for  some  time  been 
forwarded  weekly  to  government.  To  the  great  benefit  of  the 
persons  engaged  in  this  manufacture,  a Proof-House,  or  office 
for  the  trying  and  proving  of  gun-barrels,  was  established  at  Bir- 
mingham in  1813. 

The  manufacture  of  brass  was  introduced  to  this  town  about 
the  year  1740.  The  trade  was  at  first  confined  to  a few  opulent 
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individuals  ; but  numerous  brass-works  have  been  erected  within 
the  last  thirty  years  ; and  this  branch  of  manufacture  is  now  cul- ' 
tivated  on  liberal  principles  of  competition,  equally  to  the  benefit 
of  the  town,  and  the  accommodation  of  the  public  at  large. 

The  immense  establishment  of  Messrs.  Bouiton  and  Watt,  at 
Soho,  (situate  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  at  the  distance  of  about 
one  mile  and  a half  from  Birmingham,)  communicates  many  ad- 
vantages to  the  trade  of  this  place,  and  is  in  itself  a prominent 
object  of  national  interest.  For  an  historical  notice  of  this  stu- 
pendous assemblage  of  manufactories,  we  refer  the  reader  to  the 

Beauties’^  for  Staffordshire.* 

In  thus  briefly  alluding  to  the  commencement,  and  progress 
of  the  principal  trades  cultivated  in  Birmingham,  we  merely  at- 
tempt to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  character  of  her  manu- 
factures and  pursuits.  An  enumeration  of  the  various  classes  of 
manufacture  ingrafted  on  these  original  stocks,  would  afford  mat- 
ter for  a distinct  and  extensive  volume.  The  failure  of  inter- 
course with  the  United  States  has  lately  been  felt  severely  by 
the  manufacturing  interest,  (and  in  that  interest  the  whole  town 
is  involved;)  but  fresh  wharfs  are  still  constructing  on  the  sides 
of  the  canals,  those  great  liquid  roads  which  so  eminently  con- 
duce to  the  prosperity  of  the  place  ! And  Birmingham  is  at  pre- 
sent not  only  augmenting  in  size,  but  appears  to  possess,  in  its 
own  ingenuity,  resources  to  employ  and  sustain  its  increasing 
population. 

A great  portion  of  the  success  of  Birmingham  in  commercial 
pursuits  has  been  attributed  to  its  freedom  from  charteral  laws. 
The  possession  of  industry  is  here  a sufficient  qualification  for  its 
exercise  ; and  talent  supplies  the  place  of  birth-right.  The  in- 
ternal polity  of  this  great  town  is  yet  directed  by  two  constables, 
annually  chosen,  and  by  the  following  officers,  (also  elected 
yearly,)  who  are,  in  fact,  no  more  than  servants  to  the  lord  of 
tfie  manor : 

A High  Bailiff. 

Low  Bailiff. 


* F.  838,  et  seq. 
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Headborough. 

Two  High  TasterSo 
Two  Low  Tasters. 

Two  Affeirers. 

Two  Leather- Sealers. 

The  high-bailiff  is  to  inspect  the  markets.  Tiie  low-bailiff 
aummoiis  a jury,  who  choose  all  the  other  oiiicers.  The  head- 
borough  acts  as  assistant  to  the  constables.  The  high-taster& 
examine  the  beer,  as  to  quality  and  measure ; and  the  low-tasters, 
inspect  the  meat  exposed  to  sale.  The  affeirers  ratify  the  rent 
and  amercements  between  the  lord  and  bis  tenants.  The  leather- 
sealers  are  now  only  nominal  ofScers ; for  though  BlrminghaiA 
was  once  a noted  market  for  leather,  and  abounded  with  tanners, 
the  trade  fell  into  disuse  at  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

In  consideration  of  the  multifarious  pecuniary  disagreements 
of  a minor  character,  which  must  necessarily  occur  in  so  exten- 
sive a population,  the  chief  inhabitants  procured,  in  1752,  an 
act  for  the  recovery  of  debts  under  forty  sliillings.  By  this  act 
twenty-two  commissioners  were  appointed,  three  to  be  a quorum., 
These  commissioners  hold  periodical  meetings  for  the  dispatch 
of  business,  and  their  determinations  are  final.  Two  clerks  at- 
tend the  court,  who  retain  the  situation  for  life,  and  are  chosen 
alternately  by  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  commissioners. — 
By  an  Act  of  Parliament  obtained  in  1807,  the  power  of  this, 
court  was  extended  to  the  cognizance  of  all  debts  not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  five  pounds. 

The  principal  weekly  market  at  Birmingham  is  still  held,  as  at 
the  earliest  period,  on  the  Thursday.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that 
so  populous  and  thriving  a town  is  destitute  of  an  eligible  mar-, 
ket-place.  Corn  is  sold  by  sample  at  the  Bull- Ring;  and  the 
whole  area  of  the  spot  so.  denominated  is.  crowded  on  the  market- 
day  with  stalls,  for  the  sale  af  vegetables,  and  difierent  articles 
of  country  produce.  But  the  ample  supplies  of  every  kind  de- 
mand a,  larger  place  of  sale ; and  various  distant  and  incon ve- 
il 3.  ' ' nient 
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nient  parts  of  the  town  are  chosen  for  the  offer  of  other  market- 
able articles. 

A market  on  the  Tuesday,  for  the  sale  of  hay,  was  opened  in 
1791.  There  is  one  annual  fair  for  cattle  ; and  there  are,  like- 
wise, several  wakes  atmualiy  held  for  amusement,  on  the  borders^ 
of  the  town. 

Richard  Smallbroke,  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry, 
born  at  Birmingham  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century.  This 
prelate  was  much  respected  in  his  diocese,  and  was  the  author  of 
several  literary  works,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  which  is 
‘‘  A Treatise  in  Vindication  of  the  Miracles  of  Jesus  written 
ip  consequence  of  the  attack  made  by  Woolston, 


The  immediate  vicinity  of  Birmingham  is  rendered  of  an  inter- 
esting and  ornamental  character,  by  numerous  small  allotments 
of  garden-ground,  which  afford  a healthful  and  pleasing  amuse- 
ment to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  are  compelled,  by  their  trad- 
ing pursuits,  to  reside  in  the  populous  and  confined  streets  of  the 
town.  There  are,  likewise,  many  public  gardens  and  bowling- 
greens,  respectively  suited  to  the  manners  and  disposition  of 
every  class. 

The  surrounding  country  is,  at  many  points,  diversified  and 
picturesque ; and  is  embellished  by  numerous  villas  belonging  to 
the  principal  persons  of  this  great  town.  Perhaps  the  critical 
examiner  would  be  tempted  to  suggest  alterations  in  the  archi- 
tectural arrangement  of  some  of  tliese  retreats;  but  many  are 
conspicuous  for  size  and  real  elegance. 

At  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  from  Birmingham,  on  the 
south-west,  is  Edgbaston-Hall.  A mansion  on  this  site, 
which  had  long  been  tbe  residence  of  the  Middlemore  family, 
was  garrisoned  by  some  of  the  Parliamentarian  troops  in  the  civil 
war  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  same  building  was  burned 
to  the  ground  by  the  populace  of  Birmingham,  in  the  days  imme- 
diately antecedent  to  the  Revolution,  lest  it  should  be  used  as  a 
|)lace  of  refuge  for  Papists  ! The  present  structure  was  erected 
2 in 
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in  the  year  1717,  by  Sir  H.  Gough,  who  purchased  the  Edg- 
haston  estate  of  tlie  heirs  of  the  Middleraore  family,  for  the  sum 
of  25,0001.  This  is  a spacious  dwelling,  though  by  no  means 
conspicuous  for  architectural  beauty. 

Aston-Hall,  situate  about  two  miles  from  Birmingham,  to- 
wards the  north-east,  is  an  extensive  and  commanding  edifice, 
erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Holt,  Bart,  in  the  reigns  of  James 
the  First,  and  his  successor.  This  worthy  baronet  was  among 
the  most  faithful  of  those  who  adhered  to  the  royal  cause, 
through  all  the  troubles  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tliough  too 
far  advanced  in  life  to  be  himself  serviceable  in  the  field,  his  son 
attended  in  arms  on  the  person  of  the  king ; and  Sir  Thomas 
had  the  honour  of  entertaining  his  royal  master  at  this  mansion 
for  two  nights,  shortly  previous  to  the  battle  of  Edgehili.  His 
^ loyalty  exposed  him  to  severe  persecution.  At  different  times 
heavy  fines  were  levied  on  him,  and  his  residence  was  plundered. 
The  marks  of  a Gaiinon-ball  are  still  preserved  on  a staircase  at 
Aston,  as  a ti’iumphaut  memorial  of  the  constancy  of  the  ancient 
nwner  of  the  domain.  In  a large  gallery,  and  in  several  other 
apartments  of  this  fine  and  interesting  mansion,  are  many  family 
portraits.  The  estate  is  now  the  property  of  Heneage  Legge, 
Esq. 

An  almshouse  was  appointed  and  endowed  at  Aston  by  the 
above  Sir  Thomas  Holt,  Bart,  for  five  men  and  five  women.  Tlie 
building  was  erected  by  his  grandson  in  1655. 


SUTTON  COLDFIELD. 

This  town  is  situate  near  that  north-west  border  of  the  county 
which  communicates  with  Stafibrdshire.  Although  Sutton  is  placed 
in  a meagre  soil,  and  has  a contiguous  spread  of  waste  land  prover- 
bially bleak  and  cheerless,  the  neighbourhood  is  still  fertile  and 
l^iud  in  the  antiquaiy^s  opinion.  Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  History  of 

U 4 Slafibrdshirej 
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Staffordshire,  supposes  the  Arch-Druid  of  Britain  to  have  had 
his  chief  seat  in  this  vicinity  and  the  two  Ronian  roads,  termed 
the  Icknield,  or  Ryknild,  Street,  and  the  Ridgeway,  pursue 
tlieir  course  at  a short  distance  from  the  town. 

But,  while  the  town  of  Sutton  is  thus  bordered  by  antiquities 
of  the  most  interesting  description,  it  does  not  in  itself  present 
any  memorials  of  a very  remote  day.  William  the  Conqueror 
held  the  lordship  in  his  own  hands ; but  Henry  I.  passed  it  from 
the  Crown  to  Roger,  Earl  of  Warwick.  By  a subsequent  agree- 
ment, however,  a yearly  rent  was  appropriated  to  the  service  of 
the  king.  Guy  de  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  obtained,  in 
the  2Sth  of  Edward  I.  the  grant  of  a weekly  market  on  the 
Tuesday ; and  a yearly  fair  to  last  four  days.  But,  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.  it  appears  that  this  market  was  utterly  forsaken, 
and  the  town  was  quickly  ^proceeding  to  a state  of  ruin  and 
desertion,  when  its  fortunes  revived  in  the  person  of  a successful 
native,  John  Vesey,  Bishop  of  Exeter.  This  prelate,  who  ac- 
quired affluence  in  the  busy  times  of  the  eighth  Henry,  devoted  a 
great  portion  of  his  wealth  to  the  succour  of  the  place  which  had 
afforded  him  birth ; and  to  the  liberality  of  his  benefactions  the 
town  is  at  present  indebted  for  its  principal  advantages.  An 
extensive  district,  comprehending  the  park  of  the  ancient  lords 
of  the  manor,  and  a portion  of  the  Chace,  which  they  had  en- 
grossed for  the  sports  of  the  field,  he  bestowed  on  the  poor  of 
Sutton  Coldfield,  for  the  purpose  of  pasturage.  He  procured 
for  the  town  a charter  of  incorporation  ; built  a moot  hall  and  a 
market-place ; paved  the  principal  avenues ; founded  and  endowed 
a free-school ; and  expended  considerable  sums  in  embellishing 
and  making  additions  to  the  parish  chnrch.  He  likewise  endea- 
voured to  confer  the  most  solid  benefit  on  his  native  place,  by 
introducing  the  clothing  manufacture,  and  by  building  many 
houses  to  be  free  for  such  as  followed  that  pursuit.  These  houses 

yet 

• For  a statement  of  Mr.  Sliaw’s  oj>iuion  on  this  subject,  see  Beauties,” 
for  Staffordshire,  n,  724,  et  seq. 
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yet  remain  a monument  of  his  liberal  intention,  but  they  have 
long-  ceased  to  be  occupied  by  such  manufacturers  as  it  was  origi- 
nally his  wish  to  encourage. 

The  town  of  Sutton-Coldfield  has  a neat  appearance,  and  con- 
tains many  dwellings  of  an  ornamental  character.  Some  manu- 
factures connected  with  Birmingham  have  been  introduced  within 
the  last  century,  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  church  is  a handsome  structure,  comprising  a nave,  chan- 
cel, and  two  side  aisles.  The  aisles  were  built  by  Bishop  Vesey, 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  The  nave,  which 
was  ancient  and  decayed,  was  taken  down,  and  rebuilt  in  its 
present  form  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  cemetery 
of  this  church  possesses  a peculiarity  of  soil,  which  is  found  to 
consume  the  bodies  placed  therein  with  unusual  quickness.* 

Pertinacious  in  his  aversion  to  the  clergy  of  the  reformed 
church,  the  Bishop  of  Exeter,  when  he  founded  his  grammar- 
school  in  this  town,  directed  that  the  master  should  be  a layman  ; 
and  it  is  observable  that  Laurence  Noel,  whom  Camden  celebrates 
for  his  great  learning,  was  nominated  master,  in  the  life-time  of 
the  founder,  but  was  persecuted  by  the  trustees  into  a resigna- 
tion when  he  had  filled  the  office  little  more  than  one  year.  The 
school-house  was  rebuilt  in  17*28.  The  power  of  choosing  a mas- 
ter is  vested  in  the  corporation. 

The  municipal  power,  according  to  the  constitution  procured 
by  Bishop  Vesey,  consists  of  a warden,  twenty-four  assistants, 
a town-clerk,  steward,  &c.  The  warden  for  the  time  being  is 
the  coroner.  This  is  a royal  town,  and  has  a separate  jurisdic- 
tion. The  weekly  market  is  on  the  Monday  ; and  there  are 
two  annual  fairs.  The  returns  under  the  Population  Act  for 
1811,  state  the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  as  follows: 
houses  inhabited,  59S;  houses  uninhabited  19;  houses  build- 
ing 2 ; total  of  persons,  2,9fiy. 

John  Vesey,  otherwise  Harman,  Bishop  of  Exeter,  was  bom 

at 

* For  many  particulars  connected  with  this  peculiarity,  see  Gentleman’s 
Magazine  for  Sept.  176;^. 
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at  Sutton-Coldfield,  and  educated  at  Mag-dalen  College,  Oxford. 
His  talents  and  activity  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  court, 
at  a time  when  able  men  were  so  much  wanted  for  clerical  offices. 
By  Henry  VHI.  he  was  made  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal;  tutor  to 
the  Princess  Mary;  and  President  of  Wales.  In  the  Ilth  year  of 
the  same  king  he  was  advanced  to  the  bishoprick  of  Exeter.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  a florid  preacher,  and  was  unquestionably  an 
excellent  scholar.  But  his  bigotted  opposition  to  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation  has  subjected  him  to  great  censure  from  many 
writers.  It  is  certain,  that  he  endeavoured  to  render  the  see  of 
Bxeter  no  Tery  desirable  possession  to  his  more  tolerant  suc- 
cessor, by  exposing  to  sale  a great  portion  of  the  estates  apper- 
taining to  that  bishopric.  He  was  compelled  to  resign  in  lo5l, 
but  was  reinstated  by  Queen  Mary.  He,  however,  soon  volun- 
tarily abandoned  the  see  which  be  had  rendered  of  so  little  value, 
and  retired  to  his  native  town,  where,  assuredly,  he  expended 
the  chief  part  of  his  extensive  gains  in  such  works  as  evince 
great  public  spirit  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  the  place  of  hi« 
birth.  He  died  in  the  year  1555,  at  the  age  of  103^  and  is 
buried  in  the  church  of  Sutton, 

The  extensive  district  called  the  Coldfield  lies  to  the  west  of 
the  town  of  Sutton.  This  is  a bleak  and  cherleess  tract,  sup- 
posed to  comprehend  in  the  whole  near  13,000  acres,  a great 
portion  of  which  is  in  Staffordshire.*  The  part  included  in  the 
eounty  of  Warwick  is  chiefly  overgrown  by  gorse  and  ling.  The 
soil  is  naturally  poor;  but,  as  lime  may  be  procured  at  no  great 
distance,  the  whole  might  be  reduced,  on  easy  terms,  to  a state 
of  profitable  ct|ltivation. 

Sutton-Park  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  town,  and  contains 
about  3,500  acres.  This  extensive  district  v/as  granted  by  Bishop 
Vesey  to  the  Corporation  of  Sutton,  for  the  benefit  of  the  poorer 
inhabitants  of  that  town.  Through  the  park  passes  the  Roman 
Jcknieid,  or  Ryknild,  Street,  in  a high  state  of  beauty  and  pre- 
servation. The  inhabitants  of  Sutton  not  only  find  pasturage  for 

their 

* 3ee  " Beauties”  for  Staffordshire,  p.  3^8. 
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t^eir  cattle  on  this  singular  common,  but  also  obtain  fuel  from 
large  beds  of  peat,  in  which  fragments  of  trees  are  continually 
found,  but  in  so  decayed  a state,  that  it  is  difficult  to  discover 
the  species  to  which  they  belong. 

On  the  east  side  of  Suttoii-Park  is  Four-Oaks-Haix,  the 
handsome  seat  of  Sir  Edmund  Cradock  Hartop,  Bart. 

Moxhull,  in  the  parish  of  Wishaw,  is  distant  from  Sutton- 
Coldfield  about  four  miles.  This  manor  was  long  possessed  by 
the  L’Isle  family,  from  whom  it  passed  to  a son  of  the  eminent 
and  worthy  Bisiiop  Racket,  and  is  now  the  property  of  his  de- 
scendant, Andrew  Racket,  Esq.  vyho  has  here  a commodious  fa- 
mily residence. 

The  Town  of  Coleshill  is  built  on  an  ascent,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  river  Cole;  and  from  these  circumstances  of  site 
the  place  obviously  derives  its  appellation.  The  domestic  build- 
ings in  this  town  are  generally  of  a respectable  character;  and 
there  are  some  modern  dwellings  which  unite  ornament  with 
amplitude  of  dimensions. 

Coleshill  was  one  of  the  to\yns  termed  ancient  demesne,  as  it 
formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  Edward  the  Confessor  and  of 
William  the  Conqueror ; but  it  was  disposed  of,  either  by  King 
William  or  his  successor,  and  quickly  passed  to  the  De  Clinton 
family.  It  appears,  from  an  ancient  record,  that  there  was  a 
castle  here  at  a very  early  period,  which  Dugdale  conjectures  to 
have  stood  in  a field  on  the  north  side  of  the  town,  called 
Grimeshill-Field ; for  there,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  leading 
towards  Lichfield,  have  been  digged  up  certain  foundations  of 
buildings,  accidentally  discovered ; among  wjiich  was  a Roman 
copper  coin  of  Trajan,  the  emperor.^’* 

From  the  De  Clintons  the  lordship  passed  by  marriage  to  the 
Mountfort  family,  who  lost  the  possession  in  consequence  of  the 
severity  of  King  Renry  Vll.  Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  who  had 
been  a constant  friend  and  a faithful  subject  to  the  house  of 
Yorkj  was  one  of  the  numerous  persons  who  believed  Perkin 

War  beck. 
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Warbeck  to  be  really  ibe  son  of  the  deceased  King  Edward  lY. 
In  consequence  of  this  persuasion,  he  forwarded  to  Warbeck  a 
sum  of  money.  For  such  an  offence  to  the  reigning  power  he  was 
banged  at  Tyburn  ; and,  on  the  confiscation  of  his  property,  the 
manor  of  Coieshill  was  granted  to  Simon  Digby,  deputy-constable 
of  the  Tower,  who  had  officially  conducted  him  to  the  bar  at  his 
hour  of  trial ! This  new  lord  of  the  town  soon  fixed  his  chief 
residence  in  the  neighboarhood  ; and  his  descendants  were  enno- 
bled in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  have  attained  eminence  in 
various  passages  of  the  national  history.  They  likewise  proved 
desirable  patrons  to  the  town  in  the  vicinity  of  their  chief  seat; 
as  an  instance  of  wdiicli  it  may  be  observed,  that  Robert,  Lord 
Digby,  obtained,  in  the  twentieth  of  James  I.  new  charters 
for  a weekly  market  on  the  Wednesday,  and  for  two  yearly 
fairs. 

The  church  of  Coieshill  is  a fine  and  attractive  specimen  of 
the  decorated  Gothic,  or  English,  style  of  architecture.  This 
fabric  stands  on  elevated  ground  ; and,  on  the  west,  a lofty  octa- 
gonal spire*  springs  from  an  ornamented  square  tower,  strength- 
ened by  graduated  buttresses.  The  interior  is  spacious,  and  is 
affluent  in  well-executed  monuments.  Beneath  two  arches  are 
the  recumbent  effigies  of  cross-legged  knights,  probably  designed 
for  two  of  the  ancient  race  of  Clinton.  The  monuments  of  the 
Digby  family  are  numerous ; and,  amongst  these,  must  be  noticed 
one  to  the  memory  of  Kildare,  Lord  Digby,  Baron  of  Geashill  ia 
Ireland,  and  his  lady,  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Robert  Gardiner, 
of  London,  Esq.  The  inscription  to  Lady  Digby  was  a tribute 
from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hough,  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  cannot  be  read  without  deep  interest.  It  is  couched  in  sim- 
ple language,  and  it  commemorates  the  virtues  of  simplicity. 
We  here  see  drawn  the  character  of  a truly  estimable  woman, 
without  any  of  those  fulsome  extravagancies  of  eulogium  which 

custom 

• This  spire  was  originally  fifteen  feet  higher  than  at  present,  but  was 
injured  hj  lightning  in  the  year  15A0. 
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custom  lias  rendered  too  much  the  etiquette  of  Uie  tombs,  and 
which  defeat  their  own  purpose,  because  we  readily  perceive  that 
they  are  a base  and  servile  homage  to  the  weakness  of  the  living. 
We  regret  that  the  great  length  of  this  inscription  debars  us  from 
presenting  a copy  of  it. 

Alice,  the  widow  of  Simon  Dighy,  bequeathed,  in  the  twelfth 
year  of  Henry  VIII.  certain  rents  and  possessions  for  the  per- 
formance  of  several  ceremonies,  which,  in  an  after  period,  were 
deemed  superstitious,  and  were  therefore  abolished.  The  inhabit- 
ants, however,  obtained  from  the  Crown  a grant  of  the  property, 
and  devoted  a part  of  the  yearly  profits  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
school  for  the  instruction  of  poor  children. 

Coleshill  has  a v/eekly  market,  and  three  annual  fairs,  at  which 
there  is  a considerable  traffic  in  cattle  and  horses.  The  number 
of  houses  and  inhabitants  is  thus  stated  in  the  returns  imdeC 
the  Population  Act  for  1811:  inhabited  houses,  330;  houses 
uninhabited,  14 ; and  one  house  building : total  of  inhabitants, 
1,639. 

Coleshill  Park  is  situate  to  the  west  of  the  town,  but  the  man- 
sion is  now  entirely  taken  down.  The  seat  formerly  on  this  spot 
was  long  the  residence  of  the  Digby  family,  created  Earls  of 
Bristol  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  Here  was  born  John,  the  first 
Earl,  whose  embassies  were  conducted  with  so  much  credit  to 
himself,  and  benefit  to  his  country;  and  this  retired  residence 
also  occasionally  afforded  an  interval  of  peace  to  the  adventurous 
and  unequal  life  of  George,  the  second  Earl,  distinguished  as  a 
soldier,  an  orator  and  a writer ; but  the  decisions  of  whose  judg- 
ment were  continually  sullied  by  an  eccentricity,  that  appeared  the 
result  of  a morbid  activity  of  imagination. 

The  title  of  Earl  of  Bristol  became  extinct  in  the  Digby  family 
on  the  death  of  John,  the.  third  Earl,  in  1698.  The  present 
Earl  Digby  takes  the  title  of  viscount  from  the  town  of  Coles- 
hill. 
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Tamworth  Division 

consists  of  part  of  tbe  market  town  of  Tamworth,  and  the  fol- 
lowing parishes,  townships,  &c.  Amington  and  Slone-Delph 
(township;)  Austrcy  ; Baddesley-ensor ; Bolehall  and  Glascuie 
(township;)  Grendon,  with  Whittington ; Kingsbury ; Middle- 
ton;  Newton  Regis;  Poleswortli ; Seckington;  Shuttington; 
Tamworth  Castle  (liberty)  Wilnecote  (hamlet.) 

TAMWORTH. 

This  towm  is  situate  near  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Tame  and 
Anker,  which  takes  place  in  the  north-west  extremity  of  War- 
wickshire. Only  about  one  half  of  Tamworth  is  in  the  county  of 
Warwick.  The  remainder  is  in  Staffordshire  ; and,  in  the  de- 
scription of  that  district,  forming  a part  of  the  present  work,  this 
town  has  been  so  fully  noticed,  * that  a brief  sketch  of  its  general 
history,  and  a statement  of  statistical  particulars  relating  to  the 
Warwickshire  portion,  will,  we  presume,  be  deemed  sufficient  in 
this  division  of  the  undertaking. 

Tamwortli  was  chosen  as  an  occasional  residence  of  the  Mercian 
kings,  at  a very  early  period.  Many  charters  are  dated  from  this 
royal  seat ; and  here  Ethelfleda,  the  daughter  of  the  great  Alfred, 
and  the  excellent  Lady  of  the  Mercians,  died,  in  the  year  918. 
Little  that  is  memorable  occurs,  concerning  the  history  of  this 
borough,  in  the  ages  briefly  following  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Dugdale  observes  that  the  Warwickshire  portion  of  the  town 
answered  two  marks  for  an  aid  in  the  loth  of  Henry  II.;  and 
in  the  21st  of  Henry  III.  four  pounds  sixteen  shillings,  for  the 
Term  Ihereof.^^  The  town  was  ancient  demesne  of  the  Crown, 
and  continued  in  the  immediate  hands  of  the  king  till  the  latter 

years- 

* See  “ Beauties  for  StafTbrdsl'.ire,  p.  822 — 6. 
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years  of  Henry  III.  wlieu  it  was  let  to  Philip  Marmion,  for 
life.  It  afterwards  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was  granted  (i.  e. 
the  Warwickshire  part)  by  Edward  II.  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
borough,  with  a reservation  of  an  augmented  ferme  rent. 

Queen  Elizabeth  granted  a charter  of  incorporation,  on  a scale 
peculiarly  liberal ; and  constituted  Robert  Devereux,  Earl  of  Es- 
sex, the  first  steward  of  the  borough.  In  the  same  reign  the 
weekly  market,  which  had  hitherto  been  held  by  prescription,  was 
established  by  charter. 

This  town  is  well-built,  and  the  rivers,  which  adorn  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  with  picturesque  meanders,  impart  fertility 
to  large  spreads  of  meadow  land.  The  most  interesting  structure 
in  Taraworth  is  The  Castle.  This  building  stands  on  an  artificial 
mount,  formerly  connected  with  the  Dungeon  of  the  Lady  Ethel- 
fleda;  and  an  edifice  situate  nearly  on  this  spot,  was  bestowed  on 
Robert  Marmion,  by  William  the  Conqueror.  The  Marmions  re- 
mained Lords  of  the  Castle  till  the  20th  of  Edward  I.  wh/<n  it 
passed,  by  the  marriage  of  a daughter  and  co-heir,  to  William 
Morteiii,  and  afterwards  to  the  Frevile  family.  The  fajuily  of 
Ferrers  succeeded  to  the  lordship  in  the  reign  of  HenryjVI.  and 
they  were  followed  by  the  Comptons.  The  Marquis  ff  Towns- 
hend  is  now  proprietor,  in  right  of  Lady  Charlotte  Compton, 
Baroness  de  Ferrers,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  NorthampJon.  The 
exterior  of  this  venerable  castle  is  still  in  a good  state  of  pre- 
servation, but  the  inside  has  suffered  much  from  age  and  neglect. 
The  rooms  are  numerous,  but  ill-suited  to  the  liberal  domestic 
manners  of  the  present  era;  and  the  whole  fabric  is  chiefly  attrac- 
tive as  a monument  of  antiquity.  In  this  point  of  view  it  is  cal- 
culated to  make  a deep  and  grateful  impression  on  the  feelings  of 
the  examiner. 

The  Church  of  Tamworth  is  an  extensive  edifice,  rieh  in  the 
peculiarities  of  architectural  style  prevailing  at  several  distinct 
periods.  The  most  ancient  portion  exhibits  two  round-headed 
arches,  embellished  with  zigzag  mouldings ; and  from  this  cir- 
cumstance it  seems  probable  that  the  original  edifice  was  con- 
structed 
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structed  by  the  Marmions,  soon  after  the  Conquest.  This  build- 
ing was  rendered  collegiate  by  the  same  family  at  an  early  pe-  ' 
riod,  and  contained  a dean  and  six  prebendaries.  Several  lay- 
prebendaries  are  still  attached  to  the  church.  In  different  di- 
visions are  many  handsome  monuments.  The  niOst  conspicuous 
of  these  are  to  various  members  of  the  families  of  Frevile  and 
Ferrers. 

Here  is  an  hospital,  founded  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Guy,  to 
whose  benevolence  the  borough  of  Southwark  is  under  such  im- 
portant obligations  ; and,  in  the  Staffordshire  part  of  the  town,  i^ 
a grammar  school,  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth. 

Tamworth  enjoys  a considerable  trade,  and  cultivates  to  some 
extent  the  manufacture  of  flax,  the  spinning  oflinehyarn,  and  the 
printing  of  calicoes.  Some  superfine  woollen  cloths  are  also  made 
in  this  town. 

The  market  is  weekly,  and  there  are  three  animal  fairs.  The 
corf  noration  consists  of  two  bailiffs,  twenty-four  principal  bur*- 
gesset  n,  a town-clerk,  &c.  besides  a high  steward,  under  steward^ 
and  rec border.  One  of  the  bailiffs  is  chosen  from  each  county. 
The  ba^iliffs  are  justices  of  the  peace  within  the  borough,  and 
have  pow  er  to  hold  a court  of  record  once  in  every  third  week. 
Tamworth  sends  two  representatives  to  Parliament,  who  are  re- 
turned jo'intly  by  the  sheriffs  of  this  county,  and  of  Stafford- 
shire. 

Accor ‘ding  to  the  returns  under  the  population  act  for  1811, 
the  num'ber  of  houses  and  inhabitants,  in  the  Warwickshire  di- 
vision oF  the  town,  was  then  as  follows  : houses  inhabited,  318; 
houses  liniuhabited  6 ; total  of  persons,  1,664.  There  is,  likewise, 
a returni  made  of  one  building  and  two  inhabitants,  for  tlie  liberty 
of  thC'  castle  of  Tamworth. 

PoOLEY  Hall  *,  the  seai  of  the  honourable  Colonel  Finch,  is 
about  four  miles  from  Tamworth  on  the  south-east.  ‘ The  lands 

attached 

* Tn  the  ^nnexed  plate  the  engraver  has  in&dterteatly  described  Poolej 
tlall  as  situate  in  Lancashire. 
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attached  to  this  residence  formed  part  of  the  possessions  of  the 
Marmions  of  Tamworth  Castle ; and,  after  several  intermediate 
transmissions,  came  to  the  family  of  Cokain,  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  14th  century.  It  is  ascertained  that  Sir  John  Cokain  re- 
sided at  Pooley  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  andjiis  descendants  for 
many  generations  made  this  their  principal  seat.  The  present 
mansion  was  erected  by  Sir  Thomas  Cokain,  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  is  a fine  but  irregular  building,  varying  in  character 
between  the  embattled  style  of  the  previous  troubled  and  suspicious 
ages,  and  the  open  amplitude  of  construction  then  first  growing 
into  practice. 

The  extensive  parish  of  Polesm^orth  is  memorable  as  the  dis- 
trict in  which  was  founded  the  first  religious  house  in  this  county. 
The  nunnery  here  is  said  to  have  been  erected  either  by  King 
Egbert,  or  his  son  Ethelwolf,  for  the  reception  of  St.  Modwena, 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Connaught,  and  her  religious  sisterhood.* 
Robert  Marmion,  to  whom  it  would  appear  that  Polesworth  was 
given  by  the  Conqueror,  compelled  the  nuns  to  quit  this  their 
principal  house,  and  to  yetire  to  a cell  belonging  to  them  at  Old- 
bury. But  within  a twelvemonth  they  were  restored ; and  the 
same  Marmion  and  his  wife  became  such  eminent  benefactors  to  the 
institution,  that  Leland  does  not 'scruple  to  account  them  the 
founders. 

The  nuns  advanced  greatly  in  celebrity  after  their  restoration. 
Very  extensive  property  was  bestowed  on  them  in  different  ages ; 
and,  to  complete  the  accommodations  of  their  establishment.  King 
' Henry  III.  granted  them  a charter  for  a weekly  market,  and  an 
: annual  fair  to  last  three  days.  At  the  Dissolution,  their  revenues 
! were  stated  at  109/.  6^.  6d.  The  abbess,  and  each  of  the  nuns, 
j received  a pension  for  life. 

Considerable  portions  of  the  building  yet  remain,  in  a pic- 
f turesque  and  most  impressive  stage  of  decay.  Among  these  oc- 
! VOL.XV.  X cur 

j 

I * Antiquities  of  War.  p.  1107.  It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  Sir 
j W.  Dugdale  founds  his  assertion  chiefly  cn  two  MSS.  of  no  very  high  au- 
! thority. 
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cur  two  circular  arches,  the  principal  of  which  is  embellished  with 
several  divisions  of  carved  moulding,  the  inner  range  of  stones 
being  shaped  into  rude  resemblances  of  the  human  face,  inter- 
spersed with  subjects  of  a fanciful  character. 

At  Polesworth  is  a free-school,  founded  and  amply  endowed  by 
Sir  Francis  Nethersole,  Knt. 

The  village  of  Seckington,  near  the  northern  termination  of 
this  county,  claims  notice  as  the  theatre  of  a sanguinary  conflict 
between  Cuthred,  King  of  the  West  Saxons,  and  Etbelwald,  King 
of  the  Mercians,  in  the  year  757.  The  latter  monarch  was 
treacherously  slain,  during  the  progress  of  the  battle,  by  one 
of  hjs  own  officers,  named  Beornred.  The  traitor  was,  however, 
shortly  alter  put  to  death  by  King  Offa,  who  succeeded  to  the  do- 
minions of  Ethel wald.  Near  the  church  are  the  ^-emaiiis  pf  an  ex- 
tensive castrametation. 

The  manor  of  Middleton  has  been  long  possessed  by  the 
Willoughby  family.  Sir  Thomas  Willoughby  was  created  Baron 
Middleton,  of  this  place,  in  the  year  1711.  Henry,  the  present 
lord,  has  here  an  eligible,  though  not  a very  spacious,  seat,  sur« 
rounded  by  fme  and  well-wooded  grounds, 

Atherstone  Division 


contains  the  two  market  towns  of  Atherstone  and  Nuneaton,  «ii 

and  the  following  parishes  and  hamlets:  Ansley ; Baocterley  ; of 

Bentley  (hamlet;)  Caldecote  ; Cliilvers- Coton  ; Corley;  FiU  of 
Ipngley ; HarishiU  (hamlet;)  Lea-Marston  ; Mancester  ; Max.-  1| 
^toke  ; Merevale ; Oldbury  (hamlet;)  Shustoke,  with  Blythe; 
V/eddington  ; Whitacre  over,  or  superior;  Whitacre  nether,  or  Ij 
inferior. 


ATHEKSTONE. 

This  town  is  situate  on  the  Roman  Watling  Street,  and  is,  14 
regard  to  parochial  arrangement,  a hamlet  to  Mancester,  Ather- 
2 stone 
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adone  was  a place  of  small  consideration  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest, and  was  bestowed,  at  an  early  period,  on  the  monks  of 
Bee,  in  Normandy,  by  Hugh,  Earl  of  Chester.  The  monks  pro- 
cured a weekly  market  and  a yearly  fair ; and  to  their  patronage 
the  town  appears  indebted  for  its  first  steps  towards  prosperity. 
The  market,  when  once  establislied,  rapidly  augmented  in  traffic ; 
but  the  monks  shared  the  fate  attending  most  alien  religious  in- 
stitutions, and  surrendered  their  possessions  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
IV. 

The  town  of  Atherstone  chiefly  consists  of  one  street,  in  which 
are  some  commodious  and  substantial  dwellings.  An  eligible  mar- 
ket-house has  lately  been  erected,  with  a spacious  room  in  the 
upper  division. 

This  place  attains  much  interest,  in  an  historical  view,  from 
its  connection  with  the  celebrated  battle  that  ended  the  war  of 
the  rival  Roses.  Atherstone  is  not  more  than  nine  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  tract  of  land  usually  termed  Bosworth  Field ; and 
tlie  troops  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  entered  this  town  on  the  20th 
of  August,  1485,  and  halted  here  for  the  night.  They  were  en- 
camped on  a meadow  to  the  north  of  the  church,  since  denomi- 
nated, from  that  circumstance,  the  Royal  Meadow.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  busy  and  portentous  night  that  a meeting  took  place  at 
Atherstone,  between  Richmond  and  the  two  Stanleys,*  in  which 
such  measures  of  co-operation  were  concerted,  as  occasioned  tlie 
overthrow  of  King  Richard  in  the  ensuing  battle.  The  battle 
of  Bosworth  Field  was  fought  on  Monday,  the  22d  of  August, 
1485. 

A religious  house  for  Friars-Hermits  of  St.  lAiigustio,  was 
founded  at  Atherstone,  in  the  49th  year  of  Edward  III.;  but. 

X 2 these 

• Bichinond  is  supposed  to  have  fixed  his  quarters  at  the  ancient  inn, 
known  the  sign  of  the  Three  Tuns.  The  secret  conference  is  said  to  have 
taken  place  in  a little  Close,  on  the  conhaes  of  the  town  ; but  tradition  fails  to 
point  out  the  precise  spot.  Tor  man3^  curious  particaiars  regarding  these 
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these  mendicant  friars  met  with  little  encouragement,  and  their 
possessions,  at  the  Dissolution,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  were 
valued  only  at  30s.  3c?.  per  ann.  On  the  site  of  the  friary  a resi- 
dence was  constructed  by  Sir  John  Repington,  Knt.  and  the 
property  being  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Bracebridge  family, 
the  old  buildings  were  taken  down,  and  a handsome  mansion 
was  erected,  which  is  now  possessed  by  Abraham  Bracebridge, 
Esq. 

The  church  belonging  to  the  friary  was  completed  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  After  the  Dissolution,  the  nave,  or  western 
end  of  this  church  was  granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  Ather- 
stone,  as  a chapel  of  ease  to  the  parish  of  Mancester.  And  as 
such  it  remains  at  the  present  day.  But  a south  aisle  has  been 
added,  and  some  other  alterations  made,  which  have  detracted 
much  from  the  symmetry  and  real  beauty  of  the  original  structure, 
though  they  may  have  added  to  its  convenience. 

A free  grammar  school  was  founded  at  Atherstone  by  Sir 
William  Devereux  (then  residing  at  Merevale)  and  two  other  be- 
nevolent persons,  in  the  year  1573.  The  chancel  of  the  friary 
church  was  appropriated  to  the  use  of  this  seminary  j and  it  is  still 
dedicated  to  the  same  purpose. 

Atherstone  has  a weekly  market,  and  four  annual  fairs.  The 
manufacture  of  hats  is  cultivated  here  to  some  extent ; and  the 
town  derives  considerable  advantage  from  the  canal  immediately 
proceeding  from  Coventry  to  Fazely,  which  touches  its  border  on 
the  north-west. 

The  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  is  thus  stated  in  the  re- 
turns under  the  population  act  for  1811 : houses  inhabited,  591  ; 
houses  uninhabited,  10;  total  of  persons,  *2,921. 

At  Atherstone  was  born,  in  16077  Obadiah  Grew,  D.  D.  who 
was  many  years  minister  of  St.  MichaeFs,  Coventry.  During 
the  troubles  of  the  1 7th  century,  Dr.  Grew  sided  with  the  Pres- 
byterians, and  took  the  covenant;  but  his  amiable  deportment, 
and  exemplary  discharge  of  his  clerical  duties,  rendered  him  re- 
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spectable  in  tlie  view  of  all  parties.  On  the  Restoration,  he  was 
ejected  from  his  preferment,  as  he  refused  to  conform,  hut  remained 
at  Coventry,  where  he  died,  in  the  year  1689.  He  published  two 
volumes  of  sermons,  delivered  at  Coventry. 

Mancester  (usually  pronounced,  and  often  written,  Man- 
ceter)  is  an  extensive  parish,  comprehending  the  township  of 
Atlierstone,  and  the  hamlets  of  Oldbury  and  Hartshil!.  Man- 
cester is  a small  village,  but  must  be  vie\ved  with  higli  interest 
as  occupying  a part  of  the  site  of  the  Roman  station  Manduesse- 
dum.  The  Watling  Street  passes  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
village,  on  the  north-east;  and  on  this  road  are  the  remains  of 
a camp,  which  are  divided  into  nearly  equal  parts  by  the  transit 
of  the  street.  The  mean  length  of  the  whole  level  surface,  or  area 
within  the  earthworks,  is  627  feet ; and  the  mean  breadth  438 
feet ; the  total  of  contents  being  6 acres,  1 rood,  and  4 perches. 
Fragments  of  building,  and  Roman  coins,  have  been  frequently 
found  in  the  neighbourhood. 

At  Oldbury,  on  an  eminence  commanding  very  extensive 
Views,  are  the  remains  of  a castrametation,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  the  summer  camp  to  the  Roman  station,  Mandues- 
sedum.  Three  sides  are  yet  well  preserved.  The  ramparts  are 
about  twenty  feet  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  about  six  feet  high. 
On  this  spot  now  stands  the  spacious  and  elegant  modern  man- 
sion of  H.  F.  Okeover,  Esq.  Sir  William  Dugdale  observes  ^ 
that,  on  the  north  part  of  the  Fort  at  Oldbury,  have  been  found, 
by  ploughing,  divers  flint  stones,  about  four  inches  and  a half  in 
length,  curiously  wrought,  by  grinding,  or  by  some  such  pro- 
cess. The  one  end  shaped  much  like  the  edge  of  a pole-axe.^^ 
There  are  not  any  flints  naturally  produced  within  a considerable 
distance  of  Oldbury ; and  we  may  rationally  suppose  that  thet^e 
had  formed  part  of  weapons  belonging  to  the  native  Britons.  One 
of  these  relics  is  now  in  the  Ashraolean  Museum,  Oxford. 

To  the  south-east  of  the  camp  at  Oldbury,  a large  plain  is  ter- 
minated by  a smaller  camp,  which  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  his  History  and 

X 3 Antiqui- 
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Antiquities  of  this  parish  supposes  to  have  been  constructed 
for  a guard  against  any  of  the  foresters  attempting  to  surprize  the 
garrison,  when  performing  exercises.’' 

Ha  RTS  HILL,  the  Campus  Martins  of  the  Romans,  and  included 
by  them  in  the  general  name  of  Manduessedura,  occupies  a hilly 
plain,  which  is  of  a rocky  soil,  and  of  so  elevated  a character 
that  it  is  said  more  than  forty  churches  may  be  seen  from  thence, 
with  the  unaided  eye.  We  are  informed  by  Mr.  Bartlett  that,  in 
the  year  1773,  a cottager  in  Hartshill,  having  enlarged  his 
little  croft,  enclosed  an  unnoticed  tumulus,  about  seventy-five  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom;  eighteen  feet  across  the  top;  and  about 
twenty-five  feet  high.  On  cutting  down  the  tumulus,  he  found, 
at  the  bottom,  a little  lower  than  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  a brick  pavement,  about  six  feel  square,  with  a hole  at 
each  corner,  which  he  destroyed.”  f The  next  year,  digging,  or 
ploughing,  this  ground  over  again,  he  found  a stone,  shaped  by  art 
into  the  resemblance  of  part  of  a small  battle-axe. 

The  rural  and  finely  situated  hamlet  of  Hartshill  gave  birth,  in- 
the  year  1563,  to  Michael  Drayton,  a poet  highly  esteemed  at 
the  period  in  which  he  wrote,  and  who  has  many  admirers  at  the 
present  day.  Among  his  numerous  works.  The  Polyolbion;  Eng- 
land’s Heroical  Epistles;  and  the  Nymphidia,  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  popular.  Several  of  his  Sonnets  possess  considerable 
beauty.  He  excelled  in  pastoral  description ; and,  in  this  range 
of  poetry,  his  native  Arden,  and  his  early  Patrons  aud  Friends 
in  Warwickshire,  are  often  favoured  with  notice.  Drayton  died 
in  1631,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  manor  of  Ansley  passed,  by  purchase,  to  the  Ludford 
family,  in  the  year  1613.  John  Newdigate  Ludford,  Esq.  the 
present  proprietor,  is  descended  in  a female  line  from  the  original 
purchaser  of  the  estate,  and  resides  at  Ansley  Hall,  an  irre- 
gular 

* This  publication  contains  a great  body  of  curious  matter,  relating  not 
only  to  the  Manduessedum  Romauorum,  but  to  the  general  History  of  tlK- 
Arden  of  Warwickshire. 
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giilar  but  very  respectable  family  mansion,  erected  at  different 
periods. 

The  park  attached  to  this  seat  is  extensive,  well  stocked  witli'^ 
deer,  and  replete  with  tasteful  embellishments.  On  an  insulated 
spot  in  one  part  of  the  domain  is  a Chinese  temple,  built  from  a 
design  by  Sir  W.  Chambers  ; and  in  a cell  beneath  is  carefuily 
preserved  a monument  appertaining  to  tlie  Purefoy  family,  which 
was  taken  down,  and  thrown  into  the  church -yard,  when  Caldecote 
church  underwent  some  repairs  about  the  year  1766. 

In  a sequestered  valley,  in  another  division  of  the  grounds  is  a 
hermitage,  formed  from  the  stones  of  an  ancient  oratory  Ansley 
Hall  was  visited,  in  175S,  by  the  elegant  and  truly-poetical  Tho- 
mas Warton  ; at  which  time  he  wrote,  and  left  in  this  cel),  some 
beautiful  verses,  beginning. 

Beneath  this  stoney  roof  recliidd, 

I sooth  to  peace  niy  pensive  nund. 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  verses,  as  printed  in  Warton’s 
poetical  works,  differ  much  from  the  simply-pleasing  original  copy, 
which  is  still  preserved  at  Ansley  Hall. 

The  church  of  Ansley  contains  some  small  remains  of  Saxon, 
or  early  Norman,  architecture;  and  has  at  the  west  end  a square 
tower  of  considerable  beauty.  The  whole  structure  is  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  repair. 

At  Merevale,  near  Atherstone,  is  the  handsome  residence  of 
Dugdale  Stratford  Dugdale,  Esq.  one  of  the  representatives  in 
Parliament  for  Warwickshire;  which  gentleman  is  descended,  in  a 
female  line,  from  Sir  William  Dugdale,  the  eminent  historian  of 
this  county.  The  contiguous  grounds  are  particularly  rich  in  hue 
and  venerable  oaks. 

A monastery  of  the  Cistercian  order  was  founded  at  Merevale, 
by  Robert,  Earl  Ferrers,  in  the  13th  of  King  Stephen.  This 
monastery  was  largely  endowed  by  the  founder,  and  was  fa- 
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voured  by  many  beuefactioiis  in  after  periods.  At  tlie  Dissolu- 
tion the  revenues  were  stated  at  254/.  1^.  8d.  per  ann.  The  abbot 
and  monks  received  pensions  during  life.  Considerable  fragments 
of  the  building  yet  Unger,  in  a progressive  and  picturesque  state 
of  decay. 

The  Town  of  Nuneaton  appears  entirely  indebted  for  its 
early  prosperity  to  the  foundation  of  a monastery,  in  the  time 
of  King  Stephen.  This  religious  house  was  founded  by  Robert, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  and  was  of  tlie  order  of  Fotitevrault,  in  Poic- 
tiers  ; whidi  order  possessed  the  peculiarity  of  comprehending 
both  monks  and  nuns  within  the  pale  of  one  establishment.  It 
is  certain  that  there  was.  at  one  period,  a Prior  resident  at  Nun- 
eaton, but  it  is  not  ascertained  that  he  had  any  monks  in  his  train. 
The  prioress  had  superior  rule  in  the  house. 

This  monastery  was  well  endowed,  and  the  nuns  obtained,  in 
the  10th  of  Henry  III.  the  grant  of  a weekly  market.  In  the 
23d  of  the  same  reign  they  procured  a charter  for  a yearly  fair. 
On  the  dissolution  of  religious  houses,  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  the  revenues  were  stated  at  290/.  15^.  0|</.  The  prioress 
and  the  whole  of  the  nuns  were  favoured  with  pensions  for  life.  A 
portion  of  the  building,  comprehending  one  entire  arch  and  large 
fragments  of  walls,  yet  remains,  as  a melancholy  memorial,  at  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  town,  in  the  adjacency  of  the  road 
leading  towards  Atherstone. 

The  church  of  Nuneaton  is  a respectable  Gothic  building, 
though  by  no  means  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  inhabitants.  Here  is  a freeschool,  founded  in  the  6th  of 
Edward  VI.  towards  the  establishment  of  which  that  king  gave 
three  closes  of  ground,  lying  witliin  the  liberties  of  Coventry, 
and  formerly  belongiug  to  the  Trinity  Gild.  This  town  derives 
considerable  benefit  from  the  weaving  of  ribbons,  and  has  a 
weekly  market  (which  is,  however,  not  largely  attended)  and  three 
annual  fairs.  * - 

The  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants  is  thus  stated,  in  the  re- 
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turns  under  the  Population  Act  for  1811  houses  inliahited, 
1095 ; houses  uninhabited,  six  ; total  of  persons,  4,947. 

Caldecote-Hall  is  rather  more  than  two  miles  from  Nun- 
eaton, on  the  north-west.  A moiety  of  the  manor  of  Caldecote 
was  procured  by  the  Purefoy  family,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  Vi. 
and  by  William  Purefoy  the  house  v/as  chiefly  rebuilt,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  estate  was  afterwards  pur- 
chased by  Sir  Nathan  Wright,  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal; 
whose  son,  William,  sold  it  to  lloheri  Princeps,  Esq.  and  his 
son  conveyed  it  to  Thomas  Fisher,  Esq.*  By  the  latter  gen- 
tleman considerable  additions  and  improvements  were  made ; 
while  desirable  attention  was  still  paid  to  the  original  and  vene- 
rable features  of  the  edifice. 

This  mansion  is  memorable  .for  a most  spirited  defence  made  by 
a Mr.  George  Abbott,  against  an  assault  of  the  royalists,  in  tlie 
war  of  the  seventeenth  century.  On  tiie  28th  of  August,  1642, 
the  manor-house  of  Caldecote  was  attacked  by  the  Princes  Rupert 
and  Maurice,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  troops  of  horse.  Mr.  Ab- 
bott, (wlio  had  married  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Purefoy,)  assisted 
only  by  eight  men,  besides  his  mother  and  her  maids,  defended 
the  building,  as  it  would  appear  successfully,  against  the  ut- 
most fury  of  the  assailants ; and  it  is  not  known  that  any  indivi- 
dual of  this  small  garrison  was  hurt  during  the  conflict.f 

The  Church  is  a plain  Gothic  structure,  containing  several 
monuments  to  the  Purefoy  family  ; and,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
chancel,  is  a tablet  commemorating  the  virtues  and  intrepidity  of 
Mr.  Abbott.  It  is  there  stated  that  he  served  his  country  in  two 
parliaments,  and  was  the  author  of  some  religious  and  political 
tracts.  He  died  on  the  2d  of  February,  1648, 


* Gough’s  Additions  to  Camden. 
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t This  curious  instance  of  family  intrepidity  is  not  noticed  by  the  histo- 
rians of  the  civii  war.  The  above  particulars  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
inscription  on  the  raonument  of  Mr.  Abbott,  in  Caldecote  church.  Tradition 
adds,  that  the  pewter  dishes  and  plates,  used  in  the  household,  were  hastily 
melted  into  bullets. 
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The  parish  of  Shustoke  will  be  viewed  with  interest,  as  the  , 
birth-place  of  the  celebrated  antiquary.  Sir  William  Dugdale. 

This  distinguished  writer,  to  whose  historical  labours  War- 
ypickshire  is  so  much  indebted,  was  born  at  the  rectory-house  of 
Shustoke  (a  house  rebuilt  by  his  father,  John  Dugdale,  Esq. 
who  held  a lease  of  the  impropriate  rectory,)  on  the  12th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1605.  He  received  the  rudiments  of  education  at  the 
school  of  .Nether- Whitacre,  and  afterwards  removed  to  the  free- 
fichool  of  Coventry,  where  he  remained  till  nearly  the  age  of  fif- 
teen. On  leaving  school,  he  was  fortunate  in  finding  a father 
anxious  to  cultivate  in  his  bosom  a love  of  study ; and  to  the 
early  lessons  of  his  parent,  who  directed  his  attention  particu- 
larly to  law  and  history,  we  may  presume  much  of  the  future 
taste  of  this  eminent  antiquary  must  be  ascribed. 

Mr.  William  Dugdale  married  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen  ; 
and,  in  1625,  he  purchased  the  manor  of  Blythe,  in  the  parish 
of  Shustoke,  to  the  mansion  on  which  estate  he  shortly  removed 
with  his  family.  His  literary  pursuits  were  encouraged  by  seve- 
ral antiquaries  who  resided  in  the  vicinity  ; and,  at  the  instance 
of  their  advice,  and  supported  by  their  encouragement,  he  under- 
took his  elaborate  historical  wmrk  respecting  this  county.  His 
conspicuous  talents  soon  increased  the  circle  of  his  friends;  and 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  then  Earl-Marshal  of  England,  created 
him,  in  1638,  a pursuivant  at  arms  extraordinary ; and,  in  the 
following  year,  he  was  made  rouge-croix-pursuivaiit  in  ordinary. 

In  obedience  to  the  duties  of  this  appointment  he  was  present  at 
many  important  scenes  during  the  civil  war.  By  him  the  castle  of 
Banbury,  the  City  of  Coventry,  and  the  Town  of  Warwick,  were 
summoned  to  surrender ; and  on  him,  also,  devolved  the  unplea- 
sant office  of  proclaiming  the  garrisons  of  the  two  latter  places 
traitors  to  the  Crown.  He  attended  the  king  at  the  battle  of 
Edge-Hill;  and  afterwards  waited  on  the  court  at  Oxford.  But, 
wherever  he  went,  and  however  great  the  distraction  of  the  times, 
it  is  observable  that  he  was  constant  to  the  leading  pursuit  of  his 
life,  and  was  still  making  collections  for  one  or  other  of  his  great 
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works.  In  1644  lie  was  created  Chester-Herald ; and,  on  t!ie 
Restoration,  was  advanced  to  the  office  of  Norroy,  King  of  Arms. 
In  1677,  he  was  appointed  Garter,  principal  King  of  Arms, 
and  was  honoured  with  kniglithood.  Tiie  fortune  of  Sir  William' 
Dugdale  was  not  large  ; and  he  appears  to  have  received  this 
latter  mark  of  distinction  with  much  reluctance.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  chk%  divided  between  London  and  Blythe'Hall. 
He  died,  in  his  chair,  at  Blythe-Hall,  about  one  o^clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  Feb.  10,  1685-6,  in  consequence  of  an  illness  arising 
from  a severe  cold,  tdir  William  had  several  children,  but  only 
one  son  attained  maturity  : this  was  John,  afterwards  Norroy 
King  of  Arms,  and  knighted  by  James  II.  One  daughter  was 
married  to  the  celebrated  Elias  Ashmole.  The  works  of  Sir 
William  Dugdale  are  numerous,  and  extremely  valuable.  The 
most  important  are — The  Antiquities  of  Warwickshire  ; The  Mo- 
nasticon  Anglicanum  ; The  Baronage  of  England  ; J'he  History 
of  Embanking  and  Draining;  and  the  History  of  St.  Paul’s  Ca» 
thedral.  There  are  many  MSS.  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  chiefly 
•n  historical  subjects,  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum,  Oxford. 

The  Church  of  Shustoke  is  a handsome  structure,  erected  in 
the  time  of  Edward  II.  The  remains  of  Sir  William  Dugdale 
and  his  Lady,*  lie  in  a vault  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 
Over  the  tomb  is  a mural  tablet,  bearing  a Latin  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  the  deceased,  and  embellished  with  the  family 
arms.  There  are  also  other  monuments  to  the  Dugdale  family  ; 
among  wicch  is  that  of  Sir  John,  the  son  of  the  antiquary. 

Blythe-Hall,  the  former  residence  of  Sir  William  Dugdale, 
was  purchased  by  that  eminent  writer  of  Sir  Walter  Aston,  in 
1625.  This  is  a spacious  and  respectable  seat,  but  placed  in  a 
low  situation,  on  the  border  of  the  river  Blythe,  at  the  distance 
of  one  mile  from  the  town  of  Colesliill.  Some  interesting  por- 
traits descended  with  this  house  to  the  present  representative  of 

the 

• Margery,  second  daughter  of  John  Huntbach,  of  Sev/al,  in  the  parish 
•f  Bishbury,  Staffordshire,  Gent,  She  died  on  the  18th  of  December,  1681, 
aged  75, 
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the  family;  among’  which  are  good  half-lengths  of  Sir  William, 
Dugdale,  and  his  son-in-iaw,  Elias  Ashmole.  Blythe^Hall  is 
now  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Dugdale,  mother  of  D.  S.  Dugdale, 
Esq.  one  of  the  members  for  the  county  of  Warwick. 

Maxstoke-Castle  is  about  one  mile  from  Blythe-Hall,  on 
the  south-east.  This  fine  structure  was  chiefly  erected  by  Wil- 
liam de  Clinton,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
and  continued  to  be  the  chief  seat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Clinton 
until  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  when  it  was  passed,  in  exchange  for 
certain  manors  in  Northamptonshire,  to  Humphrey,  Earl  of  Staf- 
ford, afterwards  Duke  of  Buckingham.  On  the  attainder  of 
Henry,  the  grandson  of  this  duke,  the  castle  was  committed  to 
the  care  of  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Crown;  and  it  may  be  ob- 
served that  King  Kichard  III.  visited  this  strong  hold,  when  on 
his  march  towards  Nottingham,  preparatory  to  the  fatal  battle  of 
Bosworth.  From  the  Staffords  the  estate,  after  remaining  for 
some  time  with  the  Crown,  passed  to  the  Comptons  ; and  of 
them  it  was  purchased,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  the  Lord- 
Keeper  Egerton;  by  whom  it  was  again  sold  to  Thomas  Dilke, 
Esq.  In  this  family  it  remains  at  the  present  day,  and  is  now 
the  residence  of  Mrs.  Dilke. 

The  castle  is  built  in  the  form  of  a parallelogram,  and  is 
encompassed  by  a moat.  At  each  corner  is  an  hexagonal  tower, 
with  embattled  parapets.  The  entrance  is  by  an  august  and  ma- 
chiolated  gateway,  strengthened  on  each  side  by  a tower  of 
hexagonal  farm.*  The  gates  are  covered  with  plates  of  iron;  and 
the  marks  of  the  discarded  portcullis  are  yet  visible.  These 
gates  were  erected  by  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Buckingham;  and 
they  are  adorned  with  his  arms,  his  own  coat  being  impaled  with 
the  bearings  of  his  wife,  a daughter  of  the  house  of  Nevil,  and 
supported  by  two  antelopes,  assumed  in  right  of  his  mother,  who 
was  one  of  the  coheirs  of  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester. To  these  are  added  the  burning  nave,  and  the  knot,  the 
badges  of  his  own  ancestry. 
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A portion  of  llie  interior  of  this  edidce  v;as  accidentaliy  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  ancient  building  still 
remains,  and  is  an  interesting  specimen  of  the  architectural  ar- 
rangement of  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  Among  these  apart- 
ments are  the  spacious  hall : a large  dining  room,  with  a door 
and  chimney  ornamented  with  curious  carving ; and  the  venerable 
chapel.  In  the  walls  of  the  great  court  are  yet  remaining  the 
caserns,  or  lodgments  for  soldiery. 

By  William  de  Clinton,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  was  founded  at 
Maxstoke  a priory  for  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St.  Augus- 
tin. The  endowment  was  ample,  and  the  revenues  were  valued, 
at  the  dissolution,  at  130/.  lU.  8ld.  per  arm.  There  are  large 
remains  of  this  building;  and  the  ruins  are  rendered  mournfully 
picturesque  by  the  varieties  of  evergreen  foliage  which  enwrap 
them  in  nearly  every  direction. 

Solihull  Division 

comprises  the  following  parishes  and  hamlets:  Baddesley-Clin^ 
ton;  Balsall;  (hamlet;)  Barston;  Berkeswell ; Bickenhill; 
Blnidori;  Hampton  in  Arden;  Kinwalsey  (hamlet;)  Knowlc 
(hamlet;)  Meriden;  Nuthiirst  Packington,  great; 

Packington,  little ; Solihull. 

Solihull  (ordinarily  pronounced  Silhill)  ranks  as  one  of  the 
market  towns  of  this  county,  but  the  market  is  now  in  a state  of 
absolute  disuse.  This  place  wears  the  tranquil  appearance  of  a 
large  village,  and  contains  little  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  exa-^ 
miner,  except  the  church,  which  is  a spacious  and  handsome  build- 
ing of  the  cruciform  description. 

Sir  William  Dugdale  conjectures  that  the  chief  parts  of  the 
district  now  comprehended  in  the  parish  of  Solihull,  were  known 
by  the  name  of  Ulverlei  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  Survey.  Here 
was  formerly  the  chief  seat  of  the  barony  of  Limesie;  and  the 
residence  of  the  barons,  Dugdale  supposes  to  have  occupied  a spot 
at  present  known  by  the  name  of  Olton,  a small  village  about  two 
miles  from  Solihull  or  the  north-west. 
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From  the  ruins  of  this  baronial  residence  and  its  dependent 
habitations  sprung-,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  the  town  ofSolU' 
hull.  Grants  for  a weekly  market  and  a yearly  fair  were 
speedily  procured;  but  the  town  does  not  appear  to  have  ob- 
tained much  commercial  distinction  at  any  period.  The  number 
of  houses  and  inhabitanls  is  thus  stated  in  the  returns  under  the 
Population  Act  for  1811:  houses  inhabited,  618;  houses  unin- 
habited, 6 ; houses  then  building,  4;  total  of  persons,  2,581. 

In  the  close  vicinity  of  Solihull  is  Malvern  Hall,  the  seat 
of  Henry  Greswold  Lewis,  Esq.  This  desirable  mansion  is 
placed  on  an  elevated  site,  and  is  surrounded  by  spacious 
grounds. 

The  extensiye  parish  of  Hampton  in  Arden  involves  two 
hamlets  peculiarly  deserving  of  notice. 

Knowle,  or  Knoll,  the  nearest  of  these  to  the  mother 
church,  is  a pleasing  village,  situate,  as  the  name  implies,  on 
elevated  ground.  This  lordship  was  possessed  by  Eleanor,  the 
consort  of  Edward  I.  and,  on  the  death  of  that  queeu,  it  was 
given,  with  many  others,  to  the  monks  of  Westminster,  on  coiir 
dition  of  their  performing  certain  pious  ceremonies  on  the  Eve 
of  St.  Andrew,  the  day  on  which  the  amiable  Queen  Eleanor's 
anniversary  had  usually  been  kept.  About  the  latter  end  of  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  Walter  Cooke,  a churchman  of  high  prefer- 
ment and  repute,  erected  at  his  own  expense  a chapel  in  the 
village  of  Knowle;  and  in  the  fourth  year  of  Henry  IV.  he 
foundeil  here  a chantry  of  either  one  or  two  priests.  Retaining 
his  friendly  inclinations  towards  tiiis  spot,  he  procured,  in  the 
14th  of  the  same  king,  a licence  to  institute,  in  conjunction 
with  some  other  persons,  a gild  within  the  chapel ; of  which 
fraternity  many  noble  and  celebrated  men  became  members. — 
With  the  concurrence  of  Elizabeth,  the  widow  of  Lord  Clinton, 
he  afterwards  obtained  permission  for  himself  and  that  lady  to 
found  here  a college  of  ten  chantry  priests.  But,  at  the  dissor 
lutiou  of  such  institutions  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  there 
were  only  two  chantry  priests  on  this  foundation,  and  the  re- 
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v.enues  were  stated  at  no  more  than  22/.  35.  3d.  The  income 
of  the  gild,  supporting  three  chantry  priests,  was  returned  at 
29/.  145.  7d 

The  chapel  is  a building  of  much  beauty,  consisting  of  a nave, 
two  aisles,  and  a chancel.  In  the  south  wall  are  four  stone  seats, 
or  recesses,  beneath  embellished  arches ; and  further  towards  the 
east,  is  a handsome  piscina.  On  the  north  side  are  seven  stalls, 
and  on  the  south  side  six.  These, are  ornamented  with  various 
satirical  allusions,  among  which  may  be  noticed  an  ape  holding  a 
bag,  and  a bear  looking  at  it;  a fox  sitting,  holding  an  open  book, 
&c. 

In  the  south  wall  of  the  south  aisle  occur  a piscina  and  a locker. 
Over  the  rood-loft  are  some  remains  of  paintings,  comprising 
whole  lengths  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  anotlser  saint,  and  an  angel. 
Several  of  the  pews  are  embellished  with  carvings,  and  in  the 
windows  are  still  preserved  some  fragments  of  ancient  painted 
glass  *, 

In  ploughing  a field  nearKnowle,  an  urn  of  a dark  brown  colour 
was  discovered,  containing  coins  of  the  lower  Empire,  to  the 
weight  of  fifteen  pounds,  f 

The  hamlet  of  Balsall,  (often  termed  Temple  Balsall) 
was  given  to  the  knights  templars  by  Roger  de  Mowbray  ; which 
religious  knights  erected  a church  in  this  place,  and  constructed 
here  a house  as  a preceptory,  or  cell,  to  their  principal  mansion, 
the  Temple  in  London.  Besides  the  manor  of  Balsall,  the 
knights  templars  had  various  other  landed  possessions  in  War- 
wickshire ; and  their  preceptory  at  Balsall  was  supported  with 
much  splendour  until  the  termination  of  the  order  of  templars  iii 
England,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  The  knights  hospitallers 
briefly  succeeded  to  the  possessions  of  the  templars  at  Balsall; 
hut  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  any  preceptory,  or  residence, 
at  this  place.  On  the  dissolution  of  monasteries,  this  manor 

came, 

• An  intelligent  communication  respecting  this  chapel  is  inserted  in  thp 
Gentleman’s  Magazine,  Vol.  LXIII.  p.  4l9. 

I Archaeoh  VII.  p.  413. 
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came,  after  various  transmissions,  to  Lady  Katharine  Leveson,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Dudley,  who  has  been  mentioned  in  se- 
vera!  previous  pages;  and  this  lady  bequeathed  the  whole  lord- 
ship,  for  the  founding  of  an  hospital  for  the  reception  and  main- 
tenance of  indigent  females,  either  widows,  or  unmarried  women 
of  fair  character,  to  be  chosen  from  the  inhabitants  of  certain  spe- 
cified parishes,  that  of  Balsall  having  the  preference.  A mini- 
ster was  appointed  to  instruct  the  pensioners  for  the  good  of 
their  souls  and  it  was  directed  that  he  should,  likewise,  teach 
and  instruct  twenty  of  the  poorest  boys  of  Balsall  and  parish,  until 
Jit  to  he  apprentices.’^ 

The  Church  of  Balsall  will  be  viewed  with  considerable  in- 
terest, as  it  has  experienced  scarcely  any  alterations  since  its 
erection  by  the  knights  templars.  This  building  is,  in  form,  an 
oblong  square ; and  is,  according  to  an  admeasurement  stated  by 
Dr.  Thomas,  104  feet  in  length  ; 39  feet  in  breadth  ; and  57  feet 
in  height.  The  interior  is  not  subject  to  any  division.  The 
walls  are  three  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  roofing  is  composed  of 
timber,  formerly  parted  into  squares,  at  the  angles  of  which 
were  shields  of  arms,  now  removed  into  the  great  hall.  At  the 
east  end  is  a lofty  pointed  window  of  five  lights ; and  on  each 
side  are  three  windows,  consisting  alternately  of  three  and  four 
lights,  the  heads  beautifully  ramified,  and  all  dissimilar.  At  the 
west  end  is,  likewise,  a window  of  five  lights;  and,  over  it,  a 
circular  window  of  twelve  compartments.  The  doors  are  four 
in  number,  and  very  small.  Over  that,  at  the  south-west  corner, 
is  a turret,  rising  no  higher  that  the  centre  of  the  roof.  The 
buttresses  are  light,  and  not  graduated.  The  ornamental  sculp- 
ture, consisting  of  imposts  to  the  arches,  and  a row  of  ten  heads 
on  a cornice,  or  moulding,  at  the  w est  end,  is  of  excellent  work- 
manship. It  may  be  observed  that  the  chancel  is  not  distin- 
guished from  the  nave  by  any  other  circumstance  than  the  floor  in 
that  part  rising  one  step.  In  the  south  wall,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  church,  are  three  stone  stalls,  or  recesses. 

The  ancient  hall  of  the  templars  is  still  existing,  though  now 
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Kiirroonded  with  brick  work,  and  disfigured  by  square-headed  win- 
dows. This  spacious  apartment  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
framed  of  timber,  and  divided  into  three  aisles  by  massive  Wooden 
pillars.  . 

The  bequest  of  Lady  Leevsoii  has  proved  of  the  most  pro- 
pitious character,  and  the  number  of  alms  people  has  been  aug- 
mented at  several  periods,  in  consequence  of  the  affluent  state 
of  the  finances.  The  various  buildings  connected  with  this  cha- 
rity are  substantial  and  extensive,  and  the  whole  institution 
ranks  among  the  most  advantageous  and  pleasing  possessions  of 
the  county. 

The  parish  of  Meriden  is  ornamented  by  the  respectable  family 
mansion  of  Wriothesley  Digby,  Esq. 

At  Great  Packington  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesford. 
The  manor  of  Packington  came  to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  no- 
ble proprietor,  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  a marriage  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Clement  Fisher. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Packington  is  said  to  contain  the  high- 
est ground  in  England,  and  many  points  command  prospects 
as  beautiful  and  various  as  they  are  extensive.  The  spacious 
mansion  was  much  improved  by  the  late  Earl  and  his  father, 
and  is  now  a commodious  residence  of  the  first  class,  though  not 
of  an  ornamented  character.  The  grounds  possess  a natural  in- 
equality, favourable  to  picturesque  effect ; and  are  well-wooded 
and  finely  adorned  with  water.  The  late  Earl  of  Aylesford,  who 
had  much  activity  of  taste,  in  conjunction  with  merits  still  more 
estimable,  studiously  imparted  to  these  grounds  an  air  of  wild- 
ness, likely  to  convey  general  pleasure,  because  its  graces  are  de- 
pendant on  no  caprice  of  fashion,  and  vary  with  the  beautiful 
vicissitudes  of  nature.  His  lordship’s  talents  were  not  confined 
to  the  arrangement  of  landscape  scenery;  and  many  drawings  and 
etchings  preserved  in  the  family  mansion  evince  his  familiarity 
with  the  pencil  and  burin.  This  accomplished  nobleman  died  in 
the  year  1812. 

The  parish  church  of  Packington,  situate  within  the  limits  of 
VoL.  XV.  Y Lord 
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Lord  Aylesford^s  Park,  was  rebuilt,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
century,  from  a design  of  Bonomi.  This  structure  is  not  on  an  . 
extensive  scale,  and  possesses  little  beauty  of  outward  feature. 
The  interior  is  elegant,  though  weighty. 

At  a short  distance  from  Packington  is  the  Forest  Hall,  a 
small  but  pleasing  building,  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  a 
society  of  archers,  termed  the  woodmen  of  Arden,  who  hold  pe* 
riodical  meetings,  and  exercise  the  bow  for  honorary  prizes. 


END  OF  WARWICKSHIRE^ 
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OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

BOOKS,  MAPS,  AND  VIEWS, 

THAT  HAVE  BEEN  PUBLISHED  IN 

Illustration  of  the  History,  Topography,  Antiqui- 
ties, ^c.  of  the  County  of 
WARWICK. 


Wabwickshise  has  the  honour  of  producing  a native  histo- 
rian, whose  work,  by  general  suftVage,  is  placed  at  the  head  of  county 
histories.  Sir  William  Dugdale^s  Antiquities  of  Wanvickshirej, 
illustrated  from  Records,  Leiger-Books,  Manuscripts,  Charters,  Evi^ 
tlences,  Tombes,  and  Armes  t beautified  with  Maps,  Prospects,  and 
Portraitures.  Lond.  1656.  Fol.’*  is  not  only  valuable  for  its  usually 
accurate  statements  of  family  descent,  and  transmissions  of  manorial 
property,  but  is  assistant  in  the  general  history  of  Great  Britain,  by 
comprising  disquisitions  on  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  various 
religious  orders,  which,  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  monastic  houses, 
possessed  so  important  a share  in  the  operations  of  the  governing  power. 
This  work  was  reprinted  in  2 vols.  folio,  Lond.  1730,  from  a copy 
corrected  by  the  author  himself,  and  with  the  original  copper-plates. 
The  whole  revised,  augmented,  and  continued  down  to  the  present 
time,  by  William  Thomas,  D.  D.  sometime  rector  of  Exhall,  ifl 
the  same  county.  With  the  addition  of  several  prospects  of  gentle* 
men’s  seats,  churches,  tombs,  and  new  and  correct  maps  of  the  county, 
and  of  the  several  hundreds,  from  an  actual  survey  made  by  Henry 
Beighton,  F.  R.  S.  Also  complete  Lists  of  the  Members  of  Parlia* 
ment,  and  Sheriffs,  taken  from  the  original  Records;  and  an  Alpha- 
betical Index  and  Blazonry  of  the  Arms  upon  the  several  Plates.” 
Er.  Thomas  is  charged  by  Gough*  with  being  careless  in  his  ac- 
counts, and  with  taking  little  pains  for  information.  It  will  be  rea- 
dily admitted  that  indefatigable  industry,  like  that  of  the  original  au- 
thor, might  have  done  more  towards  the  improvement  of  this  edition. 
But  still  many  errors  are  corrected,  and  much  new  matter  is  intro- 
duced, while  some  superstitious  and  fanciful  opinions,  incidental, 
perhaps,  to  the  period  at  which  the  book  was  composed,  are  judici- 
ously pointed  out.  Y 2 
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The  original  Edition  of  Diigclale’s  Warwickshire  was  re- 
printed, but  in  a coarse  and  negligent  manner,  in  1765,  by  John 
Jones,  a bookseller  at  Coventry.  This  appears  to  have  been 
merely  a trading  speculation;  and  even  as  such  we  believe  that  it  was 
not  very  successful.  The  cause  of  literature  would  receive  much 
benefit  from  a fresh  edition  of  this  valuable  work,  brought  down  to 
the  existing  period,  and  comprehending  corrections,  fi'om  a deliberate 
investigation  of  Sir  William  Dugdale’s  MSS.  in  the  Ashmolean  Mu- 
seum, and  from  due  communication  with  gentlemen  residing  in  the 
county.  Warwickshire,  so  fortunate  in  its  historian,  is  happy  in  pos- 
sessing, at  the  present  time,  several  antiquaries  of  much  judgment  and 
research,  whose  collections  are  eminently  calculated  to  promote  such 
an  undertaking. 

Some  information  concerning  the  agriculture  of  this  district  is  con- 
veyed in  “ A General  View  of  the  Agriculture  of  the  County  of  War- 
wick, with  Observations  on  the  Means  of  its  Improvement.  Drawn 
up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  internal  Im- 
provement, by  Adam  Murray,  Land  Surveyor  and  Estate-Agent. — 
London.  1813.’* 

In  Marshall’s  Rural  Economy  of  the  Midland  Counties  are 
many  curious  particulars  respecting  the  agricultural  interests  of  War- 
wickshire. 

“ A Brief  Description  of  the  Collegiate  Church  and  Choir  of  St. 
Mary,  in  the  Borough  of  Warwick,  with  a concise  Account  of  the 
Antiquities  and  Curiosities  of  the  same,  and  of  the  Chapel  thereto 
adjoining.  Together  with  the  Tables  of  the  several  Benefactions 
given  to  the  said  Church  and  Parish.  To  which  is  added,  a particu- 
lar detail  of  the  grand  solemnity  with  which  the  Earl  of  Leicester  cele- 
brated the  French  order  of  St.  Michael,  at  Warwick,  in  the  year  1571. 
By  John  Sabin,  Clerk  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Mary.— Coventry,  no  date. 
Svo.”  The  profits  for  the  Charity  Children  of  this  parish.  This  little 
work  was  reprinted  at  Warwick  in  1813,  but  without  the  account  of 
the  solemnities  with  which  the  Earl  of  Leicester  celebrated  the  order 
of  St.  Michael,  &c.  The  profits  arising  from  the  sale  to  be  disposed  of 
for  the  use  of  the  Charity  Children,  under  the  inspection  of  the  Vicar 
and  Churchwardens. 

Description  of  the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  adjoining  to  the  church  of 
St.  Mary  at  Wartvick  ; and  the  Monuments  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick 
in  tiie  said  church  and  elsewhere.  By  Richard  Gough,  Esq.  Lond. 
4to. 

A more  Accurate  History  and  Description  of  this  elegant  Chapel, 
illustrated  with  a plan,  elevations,  and  views,  is  published  in  the  4th 
volume  of  Britton’s  “ Architectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain.” 

In 

•We  take  this  opportunity  of  ob-erving,  that  two  gentlemen,  residing  at 
Coventry,  (Mr.  John  Nicksoa  and  Mr.  Sharp,)  have  been  at  the  great  expense 
and  pains  of  illustrating  their  copies  of  Dr.  Thomas’s  Edition  of  Dugdale,  by 
drawings  of  all  the  churches,  principal  seats,  and  ruins  of  buildings,  noticed  iu 
that  work.  How  rich  a fund  of  gratification  is  thus  prepared  for  the  antiquary 
of  a future  day  ; and  how  much  is  it  to  be  wished  that  the  practice  of  these 
gentlemen  may  find  imitators  iu  regard  to  the  histories  of  other  counties ! 
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In  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Bibliotheca  Topographica  Brltahnica 
are  extracts  from  a book  in  the  jwssession  of  the  Corporation  of  War- 
wick, called  the  Black  Book.  These  extracts  comprehend  the  cele- 
bration of  the  order  of  St.  Michael,  by  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Lei- 
cester, at  St.  Mary’s  Church,  in  Warwick,  anno  1571  ; The  Death 
and  Buriall  of  the  Marques  Northampton"*^,  at  Warwick,  anno  1571; 
an  account  of  “ Queen  Elizabeth’s  coming  to  Warwick  in  1572;” 
and  an  order  of  Council  to  the  Corporation  of  Warwick,  to  assist  John 
Speed  in  his  improvement  on  Saxton’s  Maps  of  Great  Britain.  The 
other  parts  of  the  Black  Book  consist  principally  of  Corporation  Ac- 
compts. 

An  Historical  and  Genealogical  Account  of  the  noble  Family  of 
Greville,  to  the  time  of  Francis,  the  present  Earl  Brooke  and  Earl  of 
Warw'icJk  ; including  the  history  and  succession  of  the  several  Earls  of 
Warwick  since  the  Norman  Conquest ; and  some  account  of  Warwick 
Castle.  (By  Edmonson.)  Lond.  1766.  8vo. 

In  the  Bib.  Top.  Brit.  Vol.  IV.  is  a Memoir  on  the  Story  of  Guy, 
Earl  of  Warwick,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pegge,  M.  A.  Read  at  the 
Society  of  Aiitiquaries,  May  7,  1767.  To  the  Memcir  is  prefixed  a 
Print,  representing  the  exact  appearance  of  the  statue  of  Guy,  at  Guy’s 
Cliff,  in  the  year  1782. 

Warwick  Castle,  a poem,  embellished  with  engravings,  from  draw- 
ings by  J.  Roe,  of  Warwick.  Stratford-upon-Avon.  1812. 

In  Brewer’s  Descriptions,  Historical  and  Architectural,  of  splen- 
did Palaces  and  celebrated  Buildings,”  is  an  account  of  Warwick 
Castle,  and  a view  of  that  edifice. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  City  of  Coventry,  from  the 
earliest  authentic  period  to  the  present  time  ; comprehending  a de- 
scription of  the  antiquities,  public  buildings,  remarkable  occurrences, 
&c.  embellished  with  engravings.  Coventry:  1810.  Duodecimo. 
This  pleasing  compilation  was  published  in  Numbers,  and  contains 
views  of  St  Michael’s  Church  ; the  Cross  which  formerly  orna- 
mented Coventry  ; St.  Mary’s  Hall ; and  the  Whitefriars. 

The  History  of  Coventry,  from  a MS.  in  the  hands  of  Thomas 
Jesson.  M.  A.  Chaplain  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,”  is  printed  in 
Hearne’s  Fcrdun,  p.  1438. 

“ Frere  John  Bredon,  Frere  minor  of  the  Convent  of  Coventry, 
his  recaiUation  of  his  preching  and  speaking  against  the  Custome  of 
the  Cathedrall  Church  of  Coventry,  which  used  to  have  the  apparail 
of  every  person  deceased  : whose  corpse  was  first  to  be  brought 
into  that  church.”  This  Recantation  was  enjoined  Friar  John  by  the 
Lords  in  Parliament,  anno  1446;  and  is  printed  at  the  end  of  Le» 
land’s  Collectanea,  Yol,  V.  p.  302-4. 

An  Account  of  the  many  and  great  Loans,  Benefactions,  and  Cha- 
rities, belonging  to  the  City  of  Coventry  : to  which  is  annexed,  a 
Copy  of  the  decretal  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  relative  to  the 
rnemorable  Charity  of  Sir  Thomas  White.  Lond.  1733,  8vo. 

Y 3 A learned 

^ William  Parr,  brother  of  Queen  Catharine  Parr. 
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A learned,  elegant,  and  religious  Speech  delivered  unto  his  most 
excellent  Majestic  at  his  late  being  at  Coventry.  By  Philemon  Hol- 
land, Doctor  of  Physique ; the  right  hon.  the  Recorder  his  deputy 
for  the  time.  When  as  his  royall  Majestic  was  graciously  pleased  to 
grant  and  command  the  erecting  a military  garden  therein  ; and, 
sithens,  to  enlarge  the  aforesaid  Citie’s  charter.  Together  with  a Ser- 
mon preached  in  the  audience,  and  publislied  at  the  request  of  the 
w'orthie  Companie  of  the  Practisers  of  the  Military  Garden  of  the  said 
well-governed  citie  of  Coventry.  By  Samuel  Buggs,  B.  D.  some* 
time  Fellow  of  Sidney  Sussex  College,  Cambridge.  Lontl.  1622. 
4to. 

In  the  Bib.  Top.  Brit.  Vol.  IV.  is  A Narrative  of  a strange 
Religious  Frenzy  at  Coventry,  in  an  original  Letter  from  Sir  Thomas 
More.  Communicated  by  Dr.  Ducarel,  F.  R.  and  A.  SS.  from  a 
MS.  in  the  Lambeth  Library.’^  This  frenzy  chiefly  consisted  in  a 
persuasion  that  he  who  said  over  the  Blessed  Virgin’s  Psalter  every 
day  could  not  possibly  be  damned. 

In  the  first  volume  of  Britton’s  Arciiitectural  Antiquities  of 
Great  Britain,”  is  a particular  account  of  the  Cross  formerly  at  Coven-» 
try,  with  a view  of  that  fine  structure. 

An  History  of  Birmingham,  by  W.  Flutton,  F.  A.  S.  S.  Birming- 
ham : printed  and  sold  by  Knott  and  Lloyd.  One  volume  octavo. 
This  lively  and  entertaining  topographical  work,  which  is  embellished 
with  several  plans  and  views,  has  passed  through  four  editions,  the  last 
of  which  bears  the  date  of  1809,  and  has  received  considerable  addi- 
tions from  the  hand  of  the  very  respectable  author.  Mr.  T.  Knott, 
jun.  of  Birmingham,  is  making  arrangements  for  a fifth  edition,  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time,  which  is  to  be  illustrated  with  fresh  en- 
gravings (now  executing,)  from  the  hands  of  native  artists. 

A Guide,  or  Directory,  for  the  town  of  Birmingham,  improved 
through  new  editions,  is  published  by  J.  Jabet,  of  Birmingham. 

A true  Relation  of  Prince  Rupert’s  barbarons  cruelty  against  the 
Towne  of  Birmingham,  &c.  Lond.  1642.  4to. 

Prince  Rupert’s  burning  Love  to  England,  discovered  in  Birming- 
ham’s Flames  ; pr,  a more  exact  and  true  Narration  of  Birmingham’s 
Calamities,  under  the  barbarous  and  inhumane  cruelties  of  Prince  Ru- 
pert’s Forces,  &c.  Lond.  1643.  4to. 

History  and  Antiquities  of  Stratford-upon-Avon:  comprising  a 
Description  of  the  Collegiate  Church  ; the  Life  of  Shakspeare ; and 
Copies  of  several  Documents  relating  to  him  and  his  Family,  never 
before  printed.  With  a Biographical  Sketch  of  other  eminent  Cha- 
racters, natives  of,  or  who  have  resided  in  Stratford.  To  which  is 
added,  a particular  Account  of  Ihe  Jubilee,  celebrated  at  Stratford  in 
honour  of  our  immortal  Bard.  By  R.  B.  \\Teler.  Embellished  with 
eight  Engravings. 

Mr.  Thomas  Fisher,  of  Hoxton,  made  accurate  drawings  of  the 
Fresco  Paintings  recently  discovered  on  the  walls  of  the  Chapel  of  the 
Holy  Cross  at  Stratford.  These  have  been  since  executed  in  outline 
at  the  Polyautographic  Press  of  Mr.  Yqlweiler ; and  the  Copies,  co- 
loured 
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loured  after  the  originals,  are  now  publishing.  The  compl^ion  of 
this  undertaking  cannot  fail  to  be  much  deshed  by  the  antiquarian  part 
of  the  public. 

An  Account  of  an  Analysis  made  on  the  Stratford  Mineral  Water, 
comprehending  near  thirty  different  Experiments,  &c,  &c.  By  Charles 
Perry,  M.  D.  Northampton,  1744.  8vo, 

Some  Short  Remarks”  on  the  above  Pamphlet,  by  William  Bay- 
lies,  jun.  were  published  in  1745. 

Avon,  a Poem,  in  three  Parts,  (by  Mr.  Huckel,  who  died  in  1771.) 
Birmingham,  printed  by  John  Baskerville,  1738.  4to. 

Welcombe-hills,  near  Stratford  upon  Avon.  A Poem,  Historical 
and  Descriptive,  by  John  Jordan,  of  Stratford,  Wheelwright.  Lond« 
1777.  4to. — A View  of  the  Hills  is  prefixed. 

Hydrologia  Philosophica : or  an  Account  of  Ilmington  Waters,  in 
Warwickshire,  with  directions  for  drinking  of  the  same,  &c.  &c.  by 
Samuel  Derham,  Bachelor  in  Physic,  lately  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox* 
ford,  1685,  8vo. 

Manduessedum  Romanorura  : being  the  History  and  Antiquities  of 
the  Parish  ofManceter  (including  the  Hamlets  of  Hartshill,  Oldbury, 
and  Atherstone)  and  also  of  the  adjacent  Parish  of  Ansley,  in  the 
County  of  Warwick.  By  the  late  Benjamin  Bartlett,  Esq.  F.  A.  S« 
Enlarged  and  corrected  under  the  inspection  of  several  gentlemen 
resident  upon  the  spot.  4to.  Lond.  1791.* 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  September  and  October,  1762, 
occur  Essays  towards  the  Natural  History  of  Sutton  Coldfield  ; and 
some  Remarks  on  a particular  passage  in  the  first  of  those  Essays  are 
contained  in  Mr.  Hutton’s  History  of  Birmingham. 

A genuine  Translation  of  the  Royal  Charter  granted  by  K.  Henry 
VIII.  to  the  Corporation  of  Sutton  Coldfield,”  was  printed  in  1763, 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Bonell,  an  Attorney  in  that  Town, 

A Letter,  wherein  part  of  the  Entertainment  unto  the  Queen’z 
Majesty,  at  Killingworth  Castle,  in  Warwicksheer,  in  this  soomerz 
progress,  1575,  is  signified,  from  a Freend,  Officer,  attendant  in 
Coouit,  unto  his  Freend,  a Citizen  and  Merchant  of  London.’^ 
Signed  at  the  end  by  “ R.  L.”  (R.  Laneham)  “ Gent.  Mercer,  Mer- 
chant Adventurer,  and  Clark  of  the  Councel  Chamber  Door ; and 
also  Keeper  of  the  same.” 

The  “ Pleasures  at  Kenelworth  Castle,  where  Q.  Elizabeth  wasen* 
tertained,”  are  inserted  in  the  “ Whole  Works  of  George  Gascoigne, 
Esq.  newly  compyled  into  one  volume and  there  is,  likewise,  a 
Tract  intituled  “ The  Princelie  Pleasures  of  Kenelworth  Castle.” 

A concise  History  and  Description  of  Kenelworth  Castle,  from 
its  Foundation  to  the  present  time,”  was  printed  in  1777,  as  a Guide 

Y 4 to 

• A large  Extract  of  tins  interesting  Publication  is  included  in  the  fourth 
Volume  of  Mr.  Nichols’s  History  of  Leicestershire  ; in  which  work  is,  like- 
wise, a Map  and  Surrey  of  Manduessedum,  with  part  of  the  fields  adjoining, 
niade  in  October,  by  Ralph  Thompson,  ©f  Witherify, 
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to  the  picturesque  Ruins  of  that  once  stately  edifice.  This  little  Tract 
has  gone  through  several  editions.  The  profits  arising  from  the  sale 
are  applied  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

An  Account  of  this  Castle,  with  an  elaborate  ground  Plan,  and 
Views,  are  contained  in  the  fourth  Volume  of  the  Architectural 
Antiquities  of  Great  Britain.’^  in  which  Volume  is,  also,  an  Account, 
with  two  beautiful  engravings,  of  fFanvick  Castle. 

In  the  second  Volume  of  the  same  Work  are  Views  of  Compton 
Wyniate  Hou^e,  and  of  New  House^  near  Coventry. 

A Brief  Account  of  the  Rise^  Progress,  and  Patronage  of  the  Lea- 
mington Spa  Charity,  instituted  for  the  gratuitous  Relief  of  Invalids  ; 
with  short  Notices  respecting  the  Accommodations  of  the  Village, 
Rides,  Walks,  &c.  in  the  Neighbourhood  ; and  General  Rules  for 
drinking  the  Leamington  Waters,  he.  Birmingham,  1812  A pleasing 
Trifle  from  the  Pen  of  Mr.  Pratt,  embellished  with  several  Etchings 
by  F.  Egington  of  Birmingham,  from  original  Drawings. 

A Descriptive  Guide  to  Leamington  Priors,  containing  a brief  Ac- 
count of  that  celebrated  and  fashionable  Spa,  &c.  he.  by  J.  Bisset. 
1814. 

In  thp  first  Part  of  Vol.  V,  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and 
Philoshphical  Society  of  Manchester,  is  “ An  Analysis  of  the  Waters  of 
two  Mineral  Springs  at  Leamington  Priors  ; including  Experiments 
tending  to  elucidate  the  origin  of  the  Muriatic  Acid.  By  William 
Lambe,  M.  A.  late  Fellow  of  St.  John’s  College,  Cambridge.” 

A Chemical  Analysis  of  tliese  Waters  has  been  published  by  Dr. 
Middleton,  and  some  Observations  on  the  same  subject  have  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Pen  of  Dr.  Saunders. 

Edge  Hill,  or  the  Rural  Prospect  delineated  and  moralized,  a 
Poeni,  in  four  Books,  by  Richard  Jago,  M.  A.  London  1767.”  4to. 
contains  some  interesting  Descriptions  connected  with  the  memorable 
Battle  between  the  Royalists  and  the  Parliamentarian  Forces. 

A Local  and  Literary  Account  of  Leamington,  Warwick,  Strat- 
ford, Coventry,  Kenilworth,  Hagley,  the  Leaspwes,  Birmingham, 
and  the  surrounding  Country,  With  Remarks  on  the  Prospect  of 
Universal  Peace.  A ne\/v  and  enlarged  Edition,  with  some  engrav- 
ings, by  Mr.  Pratt.  1814.  This  is  an  extended  Edition  of  Mr. 
Pratt’s  form ej  Work,  descriptive  of  Leamington  Spa  and  the  neigh- 
bouring places. 

Picturesque  Views  on  the  Upper,  or  Warwickshire,  Avon,  from  its 
Source  at  Naseby  to  its  junction  with  the  Severn,  at  Tewkesbury. 
■ With  Observations  on  the  Public  Buildings,  and  other  Works  of  Art, 
in  its  Vicinity.  By  Samuel  Ireland.  Lond.  1795. 

In  the  Archaeologia  are  the  follovving  Articles  relating  to  this 
County  : 

The  Knight’s  Fees  contained  in  the  Honour  of  Warwick,  II.  334, 

The  Style  of  Architecture  of  Warwick  Castle,  VI,  345, 


0>- 
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Observations  on  the  Antiquity  and  use  of  Beacons,  occasioned  by 
the  Discovery  of  an  ancient  Painting  in  the  Church  of  Burton  Dasset, 

I.  1—7 

Observations  on  two  Jewels  discovered  at  Compton  Murdoch, 
alias  Compton  Verney,  III.  371 — 375, 

An  account  of  Roman  Coins  discovered  within  the  Manor  of 
Knowle,  yil.  413. 

The  Rates  of  Wages  of  all  manner  of  Artificers,  Labourers,  and 
Servants,  as  appointed  at  the  General  Quarter  Sessions  holden  at  War- 
wick in  the  36th  of  Charles  II.  frqin  the  original  in  the  Possession  of 
Mr.  Nichols,  NI.  208-211. 

An  account  of  two  Urns  and  a Skeleton,  found  near  Alcester, 
XVII.  332-333. 

In  the  Register  Book  of  the  Royal  Society,  for  1661,  is  inserted  a 
Brief  Account  &f  the  supposed  Rain  of  Wheat  in  Warwickshire,  See 
Birch’s  Plistory  of  the  Royal  Society,  Vol.  I.  p.  32.  This  shower 
principally  took  place  at  Tachbrook,  near  Warwick.  On  investiga- 
tion it  appeared  that  the  supposed  Wheat  was  really  the  Seed  of  Ivy 
Berries ; and  the  Seed  was  conjectured  to  have  been  dropped  by 
Starlings,  which  Birds  are  well  known  to  assemble  in  great  Num- 
bers, 


PRINTS  AND  PLANS. 

In  Stukeley’s  Itinerary  is  a Prospect  of  Warwick.  Stukeley  del. 
Fletcher  sc. 

Gough  mentions  an  undated  View  of  the  Town,  from  a Drawing 
by  J.  Fish,  of  Warwick.’^ 

Buck  engraved,  in  1729,  a large  S.E.  View  of  this  Town  ; and  S.E, 
and  N.E.  Views  of  the  Castle. 

1 In  Edmonson’s  History  of  the  Greville  Family  are  Plajis  of  the 
^ Castle,  copied  by  Grose  for  his  Antiquities. 

I P.  Sandby  engraved,  in  Aquatinta,  in  1776,  Csesar’s  Tower,  and 
' Part  of  Warwick  Castle,  from  the  Island  ; Elevation  of  the  Castle, 
i from  the  S.E. ; The  Castle  from  the  Bridge  Hill;  and  the  entrance  of 
; the  Castle,  from  the  Tower  Court. 

i Views  of  Kenilworth  and  Warwick,  by  Smith  of  Chichester, 
j -1724. 

ij  There  is  a View  of  Warwick  Castle  in  “ Gilpin’s  Northern 
I Tour.” 

j,  Views  of  Warwick  Castle,  Kenilworth,  and  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  from 
1 Drawings  by  Mr.  J.  Barber,  of  Birmingham,  1812. 

Four  Views  in  Leamington,  etched  by  W,  Radclyfife,  from  Draw- 
' ings  by  O’Neil, 


In 
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In  different  Volumes  of  the  Gentleman^s  Magazine  are  Views  of 
several  Churches  in  this  County. 

Plan  and  Elevation  of  the  County  Hall  in  Warwick.  Francis 
Hiorn.  del.  Edw.  Rooker,  sc. 

Buck  published  a large  S.  view  of  the  City  of  Coventry,  in 
1731. 

A Plan  of  Coventry,  by  Samuel  Bradford,  with  a view  of  the  Cross: 
engraved  by  Jefferies. 

North  Prospect  of  St.  Michael’s  Church,  drawn  by  H.  Beighton, 
engraved  by  E.  Kirkall. 

A view  of  the  beautiful  Cross  at  Coventry,  drawn  by  H.  Beighton, 
1721,  engraved  by  E.  Kirkall. 

Large  E.  and  S.W.  views  of  the  Town  of  Birmingham  were  en- 
graved by  Buck,  in  1731. 

East  and  West  Prospects,  by  W.  Westley  and  J.  Harris,  1731. 

A Plan  and  E.  Prospect  of  the  Towm,  1731,  and  a N.  Prospect  of 
St  Philip’s  Chureh,  with  a N.  Prospect  of  the  Square  at  the  Corner, 
drawn  by  W.  Westley,  engraved  by  J.  Harris,  1732. 

S.E.  view^  of  Birmingham,  by  J.  Jackson  and  S.  Bradford,  1752. 
two  sheets. 

A Plan  of  Birmingham,  surveyed  in  1750,  by  Samuel  Bradford, 
and  engraved  by  Thomas  Jeffereys ; with  S.  views  of  St.  Martin’s  and 
St.  Philip’s  Churches,  and  the  number  of  houses  and  inhabitants.” 

Plan  of  Birmingham,  surveyed  1778,  by  Thomas  Hanson,  engraved 
in  tw'o  imperial  Sheets,  by  H.  Roe. 

/ A Plan,  and  a View  of  the  E.  Front  of  St.  Philip’s  Church,  are  in 
Vit  Brit  Vol.  1.  p.  10 — 11. 

A Map  of  the  country  25  miles  round  Birmingham,  published  by 
Sherriff. 

A perspective  view  of  the  Cresent  now  erecting  near  the  town  of 
Birmingham.  John  Rawstorne,  archt  Engraved  by  Francis  Jukes. 

A View  of  the  High  Street,  Birmingham,  including  the  Statue  of 
Nelson,  and  the  recent  Improvements  in  the  Market  Place.  Drawn 
and  etched  by  Thomas  Hollins. 

Besides  Views  of  Kenikvortli  Castle  in  Dugdale,  in  Grose,  and  in 
the  Architectural  Antiquities,  &c.  there  are  the  following  Engravings 
connected  with  this  interesting  Structure: 

A south  Prospect  of  the  Ruins,  by  Vivares,  1746-7 

East  V^iews  of  the  Castle  and  Priory,  by  Buck,  1729. 

An  east  View  of  Maxstoke  Castle,  and  a south  View  of  the 
Priory,  were  engraved  by  Buck,  1729. 

A View  of  Combe  Abbey,  as  rebuilt  by  Lord  Harrington,  is  in  the 
Monasticon,  Vol.  I.  p.  882. 

A south  View  of  the  same  Building  was  engraved  bv  Buck,  in 

1729.  o . . 

9 Buck 
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Buck  likewise  published  Views  of  Nun  Eaton  Nunnery  ; ofTan> 
worth  Castle;  and  of  Aston  and  Honington  Halls. 

In  the  “ Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Cabinet/’  are  the  follow- 
ing Prints  relating  to  this  County  : — 

The  Antique  Vase  at  Warwick  Castle  ; several  Views  of  the  Castle 
and  Priory  at  Kenilworth  ; The  West  Gate,  and  St.  James’s  Chape!, 
Warwick;  The  Castle  and  Bridge,  Warwick;  St.  Peter’s  Chapel, 
Warwick;  Guy’s  Cliff,  and  the  ancient  Statue  of  Guy,  Earl  of  War- 
wick ; Charter  House,  near  Coventry,  and  an  antient  House  and 
Sculpture  in  the  City  of  Coventry. — In  a Supplement  to  the  above 
Work,  termed  “ Ancient  Relics,”  are  these  Views: — Coventry  ; St. 
Michael’s  Church,  Coventry  ; White  Friar’s,  Coventry  ; Exterior  and 
Interior  of  St.  Mary’s  Hall. 

In  Vitruvius  Britannicus  are  the  following  Views  and  Plans  besides 
those  already  noticed: — Vol.  TI.  Plate  94.  Newbold  Flail,  “ the 
Seat  of  Sir  Fulwar  Skipwith,  Bart.”  Vol.  V.  43,  44.  Lord  Willoughby 
De  Broke’s  House  at  Compton  Murdoch. 

MAPS. 

**  Saxton’s  Map,  including  Leicestershire,  and  wanting  the  Hun- 
dreds, was  engraved  by  Leonard  Tervoort,  1576.” 

Speed’s  Map,  1610,  has  Plans  of  Warwick  and  Coventry. 

Henry  Beighton,  F.  R.  S.  who  resided  at  Griff,  began  a Survey  of 
this  County  in  1725,  and  finished  it  in  1729»  Mr.  Beighton  was  a 
man  of  considerable  talent,  and  of  equal  industry.  It  is,  therefore, 
to  be  regretted  that,  when  he  issued  Proposals  for  publishing  a Map 
of  Warwickshire,  “ on  two  Sheets  of  large  Paper,  about  forty-three 
inches  deep,  and  thirty  broad,”  at  the  moderate  Price  of  five  Shillings 
in  Sheets,  he  met  with  so  little  encouragement  that  the  design  was  not 
carried  into  effect  during  his  life-time.  Mr.  Beighton’s  widow, 
about  the  year  1750,  published  by  Subscription,  his  Survey,  in  two 
Sheets,  with  the  several  Emendations  left  by  him  at  his  death  ; and 
also  the  same  Survey  reduced  to  a single  Sheet. 

There  are,  likewise.  Maps  by  Kitchin,  and  by  Jeffereys. 

About  a third  Portion  of  the  Tapestry,  formerly  at  Weston,  con- 
sists of  a Map  of  this  County.  Gough  observes,  “ that  if  the  Maps 
worked  on  this  Tapestry  are  not  copied  from  Saxton,  their  large 
Scale,  and  minute  detail,  is  an  improvement  on  the  first  effort  of 
Map-making  among  us.  They  are  the  earliest  Specimens  of  Tapestry- 
weaving in  England,  which  was  first  introduced  by  William  Sheldon, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIl.  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  intended 
to  unite  the  Memorial  of  two  new  Discoveries.”  * 

A Map  of  Warwickshire,  drawn  from  an  actual  Survey  taken  in  the 
years  1787,  1788,  1789,  by  William  Yates  and  sons,  for  John  Sharp. 
This  Map,  which  is  in  four  Sheets,  and  on  the  Scale  of  one  inch  to  a 
Mile,  is  coarsely  executed,  and  is  altogether  far  from  being  of  a satis- 
factory character. 

• Brit.  Topography,  Vol.  II.  310. 
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TO  THE 

COUNTY  OF  WARWICK. 


A. 

Abbott,  George,  anecdote  of,  ^ 
313. 

Addison,  Miss,  anecdotes  of,  83,  84. 

Alcester,  division,  267—-271 ; pa- 
rishes  in,  267. 

, market-town,  267  ; formerly 

a Roman  station,  ib. ; Roman  re- 
lics often  found  here,  267,  268  ; 
a synod  held  at  this  place,  268  ; a 
monastery  founded,  ib.  ; town  pa- 
tronized by  the  Beauchamp  family, 
ib.  ; church  and  monument,  268, 
269;  market-hall,  269;  site  of 
monastery,  ib. ; free-school,  manu- 
facture, market,  and  population, 
ib. 

Allesley  park,  66;  formerly  a castle 
here,  and  notice  of  the  remains  of 
that  structure,  66,  67  ; present 
mansion  noticed,  67  ; church,  ib. 

Alveston,  a village  remarked  for  sa- 
lubrity of  air,  263. 

Anecdotes: — of  two  abbots  of  Stone- 
leigh,  43,  44  ; Mr  George  Abbott, 
3l3;  Miss  Addison,  83,  84  ; the 
igneous  quality  of  the  human  bo- 
dy, 169  ; Sir  Theodosius  Boughton 
and  Captain  Donellan,  87  (and 
note  ;)  Secretary  Bromley,  47  ; 
Edward  Cave,  78,  79 ; Compton 
family,  177,  178;  Secretary  Craggs, 
84;  William  Earl  of  Craven,  53; 
Robert  Dover,  180  ; Sir  Robert 
Dudley,  4.5,  46;  Elizabeth  of  Bo- 


hemia, 52,  53,  54  (and  note  ;)  Sir 
George  W.  A.  Shuckburgh  Evelyn, 
Bart.  96,  97  ; Mr.  Bertie  Great- 
head,  220,  221  ; Lodowick  Gre- 
vile,  271;  John  Herdwick,  94; 
Philemon  Holland,  130 ; Leigh 
family,  44,  45  ; Lucy  family,  262, 
263  ; Sir  Roger  Newdigate,  Bart. 
65,  66  ; James  Duke  of  Richmond, 
55 ; Lieutenant  Sharp,  94,  95  ; 
Laurence  Sheriff,  74 — 76;  Richard 
Shuckburgh,  96  ; Duke  of  Suffolk, 
61  ; Dr.  Thomas,  176  ; Countess 
of  Warwick,  81 — 83  ; St.  Wolstan, 
92. 

Ansley,  manor,  310  ; hall  and  park, 
310 — ^311  ; verses  written  here  by 
T.  Warton,  311 ; church,  ib. 

Arbury  hall,  seat,  62 ; a beautiful 
specimen  of  the  revived  English 
style  of  architecture,  63  ; interior 
described,  63 — 64;  account  of  the 
curious  painting  commemorating 
the  achievements  of  Sir  John  de 
Astley,  64 — 65  ; chapel,  65  ; anec- 
dotes of  Sir  Roger  Newdigate, 
Bart,  6.5 — 66  (and  note.) 

Archer  family,  223. 

Arden,  the  tract  so  termed,  rendered 
subject  to  the  Roman  influence,  3; 
general  description  of,  9. 

Astley  village,  59 ; descent  of  manor, 
59,  60  ; castle,  60 ; interior  de- 
scribed, and  notice  of  a curious  por- 
trait preserved  here,  61  ; church, 
ib.  I monuments,  62  ('and  note.)  ■ 
Aston 
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Aston  Hall,  295  ; suffered  in  the  civil 
war ; many  portraits  here,  ib.  j 
alms-house,  ib. 

Atherstone,  division,  306 — 317  ; pa- 
rishes in,  306, 

, town,  306  ; owes  its  early 

prosperity  to  the  patronage  of  cer- 
tain monks,  307  ; market-house^  ib. ; 
Earl  of  Richmond  here  shortly  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  of  Bosworlh, 

307  (and  note  a religious  house 
founded,  307 — 308 ; handsome  re- 
sidence of  A.  Bracebridge,  Esq. 

308  ; church,  ib.  ; grammar-school, 
ib.  ; market,  fairs,  canal,  and  po- 
pulation, ib.  j eminent  native,  308, 
309. 

Atherstone-upon-Stour,  189  j Dr. 
Thomas  resided  here,  ib. 

B. 

Baginton  Hall,  46,  47 ; the  Duke  of 
Hereford  lodged  here  previous  to 
an  intended  trial  at  arms,  46  ; 
estate  purchased  by  the  Bromley 
family,  47  ; mansion  burned  to  the 
ground,  ib.  j rebuilt  by  Secretary 
Bromley,  ib. 

Balsall  (Temple)  319;  possessed  by 
the  Knights-templars,  and  after- 
wards by  the  Knights-hospitallers, 
ib.  ; descent  of  manors  in  subse- 
quent periods,  319,320;  founda- 
tion of  an  hospital  at  Balsall,  320; 
church,  ib.  ; hall,  320,  321. 

Barford,  village  and  seat,  219. 

Barlichway  hundred,  223 — ‘275  ; di- 
visions of,  223. 

Barton  on  the  heath,  a village  in 
which  formerly  resided  Robert 
Dover,  180. 

Beauchamp  chapel,  or  chapel  of  our 
Lady,  201—205. 

Beauchamp’s  court,  site  of  that  once 
celebrated  seat,  269  ; gives  title  of 
baron  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  ib. 

Beaudesert,  parish,  273 ; castle  for- 
merly here,  ib. ; church,  ib.;  emi- 
nent native,  273,  274. 

Bidford,  village,  259  ; market  for- 
merly here,  259,  260 ; anecdote  of 
Shakspeare  connected  with  this 
place,  260,  261. 

- — Grange,  decayed  mansion, 

261- 


Bilton  village.  80 ; contains  a raan- 
sion  formerly  inhabited  by  Adt^i- 
son,  ib. ; descent  of  manor,  ib.  j 
Bilten  house,  late  Miss  Addison’s, 
ib. ; pictures  contained  in  the  man- 
sion, and  anecdotes  concerning 
them,  81 — 85  ; library  and  me- 
dals sold  by  auction,  84  (note  ;) 
gardens,  85 ; present  proprietor, 
ib. ; church,  ib.  ; no  inscription 
over  the  remain, s of  Addison’s 
daughter,  86. 

Binley,  a village  chiefly  conspicuous 
for  its  church,  57;  notice  of  the 
church,  ib, 

Birdingbury,  92  ; descent  of  manor, 
92 — 93  ; seat,  93. 

Birmingham  division,  27.5 — 301  ; pa- 
rishes in,  275. 

town,  276  ; supposed 

etymology  of  name,  ib.  ; the  iron 
trade  probabl3f  cultivated  here  in 
the  time  of  the  ancient  Britons, 
276,  277 ; thought  to  have  been 
a Roman  station,  277  ; notice  of  in 
the  Norman  survey,  ib. ; descent 
of  manor,  and  remains  of  moat  for- 
merly enclosing  the  manorial  resi- 
dence, 277,  and  note  ; Leland’s 
mention  of  this  town,  278  ; events 
during  the  civil  war  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  278,  279;  the 
town  visited  by  the  plague,  279  ; 
notice  of  the  period  from  which 
Birmingham  dates  its  chief  prospe- 
rity, 279,  280  ; riots  in  the  year 
1791,  280,  282;  general  aspect 
and  architectural  character  of  the 
town,  282,  283  ; number  of  streets 
houses,  and  inhabitants,  at  several 
periods,  283,284;  canal  navigation, 
284 ; acts  for  lighting,  watching  and 
paving  the  streets,  ib. ; statue  erect- 
ed in  honour  of  Lord  Nelson,  28.5  ; 
St,  Martin’s  church,  ib.  ; St.  Phi- 
lip’s church,  286  ; the  free-church, 
286,  287  ; St.  John’s  chapel,  287  ; 
St.  Barthfllomeio’s  chapel,  ib.  ; cha- 
pels dedicated  to  5f.  Mary  and  5f. 
Paul,  ib. ; St.  James’s  chapel,  ib.  ; 
meHing-honses,  288 ; free-school, 
ib.  ; charity,  or  blue-coat  school, 
ib. ; dissenting  charity  school  and 
Sunday  schools,  ib.;  schools  on  the 
plans  of  Lancaster  and  Dr.  Bell, 
288,  289  ; general  hospital,  289  ; 
dispensary,  ib.  ■ central  society  for 
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the  education  Of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  ib.  j Lench^s  alms-kouSes, 
289,  290;  theatre,  290;  'public 
library,  ib. ; new  library,  ib.  ; phi- 
losophical society,  ib. ; workhouse, 
prison,  and  barracks,  ib. ; trade 
and  manufactures,  a general  notice 
of,  291,  292;  oflicers  regulating 
internal  polity,  292,  293  ; court  for 
the  recovery  of  small  debts,  29.3  ; 
market,  293,  294 ; eminent  native, 
£94  ; the  vicinity  of  Birininghan) 
adorned  by  small  allotments  of  gar- 
den-ground, and  by  many  villas, 
ib. 

Blacklow-hill,  the  spot  on  which 
Piers  Gaveston  was  beheaded,  221, 
5222  ; inscription  commemorative  of 
that  execution,  222. 

Blythe  Hall,  the  former  residence  of 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  315,  SI 6. 

Bohemia,  anecdotes  of  Elizabeth, 
Queen  of,  52,  53,  and  54,  (note.) 

Boughton,  Sir  Theodosius,  anecdotes 
of,  87,  (and  note.) 

Brailes,  division,  177—181 ; parishes 
in,  177. 

, parish,  180. 

Brandon,  remains  of  an  ancient  castle 
at,  .57,  58. 

Brinklow,  village,  68  ; a castle  for- 
merty  here,  ib. ; traces  of  a Roman 
encampment,  ib.  ; family  of  John 
Rous  long  resided  here,  ib. 

Bromley,  secretary,  anecdotes  of,  47. 

Brownsover,  village,  birth-place  of 
Lawrence  Sheriff,  79;  derivation 
of  name,  ib. ; seat,  ib. 

Eurton-Dasset,  division,  181 — 183; 
parishes  in,  181. 

— , a village,  182;  had, 

formerly,  a market,  ib. ; contrary 
opinions  on  the  effects  of  a former 
enclosure  here,  182,  183, 

c. 

Caldecote  Hall,  seat,  313  ; descent  of 
property,  and  spirited  defence  of 
the  house  in  the  civil  war,  ib. ; 
church  and  monuments,  ib. 

Caludon,  desolated  seat,  67  ; descent 
of  manor,  ib. ; the  Duke  of  Norfolk 
lodged  here  previous  to  an  intended 


trial  at  arms,  ib  ; few  relics  of  the 
mansion  now  remaining,  ib. 

Cave,  Edward,  anecdotes  of,  78, 
79. 

Cbarlecote,  seat,  262 ; residence  of 
the  Lucy  family,  ib. ; description 
of  mansion,  262,  263  ; church  and 
monuments,  263. 

Charier  House,  near  Coventrj’^,  173, 
174;  an  ancient  Carthusian  mo- 
nastery, 173 ; now  the  residence  of 
Edward  Inge,  Esq.  174. 

Chesterton,  remains  of  a Roman  forti- 
fication there,  222 ; manor, 
whom  formerly  possessed,  222, 
22S. 

Cheylesmore,  manor  of,  154 — 156. 

Churchover,  parish,  remains  of  a tu- 
mulus here,  79,  80. 

Clopton-Kouse  and  manor,  261  ; de- 
scent of  property,  ib.;  notice  of 
seat,  261,  262. 

Cogidunus,  King  of  the  Dobuui,  rules 
over  a part  of  Warwickshire,  4. 

Coleshill,  market  town,  299;  situa- 
tion and  early  history,  ib. ; a casti® 
formerly  here,  ib. ; severe  fate  of  a 
lord  of  this  towm,  299,  SOO;  mar- 
ket and  fairs,  300 ; church  and 
monuments,  300,  301  ; foundatioa 
of  school,  301 ; population,  &c.  ib.  ; 
affords  the  title  of  Viscount,  ib. 

Park,  301 ; mansion,  long 

the  residence  of  the  Digby  family, 
now  entirely  taken  down,  ib. 

Combe  Abbey,  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Craven,  50  ; notice  of  the  religious 
house  formerly  on  this  site,  ib. ; 
descent  of  property,  51 ; etymo- 
logy of  name,  ib.  ; general  de- 
scription of  building,  51,  52 ; 
cause  of  there  being  in  this  man- 
sion so  many  portraits  of  the 
Stuart  family,  52;  pictures  in  the 
great  gallery,  53;  in  the  arrte- 
room,  ib. ; in  the  breakfast-room# 
54;  in  the  north  parlour,  .54,  55  ; 
in  the  Vandyck  room,  65,  56  ; in 
the  yellow  drawing  room,  56;  in 
the  gilt  parlour,  56,  57  : in  the 
beauty  parlour,  57 ; in  the  cedar- 
room,  ib. 

Compton,  Long,  etymology  of  name, 
charter  for  market,  and  enclosure 
of  laud,  180 

Compton- 
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Compton-Murdak,  187 ; etymology  of  1 
name,  and  descent  of  manor,  187, 
188 ; seat,  chapel  and  grounds,  i 

188.  I 

Compton-Scorfeu,  the  neiglibourhood 
in  which  Sir  Thoraus  Overbury  was 
educated,  189. 

Compton- Wyny ate,  177 — 179  ; ety- 
mology of  name,  177  ; anecdotes 
of  Compton  family,  177,  178  ; no- 
tice of  mansion.  179. 

Cornavii,  or  Carnabii,  the  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Warwickshire,  2. 

Colon  House,  seat,  descent  of  pro- 
perty and  notice  of  the  mansion, 
80. 

Coughton,  manor  and  seat,  270  ; mo- 
numents in  church, ib. 

Coventry,  tbe  number  of  acres  con- 
tained in  tbe  county  of,  8. 

, the  county  of  the  city  of, 

97 — 176;  enumeration  of  places 
comprised  in  this  county,  97  ; va- 
rious statistical  particulars  concern- 
ing, 97,  98. 

, city  of,  98  ; etymology  of 

name,  ib. ; Roman  coin  and  pave-  j 
ment  found,  98,  99  ; and  a marble  1 
figure,  99 ; situation  of  ancient 
town,  and  an  early  monastery 
here,  ib.  ; monastery  founded  by 
Earl  Leofric  and  the  Countess 
Godiva,  99  ; great  ricbes  of  that 
foundation,  1(h);  death  and  burial 
of  the  Earl  and  Countess,  lOO, 
101  ; a romantic  tradition  respect- 
ing the  Countess  Godiva,  and  an 
examination  of  that  tradition,  iOl 
104 ; a castle  constructed  on  the 
south  side  of  Coventry  by  the 
Earls  of  Chester,  104;  this  castle 
besieged,  10.5;  annexation  of  the 
manor  of  Cheylesmore  to  tbe  Earl- 
dom of  Cornwall,  ib. ; the  paving 
of  the  town  commenced,  106 ; 
grants  of  Edward  III.  to  tbe  in- 
habitants, ib. ; grants  of  Richard 
IT.  106,  107  ; period  at  which  the 
walls  were  completed,  106  : an  in- 
tended trial  at  arms  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  IL  107 — 110;  parliament 
at  Coventry,  llO,  111;  visits  of 
Henry  V£.  and  Queen  Margaret 
to  tins  city.  111,  112;  a memora- 
ble parliament  held  here,  112, 113; 
tail  uf  Rivers  and  his  sou  be- 


headed, 1 13  ; connexion  of  King 
Edward  IV.  with  Coventry,  113,  , 
114  ; Richard  HI.  at  Coventry, 
114;  and  Henry  VII.  ib. ; royal 
and  other  important  visits  in  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.  114 ; re- 
duced state  of  Coventry,  in  con- 
sequeoce  of  the  dissolution,  114, 
11.5;  visited  by  Queen  Elizabeth, 
115;  impoverished  state  of  the  city 
in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1 16 ; 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  confined 
here,  117 ; King  James  I.  visits 
Coventry,  ib.  ; singular  present 
made  to  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
ll8;  transactions  at  Coventry  dur- 
ing the  civil  war  of  thel7tb  cen- 
tury, 118 — 120;  King  James  II. 
at  Coventry,  120;  ecclesiastical 
history,  extent  of  diocese,  See.  120 
— 122  (and  note);  notice  of  Co- 
ventry by  Leland,  122,  123;  pre- 
sent aspect  and  architectural  cha- 
racter of  the  city,  123 — 125; 
church  of  St.  Michael,  125 — 128; 
Trinity  Church,  128 — 130;  epi- 
taph of  Dr.  Holland,  130;  anec- 
dotes of  the  same  person,  130, 
131  ; St.  Juhn's  Church  l3l,  132  ; 
St.  Mary’s  Hall,  132 — 143  ; County 
Hall,  143;  Mayor’s  parlour,  ib. ; 
Draper’s  Hall,  ib.  ; harrachs,  ib.  ; 
new  goal,  143,  144;  Priory,  144 
— 147  ; history  of,  144 — 146;  re- 
venues, when  surveyed  by  order 
of  Henry  VIII.  I }6,"l47;  remains 
of  building,  147 ; cathedral,  147, 
148  ; remains  of  building,  148  ; 
episcopal  palace,  faint  traces  of, 
ib. ; grey  friars,  148 — 151  ; re- 
mains of  the  Grey  Friars’  church, 
149 ; Corpus  Cbrisli  plays  per- 
formed by  these  friars,  150,  and 
note;  White  Friars,  151 — 154; 
the  monastery  converted  into  a 
dwelling  after  the  Dissolution,  152  ; 
a portion  of  the  building  now  used 
as  a house  of  industry,  ib. ; remains 
of  original  edifice  noticed,  152, 
1.53;  remains  of  the  dwelling,  153; 
notice  of  the  buildings  for  the  use 
of  the  poor,  ib.  ; affairs  of  the 
house  of  industry,  how'  managed, 
153,  151;  number  of  poor  in 

house,  154 ; Cheylesmore,  manor 
of,  154 — 15b  ; some  remains  of  the 
2 manor- 
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manor-house  noticed,  156;  Spm  i 
hospital,  ib. ; the  Cross,  156,  157  ; 
•when  built,  156  ; when  entirely  [ 
removed,  157;  the  JVulls,  157, 
158;  Bahlake  hospital,  158 — 160; 

' Grey  Friars  Hospital,  160,  161  ; 
Freeschool,  161 — 163  ; Manufac- 
tures, 163,  164;  Canals,  civic 
government  and  charter,  164,  165; 
lairs,  and  an  account  of  the  Godl- 
va  procession,  165 — 168  ; miscel- 
laneous occurrences,  (city  when 
first  f>aved  ; inundation  ; woman 
burned  to  death  in  a peculiar  man- 
ner, &c ) 168,  169  ; Sunday 

schools,  170  ; members  returned  to 
Parliament,  and  population  of  the 
city,  170,  171;  eminent  natives, 
171 — 173;  Earl  of  Coventry, 
173. 

Coventry,  on  the  familar  term  sending 
to,  168,  (note.) 

Craggs,  Secretary,  anecdotes  of, 
84, 

Craven,  William,  Earl  of,  anecdote, 

53. 

D. 

Dover,  Robert,  anecdote  of,  180. 

Dudley,  Sir  Robert,  notice  of,  45, 
46. 

Dugdale,  Sir  William,  memoirs  of, 
314,  315. 

Dunchurcb,  village,  86  ; school,  ib.  ; 
almshouses,  ib.  ; church,  86,  87  ; 
conspirators  assembled  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Dunchurcb,  87. 


E. 

Eatington,  Lower,  seat  at,  189. 

Edgbaston  Hall,  294 ; burned  by  the 
populace,  ib. ; present  mansion,  by 
whom  erected,  295. 

Edgehill,  battle  of,  184 — 186;  ex- 
tract from  a curious  pamphlet  re- 
lating to  the  battle,  185,  (note.) 

Evelyn,  Sir  George,  W.  A.  Shuck- 
burgh,  anecdotes  of,  96,  97. 

Exhall,  village,  175,  176  , Dr.  Tho- 
mas, vicar  of  Exhall,  175;  anec- 
dotes of  that  writer,  176. 


F. 

Earnborough,  manor,  descent  of,  and 
notice  of  seat,  181. 

Four  Oaks  Hall,  299. 

Four  Shire  Stone,  situation  of,  180. 

Fulbroke,  parish,  264  ; park,  former 
castle  in  this  enclosure,  and  descent 
of  manor,  ib.  ; Shakspeare  suppos- 
ed to  have  taken  deer  from  Ful- 
broke Park,  264,  265. 

G. 

Gaveston,  Piers,  belieaded  on  Black- 
low  hill,  221,  222. 

Greathead,  Mr.  Bertie,  anecdote, 

220,  221. 

Grevile,  Lodowick,  anecdote,  271. 

Grove  Park,  266. 

Guy’s  Cliff,  seat,  219  ; a hermit 
dwelt  on  this  spot,  ib,  ; a chantry 
founded,  2l9,  220  ; description  of 
seat,  and  of  paintings  by  the  late 
Mr.  Greathead,  220,  221  ; chapel 
and  statue  of  Earl  Guy,  221. 

H. 

Hampton  in  Arden,  parish,  318, 

Hartshill,  the  campus  martius  of  the 
Romans,  310;  a tumulus  enclosed 
here,  and  a wrought  stone  found, 
ib.  ; birth-place  of  Michael  Dray- 
ton, ib. 

Hatton,  parish,  266  ; Hugh  de  Hat- 
ton took  a surname  from  this  lord- 
ship,  ib.  ; residence  of  Dr.  Parr, 
ib. 

Hemlingford,  hundred,  275-r-322  ; 
enumeration  of  divisions,  275. 

Henley, division,  271 — 275;  parishes 
in,  271. 

Henley  in  Arden,  town,  272 ; ety- 
mology of  name,  and  early  history, 
ib,  ; market,  fairs,  and  paving,  ib.; 
gild  and  hospital,  272,273;  chapel, 
273  ; cross,  ib. ; population,  &c, 
ib. 

Herdwick,  hamlet,  93  ; anecdotes  of 
the  Herdwick  family,  93,  94. 

Hevvei  Grange,  seat,  271,  (and 
note.) 

Z 


Bollard, 
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Holland,  Philemon,  anecdotes  of, 
130. 

L 

Industry,  house  of,  at  Coventry,  152, 
154  ; building  described,  152,  153; 
affairs  of  the  poor,  how  conducted, 
153,  354;  number  of  poor  in  house, 
■ 354, 

Itchington,  Long,  91 ; descent  of  ma- 
nor, ib. ; Queen  Elizabeth  enter- 
tained here,  91,  92 ; birth-place 
of  St.  Wolstan,  and  anecdotes  of 
that  saint,  92. 

J, 

Jago,  Richard,  a native  of  Beaude- 
sert  273,  27;4. 

K, 

Kenilworth,  division,  33, — *50;  pa- 
rishes in,  33. 

, town,  ib. ; circumstances 

relating  to  previous  to  the  Con- 
quest, and  at  the  Norman  Survey, 
ib.  ; weekly  market  first  granted, 
ib. ; castle.  Si ; notice  of  the 
founder  of  the  structure,  ib. ; Si- 
mon Montfort  besieged  in  the  cas- 
tle, 35,  36 ; a tournament  held 
liere  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  36, 
37 ; King  Edward  II.  a prisoner 
here,  37;  additions  to  the  castle 
l)j  Jolm  of  Gaunt,  ib. ; improve- 
ments in  the  buildings  by  Robert 
Dudley,  Ear!  of  Leicester,  37,  38 ; 
Queen  Elizabefh  entertained  here, 
38—40  ; extracts  from  a survey  of 
the  castle,  made  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.  40,  41  ; the  building  in- 
jured in  the  time  of  Cromwell,  41; 
present  state  of  the  ruins,  42. 

, monastery,  notice  of  its 

foundation,  33,  and  42,  43 ; state 
of  the  ruins,  43. 

Kineton,  hundred,  176 — 223;  di- 
visions of,  176. 

-,  Division,  IBS— 189;  pa- 
rishes in,  183. 

Town,  ib,  ; situation  of, 

and  etymology  of  name,  18.3, 184 


formerly  a castle  here,  184 ; mar- 
ket, fairs,  and  population,  ib. ; 
battle  in  the  neighbourhood,  184—- 
186. 

Kirby,  Division,  50 — 67;  parishes  in, 
50. 

Knightlow,  hundred,  32 — 97 ; curious 
custom  relating  to  this  hundred, 
32  ; divisions  of,  ib. 

Cross,  90. 

Knowle,  or  Knoll,  hamlet,  313 ; 
grant  of  manor  by  King  Edward  I. 
ib.  ; foundation  of  chapel,  ib.  ; in- 
stitution of  a gild  and  a chantry, 
318,  319;  description  of  chapel, 
319  ; Roman  coins  discovered,  ib. 

L. 

Lawford,  (church)  village,  88. 

(Little)  87  ; a mansion  of 

the  Boughtons  formerly  here,  ib.  ; 
melancholy  catastrophe,  ib.  (and 
note  ;)  residence  of  J.  Caldecote, 
Esq.  88 ; lirae-works,  ib. 

Leamington  Hastang,  93 ; descent  of 
manor,  ib. ; almshouse  and  hospi- 
tal, ib. ; seat,  ib. 

■■  Priors,  the  Spa  of  War- 

wickshire, 48—50 ; distance  from 
the  chief  towns  in  this  county,  48  ; 
a salt  spring  here,  mentioned  by 
Camden  and  Dugdale,  ib. ; other 
springs  discovered  and  analysed, 
ib.  ; Benjamin  Satchwell  instru- 
mental in  bringing  the  waters  into 
notice,  ib. ; number  of  baths  ;n  a 
part  of  the  year  1812,  49;  synop- 
tical table  of  substances  contained 
in  the  two  springs,  49  ; assembly- 
room,  news-room,  theatre,  &c.  ib*  J 
duration  of  the  season,  ib. 

Lucy  family,  anecdotes  of,  262,  263. 

M. 

Malvern  Hall,  318. 

Mancesler,  parish,  occupying  a part 
of  the  site  of  the  Roman  Mandues- 
sedum,  309 ; remains  of  a Roman 
camp  here,  ib. 

Maxsioke  Castle,  316;  by  whom 
erected,  and  descent  of  property, 
ib. ; notice  of  the  building,  316, 
317. 


Maxstoke, 
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Maxstoke,  Priorjs  317. 

Merevale,  seat,  3Uj  remains  of  mo- 
nastery, 311,  3l2. 

Meriden,  parish  and  seat,  321, 

Middleton,  manor,  306  ; seat,  ib. 

Milcott,  hamlet,  270;  site  of  manor- 
house,  270,  271 ; Lodowick  Gre- 
viie  pressed  to  death,  271. 

Monks- Kirby,  village,  58  ; probably 
a place  of  entertainment  for  Ro- 
man troops,  ib.;  an  alien  priory 
founded  here,  and  an  historical  no- 
tice of  that  foundation,  58,  59. 

Moxhull,  ^99  ; descent  of  property 
and  notice  of  seat,  ib. 

N. 

Nadbury  Camp,  182. 

Newbold  Pacey,  223, 

Newbold  Revel,  seat,  53. 

Newnhain  Padox,  seat,  59;  various 
names  by  which  this  estate  has 
been  distinguished,  ib.  ; descrip- 
tive notice  of  the  mansion  and 
grounds,  ib.  ; a pillar  erected  by 
Basil,  Earl  of  Denbigh,  ib. 

Regis,  88 ; etymology  of 

name,  ib. ; church  desecrated,  ib.; 
bath  at  ISfewnhani  Regis  once  of 
much  celebrity,  8'’,  89. 

Newton,  birth-place  of  Edward  Cave, 

^ 78;  anecdotes  of  Mr.  Cave,  78, 
79. 

Nuneaton,  market  town,  312;  monas- 
tery of  a peculiar  order  founded 
here,  ib.  ; remains  of  the  monastic 
building,  ib,  5 church,  and  free 
school,  ib. ; manufacture  and  popu- 
lation, 312,  313. 

o. 

OlFchurch,  village,  47,  48# 

Bury,  seat,  48. 

Oldbury,  309  ; a seat,  occupjnng  the 
area  of  a castrametation,  ib.  ; curi- 
ous wrought  flints  found  here,  ib. ; 
notice  of  a small  camp  in  the  vici- 
nity, 309,  310, 

Olton,  a village  supposed  to  have  for- 
merly been  the  residence  of  the 
barons  Liinesie,  317. 

©storius  Scapula  constructs  forts  on 
the  banks  of  the  Avon.  3- 


P. 

Packington,  Great,  321 ; mansion, 
ib.  ; charch  and  Forest  Hall,  321, 
322. 

Peeping  Tom  of  Coventry,  his  legend 
noticed,  166,  (note  ) 

Pindley,  or  Finley,  a nunnery  for- 
merly here,  275. 

Poiesworth,  parish,  305;  account  of 
nunnery,  and  notice  of  the  ruins  of 
that  edifice,  305,  306 ; freeschooS, 
306. 

Pooley  Hall,  304  ; descent  of  pro- 
perty, 304,  305  ; notice  of  mansion, 
305. 

Priory,  a seat  near  Warwick,  218, 
219;  a priory  of  St.  Sepulchre  for- 
merly on  this  spot,  218 ; descent  of 
propertj’^,  and  notice  of  building 
and  grounds,  218,  2l9. 

R. 

.Radway,  seat,  186. 

Ragley  Hall,  .seat,  269,  270 ; park 
and  plantations,  270, 

Ratley,  village,  etymology  of  name 
and  notice  of  a fortification,  182. 

Red  Horse,  the  figure  so  termed,  186, 
187  ; measurement  of  figure,  187  ; 
supposed  cause  of  designing  the 
figure  ; and  lands  held  by  the  ser- 
vice of  cleaning  it,  ib. 

Richmond,  James,  duke  of,  anecdote, 

55. 

Roman  stations  in  Warwickshire,  a 
general  notice  of,  4. 

Rugby,  division,  6S — 90;  'parishes 
in,  68. 

— — , town,  probable  derivation  of 

name,  68  ; general  description  of 
the  town,  ib.  ; a castle  formerly 
here,  68,  69  ; grant  of  market  and 
fair,  69  ; school,  by  whom  founded, 
ib.  ; limitation  in  regard  to  boys 
admissible  on  the  foundation,  69 
(note  ;)  endowment,  70  ; great  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  property 
belonging  to  the  school,  70,  71  ; 
trustees,  71,  (note;)  exhibitions, 
71,  72;  the  ancient  school-build- 
ings noticed,  72  ; an  account  of  the 
new  structure,  72,  73;  a chapel 
Z 2 intended. 
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intended,  73,  T4  ; alms  houses,  74  ; 
anecdotes  of  Lawrence  Sheriff, 
74 — 1 6 ; Elborow’s  school  and  alms- 
houses, 76  i church,  77  ; Cave 
family  interred  in  the  church-yard, 
ib. ; vestiges  of  castle,  ib.  j mar- 
ket and  fairs,  ib.  y population,  78. 

S. 

Saxon  jewels  found,  1G8,  189. 

Seckington,  village,  306 ; theatre  of 
a battle  between  the  West-Saxons 
and  Mercians,  ib. ; a castraraeta- 
tion  here,  ib. 

Shakspeare,  biographical  sketch  of, 
243—257, 

Sharp,  Lieutenant,  anecdote  of,  94, 
95. 

Sheldon,  William,  an  encourager  of 
the  Flemish  tapestry-weavers,  180. 

Sheriff,  Lawrence,  anecdotes  of,  74 — 
76, 

Shottery,  village,  the  supposed  resi- 
dence of  Shakspeare’s  wife  before 
marriage,  259  ; some  fancied  re- 
lics shewn  there,  ib. 

Shuckburgh,  upper  or  superior,  94 ; 
descent  of  manor,  ib. ; seat,  ib, ; 
melancholy  event  at  Shnckburgh- 
hall,  94,  95  ; anecdotes  of  Richard 
Shuckburgh  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, 96  ; of  the  late  Sir  George 
Shuckburgh  Evelyn,  Bart.  96,  97  ; 
church,  97. 

Shustoke,  parish,  314  ; birth-place  of 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  ib. ; church 
and  monuments,  315;  memoirs  of 
Sir  William  Dugdale,  314,  315. 

Snitterlield,  division,  263 — 266  ; pa- 
rishes in,  263. ♦ 

Solihull,  divisijn,  317 — 322  ; pa- 
rishes in,  317. 

— , town,  337;  market,  now 

disused,  ib.  ; church,  ib.  ; opinion 
of  Sir  William  Dugdale  concerning 
the  origin  of  this  town,  317,  318  ; 
population,  &c.  318. 

Somerville,  the  poet,  an  original  por- 
trait  of,  265. 

Southam,  division,  90 — 97  ; parishes 
in,  90. 

,= — , the  town  of,  90 ; Domesday 

account  of,  90,  91  ; market  and 
fair,  when  granted,  91. 


Stivichall,  mansion  and  new  church, 
175. 

Stoneleigh,  village,  43  ; foundation  ' 
of  an  abbey  at  this  place,  ib. ; state 
of  the  manor  in  the  first  year  of 
Henry  II,  ib.  ; anecdotes  of  the 
abbots  of  Stoneleigh,  43,  44;  a 
mansion  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
abbey,  44  ; King  Charles  I enter- 
tained here,  44,  (note ;)  situation 
and  character  of  the  present  man- 
sion, 45  ; an  ancient  gatehouse  in- 
tended to  be  taken  down,  ib. ; 
church  and  monument  of  Alice, 
Duchess  Dudley,  4.5,  46 ; alms- 
houses, 46. 

Stratford,  division,  223 — 268 ; pa- 
rishes in,  223, 

Stratford-on-Avon,  market-town,  223; 
interesting  as  the  birth-place  of 
Shakspeare,  223,  224 j the  town 
bestowed,  at  an  early  period,  on 
the  bishopric  of  Worcester,  224; 
much  indebted  to  the  patronage  of 
the  bishops,  224,  225;  period  at 
which  the  town  was  paved,  225 ; 
descent  of  manor,  ib. ; two  dread- 
ful fires,  ib.  ; events  during  the 
civil  war,  225,  226  ; notice  of  the 
Jubilee,  227  ; general  aspect  of  the 
town,  227,  228  ; description  of  the 
house  in  which  Shakspeare  was 
born,  228  ; Place,  the  house 
in  which  Shakspeare  died,  228, 
229  ; an  account  of  the  destruction 
of  that  building,  229,  230  ; Falcon 
inn,  230,  231;  church,  232 — 235  ; 
inscription  on  the  grave-stone  ot 
Shakspeare  233 ; description  of 
Shakspeare’s  monument,  233,  234, 
(and  note  ;)  notice  of  other  monu- 
ments in  the  church,  235  ; Stratford 
college,  ^35,  236 ; charnet  house, 
236,  237 ; gild  of  the  holy  cross, 
237 ; chapel  of  the  gild,  237 — 
240;  curious  fresco  paintings  dis- 
covered on  the  walls  of  the  chapel, 
238 — 240 ; guildhall,  240  ; gram- 
mar-school, ib.  ; alms-houses,  ib,  ; 
town-hall,  containing  pictures,  240, 
— 242  ; market-house,  242  ; bridge, 
ib.  ; market  and  fairs,  ib. ; charter 
ot  incorporation,  and  internal  go- 
vernment, 242,  243 ; population, 
243  ; eminent  natives,  243 — 259  ; 
biocraphical  sketch  of  Shakspeare, 
243'— 257. 
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Suffolk, 
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Suffolfe,  duke  of,  anecdote,  61. 

Sutton  Coldfield,  market-town,  295  ; 
this  neighbourhood  interesting  to 
the  antiquary,  ib. ; early  history  of 
town,  296 ; benefits  derived  by 
the  town  from  Bishop  Vesey,  296, 
297  ; aspect  of  town,  and  mamifaC' 
tuns,  297 ; church,  ib.  ; gram- 
mar-school, ib. ; civil  magistracy 
and  population,  ib. ; eminent  na- 
tive, 297,  298  j notice  of  the  Coldt 
field,  298. 

Sutton  Park,  298 ; a Roman  road 
passes  through  this  district,  ib. ; 
peat-beds  and  pasturage,  298,  299. 

T. 

Tamworth,  division,  302 — 306  j pa- 
rishes in,  302. 

Tamworth,  market-town,  302  ; partly 
situated  in  Staffordshire,  ib. ; early 
history,  302,  303  j charter  of  incor- 
poration, 303  5 castle,  ib. ; church 
and  monuments,  303,  304  ; hospital 
and  grammar-school,  304  j trade 
and  manufactures,  ib.  ; market, 
fairs,  civil  magistracy,  and  popu- 
lation, ib. 

Tanworth,  parish,  223. 

Temple  Balsall,  319 — 321. 

Temple  House,  a farm  so  called,  66. 

Thomas,  Dr.  anecdotes  of,,  176. 

Tysoe,  the  figure  of  a horse,  termed 
the  Red  Horse,  cut  on  the  side  of  a 
hill  in  this  lordship,  186,  187. 

u. 

Uraberslade  Hall,  223. 

w* 

Walton  Hall,  188 ; chapel,  ib. ; 
sculls  and  jewels  found,  188 — 189. 

Warmington,  a village,  formerly  con- 
taining an  alien  priory,  183. 

Warton,  T.  notice  of  verses  written 
by,  oil. 

Warwickshire,  ancient  inhabitants  of, 
2,  oj  Roman  history  of,  and  Ro- 
man stations  in,  3,  4;  Saxon  his- 
tory, 5 ; operation  of  tlie  war 
between  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster  on  Warw'ickshire,  5,  6 ; 
of  the  civil  war  in  the  seventeenth 
sentury,  6,  7 ; geographical  parti- 


culars concerning,  8;  number  of 
hundreds,  as  stated  in  Domesday, 
ib. ; general  aspect  and  climate, 
9,  10  j soil,  10,  11;  agriculture, 
11,  14;  size  of  farms,  i4;  cattle 
and  estimate  of  waste  land  in  the 
county,  ib,  ; woodlands,  14,  1.5  ; 
rivers,  15,  18;  medicinal  springs, 
18;  canals,  18 — 21;  roads,  21; 
minerals  and  fossils,  ib. ; manufac- 
tures, 21,  22;  British  antiquities, 
few  in  this  county,  22 ; Roman 
roads,  22 — 24  ; camps  constructed 
by  the  Romans,  and  other  relics  of 
that  people,  24;  remains  of  the 
Saxons  and  Danes,  24,  25  ; land- 
holders mentioned  in  Domesday, 
25,  26 ; stale  of  property  in  the 
county  at  the  present  era,  26 ; prin- 
cipal seats,  26 — 28 ; general  notice 
of  buildings  in  the  county,  28 ; par- 
ticulars respecting  the  poor,  28-— 
30  ; comparative  population  of  the 
county  at  different  periods,  30  ; 
annual  proportions  in  regard  to 
baptism,  burial,  and  marriages,  ib  ; 
population  of  Warwickshire  in  the 
year  1811,  31. 

Warwick,  division,  189 — 223  ; pa- 
rishes, 189. 

Warwick,  county  town,  situation  of, 
190 ; probably  not  a Roman  station, 
190,  191,  (and  note  ;)  patronized 
by  the  Lady  Ethelfieda,  191  ; 
Domesday  account  of,  ib,  ; history 
of,  from  the  Conquest  to  the  time 
of  Philip  and  Mary,  191 — 193  ; 
charter  of  incorporation,  when 
granted,  193  ; transactions  during 
the  civil  war,  ib  ; great  fire,  194  ; 
description  of  town,  by  Leland, 
ib.  ; present  aspect  and  architec- 
tural character,  194—196  ; religi- 
ous  foundations,  3 96,  197;  church 
of  St.  Mary,  monuments,  &c.  197— 
20l  ; chapel  of  our  Lady,  or  Beau- 
champ chapel,  monuments,  &c„ 
201 — 205  ; church  of  St.  Nicholas, 
205;  court-house,  or  town-hall,  ib.  ^ 
county-hall,  ib. ; market-house,  ib.  ; 
county-gaol,  ib.  ; bridewell,  205, 
206 ; "West-gate,  chapel  of  St. 
James,  and  Leicester  hospital,  206, 
207 ; ancient  gilds,  206,  (note  ;) 
East-gate,  and  church  of  St.  Peter, 
207,  208;  paving,  ^market,  fairs, 
canal,  manufactures,  members  of 
parliamejit, 
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parliament,  and  dissenting  meeting- 
houses, 208  ; races  and  pla3?house, 
209;  eminent  natives^  209,  210; 
population,  210  ; Priory,  a seat  near 
Warwick,  218,  219, 

Warwick  Castle,  founded  before  the 
Normal!  Cunqnest,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  Ethelfieda,  and  of  the 
earls  of  Mercia,  210  ; history  of, 
as  connected  with  the  earls  of  War- 
rick, through  various  lines,  210 — 
212  ; description  of  the  exterior  of 
the  structure, '212— 214  ; descrip- 
tion of  the  interior,  214 — 217  ; 
hall,  215 ; ante-chamber,  ib.  ; ce- 
dar drawing-room,  and  pictures,  ib.; 
gilt-room,  and  pictures,  215,  216; 
state  bed-chamber  and  pictures, 
216  ; dining  s.nd  breakfast-rooms,  ib.; 
chapel  and  gallery,  park  and  green- 
house., cont^oing  antique  vase,  ar- 
tificial mount,  gad  armour  ascribed 
to  the  champion  Guy,  217 re- 
marks on  the  legend  of  Guy,  Earl 
of  Warwick,  218. 

Warwick,  epuntess  of,  anecdotes,  81 
-S3. 


Welcombe  Hills,  curiops  earth-works 
at,  263,  264. 

Welcombe  Lodge,  264. 

Weston,  a mansion  formerly  on  this 
manor,  containing  curious  tapestry, 
180. 

Whitley  Hall,  descent  of  manor  and 
notice  of  the  mansion,  174, 
175. 

Wigantes,  ©r  Wiccii,  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Warwickshire,  2. 

Wolstan,  St.  anecdotes  of,  92. 

Wolstou,  village,  89 ; seat,  ib.  ; Ro- 
man encampment,  alien  priory, 
and  church,  ib. 

Wootton-Wawen,  274;  etymology  of 
name,  ib, ; descent  of  manor,  ib. ; 
mansion,  275  ; a priory  formerly 
here,  ib. 

Wormleighton,  181  ; descent  of  ma- 
nor, ib.  ; mansion,  181,  182;  bones 
and  coins  found  here,  182. 

Wrath  money,  a payment  due  to 
Knightlovv  hundred,  so  termed,  32, 
and  90. 

Wroxali,  formerly  a nunner3^  at,  265 ; 
mansion,  ib. ; original  portrait  pre- 
served here,  ib.  (note.) 


Additions  and  Corrections  to  the  Account  of  tFanoickshire, 


Page  24,  line  20,  for  * east’  read  west. 

Relying  on  the  account  of  Dr,  Nehemiah  Grew  contained  in  the  Biogra« 
phia  Britannica  (the  author  of  which  article  quotes  for  authority.  Wood’s 
Aihen.  edit»  1721)  we  have,  in  page  173,  described  that  learned  pbysiciaiq 
as  a native  of  Coventry.  Nehemiah  Grew  was,  however,  bom  at  Atherstone, 
and  was  baptized  at  Mancester,  Sep,  26, 1641, 
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jThE  county  of  Westmorland  was  comprised  within  the  limits 
of  the  kingdom  of  Brigantia  ; and,  according  to  Richard  of 
Cirencester,  was  a part  of  the  province  of  the  Voluntii  and 
SiSTUNTii,  nations  who  seem  to  have  been  joined  in  close  con- 
federacy, and  to  have  passed  over  into  Ireland  after  the  invasion 
of  their  country  by  the  Romans.  They  lived  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Penine  Alps;  which  run  in  one  continued  chain  from  the 
commencement  of  the  confmes  of  the  Iceni  and  Carnabii,  at  the 
rivet  Trivonia.  Their  cities  were  Rerigonura,  Coccium,  and  Lugu- 
balium,  the  tv/o  last  of  which  became  prsesidia  of  the  Romans. 
According  to  Richard^s  map,  the  district  of  the  Sistiintii  ex- 
tended  along  the  sea  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Mersey 
to  Solway  Firth  ; and  the  Voluntii  inhabited  the  parallel  tract 
between  them  and  the  Penine  Alps  *.  After  their  final  subjuga- 
tion the  territory  of  tlie  Brigantes  became  a province  of  the  Ro- 
mans, under  the  title  Maxima  C^sariensis;  and,  through  the 
age  of  the  Heptarchy,  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of  North- 
umberland, which  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor  was 
divided  into  six  shires,  one  of  which  was  called  Appelbischire, 
to  which  appertained  the  land  of  Westmerland.’^  f this  division 
does  not  appear  to  have  included  the  barony  of  Kendal,  which, 
according  to  various  records  and  returns  to  Parliament,  was,  long 
VoL.  XV.  B after 

* Lib.  I.  Cap.  VI.  § 31,  33,  34.  Cag,  viii.  17. 
t Broropten,  inter,  X.  Script.  Ang.  Coi.  956. 
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after  the  Conquest,  reckoned  a part  of  tlie  hundred  of  Lonsdale,,  j 
in  Lancashire. 

How  long  previous  to  this  division  the  title  of  Westmer^  ,j 

land  had  existed,  we  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain.  Much  i 

doubt  has  also  been  raised  as  to  the  derivation  of  the  name. 

The  common  etymology  is  the  land  of  the  JVestern  moors,  or 
commons ; for  mooi'KS,  in  the  north  of  England,  generally  signify 
common  of  pasture,  in  opposition  to  fells,  or  mountains*.  Arch-  | 

bishop  Ussher  quotes  several  authorities  for  deriving  it  from  | 

Marius,  a British  king,  who  in  the  first  or  second  century  is 
said  to  have  conquered  one  Roderic,  a Scythian  adventurer,  on 
the  wilds  of  Stanemord.  Camden  somewhat  severely  ridicule^  ! i 

this  conjecture,  and  adopts  the  popular  opinion.  No  ancient  re-  ||; 

cord,  however,  has  been  found  in  which  it  is  not  expressly  writ-  [ i i 

ten  Westmerland,  in  English,  and  Westmaria,  sometimes  West^  ; j j 

meria,  in  Latin ; from  which  Mr.  Gough  observes,  that  “ Dr.  j j 

Burn,  in  correcting  Camden's  etymology  does  not  seem  to  have  i j 

been  aware,  that  it  might  imply  the  land  or  country  of  the  t | 

Western  mere,  or  boundary,  between  England  and  Scotland."  But  j n 

mer,  or  mere,  among  the  Saxons  and  Danes,  as  well  as  in  ino-  | j 

dern  times,  has  not  only  been  the  general  name  of  extensive  | i) 

lakes,  but  even  of  inconsiderable  pools  of  stagnant  water : we  are,  j 
therefore,  inclined  to  believe  that  Westmorland  originally  meant  3 | 

The  land  of  the  western  meres,  or  lakes,  (as  the  passage,  quoted  1 ^ 

above  from  Brorapton,  seems  to  indicate,)  and  was  at  first  applied  S j, 

tp  the  district  of  the  Western  lakes,  without  any  reference  to  civil 
demarcations,  |i 

This  county  is  divided  into  two  baronies;  namely,  the  ha- 
%Qny  of  Kendal,  and  the  barony  of  W estmorland  ; and  these  i (j 
are  again  subdivided  into  wards.  The  Kendal  barony  seems,  in  ^ 
ancient  times,  to  have  been  deemed  a part  of  the  county  of  Lan- 
cashire  : it  contains  the  Wards  of  Kendal  and  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  | 

The  Westmorland  barony  has,  in  latter  times,  been  occasionally  (| 

called  the  barony  ef  Appleby,  and  is  frequently  styled  the  Bot~ 

tom 
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tom.  of  Westmorland : it  comprises  the  East  and  West  ward. 
There  was  formerly  a middle  ward  between  the  two  last ; but 
since  watching  and  w^arding  ceased,  it  has  fallen  into  the  otlier 
two. 

In  the  Domesday  Survey,  an  account  is  taken  of  many  places 
within  the  barony  of  Kendal,  together  with  the  adjoining  places 
ill  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  ; whereas  Westmorland,  properly 
so  called,  has  no  survey  made,  being  all  wasted  and  destroyed, 
and  worth  nothing.  The  barons  of  Kendal,  also,  contested  the 
right  of  the  sheriff  of  Westmorland  within  their  boundaries, 
which  extended  a good  way  in  the  Bottom  of  Westmorland; 
particularly  into  the  greatest  part  of  the  parishes  of  Barton, 
Lowther,  and  Morland;  and  the  barons  of  Kendal  were  patrons, 
also,  of  the  church  of  Kirkby-Stepheii,  and  gave  it  and  the 
church  of  Morland  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary’s  in  York.  But 
now  the  boundary  of  the  barony  of  Kendal,  as  distinguished 
from  the  Bottom  of  Westmorland,  is  nearly  the  same  as  the 
boundary  of  the  several  parishes  of  Grasmere  and  Kendal  on 
one  side,  and  Barton,  Shap,  and  Orton,  on  the  other  : it  is 
in  the  diocese  of  Chester,  and  comprised  in  the  two  Rural 
Deanries  of  Kendal  and  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  both  of  which  ( Xtend 
into  the  adjoining  parts  of  Lancashire.  The  Bottom  of  West- 
morlanff  is  the  diocese  of  Carlisle,  and  is  all  one  rural  deanery, 
called  the  Deanery  of  Westmorland.  The  whole  county  con- 
sists of  thirty-two  parishes. 

The  general  military  tenure  of  the  county  was  by  homage, 
fealty,  and  cornage,  which  last  drew  after  it  wardship,  marriage, 
and  relief;  and  the  service  of  tliis  tenure  was  knight’s  service. 
Cornage  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  the  border  service 
against  the  Scots.  If  ever  it  was  a personal  service  it  ceased 
early,  being  converted  into  a pecuniary  payment,  which  was  ac- 
counted for  to  the  Crown,  and  paid  yearly  into  the  Exchequer. 
Perhaps  cornage, horngeld,  and  were  synonymous,  andat 

first  were  annual  payments  of  horned  cattle  for  provisions  for  the 
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garrisons  kept  in  the  border  castles.  For  v/e  find  cornage  accounted' 
for  in  the  Exchequer,  in  Henry  the  Second-’s  time,  under  the 
name  of  noute-geld,  an  Anglo  Saxon  term,  signifying  cow-tax; 
tiiid,  to  this  day,  through  the  Bottom  of  Westmorland,  it  is  col- 
lected under  the  same  name.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  tenants 
•who  held  by  coinage  were  bound  to  be  always  ready  to  serve  the 
king  and  the  lord  of  the  manor  upon  horseback,  or  on  foot,  at 
their  own  charge ; and  when  the  king’s  army  marched  into  Scot- 
land, their  post  was  on  the  vanguard  as  they  advanced,  and  on 
the  rear-guard  on  their  return.  The  lord’s  rent  here  was  called 
white  rent,  probably  from  its  being  paid  in  silver.  Scutage,  or 
service  of  the  shield,  was  another  compensation  iir  money,  instead 
of  personal  service  against  the  Scots.  A Knighfs  fee  m these 
northeni  parts,  according  to  the  register  of  Wetheral  Priory, 
•was  estimated,  not  according  to  the  quality,  but  the  quantity, 
of  the  land.  According  to  that  record,  ten  acres  make  one 
ferndell,  four  ferndells  one  (which  is  half  a carucate) 

four  virgates  one  hide,  and  four  hides  one  knight’s  fee.  So  that 
the  knight’s  fee,  in  that  case,  would  amount  to  640  acres.  The 
value  of  these  appears  to  have  been  ascertained  at  the  time'  of 
Magna  Charta;  which  fixes  the  relief  to  be  paid  for  a knight’s 
fee  at  five  pounds ; and  as  the  relief,  in  all  the  cases  there  spe- 
cified, was  after  the  rate  of  one  fourth  part  of  the  yearly  value  of 
the  fee,  it  follows  that  a knight’s  fee  was  then  estimated  at  twenty 
pounds  a year. 

The  drengage  tenure,  wdiich  prevailed  about  Brougham  and 
Clifton,  in  this  county,  and  in  a few  parts  of  Northumberland, 
was,  in  Dr.  Burn’s  opinion,  extremely  servile  : They  seem 

to  have  been  drudges  to  perform  the  most  laborious  and  ser- 
vile offices.”  He  quotes  authority  to  prove  that  Sir  Hugh  de 
Morville  in  Westmorland  changed  drengage  into  free  service  | 
and  tells  us  that  one  half  of  the  village  of  Brougliam  w as  given  to- 
make  the  other  free  of  drengage.  But  an  ancient  manuscript,  cited 
by  Dugdale  *,  calls  them  tenants  in  capite. 

“ If ere 

* Mon.  Aag.  Tom.  II.  fol. 
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r Here  are  large  remains  of  the  ancient  feudal  policy, 
which  was  kept  up  in  these  parts,  after  it  liad  ceased  else- 
where, by  reason  of  the  particular  military  service  against 
the  Scots.  The  lands  at  first  were  granted  out  in  large  dis- 
tricts, by  William  the  Conqueror  and  his  successors,  to  cer- 
tain great  Norman  barons.  These  parcelled  them  out  to 
inferior  lords;  who  again  granted  the  same  to  individuals, 
each  man  having  a portion  of  land  assigned  to  him  for  the  sus- 
tentation  of  the  military  character.  And  they  seem  to  have  ex- 
tended this  regulation  as  far  as  it  would  go.  Tiie  soldiei  ’s  estate, 
from  the  number  of  ancient  tenements  in  the  several  manors,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  small,  as  what  perhaps  would  no^v  (1777)  let 
for  about  ten  or  twelve  pounds  a year.  And  besides  the  general 
military  services  in  the  king’s  wars,  at  home  and  abroad,  these 
tenants  in  the  borders  were  liable  to  be  called  out  in  the  particu- 
lar service  against  the  Scots,  at  the  commaiid  of  the  lords  war- 
dens of  the  marches.”  Even  to  this  day,  the  boys  here  have  a 
play  called  Scotch  and  English,  an  exact  picture,  in  miniature, 
of  the  raid,  or  inroad.  They  divide  into  tw  o parties,  strip  oli* 
their  cloaths ; and,  after  laying  them  in  two  heaps,  draw  a boun- 
dary line  between  them,  representing  the  border  of  their  do- 
minions. The  English  commence  with  putting  one  foot  into 
his  enemies’  province,  and  exclaiming,  “ Here’s  a leg  on  thy 
land,  dry-bellied  Scot.”  Tiie  heap  of  cloaths  is  called  the  wed, 
and  one  taken  plundering  within  his  enemy’s  lines  is  carried 
to  the  wed,  and  by  the  law^s  of  war  not  allow’ed  to  fly  from  it, 
till  one  of  his  own  party,  who  has  not  been  touched,  break  in, 
and  by  swdftness  of  foot  lay  hold  of  Itis  companion  : this  accom- 
plished, he  may  carry  the  rescued  man  without  molestation  to 
his  party.  This  is  an  active,  and  even  violent,  recreation ; for 
the  campaign  seldom  ceases  till  one  party  has  lost  its  wed,  and 
nearly  its  whole  force  is  imprisoned. 

Some  writers,  through  mistake,  liave  asserted  that  these  parts 
paid  no  subsidies,  on  the  supposition  they  v/ere  exempt  from  them 
on  account  of  border  service  against  the  Scots.  But  we  find  all 
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along  collectors  of  subsidies  granted  here,  both  by  clergy  and 
laity,  from  the  time  of  Edward  III.  downwards ; and,  taking  all 
the  taxes  together,  we  shall  find  this  county  pays  more  to  govern- 
ment, in  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  its  inhabitants,  than  any 
county  in  the  kingdom*. 

Westmorland  lies  between  54'’  1 T 30",  and  54°  42'  30"  north 
latitude,  and  between  2°  20'  and  3°  12"  longitude,  west  of  Lon- 
don. It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
Cumberland,  on  the  west  by  Cumberland  and  Lancashire,  on  the 
south  by  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  and  on  the  east  by  Yorkshire 
and  Durham. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Jeffrey’s  map  that  the  greatest  breadth  of 
this  county,  from  its  southern  boundary,  near  Burton,  to  its 
northern  one  near  Penrith,  in  Cumberland,  is  thirty-two  miles  ; 
and  that  its  greatest  length,  from  east  to  west,  is  forty  miles. 
The  Bishop  of  Llaiidaff’,  by  an  ingenious  calculation,  found  the 
number  of  square  miles  in  the  whole  to  be  844 ; now  there  are 
640  statute  acres  in  a square  mile,  and  consequently  540,160 
acres  in  the  whole  county.” 

Mr.  Pringle,  in  his  Survey,  estimates  the  population  of  West- 
morland at  thirty-five  or  thirty-six  thousand ; but  remarks  as 
the  number  of  births  considerably  exceeds  the  number  of  burials, 
many  of  the  inhabitants  must  migrate  into  other  countries.”  By 
the  census,  in  1801,  the  population  of  this  county  amounted  to 
41,617  persons  ; and  by  that  in  1811,  to  45,986. 

The  climate  of  this  county  is  exceedingly  humid,  owing  to  its 
contiguity  to  the  western  ocean,  from  which  the  winds  blow  dur- 
ing two  thirds  of  the  year,  and  bear  along  with  them  exhalations, 
which  fall  in  rain  in  the  mountains.  Mr.  Dalton  ascertained  by  a 
rain-guage,  kept  at  Kendal,  that  in  the  wet  year,  1792,  84*605 
inches  of  rain  fell  at  that  place  ; but  the  true  nature  of  the  climate 
will  be  best  understood  from  the  following  table,  the  result  of  Mr.  . 
Dalton’s  meteorological  observations,  in  the  years  1788,  1789, 

1790, 
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I 1790,  1791,  1792,  It  shews  the  monthly  mean  for  the  whole 
i five  years. 


Barometer. 

Thermo. 

Rain-guage 

Month 

Mean. 

liigii- 

est. 

Low- 

est. 

Range. 

Degrees. 

Inches  of  rain. 

Wet 

Days. 

Jan. 

29-68 

30-45 

28-49 

1*96 

36-6 

6*403 

20 

Feb. 

29*77 

30*35 

28*99 

1*36 

39*5 

5*671 

18 

March 

29*84 

30*36 

29*09 

1*27 

39-2 

3*219 

16 

April 

29-79 

30-23 

29*06 

1*17 

45-2 

4.909 

16 

May 

29-88 

30*32 

29*27 

1 *05 

51* 

1 3-825 

16 

June 

29  85 

30*26 

29*38 

*88 

55*8 

3*549 

14 

July 

29-74 

30*10 

29*40 

•70 

57*1 

6*717 

23 

Aug. 

29-86 

30*28 

29-37 

*91 

38*2 

4-681 

18 

Sept. 

29-80 

30*26 

29-23 

1*03 

52*7 

6.286 

19 

Oct. 

29*76 

30-43 

28*99' 

1*44 

46*3 

5*179 

18 

Nov. 

29*78 

30*31 

28-23 

1*38 

40*6 

5*267 

17 

Dec. 

29*72 

30*32 

28*97 

1*35 

35*1 

8*800 

22 

Inches. 

29-79 

30*31 

29*20 

1*21 

46-4 

Total  64*506 

217 

During  these  five  years  the  mean  appeatance  of  hoar  frost  on 
the  grass  was  on  the  20th  of  September,  and  the  last  appearance 
of  snow  on  the  mountains,  on  the  16th  of  May.  The  highest  moun- 
tains seen  from  Kendal  are  to  the  north-west,  and  do  not  exceed 
six  or  seven  hundred  yards  in  heiglit.  The  air  is  remarkabry 
pure  and  healthy. 

The  farms  of  this  county  are  in  general  small.  The  largest 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Bottom  of  Westmorland,  and  especially 
in  the  parish  of  Brougham.  A considerable  portion  belongs  to 
the  yeomanry,  who,  to  distinguish  them  from  those  who  rent  the 
ground  they  occ^y,  are  called  statesmen.  The  estates  of  this 
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class  of  men  vary  from  ten  to  two  or  three  hundred  pounds  a 
year;  and  much  of  their  value  is  derived  from  their  extensive  com- 
mon rights.  But  the  combined  attacks  of  luxury,  and  thirst  for 
commercial  pursuits,  have  wrested  many  of  these  little  tenements 
of  independence  from  their  ancient  possessors  : many  of  them  have 
been  consolidated  into  one ; and  many  a statesman  is  now  fain  to 
become  a day-labourer  in  the  fields,  which  a long  list  of  his  ances- 
tors had  tilled  as  their  own. 

The  lands  of  the  statesmen  and  farmers  in  the  county  lie  so 
intermixed,  that  their  habitations  and  offices,  which  are  often 
built  together  in  little  straggling  villages,  are  very  inconvenient 
for  farming  purposes  : but  convenience  in  far7ii  offices  has  been 
little  studied  even  in  the  farms  whose  fields  lie  contiguous  to 
each  other.  The  principal  structure  is  a harn,  which,  while  it 
has  a stable  and  cowhouse  on  the  ground  floor,  is  frequently  large 
enough  to  contain  the  whole  produce  of  the  farm  : stacks  are 
rarely^  seen.  These  barns  are  built  upon  the  side  of  a hill,  or 
have  a buttress-way  into  their  loft:  they  are  often  twenty  yards 
ill  length,  five  in  width,  and  five  in  height  in  the  side  walls. 
They  have  slated  roofs  : the  slates  are  not  nailed  on  boards,  but 
hung  with  oak  pegs  on  laths,  and  plastered  in  the  inside  of  the 
roof*.; 

I.  !am  disposed,^’  says  the  Bishop  of  Llandafi^^  “ to  conjecture, 
that  three-fourth  parts  of  Westmorland  consist  of  uncultivated 
land : I will  state  my  reasons  fqr  this  conjecture,  being  as  sen-  i 
sible  as  any  person  can  be  of  the  objections  which  may  be  made  j 
to  it ; but  in  a matter  where  there  are  no  data  to  proceed  upon,  a I 
conjectural  argument  may  be  allowed. 

It  appears,  by  the  return  made  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  that  the  sum  raised  by  assessment  in 
all  the  parishes  and  townships  of  the  county,  at  a medium  of 
three  years,  ending  in  1785,  amounted  to  5,7571.  The  town  of 
Kendal,  including  Kirkland,  is  the  only  large  town  in  the- 
county  ; it  is  found,  by  an  actual  survey  made  this  year^  to  con- 
tain 
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tain  8,089  inhabitants,  having  experienced  an  increase  of  518 
inhabitants  since  the  year  1784  ; of  the  present  number,  143, 
or  about  one  fifty -sixth  part  of  the  whole,  are  paupers  living  in 
the  workhouse.  The  poor-rates  of  tliis  town  amounted,  according 
Jo  the  same  return,  to  11251.  a year  : this  sum  being  subducted 
from  the  annual  amount  of  all  the  poor-rates  in  the  county,  leaves 
46321.  for  the  sum  raised  from  all  the  estates  in  the  county,  ex- 
clusive of  Kendal.  From  particular  enquiries  in  various  pa- 
rishes, I am  of  opinion,  that  the  poor-rates  do  not,  in  this  county, 
exceed  a shilling  in  the  pound,  in  the  actual  rental  of  all  the 
lands;  but  a shilling  in  the  pound  (supposing  the  sum  annually 
raised  to  be  46321.)  will  give  a rental  ot  92,6401.  All  the  land 
in  Westmorland,  which  can  either  be  ploughed  or  mown  for  hay, 
is  worth  at  least  a rent  of  a pound,  a stat  ute  acre,  on  an  average  ; 
and  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  100,000  acres  of  such  land,  or 
less  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  whole,  would  yield  a rental  equal 
to,  if  not  exceeding,  the  rental  of  the  county.  The  high  en- 
closed  rough  pastures  are  let  from  one  to  five  sliiliings  an  acre. 
But  whether  the  uncultivated  land  in  Westmorland  be  equal  to 
three-fourths,  or  one  half  of  the  whole,  it  cannot  be  questioned, 
that  there  is  so  much  of  it  as  to  render  its  improvement  a matter 
not  only  of  individual  concern,  but  of  national  importance. 

The  uncultivated  lands  in  Westmorland  are  of  various  sorts, 
with  respect  to  soil  and  situation,  and  capable  of  different  sorts  of 
improvement.  Some  of  them  consist  of  extensive  commons  in 
low  situations,  and  are  of  an  excellent  soil ; these  might  be  im- 
proved by  inclosures,  without  any  risk  of  loss  by  the  undertaking. 
Others  constitute  extensive  mountainous  districts,  called  by  the 
natives  Fells  and  Moors  ; the  soil  of  these  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, an  hazel  mould.  In  its  natural  state  it  produces  little  else 
than  a coarse  benty  grass,  heath,  and  fern ; or,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  ling  and  brackens.  Many  of  these  fells  are,  in. 
their  present  state,  of  so  little  value,  that  the  liberty  of  keeping 
ten  sheep  on  them  may  be  hired  for  sixpence  a year.  Supposing 
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six  acres  lo  te  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of  ten  sheep,  the 
rent  of  such  land  is  a penny  an  acre ; and  the  price  of  the  fee'- 
simple  of  it,  at  twenty-  four  years^  purchase,  two  shillings.” 

Till  of  late  years,  it  was  the  general  opinion  of  the  farmers  of 
Westmorland,  that  their  lands  were  better  suited  to  grass  than 
for  bearing  crops  of  corn ; and  they  were  ploughed  for  three  or  four 
years,  not  with  the  expectation  that  the  corn  would  he  more  pro- 
fitable than  grass ; but  in  order  to  renovate  them  for  grass,  and 
to  destroy  the  moss,  which  in  a few  years  overruns  all  their  ara- 
ble grounds ; but  others  saw  plainly  enough  that  the  corn  system, 
under  proper  management,  was  more  profitable  than  grass ; hut 
believed  that  the  fertility  of  their  ground,  by  the  production  of 
either  grass  or  corn,  would  be  injured  by  ploughing  for  a longer 
term,  or  shorter  intervals  of  rest.  Oats,  barley  with  manure,  oats 
were  the  constant  and  immemorial  succession  during  the  three  years 
of  tillage  : the  black-husked  oat  was  most  in  favour  till  about  thirty 
years  ago  : the  last  crop  had  no  grass-seeds  sown  with  it ; but  the 
land,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  naturally  grew  grass  proud 
of  itself ; and,  till  m.oss  again  ate  up  the  herbage,  ploughing  was 
never  thought  of.  But  these  notions  are  fast  vanishing.  Tlie 
clover  and  turnip  husbandry  is  gaining  ground  ; and,  through  a 
large  portion  of  the  Bottom  of  Westmorland,  and  in  the  parishes 
ofHeversham,  Bui  ton,  and  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  considerable  quanti- 
ties of  wheat  are  annually  grown  ; Hollingshead,  indeed,  informs 
ns,  that  Spring  wheat  was  cultivated  about  Kendal  in  Queen  Eli- 
zabeth's time.  In  short,  the  late  great  scarcities  in  grain  have 
roused  the  inhabitants  of  this  county  to  a noble  emulation  of  their 
neighbours  in  farming  pursuits.  An  Agricultural  Society  was 
established  at  Kendal  in  1799,  and  has  been  of  essential  ser- 
vice to  tlie  county.  A great  number  of  commons  have  al- 
ready been  inclosed ; and  bills  for  the  inclosure  of  several  others 
are  now  before  Parliament.  Immense  tracts  of  land  too  have 
been  lately  drained.  Pating  and  burning,  especially  where  the 
soil  approximates  in  any  degree  to  peat  moss,  is  also  much  in  use^ 
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Fold-yard  dung  and  peat-ashes  are  almost  the  only  manures.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  Stanemore,  where  coal  is  most  easily  pro- 
cured, lime  is  used  in  some  abundance ; but,  though  the  lime- 
stone of  the  county  is  inexhaustible,  till  coals  can  be  more  easily 
obtained,  it  can  never  be  extensively  admitted  into  agriculture 
here.  Some  rock  marl  has  been  procured  upon  Bolton  common ; 
but  we  fear  the  elevation  of  the  county  is  too  great  to  encourage 
any  reasonable  hope  of  its  containing  any  beds  of  shell  marl^. 
ITiere  is  a vein  of  Gypsum  at  Acorn -bank,  used  for  laying  floors, 
but  never  as  a manure. 

At  a place  called  Thief-hole,  between  Ambleside  and  Low- 
wood,  is  a stratum  of  dark  grey  limestone.  It  lies  at  an  angle 
of  about  forty  degrees,  and  ranges  westward  through  the  head  of 
Winandermere,  towards  the  Irish  Channel,  and  eastward  through 
Applethwaite  and  Longsleddale,  where  it  is  occasionally  con- 
verted into  lime,  or  polished  for  tomb-stones  or  chimney-pieces. 
At  Thief-hole  it  is  incumbent  upon  a stratum  of  dark  purple 
schistose  slate,  of  a good  cpiality.  Though  this  limestone,  says 
the  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  ‘‘  contains  a little  clay,  it  might  be  as 
serviceable  as  the  purest  sort  for  agricultural  purposes ; but,  un- 
fortunately for  the  improvement  of  this  part  of  the  county,  coal 
is  so  dear,  that  very  little  of  this  limestone  is  burned.  The  lime 
which  is  used  in  the  culture  of  the  lands  being  either  fetched  from 
Kendal,  or  brought  up  from  Winandermere  lake,  at  a great  expense. 
As  there  is  great  plenty  of  coppice- wood  in  Ihe  district  here 
spoken  of,  it  may  be  useful  for  the  farmers  and  land-owners  to 
consider,  whether  the  burning  of  lime  with  faggots  in  a flame- 
kiln,  ais  is  practised  in  Sussex,  may  not  be  a more  beneficial  appli- 
cation of  the  underwoods  than  the  converting  them  into  charcoal. 
Even  the  spray-wood  here  called  chats,  which  is  too  small  to  b3 
made  into  charcoal,  and  which  is  now  sold  for  sixpence  a cart, 
or  more  generally  left  on  the  ground,  might  be  made  into  fag- 
gots, and  mixed  with  wood  of  larger  size,  so  that  no  part  of  the 
coppice  would  be  lost.  In  Sussex  they  use  600  faggots,  cut  in 
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the  winter,  and  weighing,  when  dry  in  the  spring,  thirty-six 
pounds  each,  for  the  burning  480  Winchester  bushels  of  lime/^ 

The  rents  of  the  farmers  are  chiefly  made  up  by  the  sale  of 
cattle,  sheep,  wool,  butter,  eggs,  and  hams.  The  last  of  these 
are  cured  with  Liverpool  salt,  and  hung  up  in  wide  chimnies,  and 
dried  with  the  smoke  of  peat  or  wood  fires.  Tim  ii:ool  of  the  county 
is  much  used  in  the  manufactures  of  Kendal,  and  of  Bradford  in 
Yorkshire  : part  of  it  is  wrought  into  knit  stockings,  about  Kirk- 
by-stephen,  Orton,  and  Ravenstonedale. 

The  cattle  bred  in  this  county  are  long  horned,  much  resemble 
the  Lancashire  breed,  and  when  kept  to  a proper  age  grow  to  a 
great  size.  To  judge  from  those  of  all  ages  in  the  pastures  at 
Lowther,  in  the  late  EarTs  time,  they  are  excellent  feeders,  and 
possess,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  desirable  property  of  laying 
the  fat  upon  their  backs,  and  other  valuable  parts  : one  of  these, 
a bullock,  was  killed  at  Lowther,  and  its  carcase  weighed  132 
stone,  at  141b.  to  the  stone. 

The  breed  of  sheep,  kept  on  the  mountains  and  commons  of 
Westmorland,  is  either  native,  or  a cross  with  Scotch  rams. 
No  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  improve  either  the  carcase  or 
the  fleece.  They  are  homed,  dark  or  grey  faced,  thick  pelted, 
with  coarse,  strong,  hairy  wool.  The  whole  flock  upon  a farm 
is  herded  together,  which  is  different  from  the  practice  in  those 
counties  where  sheep-farming  is  thought  to  be  the  best  under- 
stood. The  Silverdale  breed,  obtain  their  name  from  a small 
district  in  the*  neighbourhood  of  Millthorpe.  The  soil  of  this 
district  is  good,  on  a limestone  stratum,  and  a branch  of  the  sea 
is  nearly  contiguous  to  it.  These  sheep  are  horned,  white  faced, 
and  close  woolled.  They  are  said  to  be  native,  and  are  much 
superior  to  the  common  sort,  in  regard  both  to  fleece  anti  carcase. 
Five  of  them,  on  an  average,  yield  a stone  of  wmol. 

^‘Labour  is  dearer  here  than  it  is  in  almost  any  of  the  counties 
either  to  the  south  or  north  of  it.  This  probably  is  owing  to  the 
great  number  of  small  landholders,  or  statesmen  above-raen>- 
tioned,  who  doing  the  wmrk  upont’neir  own  estates,  with  their  own 
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and  those  of  their  families,  ai’e  perhaps  diS'inclined  to 
laboar  for  other  people/’ 

WOODS. 

That  Westmorland  has  been  a wooded  county  is  evident 
from  trees  found  in  mosses  on  the  highest  hills  : and  statutes  of 
regulations  made  long  after  the  Conquest,  since  which  time  the 
climate  has  not  been  changed  for  the  worse,  are  full  of  the  men- 
tion of  forests,  chases,  parks,  mastage,  pannage,  vert,  venison, 
greenhue,  regarders,  foresters,  verderers,  and  numerous  other 
tmmes  and  titles  respecting  the  preservation  of  woods  and  game. 
The  valuable  woods  of  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lowther,  shew  how  well  the  soil  and  climate  of  this 
county  are  adapted  for  the  growth  of  trees : and  detached  groves 
of  ash  and  sycamore  round  the  dwelling-houses  in  the  dales,  situ- 
ated near  the  lieads  of  the  mountains,  are  proofs  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  planting  grounds  of  high  elevation.  In  some 
parls  of  this  county  considerable  portions  of  land  are  covered  with 
coppices,  consisting  principally  of  oak,  ash,  alder,  birch,  and 
hazel.  These  underwoods  are  usually  cut  down  every  sixteenth 
year.  The  uses  to  which  they  are  applied  are  chiefly  two — hoops 
and  charcoal.  The  hoops  are  sold  in  the  wood  at  five  pounds  a 
thousand  ; they  are  generally  manufactured  in  the  country,  and 
sent  by  sea  to  Liverpool : the  charcoal  is  sent  to  the  iron  fur- 
naces in  the  neighbourhood.  The  value  of  a statute  acre  of  cop- 
pice-wood, of  sixteen  years’  growth,  is  variable  from  ten  pounds  to 
fifteen  pounds  ; and  if  it  consists  altogether  of  oak,  its  price  may 
amount  to  twenty  guineas  ; six  pounds  for  the  charcoal,  and  fif- 
teen pounds  for  the  bark  • it  being  the  custom  here  to  peel  the 
bolls,  and  all  the  branches  of  the  oak,  which  are  equal  to  the 
thickness  of  a man’s  thumb.” 

“ It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  to  see  any  trees  left  to  stand  for 
timber  in  these  underwoods  ; the  high  price  of  bark  is  a tempta- 
tion to  cut  the  whole  down.  Fine  saplings,  from  nine  to  twelve 
inches  in  circumference,  at  five  feet  from  the  ground,  and  with 
bark  as  splendid  as  polished  silver,  are  felled  by  the  unfeeling 
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proprietor  with  as  little  regret  as  if  they  were  thorns  or  briars^ 
Of  late,  indeed,  some  few  owners  of  underwoods  have  left  stan- 
dards ; and,  if  they  consult  their  interest,  the  practice  will  become 
general/' 

“ The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  has  planted,  on  some  high  ground 
near  Ambleside,  above  an  hundred  acres  with  oak,  ash,  elm, 
beech,  sycamore,  Scotch  fir,  and  larch.  He  is  doubtful  whether 
the  climate  be  not  too  cold  for  any  sort  of  wood  except  the  fir  and 
larch  : the  other  kinds,  after  seven  years'  growth,  are  alive,  but 
stunted ; they  shoot  a little  in  the  spring,  but  that  shoot  pe- 
rishes, as  to  its  greatest  part,  in  the  winter.  Some  of  them 
have  been  cut  down,  but  the  new  shoots  do  not  promise  well. 
The  firs  and  larches,  but  especially  the  larches,  thrive  as  well 
as  he  could  wish."  These  plantations  are  gratifying  proofs 
that  the  larch  is,  as  Pliny  describes  it,  like  the  oak,  slow 
in  growth,  bnt  attaining  to  vast  height.  There  was  a beam 
of  it  at  Rome,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  largest  ever  seen  : 
it  measured  120  feet  in  length,  and  was  equal  to  two  feet 
in  thickness,"  from  which  may  be  guessed  the  almost  incre- 
dible height  of  its  topmost  branch"  when  growing.  Tiberius 
Cmsar  brought  it  out  of  Rlisetia  with  the  larches  he  felled  there, 
for  repairing  a bridge  in  one  of  the  Naumachia  ; and  it  remained 
till  the  time  of  Nero.  The  wood  of  this  tree  was  in  high  estima- 
tion among  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its  valuable  properties  of 
being  able  to  bear  a vast  weight ; of  being  nearly  as  incombus- 
tible as  stone  ;,of  defying  the  attacks  both  of  worms  and  of  time ; 
and  of  being  found  by  the  painters — tabullis  immortale,  nullisque 
fissile  rimis.* 

The  STRATA  of  this  county  are  of  various  sorts,  but  divide 
themselves  into  two  very  distinct  kinds.  Limestone,  freestone, 
and  a soft  laminous  schistus,  horizontally  stratified,  and  abound- 
ing with  remains  of  organized  bodies,  prevail  on  the  east  side  of 
a line,  drawn  from  Powley-bridge  to  the  river  Lowther,  a little 
below  Knipe,  and  up  the  Lowther,  by  the  abbey  of  Shap,  to  the 
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head  of  the  first  streamlet  south  of  Shap-thorn ; then  to  Shap- 
wells,  down  the  JBirbeck  and  Lune,  through  the  parish  of  Orton ; 
and  from  thence,  by  an  irregular  line,  to  the  river  Winster,  op- 
posite the  north  end  of  Lithe-fell.  The  west  side  of  this  line 
ponsists  chiefly  of  the  schistus  and  trap  genera,  classed  in  layers 
nearly  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  destitute  of  every  species 
and  appearance  of  fossils.  One  of  these  layers  is  the  limestone* 
seen  at  Thief-hole  quarry,  near  the  head  of  Winandermere : a 
narrow  vein  of  red  porphyry  crosses  the  road  between  Shap  and 
jKendal,  on  the  Demmings : and  a little  farther  north-west  is 
Wastdale  Cragg,  a stratum  of  flesh-coloured  granite,  in  which 
the  quartz,  and  especially  the  felt-spar,  are  in  larger  pieces  than 
ordinary,  and  the  veins  of  gold  mica  exceedingly  spangling 
and  beautiful : farther  up  Wastdale,  near  tlie  farm-house,  is  a 
stratum  of  greenish  sea-coloured  granite,  of  a finer  and  harder 
texture  than  that  at  Wastdale  Cragg;  A very  coarse  species  of 
granite  also  appears  in  many  parts  of  this  county,  especially  a 
little  to  tbe  south  of  Patterdale-Chapel,  Immense  lines  of  ba- 
salt, or  whin-stone,  also  appear  through  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict: and  we  observed  that  a series  of  hills,  running  parallel  to 
Dunfell,  and  the  rest  of  the  chain  of  the  western  mountains,  were 
formed  of  this  species  of  rock.  The  secondary  is  stratified  upon 
the  perpendicular  system  at  an  angle  of  about  forty  degrees,  a^ 
is  evidently  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  Lowther  and 
the  Lune,  and  at  tlie  turnpike- gate,  descending  Underbarrow 
from  Kendal:  also  on  liytbe-feil,  where  the  horizontal  stratifi- 
cation is  very  thin. 

Between  these  systems  there  also  rises  in  some  places  a range 
of  round  hills,  composed  of  alluvial  stones  laid  in  a cement  of 
their  own  substance,  and  the  whole  having  the  appearance  of 
being  effected  by  Uie  operation  of  water,  previous  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  strata  in  which  organized  bodies  are  found.  The 
Mell-fells,  Soulby-fell,  and  Dunraallet,  in  Cumberland,  and  the 
hill  on  which  Kendal  Castle  stands,  are  of  this  kind.  This  ap- 
pearance was  noticed  by  St.  Fond,  in  several  parts  of  Scotland : 
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**  the  line  of  separation,”  says  he,  between  the  limestone  and 
granite,  is  always  distinguished  hy  a sort  of  intermediate  zone, 
which  merits  all  the  attention  of  travellers  and,  in  another 
place,  I have  always  found  pebbles,  rounded  flints,  breccias, 
pudding-stones,  gravel,  and  quartose  grit,  frequently  mingled 
■with  spangles  of  mica,  in  this  intermediate  girdle.” 

Loose  fragments  of  rock  are  very  profusely  thrown  over  all  the 
lower  hills  and  campaign  parts  of  the  county.  On  the  south  side 
of  Shap,  along  tlie  road  towards  Kendal,  some  of  the  brooks, 
and  especially  Wastdale-beck,  roll  amongst  immense  blocks  of 
rounded  granite,  of  kinds  similar  to  those  at  Wastdale  Cragg, 
and  near  Wastdale-head  house;  and  similar  blocks  are  scattered 
not  only  over  the  bills  abounding  with  schistus  and  trap,  but  on  the 
limestone  hills  about  Shap  Thorn  and  Oddendale-nab.  We  ob- 
served an  immense  block  of  grey  schistus  on  a desart  of  bare 
limestone  rock  on  Kendal-Fell.  That  the  perpendicular  stratifi- 
cation preceded  the  horizontal  one  in  the  order  of  creation,  is 
evident  from  the  latter  abounding  with  the  remains  of  animals 
and  vegetables,  and  the  former  being  destitute  of  all  such  ap- 
pearance; but  in  what  convulsion  of  nature,  except  the  flood, 
these  mighty  masses  of  primeval  rock  were  thrown  upon  the  se- 
condary hills,  we  have  no  data  to  ascertain. 

The  Bishop  of  Llandaff  observes,  that  in  various  parts  of  this 
county  there  are  found  detached  round  pieces  of  blue  rag-stone, 
of  granite,  and  of  a very  hard  composite  stone,  called  by  the 
masons  callierde,  probablv  so  denominated  either  from  the  earth, 
(erue)  of  which  it  is  composed,  resembling  flint  (caillou)  in  hard- 
ness, or  from  its  being  composed  of  different  sorts  of  earth  coagu- 
lated (cailie)  together.  Mineralogists  would,  I think,  always 
class  the  cailierdes,  for  they  are  not  all  of  the  same  kind,  among 
the  porphyries,  hornstones, 

“ At  Wastall-Head,”  in  the  parish  of  Shap,  says  Mr.  Ro- 
hinson,i'  where  Motterom  Crakenthorp,  Esquire,  hath  the  ma- 
nor and  royalty,  I observed  a vein  of  sulphureous  copper,  break- 
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kg  out  at  daV;,  which,  upon  a thorough  trial,  might  turn  to  good 
account/’  Henry,  Lord  Viscount  Lowther,  wrought  a vein  of 
copper  in  the  manor  of  Lambrig;  but  on  account  of  its  yielding 
poorly,  and  the  water  being  troublesome,  the  concern  was  soon 
I given  up.*  A copper  mine  was  wrought,  till  within  late  years, 

I within  the  parish  of  Ashby  ; it  answered  pretty  well,  though  the 
« ore  was  of  an  inferior  quality.f  Some  gentlemen  also  attempted 
to  procure  this  metal  in  Mallerstang ; but  after  being  at  the  ex- 
i pense  of  building  a mill  for  smelting  the  ore,  and  after  many 
I unsuccessful  trials,  the  project  was  abandoned,  j Similar  trials 
too  have  been  made  in  the  parish  of  Orton.  At  Raine,  on  the 
f[  north  side  of  the  Lune,  in  digging  the  foundation  for  a new  barn, 

I a vein  of  copper  was  exposed,  which  yielded  several  tons ; but, 

I after  exciting  great  hopes,  it  suddenly  failed ; and  though  the 
I mine  v/as  let  to  a company  who  came  from  Derbyshire,  all  at- 
j tempts  to  recover  the  vein  were  unsuccessful.  The  limestone 
I rocks  on  Orton  Scar,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oddendale,  are 
; profusely  spotted  with  the  ore  of  this  metal ; but  a vein  has  never 
I been  discovered  at  either  place  sufHciently  productive  to  defray 
I the  expense  of  working  it§. 

I Prior  to  the  year  1701,  ""  great  quantities  of  lead  were  got  in 

I a very  rich  pipe  vein  at  Hartley  ; and  if  purse  and  judgement 
industry  and  a mineral  spirit,  vsliould  meet  together  in  one  man, 
much  more  might  be  got  in  the  same  vein,  and  other  veins  dis- 
covered. ||”  Dunfell  mmQ^  w^ere  also  uncommonly  productive  for 
several  years ; hut  they  have  latterly  employed  only  a very  few 
f'  hands,  and  are  said  to  be  nearly  exhausted.  The  main  vein 
1 here  laid  in  a dyke  of  great  breadth,  and  which,  at  the  surface, 
f appears  as  if  it  had  been  filled  with  the  scoria  of  a smelting-house 
for  iron  ; we  observed  several  nodules  of  rich  iron-stone,  mixed 
with  the  lava-looking  contents  of  this  immense  crater ; and  were 
■|  informed  that,  when  the  raine  was  in  its  full  glory,  many  caverns 
might  be  seen  in  it  of  great  magnihcence  ; and  that  in  the  centre  of 
VoL.  XV.  C one 

- * Burn,  I.  llO-  Monthly  Mag.  xili.  113.  :j:  Ib.  xviii.  105. 

I § Ib.  XV.  417.  fj  Cob.  Nat,  Hist.  54. 
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one  of*  them  lay  a rock  of  large  dimensions  : the  ravines  caused 
by  the  Imsli  dams  are  very  rugged  and  deep.  The  Earl  of  Tha- 
net’s  lead  mines  at  Dufton,  at  present  wrought  by  Matthew 
Atkinson,  Esq.  of  Temple  Sowerly,  are  unusually  rich.  At  a 
place  called  Eagle^Crags  in  Grisdale,  a branch  of  the  vale  of 
Patterdale,  lead  was  procured,  some  forty  years  ago,  in  great 
abundance;  it  kid  in  a high  perpendicular  mass,  but  branched  off 
into  several  small  veins,  some  of  which  are  wrought  at  present. 
There  are  also  some  inconsiderable  mines  at  Greenside,  near  Pat- 
terdale, and  some  small  veins  about  Hartsop-Hall,  and  near  the 
chapel  of  t^atterdale.  A small  quantity  of  this  metal  is  also  an- 
nually procured  in  the  hills  above  Slavely  in  this  county;  and  a 
large  loose  mass  of  lead  ore,  found  in  Measend-beck,  near  the 
school,  caused  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  be  made  for  a 
mine  there  about  thirty  years  since. 

COAL. 

The  strata  of  this  county  are  too  compact  in  their  na- 
ture, and  of  too  early  an  origin,  to  promise  pit-coal,  either 
of  a good  quality,  or  in  any  abundance.  The  best  procured  in 
this  district  are  on  the  confines  of  the  county,  in  Stanemore 
Forest,  and  at  Leacet  near  the  head  of  Hellbeck,  in  Lune 
Forest.  A slaty  coal  is  also  dug  from  a seam  at  Slape-stones,  in 
the  parish  of  Brough-imder-Stanemore  ; and  at  Thrimby,  Newby, 
Sleagill,  and  Reagill,  are  certain  seams  of  coal  much  impreg- 
nated with  sulphur,  aud  chiefly  used  for  burning  lime.  As  these 
seams  are  narrow,  the  pits  are  numerous,  and  each  of  them 
marked  with  an  immense  heap  of  black  indurated  clay,  taken  up 
to  give  room  for  the  hewers,  a circumstance  which  not  only  blots 
the  beauty  of  the  country,  but  causes  a considerable  waste  of  soil. 
Mr.  Robinson,  in  bis  Essay,  speaking  of  the  coal-seams  here, 
observes,  that  their  main  body  lies  upon  Stanemore-heath  ; 
■so  that  if  the  miners  should  sink  for  a lower  coal  and  a thicker 
seam,  they  would  run  a hazard  of  losing  both  their  labour  and 
their  money.’^  Witli  respect  to  the  prospect  of  other  and  better 
seams,  his  observation  may  be  accurate  enough ; but  the  coal- 
9 ' seams 
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s€ams  in  the  parish  of  Mori  and,  and  those  on  Staiiemore,  belong 
to  two  distinct  masses  of  stratification. 

Some  years  ago  attempts  were  made  by  a Mr.  Mitford>  to 
find  ccal  in  the  parish  of  Kirkby  Stephen ; but,  after  expending 
a large  sum  of  money,  the  enterprize  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
the  project  was  abandoned.  Indeed,  such  was  the  thoughtless- 
ness of  the  projector,  that  he  caused  a good  road  to  be  made  to 
the  place  where  he  expected  to  find  coal,  before  he  was  certain 
that  any  quantity  could  be  procured.  The  people,  too,  whom  he 
employed,  abused  his  kindness  and  good  nature,  and  cared  not 
whether  the  work  was  forwarded  or  not,  provided  they  received 
their  weekly  pay.  In  the  vale  of  Mallerstang  the  inhabitants  get 
a kind  of  small  coal,  which  they  burn  with  limestone ; but  which, 
if  mixed  with  clay  and  made  into  balls,  as  is  commonly  done  at 
Alston,  in  Cumberland,  would  be  excellent  fuel.*^^ 

We  have,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Westmoreland,  various 
sorts  of  SLATE,  all  of  which  are  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
county  for  covering  the  roofs  of  their  buildings;  and  the  best  of 
them  are  either  carried  by  sea  to  London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  and 
Lynn,  or  by  land  into  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  Cumberland, 
Northumberland,  and  Lancashire.  The  different  sorts  of  slate 
are  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  fineness  of  their  grain  ; 
by  the  thickness  into  wliich  they  split ; by  their  colour  and  their 
weight.  The  most  general  colour  is  blue : there  are  many 
shades  of  it,  from  a very  pale  to  a deep  blue.  The  blue  of  some 
slates  has  a greenish  cast;  this  is  very  observable  after  a shower, 
in  ahuilding  whicli  has  been  recently  slated,  if  any  of  the  greenish 
slates  happen  to  have  been  used  with  the  blue.  We  have  also  a 
purple  slate,  and  one  which  is  nearly  black,  or  at  least  is  so  dark, 
that  it  is  used  for  writing  on,’^  Of  fourteen  diftereiit  kinds. 
Dr.  Watson  found  that  the  medium  w^eiglit  of  a cubic  foot  was 
2767  ounces ; and  that  the  purple  slate  of  Kentmere,  whicli 
weighed  2797  ounces  to  a cubic  foot,  was  the  heaviest ; and  the 
very  pale  blue,  fine-grained  * Amhleside,  slate,  weighing  2732 
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ounces  to  n cubic  foot,  was  the  lightest.  All  these  slates,  wliea 
reduced  to  a fine  powder,  are  acted  upon  with  great  violence  by 
acids,  a considerable  portion  of  fixed  air  is  discharged,  and  a cal- 
careous earth  is  dissolved  in  the  acid.^  ^ As  it  is  supposed  to 
lose  about  one-tenth  of  its  weight  of  fixed  air  by  calcination,  the 
crude  calcareous  earth  (supposing  the  air  to  have  proceeded  solely 
from  calcareous  earth)  which  it  contains,  may  amount  to  about 
• 22  parts  in  an  iOO  of  slate.’ 

Beds  of  limestoiie  are  generally  incumbent  on  beds  of  slate  ; 
and  however  philosophers  may  account  for  the  original  formation 
of  these  beds,  ii  may  easily  be  admitted,  that  the  component  parts 
of  the  upper  stratum  may  be  mixed  with  those  of  the  lower ; and  if 
the  fact  was  examined,  I think  it  would  be  found  that  the  slate  is 
more  mixed  with  the  calcareous  earth  the  nearer  it  approaches  to 
the  limestone  siratiim. 

I distilled  five  ounces  of  w/ike  moss  slate  in  a very  strong 
fire  for  three  hours  : there  came  over  a great  deal  of  air,  but  scarce 
a drop  of  water,  (though  it  is  possible  that  in  this,  and  other 
distillations  of  a like  kind,  some  water  may  escape  with  the  air,) 
and  there  was  a slight  smell  of  sulphur.  The  mass  remaining  in 
the  retort  was  reduced  into  a black  cellular  glass,  of  so  hard  a 
texture,  that  it  struck  fire  with  steel ; it  adhered  so  much  to  the 
retort,  that  I could  not  separate  it  so  perfectly  as  to  be  able  to 
see  what  loss  of  ’weight  the  slate  had  safTered  by  being  vitrified. 
We  have  no  coal  in  Westmoreland,  except  a little  of  a bad  qna- 
Ilty  near  Shap,  or  glass-houses  might  be  established  at  the  slate 
quarries  with  great  prospect  of  advantage  ; for  though  the  mate- 
rials of  which  bottle-glass  is  made  cost  but  little  in  any  country, 
yet  there  they  would  cost  nothing.  Very  good  glass  might  pro- 
bably be  made  ii’oni  the  slate  alone ; for  the  cellular  texture  would 
disappear,  either  in  keeping  the  glass  longer  in  the  fire,  or  on 
re-melting  it ; but  certainly  it  might  he  made  from  the  slate 
mixed  with  fern  ashes,  or  'vfith  kelp  ashes,  or  v/ith  substances 
containing  fixed  alkali.  This  hint,  I hope,  will  not  be  given  in 
vain. 
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That  sort  of  slate,  other  circumstances  being*  the  same,  is 
esteemed  the  best,  which  imbibes  the  least  water;  for  the  imbibed 
water  not  only  increases  the  weight  of  the  covering,  but  in  frosty 
weather,  being*  converted  into  ice,  it  swells  and  shivers  the  slate. 

The  stone,  or  metal,  as  the  workmen  call  it,  of  which  the 
Westmoreland  slate  is  made,  though  it  does  not  split  equally  in 
all  directio!is,  yet  is  it  not  formed  into  slate  by  the  action  of  frost, 
as  the  calcareous  slate  of  Northauiptonshire  is : it  is  dug  or  blasted 
from  the  quarry,  in  large  masses,  and  split  by  workmen  furnished 
with  tools  suited  to  the  purpose.  Though  the  weight  of  equal 
bulks  of  different  sorts  of  Westmoreland  slate  do  not  differ  much 
from  each  other,  yet  all  the  sorts  are  not  equally  capable  of  being 
split  to  an  equal  degree  of  thickness  : the  quality  of  the  slate 
varies  also  with  the  depth  of  the  quarry,  that  being  the  best  which 
is  raised  from  the  greatest  depth.’^* 

Dr.  Woodward,  in  his  Natural  History,  says,  that  near 
Ambleside,  and  in  the  ridge  of  mountains  leading  thence  to  Pen- 
rith, there  is  a marble  of  a dusky  green  colour,  veined  with 
white  : and  in  Knipe  Scar  are  several  talky  fibrous  bodies,  which 
might  be  employed  for  the  making  wicks  for  lamps,  as  they  will 
burn  very  long  without  any  sensible  diminution  : they  are  opaque, 
and  of  an  ash  colour.  Fossils  of  various  kinds  are  found  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  county  ; as  at  Threapland  the  entrochi  and 
trochitce  of  various  kinds,  some  of  which  are  compressed  and 
flatted,  others  raised  and  truncated ; some  hollow  in  the  middle, 
and  filled  with  grey  stony  matter.  Of  the  same  are  those  found 
near  Strickland-head,  on  the  banks  of  the  rivulet  which  runs  down 
from  Shap,  and  by  the  inhabitants  called  Fairy-stones.  Here 
also  are  found  the  mycetites.  Coralloid  bodies  are  found  in  great 
quantities,  and  differently  variegated,  near  tlse  river  Lowther ; 
they  will  bear  a polish,  and  are  about  the  hardness  of  Genoese 
marble.  Some  of  the  same  kind  are  found  at  Helsfell,  nigh  Ken-r 
dal,  and  appear  beautifully  variegated,  of  a brown  sandy  colour, 
but  so  interspersed  with  different  colours,  that  they  are  little 
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inferior  to  Sienna  marble.^'  Specimens  of  all  these  are  to  be 
found  in  the  collection  left  by  Dr.  Woodward  to  the  University 
of  Cambridge. 

A branch  of  the  great  Roman  Road,  called  Watlhig  street, 
passed  through  this  county  from  Stanemore  to  Brougham  Castle : 
and,  till  the  turnpike  road  was  made,  it  was  very  conspicuous 
almost  the  whole  length  of  its  course.  Several  parts  of  it  be- 
tween Brough  and  Kirkby-thore,  are  however  still  pretty  perfect ; 
hnd  here,  as- in  other  places,  it  keeps  a straight  course,  regard- 
less of  difficulties.  It  is  six  yards  wide,  and  on  the  level  ground 
formed  of  three  layers  of  stone  a yard  thick,  the  lowest  layer  the 
largest.  But  in  other  places  it  was  Jiiade  of  gravel,  or  dints,  as 
materials  varied.  The  maiden-way  branched  off  from  it  at  Kirk- 
by-thore, and  passed  over  the  lower  end  of  Cross-fell,  by  Vvhit- 
ley  Castle,  to  Caervorran  in  Northumberland.  Near  Alstone,  a 
little  below  Tyne-bridge,  on  an  eminence  called  Hail-hill,  silver 
denarii  are  sometimes  washed  out  of  an  old  fortress.  This  road 
is  unifornilj^  about  seven  yards  wide,  and  formed  of  large  stones 
ioosely  laid,  and  difficult  for  horses  to  travel  upon.  Perhaps 
materials  were  collected  for  making  it  but  it ; was  never  nnished. 

The  present  roads  of  the  county  are  in  general  very  excellent, 
owing  to  durable  materials  being  easily  obtained ; and  the  car- 
riage through  the  county  not  being  heavy. 

The  projected  Canal  from  Wigan  to  Kendal  has  just  entered  the 
confines  of  the  county  at  Burton  ; but,  for  want  of  capital  to  carry 
it  on,  its  progress  is  slow.  When  finished,  it  is  expected  to  be 
of  very  essential  use,  by  introducing  the  coal  of  Lancashire  into 
the  heart  of  this  county.  Another  canal,  from  the  bottom  of 
“^inandermere  to  .the  sea,  a distance  of  about  four  miles,  is  wanted : 
if  ibis  should  ever  be  cut,  the  town  of  Ambleside  would  rise  to 
considerable  importance  : it  would  then  be  as  well,  or  better  si- 
tuated for  trade  than  Kendal  is  now.^’*  Winandermere  is  thirty- 
six  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

This  county  has  little  or  no  advantage  from  navigable  rivers. 

The 
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The  tidCj  indeed,  visits  the  mouths  of  the  Winster,  Kent,  and 
Betha,  in  Moricambe  bay  ; but  the  country  having  a considerable 
rise  on  all  sides  from  the  shores  of  the  bay,  the  channels  of  these 
rivers  soon  become  loo  rapid  and  stony  to  admit  the  use  of  boats 
upon  them.  This  want  is,  however,  in  a degree  counterbalanced 
by  the  facility  with  which  the  numerous  brooks  that  irrigate  the 
vales  of  Westmorland,  can  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  com- 
merce and  agriculture. 

The  Eden,  or  Water  of  the  Hills , is  supposed  to  be  the 
Ituna  of  Ptolemy.  It  rises  at  the  foot  of  Hugh  Morville’s  seat, 
on  which  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  in  memory  of  that  unfortu- 
nate knight,  erected  a stone  pillar,  inscribed  A.  P.  1664.  Har- 
rison calls  this  hill  Husseat  Morville,  and  says  it  is  one  of  the 
hills  of  Athelstone-moor.  From  its  source  the  river  traverses  the 
Forest  of  Mallerstang  till  it  winds  round  the  ruinous  walls  of 
Pendragon  Castle;  and  passing  through  Wharton  Park,  and 
washing  the  towns  of  Kirkby-Stephen  and  Appleby,  it  enters 
Cumberland,  at  the  utmost  extremity  of  the  parish  of  Brougham 
It  is  well  stored  with  fine  trout,  and  other  species  of  river  fish  ; 
and,  till  of  late  years,  was  famous  for  its  abundance  of  salmon ; 
but  the  avaricious  and  illegal  practice  of  erecting  wears  to  prevent 
their  passing  into  shallow  sandy  streams,  in  the  breeding  sea- 
son, is  fast  here,  as  in  many  other  noble  rivers,  depriving  the 
community  cd  a large  supply  of  wholesome  and  delicious  food. 
Salmon-trout,  and  other  fish  of  the  same  genus,  never  generate 
in  deep  of  still  waters.  Mr.  Robinson,  above  a century  ago, 
discovered,  that  **  if  it  were  not  for  these  bays  and  dams,  which 
stop  the  salmon  from  coming  up  to  spawn  and  breed  in  the  spring- 
heads of  this  river,  we  should  have  in  our  markets  greater  plenty 
of  this  fish,  and  at  cheaper  prices.’^'^' 

The  Lowther,  or  Louder,  i.  e.  the  Lark  Water,  has  its 
source  in  the  moors  above  Wetsleddale.  After  washing  the  ve- 
nerable remains  of  the  abbey  of  Shap,  it  runs  to  Rosgill-hall, 
where  it  receives  Swindale-beck,  which  rises  near  the  slate- 
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quarries  in  jMosedale.  A little  below  Bamptoii  Grange  is  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Thornthwaite^  which  issues  out  of  Hausewater, 
and  makes  a bold  water-fall  at  Thornthwaite  Mill.  After  re- 
ceiving a few  other  streams  it  rolls  in  a narrow  and  stony  channel 
through  the  old  and  romantic  woods  of  Lowther,  and  sinks  its  name 
in  the  waters  of  the  Eamont,  opposite  to  Carleton  Hall. 

The  Eamont  may  signify  the  water  of  the  j/iountains.  It 
commences  at  the  foot  of  Ui  is  water,  and  loses  its  name  at  its 
junction  with  the  Eden,  with  which  it  enters  Cumberland.  It  is 
a full  brisk  stream,  and  through  all  its  course  partakes  of  the 
colourless  transparency  of  its  parent  lake.  “ It  may  be  called  the 
Ticinus  of  the  two  counties  of  Westmoreland  and  Cumberland, 
failing  in  a clear  and  rapid  stream  out  of  Uiliswater  as  the  Tesin 
from  the  Lago  Maggiore.'’^  * 

The  Lune,  or  Lon,  rises  under  a hill  called  the  Green  Bell,  in 
the  parish  of  Ravenstonedale,  runs  southward  between  craggy 
banks,  and  in  an  unequal  channel,  and  enters  Lancashire  a mile 
below  Kirkby-Lonsdale.  It  enriches  those  who  live  on  it,  in 
the  summer  months,  with  a fine  salmon  fishery,  which  fish,  de- 
lighting in  clear  streams  and  sandy  flats,  come  in  shoals  to  this 
and  other  neighbouring  rivers. f In  the  higher  parts  of  this 
river  where  tlie  salmon  resort  to,  to  spawn,  there  are  two  broods 
of  them  in  the  spring,  the  one  about  two  inches  long,  the  other 
between  four  and  five  inches ; the  larger  make  to  the  sea  about 
the  beginning  of  May ; the  smaller  sort  continue  through  the 
whole  summer,  and  make  much  diversion  to  the  angler.  This 
brood  goes  down  the  next  spring,  leaving  the  last  autumn  spawn 
as  before  t- 

The  Kent  rikes  on  the  ^ south  side  of  High-street,  runs 
through  Keatmere-iam  §,  receives  in  its  way,  among  other 
streams,  the  Sprit  from  Longsleddale,  and  the  Mint  from  Fawcet 
X^orest  j then  lends  its  cieansing  and  powerful  aid  to  the  manu- 
factories 

Gough,  III.  161.  f CHiuden.  J Burn,  I.  108. 

§ A tarn  is  a small  lake  : the  addition  of  this  term  to  mtre  is  consequently  a 
pleonasm. 
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factories  in  Kendal ; and^  after  meandering  through  the  fine  park 
of  Levens,  and  meeting  the  Underharrow  and  Betham  Becks, 
flows  along  the  sands,  under  Arnside  Fells,  into  the  Bay  of 
Moricamhis  an  appellation  apparently  given  in  old  times  to 
the  united  streams  flowing  out  of  Westmorland  and  liUncashire 
into  this  estuary.  Certes  this  riuer  Ken  is  a pretie  deepe 
riuer,  yet  not  safe  to  be  aduentured  upon  with  boats  and  balingers, 
by  reason  of  rolling  stones,  and  other  huge  substances  that  oft 
annoie  and  trouble  the  middest  of  the  channell  there.”  f There 
is  a water-fall  in  Levens*  Park,  where  salmon  are  caught;  this 
is  one  of  the  Catadupce  which  Camden  mentions  as  being  in  this 
river,  and  rushing  down  with  a great  noise,  by  which  the  neigh- 
bourhood drew  certain  prognostications  of  the  weather.  The 
other  is  in  the  Betlia,  below  Betham.  When  the  Levens  fall 
**  sounds  more  loud  and  clear  they  look  for  fair  weather,  when” 
that  below'  Betham  doth  the  same,  they  expect  rain.  The  phi- 
losophy of  which  is  no  more  than  this,  that  the  south  west  winds 
blowing  from  the  sea,  bring  the  vapours  along  with  them,  and 
generally  produce  rain  ; consequently,  blowing  from  the  north,  or 
north-east,  they  have  the  contrary  effect.”  | 

By  Bytham  runneth  Byth  water,  a pretty  river.”  § It  rises 
among  the  hills  east  of  Kendal,  and  consists  of  two  main  streams 
which  join  near  a hamlet,  called  Overthw'aite,  two  miles  nortli 
of  Betham.  Its  eastern  branch  is  vulgarly  called  Beloo,  a cor- 
ruption, as  is  supposed,  of  Betham.  The  water-fall  below  Be- 
tham is  over  a limestone  rock,  which  crosses  this  river,  and  is 
sixteen  feet  perpendicular,  down  which  the  water  falls  with  a 
mighty  noise. 

The  WiNSTER  (from  pinptpe,  the  left)  rises  on  Clay  barrow- 
heath,  at  Black-beck  becomes  the  boundary  between  Westmor- 
land 


* See  the  map  prefixed  to  Rich,  of  Cirencester, 
t Harrison’s  Desc.  of  Engl,  prefixed  to  liol.  Chron.  Vol,  I.  p.  146,  Ed. 
4808. 

^ Burn,  I.  W8.  § Lei.  V.  85. 
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land  and  Lancashire^  passes  a village  of  its  own  name,  and  enters 
4he  estuary  opposite  to  Arnside  Fell. 

Lakes. 

With  the  increase  of  wealth,  and  civilization  in  our  king- 
dom, a passion  for  refined  and  luxurious  amusements,  about  the 
decline  of  last  century,  began  rapidly  to  extend  itself  from  the 
mansions  of  nobility  and  ancient  opulence  into  the  houses  of 
merchants  and  private  gentlemen.  This,  assisted  afterwards  by 
the  terrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  consequent  effects 
of  excluding  Englishmen  from  the  Continent,  produced  the  pre- 
esent  fashionable  rage  of  making,  among  other  tours  through  the 
British  dominions,  the  Tour  of  the  Lakes.  We  find  indeed  a 
writer  of  considerable  taste  describing  his  visit  to  Winandermere, 
in  1748,  with  that  glow  of  language  which  such  scenes  are 
calculated  to  suggest  to  persons  living  in  cities,  or  campaign 
countries.  “ We  came,’^  says  he,  upon  a high  promontory, 
that  gave  us  a full  view  of  the  bright  lake,  which  spreading  itself 
under  us,  in  the  midst  of  the  mountains,  presented  one  of  the  most 
glorious  appearances  that  ever  struck  the  eye  of  a traveller  with 
transport.^^  Mr.  DaltoiFs  Poem  on  the  Lakes,  printed  in  the 
first  volume  of  Dodsley^s  Collection,  in  1758,  and  Dr.  Brown’s 
Description  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Keswick,  in  1767,  spread 
the  fever  of  curiosity  to  see  these  parts.  Mr.  Gray’s  Journal,  in 
a letter  to  Dr.  Wharton,  was  written  in  October  1769,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  memoirs  of  his  life  by  Mr.  Mason.  Gilpin  dates  the 
commencement  of  his  tour.  May  28,  1772;  Hutchinson’s  Ex- 
cursion to  the  Lakes,”  was  published  in  1774;  West’s  Guide  to 
the  Lakes,”  in  1778;  and  since  that  time  the  press  has  annually 
teemed  with  essays,  odes,  panegyrics,  and  views,  descriptive  of 
this  district. 

That  beauty  in  the  scenery  of  the  lakes,  which  charms  all 
eyes,”  arises  from  a concurrence  of  all  the  valuable  materials 
which  can  enter  into  the  composition  of  landscape.  The  nar- 
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rowness  of  rivers  in  general,  and  their  winding  channels,  by  pre- 
venting a large  compass  of  water  being  seen  at  once,  admit  little 
variety  either  of  scene  or  colouring  into  the  distant  view.  But 
when  we  place  ourselves  at  the  foot  of  some  venerable  oak,  or 
rugged  cliff,  slightly  elevated  above  the  level  of  a bright  lake,  we 
see  the  lessening  of  objects,  and  the  gradation  of  colouring  in 
uninterrupted  succession,  from  the  foreground  to  the  sky : first 
the  tree  or  stone  covered  with  lichens  and  mosses  of  many  kin- 
dred hues ; then  the  lake,  like  a mirror,  reflecting  sinuous  shores 
hemmed  with  green  pastures,  where  cottages  are  seen,  and  knolls 
tufted  with  wood,  lessening  behind  each  other  till  the  eye  mis- 
takes the  rocky  brow  of  a hill  for  the  towers  of  some  ancient 
castle;  and,  last  of  all,  mountains  faintly  gilded  with  sunbeams, 
and  painted  with  the  colours  of  the  sky.  This  kind  of  scenery 
is  always  viewed  to  the  greatest  advantage  about  the  time  of  the 
rising  or  setting  sun,  when  the  air  is  clear,  and  the  shadows 
of  every  object  long : at  this  time  of  day  too  the  simple  sounds 
of  nature,  the  songs  of  birds,  and  the  various  cadences  of  rivulets, 
and  brooks,  and  rivers,  as  they  gurgle  through  meadows,  or  rush 
in  foam  from  rock  to  rock  down  the  sides  of  steep  mountains,  also 
contribute  much  to  heighten  the  pleasure  of  the  tourist. 

Ullswater  perhaps  derives  its  name  from  its  situation  among 
mountains  ; for  hul,  in  the  ancient  Saxon  signified  a mountain. 
Dr.  Burn  supposes  it  obtained  its  name  from  Lyulph,  who  was  first 
baron  of  Greystock,  and  to  whom  it  belonged.  But  the  lower  end 
of  this  lake  is  to  this  day,  called  Ouse-mere  ; and  the  Rev.  T. 
Clarkson,  the  great  apostle  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade, 
built  a house,  in  which  he  resided  several  years  opposite  this  part 
of  the  lake,  and  called  it  Ouse-mere  Hall.  It  is  not,  there- 
fore, absurd  to  conjecture,  that  the  ancient  name  of  this  lake,  was 
Ouse-mere.  It  is  about  nine  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in 
hieadth,  from  a quarter  of  a mile  to  two  miles.  From  Giencoyn 
downwards,  by  its  middle,  its  north  side  is  in  Cumberland;  the 
rest  of  it  is  in  the  manor  of  Barton  and  county  of  Westmorland. 
Opposite  to  Airey-beck  it  is  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty -five  fa- 
thoms 
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thonis  deep;  at  the  high  end  from  ten  to  fourteen  fathoms;  and 
at  the  lower  end,  from  Old  Church  downwards,  it  gradually  di- 
irinislies  from  twenty  to  six  fathoms.  Here  are  caaght  abun- 
dance of  fiiSG  trout,  perch,  skellies,  and  eels ; some  char,  and  a 
species  of  trout  peculiar  to  this  and  a few  other  lakes  in  this 
county,  and  which  grow  to  the  weight  of  thirty  pounds.  The 
shelly  is  called  griniad,  by  Pennant,  and  is  said  to  die  as  soon  as 
its  nostrils  are  lifted  above  water.  The  shores  of  this  lake  are 
much  indented;  and  though  it  runs  nearly  east  and  west,  its  form, 
somewhat  resembling  the  Hebrew  (resb),  is  too  sinuous  to  admit 
of  its  being  all  seen  at  one  time.  Its  water  is  very  clear,  and 
reflects  a picture  in  which,  to  use  the  words  of  Philostratus, 
iiciit  opn,  x-ai  -Ttnyag,  %ca  Tovuids^a  iv  tw  ravTct,  * are  uiost  charmingly  coin- 
braed,  in  fine  weather.  The  lower  parts  of  the  lake  are  sweetly 
hemmed  around  with  inclosures,  interspersed  with  wmcds  and  cot- 
tages, and  gradually  climbing  up  hills  of  moderate  height,  and 
gentle  slopes.  As  it  advances  into  Patterdale  the  inclosures  be- 
come narrower,  and  the  mouniains  more  lofty  and  rugged.  In 
its  highest  sweep  are  a few  small  rocky  islands,  one  called 
Cherry  Island,  a second  Wali-holme,  and  a third  House-holme. 
Here  Place-Fell  on  the  east  pushes  its  barren  and  rocky  base  into 
the  lake,  and  on  the  west  rise  several  rocky  hills;  and  amongst 
the  rest  Siybarrow  Cragg,  through  which  the  road  is  hevni,  and 
where  oaks  and  birches  grow  romantically  overhead,  out  of  the 
fissures  of  the  solid  rock,  the  water  below  appearing  dark  and 
deep  as  the  ocean.  In  the  parts  where  it  is  confined  by  steep 
and  craggy  mountains,  furrowed  with  glens  and  the  channels  of 
rivulets,  echo  responds  to  successive  discharges  of  fire  arms,  in 
most  terrific  tones;  but,  in  the  silence  of  summer  evenings,  the 
sounds  of  French  horns  and  clarionets  call  her  soft  responsive 
voice’^  from  all  her  cells,^^  in  that  bewitching  strain,  which 
poetry  tells  us, 

“ ITai  charms  to  sootlie  the  savage  breast. 

To  soften  rocks  and  bend  the  knotted  oak.” 

When 

* Ex  Exod.  Icon,  p.  763.  Ed.  Lip. 
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When  tlie  sky  is  uniformly  overcast,  and  Ibe  air  perfectly  still, 
this  lake,  like  many  others,  has  its  surface  dappled  with  a 
smooth  oily  appearance,  sometimes  in  large  spots,  but  oftener  in 
lono-  irresrular  lines,  casting  half  the  lake  into  shadow,  and  leav- 
ing  the  rest  of  a silvery  hue.  This  phjenoraenon  is  called  a keld, 
a term  also  applied  to  the  places  which  are  longest  in  freezing 
over.  It  is  usually  succeeded  by  the  wind  from  a southerly 
quarter,  and  is  supposed  to  prognosticate  the  near  approach 
of  rain  ; hut  we  have  never  seen  its  cause  satisfactorily  explained. 
In  dull  silent  weather,  it  is  a common  appearance  in  rivers  with 
high  banks,  while  spring  tides  are  passing  up  them ; vre  there- 
fore suspect  it  has  some  connection  with  the  current  of  the  lake, 
which  eludes  observation  under  a brighter  sky,  and  when  the  air 
is  in  motion.  I have  often,^^  says  Mr.  Locke,  remarked  this 
appearance  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  v/ithout  being  able  to  assign 
a satisfactory  reason,  and  the  people  of  the  country,  I mean  the 
philosophic  part  of  them,  are  equally  at  a loss.  If  the  spot  were 
the  shadov/  of  a passing  cloud  ; a vapour  enough  dense  to  in- 
tercept the  rays  of  the  sun,  would  certainly,  when  suspended  in 
a clear  sky,  be  visible,  and  immediately  account  for  the  appear- 
ance. But  perhaps  the  effect  may  be  derived  from  a cause 
diametrically  opposite  to  the  density  of  vapour.  Let  us  suppose 
a partial  rareness  of  the  vapours,  dissolved  in  the  atmosphere  just 
above  the  spot : while  every  other  part  of  the  sky  sheds  light  by 
the  reverberation  of  rays  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  that  part 
alone  sheds  but  little ; and  leaves  a correspondent  spot  on  the 
water,  which,  compared  with  the  splendour  of  the  surrounding 
parts,  appears  dark.  This  state  of  the  sky  may  very  well  be  con- 
sidered as  a weather-gage ; because  partial  rarefactions  destroy 
the  equilibrium  of  the  air.'’^ 

Broad-water  is  in  the  domain  of  Hartsop,  and  about  a mile 
above  the  head  of  Ulls-water.  Its  shores  are  flat,  and  rather 
boggy ; and  reeds,  and  various  water-plants  grow  in  its  shallow 
parts.  The  road  over  Kirkstone  to  Ambleside  passes  it  on  the 
left.  The  mountains  that  environ  its  head  are  very  rugged  and 

sublime. 
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stiblime.  It  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  a meadow  called 
Hartsop-liigh-field.  Two  brothers  were  drowned  in  it  in  1785 > 
and  tiadifcion  tells  of  a similar  accident  occurring  at  it  formerly. 

Jis-water  lies  in  a narrow  glen,  shut  up  with  green-sided 
hills,  about  a mile  south-west  of  Low  Hartsop,  near  which  place 
the  stream  that  flows  from  it  enters  Goldrill-beck.  Its  water  is 
bright,  and  its  shores  sandy  ; but  not  a tree,  house,  or  iiiclosure, 
to  be  seen  near  it.  Very  excellent  trout  and  perch  are  caught  in 
it.  A mile  north  of  it  is  Angle-tarn^  also  producing  excellent 
trout,  and  containing  about  five  acres  of  water. 

Grisedale-tarn  has  its  name  from  lying  at  the  head  of  Grise- 
dale.  Red-tarn  lies  under  the  eastern  limb  of  the  highest  part 
of  Helvellyn.  It  is  about  a mile  long,  and  its  water  of  a brown- 
ish red ; it  has  a rocky  island  at  its  head,  where  it  is  deprived 
of  the  sun^s  rays  during  winter,  by  the  height  and  steepness  of 
the  mountains.  The  margin  of  this  gloomy  lake  is  in  places, 
set  with  sloping  stones,  with  a regularity  almost  betokening  the 
assistance  of  art.  Trout  are  in  great  abundance  here;  but  of  bad 
quality.  Over  a ridge  of  mountains  west  of  Red-tarn,  is  Kepel- 
eove-tarn,  a clear  lake,  with  sandy  shores,  and  producing  abun- 
dance of  very  fine  trout.  The  waters  of  these  two  mountain 
lakes  join  at  the  head  of  Gienridden. 

WiNANDER-MERE  is  a name  of  disputed  derivation.  Were  it  not 
applied  to  places  of  such  inconsiderable  mojnent  In  this  county 
as  to  make  us  suspect  it  to  be  of  Saxon  origin,  we  would  not 
hesitate  to  derive  it  from  the  Celtic,  Gwyn  ken  dwr,  the  clear 
ancient  lake,  “ for  we  admired  it,^^  says  Gilpin  for  its  ex- 
traordinary brightness.  It  is  all  over  nitidis  argenteus  undis. 
The  eye  can  see  distinctly,  in  smooth  water,  through  the  me- 
dium of  at  least  a dozen  yards ; and  view  the  inhabitants  of  its 
deep  recesses,  as  they  play  in  shoals,  and,^^ 

Sporting  with  quick  glance. 

Shew  to  the  sun  their  wav’d  coats  dropt  with  gold. 


* Obs.  I.  Ip9. 
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This  lake,  in  a straight  line  down  its  middle,  is  ten  miles  and 
a half  long ; and  by  the  road  through  Trout-beck-bridge,  Bow- 
ness,  and  Fell- foot,  its  length  is  thirteen  miles  and  a half.  Be- 
low the  Ferry  it  contains,  at  low  water,  2000  acres ; and  above 
it  2574,  including  islands,  for  which  deduct  40  acres,  and  there 
remains  a constant  sheet  of  4534  acres  of  water.  It,  however, 
suffers  little  change,  in  appearance,  from  seasons ; but  preserves 
the  dignity  of  its  charaeter  under  all  circumstances ; seldom  de- 
pressed, and  as  seldom  raised  above  its  ordinary  level.  Even  in 
the  most  violent  rains,  when  the  country  is  drenched  in  water, 
when  every  rill  is  swelled  into  a river ; and  the  mountains  pour 
down  floods  through  new  channels,  the  lake  maintains  the  same 
equal  temper ; and  though  it  may  spread  a few  yards  over  its 
lower  shores  (which  is  the  utmost  it  does)  yet  its  increase  is  sel- 
dom the  object  of  observation : nor  does  the  severity  of  the 
greatest  drought  make  any  considerable  alteration  in  its  bounds. 
Once,  it  is  recorded,  it  rose  seven  feet  in  perpendicular  height. 
Its  boundaries  would  then  certainly  appear  enlarged  ; but  this 
was  a very  uncommon  case.’^  Its  breadth  is  from  one  to  two 
miles ; and  its  depth,  opposite  Tower-bill,  thirteen  fathoms,  be- 
tween Slape-scar  and  Heiiholm  tv;enty-three  fathoms,  and  op- 
posite Low-wmod  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty-one  fathoms  *.  The 
main  feeders  that  supply  it  are  the  Rothay  and  Brathay,  and  the 

next 

• “ This  lake  having  been  reported  by  the  fishermen  and  others  to  be  in 
many  places  sevent}’  and  eighty  fathoms  deep,  I determined  to  try  it  by  ex- 
periment j I therefore  got  a line  made  of  hair,  ninety’  fathoms  long;  to  which 
I put  an  iron  weight  of  eight  pounds,  hollow  up  the  middle.  1 then  sounded 
this  and  all  the  other  lakes,  and  found  the  depths  as  marked  upon  tlie  plans 
there  taken.  I)  had  also  been  reported,  that  these  lakes  had  gravelly  bot- 
toms of  clear,  white,  and  red  pebbles,  &c.  but  I found  no  rocky  or  pebbly 
bottom  ; at  two  fathonas  the  weight  generally  sunk  into  mud  at  the  bottom, 
?nd  the  tube  came  up  filled  with  very  small  sand  like  dust ; by  letting  it  stay 
one  minute  at  the  bottom,  it  would  iiave  sunk  a foot  in  the  mud,  wliicb  might 
be  easily  distinguished  by  the  line.  Indeed  at  four  fathoms  deep  near  Fryer 
Cragg,  in  Derwent  water,  I found  a rock,  which  was  the  only  one  I evef 
found.”  Clarkt's  Survey,  p.  14‘3. 
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next  in  magnitude  is  Troutheck,  which  rises  on  the  High  Street, 
and  enters  the  lake  near  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff's  seat  at  Cal* 
garth. 

The  highest  sources  of  WiG  Brathay  commence  near  the  borders 
of  Cumberland,  between  Bow-fell  and  the  Langdale  Pikes;  and, 
uniting  in  the  vale  of  Great  Langdale,  the  whole  stream  passes 
through  Elter- water,  and  along  the  border  of  Lancashire,  till  it 
Joins  the  Rothay  at  Clappersgate,  a quarter  of  a mile  below 
which  place,  it  sinks  its  name  in  Winander-raere.  The  two  main 
heads  ol  the  Rothay  rise  on  the  north-west  side  of  Langdale 
Pikes ; and  after  each  forming  a mountain  lake,  their  joint  stream 
dashes  over  high  rocks,  and  through  the  woody  glens  of  Ease- 
dale  till  it  meets  the  brook  from  Dun-mell-raise,  a little  above  the 
village  of  Grassmere ; it  then  fills  Grassmere  and  Rydall  water ; 
and,  winding  through  charming  scenery  on  the  east  side  of  Lough- 
rigg,  loses  its  name  in  the  Brathay,  at  Clappersgate,  three  quar- 
ters of  a mile  below  Arableside.  The  Ambleskle  pleasure  boats 
are  usually  moored  at  the  junction  of  these  rivers;  and  the  land- 
scape between  this  place  and  the  river’s  mouth,  is  composed  of  a 
most  rich  variety  oi  fine  meadows,  woody  knolls,  water,  gentle- 
men’s seats,  and  mountains  of  every  strengtli  of  colouring  and  va- 
riety of  shape. 

In  this  lake  are  thirteen  islands,  the  largest  of  which  was 
anciently  called  Wynanderraere  Island,  more  recently  Long 
Holme,  and  at  present  is  known  by  the  name  of  CriawEN’s 
Island.  Amongst  the  escheats  in  the  21  Ed.  III.  there  is  an 
order,  that  the  wood  in  the  island  of  Wynander  ilfere,  called 
Brendwood  (that  is  fire-wood,  from  the  Saxon  bpennan,  to  burn) 
shall  not  be  several,  but  common  to  all  the  free  tenants  of  Kirkby, 
in  Kendal,  and  of  Stirkland,  Crostwhaite,  Croke,  and  others,  as 
well  to  depasture  with  all  their  cattle,  as  to  take  housebote,  and 
heyhote,  at  their  will,  witlioiit  view  of  the  foresters.”  This 
island  contains  twenty-seven  acres  of  ground  mostly  of  the  ara- 
ble kind.  Unto  whom  it  was  granted  in  fee  from  the  Crown, 
we  have  not  found.  It  had  an  handsome  neat  house  in  the  mid- 
dle 
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die  of  it,  called  the  Holme-house ; wliich  in  the  civil  wars  was 
besieged  by  Colonel  Briggs  for  eight  or  ten  days,  until  the  siege 
of  Carlisle  being  raised,  Mr.  Huddleston  Philipson,  of  Crooke,  to 
whom  it  belonged,  hastened  from  Carlisle,  and  relieved  Jiis  bro- 
ther Robert,  in  Holm-house.  The  next  day,  being  Sunday,  Mr. 
Robert  Philipson,  with  three  or  four  more,  rode  to  Kendal,  to  take 
revenge  of  some  of  the  adverse  party  there ; passed  the  watch,  and 
rode  into  the  church,  up  one  aisle  and  down  another,  in  expecta- 
tion to  find  one  particular  person*  there,  whom  they  were  very 
desirous  to  have  met  with ; but  not  finding  him,  Robert  was  un- 
horsed by  the  guards  in  his  return,  and  his  girths  broken ; but 
his  companions  relieved  him  by  a desperate  charge ; and,  clap- 
ping his  saddle  on  without  any  girth,  he  vaulted  into  the  saddle, 
killed  a sentinel,  and  galloped  away,  and  returned  to  the  island 
by  two  o’clock.  Upon  the  occasion  of  this  and  other  like  ad- 
ventures, he  obtained  the  appellation  of  Robin  the  Devil. 
He  was  killed  at  last  in  the  Irish  wars,  at  the  battle  of  Wash- 
ford.” 

Frances,  a grand-daughter  of  this  Mr.  Huddleston  Philipson, 
and  sole  heiress  f of  her  father.  Sir  Christopher  Philipson,  sold 
this  island  to  Mr.  Braithwate  of  Crooke,  who  sold  the  same  to 
one  Mr.  Floyer,  who  sold  it  to  Mr.  Thomas  Barlow,  whose  brother 
and  heir,  Mr.  Robert  Barlow,  sold  the  same  to  Thomas  English, 
Esq.”  About  the  year  1790,  it  was  purchased  by  John  Christian 
Curwen,  Esq.  its  present  proprietor. 

A writer  in  the  Gentlemen’s  Magazine  for  1748,  thus  describes 
this  island  : — It  is  covered  all  over  with  trees,  and  edged  all 
round  with  rocks ; at  one  end  rises  a mount  to  a very  consider- 
able height  above  water,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a table,  and 

VoL.  XV.  D seats 

* Onr  author,  Mr.  iNIaclic!,  who  was  a royalist,  out  of  delicacy  did  not 
choose  to  name  him,  as  he  was  then  living,  but  probably  it  was  Colonel 
Briggs.”  Burn  and  Nich. 

t So  say  Bum  and  Nicholson,  Vol.  I.  p.  I.*);?.  ; but  at  p.  14 1,  they  mention 
two  other  daughters,  Elizabeth  and  Clara,  as  selling  their  joint  estate  ,to  Major 
Pigeon,  a natural  son  of  King  Charles  II. 
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seats  cut  out  of  the  roch,  and  agreeably  shaded  with  trees.  From 
this  eaphanting  spot  we  command  a large  part  of  the  lake;  which, 
together  with  the  country  that  incloses  it,  yields  a prospect  sur- 
passing all  that  ever  attracted  iny  observation.  Powis  Castle 
does  npt  exhibit  a view  more  amazing,  nor  winds  more  delicate. 
The  transparent  waters  of  the  lake  extend  themselves  many  miles 
before  us,  round  whicli  shade  rises  above  shade,  rock  above  rock, 
and  mountain  above  mountain,  even  to  the  clouds,  forn^ing  the 
most  stupendous  theatre,  and  presenting  the  most  sublime  scenes, 
that  human  sight  can  possibly  make  room  for.^’ 

In  Mr.  Barlow’s  time  this  place  would  seem,  from  the  represen- 
tation of  tourists*,  to  have  been  one  of  the  loveliest  and  most  sacred 
seats  of  simplicity.  He  placed  two  small  cannon  upon  it,  by  the 
explosion  of  which,  the  reduplications  of  a remarkable  echo  were 
heard  with  great  effect.  Mr.  English’s  attempts  at  improvement 
are  severely  reprehended  by  Mr.  Hutchinson ; and  Mr.  West, 
with  bewailing  preface,  tells  us : The  sweet  secreted  cottage 

is  no  more;  and  the  sycamore  grove  is  fled.  The  present  owner 
has  modernized  a fine  slope  in  the  bosom  of  the  island  into  a for- 
mal garden ; an  unpleasing  contrast  to  the  natural  sinaplicity, 
and  insiiiar  beauty,  of  the  place.”  Mr.  Curwen  finished  the  large 
house  begun  by  Mr,  English  ; demolished  the  garden ; and  from 
plans  furnished  by  the  late  Thomas  White,  Esq.  a celebrated  de- 
signer pf  plea.sure-grqunds,  laid  out  th.e  ^yhole  island  in  a style  of 
great  elegance. 

St.  Mary  Holme,  otherwise  called  Lady,  Holme,  is  another 
island  i,n  tliis  lake,  sp  denominated  from  a chapel  built  anciently 
therein,  and  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  By  an  inquisition 
3;ftef  the  death  of  Joande  Couplaiid,  the  jurors  find  that  she  died 
seised  of  the  advowson  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  Holn>e  within 
Wynandermere,  which  was  valued  at  nothing,  because  the  land 
that  had  belonged  to  the  same  had  of  old  time  been  seised  into 
the  lord’s  hand,  and  laid  within  the  Park  of  Calvgarth.  Among 

the 

• See  Vouns’s  Six  Months’  Tour,Vol.  Ill,  p,  174.  Pennant’s  North  Taur, 
\T.  p.  'i70. 
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the  returns  made  by  the  conimissidners  to  inquire  of  colleges,  cha- 
pels, free  chantries,  and  the  like,  in  the  reigns  of  King  Henry 
VIII.  and  Edward  VI.  there  is  the  Free  chapel  of  Holme  and 
Winandertnere.^'  This  island  belonged  to  the  Philipsons  of  Cal- 
garth,  and  still  goes  along  witii  the  Calgarth  estate.  There  are 
noruins  of  the  chapel  reniainilig.  It  is  a very  small  island;  the 
chapel  would  cover  nearly  half  of  it.  It  is  a rock  v^  ith  some  few 
shrubs  growing  upOn  it,  in  the  middle  of  the  lake,  wonderfully 
adapted  to  contemplation  and  retirement.^' 

The  fields  on  the  Westmorland  margin  of  this  lake  rise  gently 
from  it ; they  are  of  very  irregular  feature,  and  generally  spotted 
with  clumps  of  wood,  growing  naturally  upon  rocky  knolls  of  va- 
rious heights  and  sizes.  The  Lancashire  side  is  more  abrupt, 
generally  coveted  with  wood,  extending  up  the  sides  of  hills, 
whose  tops  are  brown  with  heath.  A wch  and  simple  magnifi- 
cence appears  round  its  borders.  Its  shores  are  no  where  re- 
markably bold ; but  the  distance  on  every  side  gradually  becomes 
wild  and  high ; and  the  range  of  mountains,  from  which  the  vari- 
ous streamlets  of  the  Rothay  ahd  Brathay  descend,  surround  its 
head  with  great  solemnity  and  grandeur. 

Out  of  this  lake  there  yearly  pass  up  the  river  Rothay  many 
very  large  trouts,  and  up  the  river  Brathay  great  store  of  case, 
which  are  like  the  char,  but  spawn  at  another  season  of  the  year. 
And  although  these  two  rivers  do  run  a good  way  together  in  one 
channel  before  they  disembogue  into  Winandermere,  and  are  both 
very  clear  and  bottomed  alike,  yet  scarce  ever  an 5^  trouts  are  found 
in  Brathay,  or  case  in  Rothay.  Some  few  salmon  also,  at  the 
spawning  season,  come  from  the  sea  through  the  lake  and  up  the 
river  Rothay ; but  none  ever  up  the  Brathay,"* 

The  fishery  in  this  lake,"  says  Dr.  Burn,  is  farmed  by  se- 
veral persons,  who  altogether  pay  to  the  king’s  receiver  for  fishing 
61.  a year,  or  for  the  fishing  and  Ferry  together,  61. 13s.  8d.— itnd 
so  it  descends  to  their  executors  or  administrators.  The  fishing 
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is  divided  into  three  cables,  as  they  call  them:  first  the  high 
cable,  from  the  water  head  to  the  char  bed,  half  a mile  above  Cal- 
garth.  Second,  the  middle  cable,  from  thence  to  below  the  ferry. 
Third,  the  low  cable,  from  thence  to  Newby ; and  in  each  cable 
there  are  four  fisheries  •”  each  of  whom  at  present  are  said  to  pay 
ten  shillings  a year  to  Lord  Lonsdale,  and  their  twelve  proprietors, 
to  let  eacli  of  them  for  about  four  guineas  a yeai.  Here  are 
caught  botli  common  and  grey  trouts,  pike,  perch,  skellies,  and 
eels ; but  the  char  of  this  lake  are  its  most  remarkable  produce. 
They  are  of  two  sorts,  called  by  some  from  their  colour,  the  silver 
and  the  golden  char  and  by  others,  from  a supposed  anomaly 
that  each  breeding  fish  only  spawns  once  in  two  years,  the  case  char 
and  the  char,  the  latter  being  thought  the  same  as  the  silver 
char,  and  only  retaining  its  name  for  the  year  it  is  barren  f : it  is  ac- 
counted the  most  delicious,  and  is  baked  and  sent  in  pots  to 
London.  A Winandermere  char  is  near  twice  the  size  of  a 
herring.  Its  back  is  of  a an  olive  green  : its  belly  of  a light  Ver- 
million; softening  in  some  parts  into  white,  and  changing  into  a 
.deep  red,  at  the  injection  of  the  fins.^^  t Dr.  Burn,  from  Sir 
Daniel  Fleming's  MSS.  tells  us  that  char  are  about  nine 
inches  long,  and  that  they  are  of  three  sorts  : first  the  male, 
being  large,  with  a red  belly,  but  the  fish  thereof  somewhat  white 
within,  having  a soft  roe  ; and  these  are  called  milting  chars. 
Secondly,  the  female  being  also  large,  with  not  so  red  a belly,  but 
the  fish  thereof  very  red  within,  having  its  belly  full  of  hard 
roes,  or  spawn,  called  roneing  chars.  Thirdly,  the  female  being 
not  so  large,  nor  so  red  on  the  outside,  but  the  reddest  within, 
having  no  roes  in  its  belly  ; and  thefh  are  called  gelt  chars.^^ 
These,  Sir  Daniel  contends,  include  one  species,  which  are  per- 
fectly distinct  fioni  t'he  case  which  pass  up  the  Brathay  to 
spawn. 

**  Water- fowl  in  great  plenty  resort  to  this  lake,  especially  in 

winter; 

* Claike's  Surv,  p.  144.  t VVest’s  Guide,  p.  79. 
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■winter^  such  as  wild  swans,  wild  geese,  duck,  mallard,  te?il,  wid- 
geons, didappers,  gravyes,  (which  are  larger  thau  ducks,  and  build 
in  hollow  trees,)  and  many  others/^ 

About  the  year  1634,  forty-seven  persons,  returning  homewards 
from  the  market  at  Hawkshead,  were  overtaken  by  a storm  vrhile 
they  were  crossing  the  ferry,  and  all  drowned. 

Grass -MERE  is  a small  lake  at  the  lower  end  of  a valley  of 
its  own  name,  and  about  four  miles  in  compass.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  this  lake  can  in  most  points  of  view  be  seen  at  once. 
Near  its  centre  rises  a small  green  high  island,  with  a barn  upon 
it ; and  the  church  and  village  of  Grassmere  decorate  its  head. 
Some  gentlemen’s  seats  have  been  lately  built  wnth  good  effect 
upon  its  banks ; but  the  old  grey  habitations,  some  detached, 
others  in  hamlets,  and  all  surrounded  with  sycamore,  or  other 
forest  trees,  seem  the  natural  and  most  chaste  embellishments  of 
this  secluded  valley. 

Here,  in  the  language  of  the  tourists,  is  as  sweet  a scene  as 
travelled  eye  ever  beheld” — a peaceful,  happy  vale.”  Near 
Dunmellraise,”  says  Mr.  Gray,  ‘‘  I entered  Westmoreland  a se- 
cond time ; and  now  began  to  see  Helm-crag,  distinguished  from 
its  rugged  neighbours,  not  so  much  by  its  height  as  by  the 
strange  broken  outlines  of  its  top,  like  some  gigantic  building 
demolished,  and  the  stones  that  composed  it  flung  across  each 
other  in  wild  confusion.  Just  beyond  it  opens  one  of  the  sweet- 
est landscapes  that  art  ever  attempted  to  imitate.  The  bosom  of 
the  mountains,  spreading  here  into  a broad  bason,  discovers  in  the 
midst  Grassmere-water : its  margin  is  hollowed  into  small  bays 
with  bold  eminences  some  of  rock,  some  of  turf,  that  half  conceal 
and  vary  the  figure  of  the  little  lake  they  command ; from  the 
shore  a low  promontory  pushes  itself  far  into  the  water,  and  on 
it  stands  a white  village,  with  the  parish  church  rising  in  the 
midst  of  it;  hanging  inclosures,  corn-fields,  and  meadows,  green 
as  an  emerald,  with  their  trees,  and  hedges,  aJhfd  cattle,  fill  up 
the  whole  space  from  the  edge  of  the  water ; and  just  opposite  to 
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you  is  a large  farm-bouse^  at  the  bottom  of  a steep  smooth  lawn, 
embosomed  in  old  woods,  which  climb  half  way  up  the  moimtaina' 
side,  and  discover  above  them  a broken  Ijne  of  crags  that  crown 
the  scene.  Not  a single  red  tile,  no  gentleman’s  flaring  house, 
or  garden  walls,  break  in  upon  the  repose  of  this  little  unsus- 
pected paradise ; but  all  is  peace,  rusticity,  and  happy  poverty, 
in.  its  neatest,  most  becoming,  attire.” 

Rydal  Water,  like  Grassmerc,  is  fed  by  the  Rothay : it  is 
about  a mile  in  length.  A wood  screens  a part  of  its  left  bank  ; 
but  moist  grounds,  in  some  places,  in  others,  low  wet  rocks,  thinly 
covered  with  birch-trees,  alders,  and  willows,  surround  the  greater 
part  of  it.  Diflerent  sorts  of  reeds,  too,  which  grow  within  its. 
shores,  and  here  and  there  appear  in  patches  all  over  its  surface, 
are  sure  indications  of  its  shallowness.  Its  islands,  especially  two 
of  them,  covered  with  w'ood,  and  of  very  irregular  shape,  have  a 
very  picturesque  effect. 

Elte II- WATER,  at  the  foot  of  Great  Langdale,  has  very  irregu- 
lar shores,  is  larger  than  Grass-mere,  well  decorated  with  wood, 
and  yields  to  none  of  the  smaller  lakes,  either  in  the  variety  or  in- 
terest of  its  scenery. 

Hause- water,  (for  hause,  in  the  dialects  of  the  north  of  Eng- 
land) signifies,  a neck,  has  its  name  from  a low  promontory  of 
closures  dividing  it,  near  its  middle,  into  two  sheets  of  water 
which  are  connected  by  a deep  neck,  or  strait,  a stone-cast  in 
breadth.  This  lake  is  situated  in  a narrow  vale,  called  Mardale, 
and  is  about  three  miles  long,  and  from  a quarter  to  half  a mile  in 
breadth.  Its  cliar  and  trout  are  in  great  esteem  for  their  excel- 
lence ; besides  which^  it  produces  perch,  skellies,  and  eels.  The 
mountains  that  environ  its  head  are  steep,  bold,  and  craggy;  but 
have  their  feet  skirted  with  inclosures,  which  wind  into  distant 
arms  of  the  vale,  and  hem  nearly  the  whole  of  the  northern  bor- 
der of  tsie  lake.  On  its  southern  side  is  Naddle  Forest,  a steep 
rnoimtainous  ri^^e,  formed  like  a bow,  in  the  centre  of  v/jiich. 
Wallow  Cragg,  a mass  of  dark  upiight  rocks,  overhangs  the 
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iStraits.  Knipe  Scar  and  the  village  of  Rosgill ; and,  beyond  them. 
Crossfell,  and  the  whole  range  of  eastern  mountains,  appear  frorh 
its  foot.  It  is  238  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Red-tarn,  and  Small-water,  the  latter  of  which  is  often  visited 
by  anglers  in  summer,  lie  in  a high  dismal  solitude,  at  the  head 
of  Riggindale,  which  is  the  highest  branch  of  the  vale  of  Mar- 
dale. 

Skeggleswater,  on  the  mountains  between  Longsleddale  and 
Kentmere,  is  of  small  extent,  but  stored  with  pike,  trout,  perch, 
and  eels ; also  with  lough-leeches.  Kentmere  gives  name  to  the 
dale  in  which  it  lies,  and  derives  its  own  name  from  the  river  Kent 
passing  through  it.  Sunbiggin-tarn  is  in  the  parish  of  Orton; 
and,  besides  eels,  affords  a red  trout  not  unlike  char : great  num- 
bers of  wild  ducks  breed  about  it.  The  fishery  in  the  Whinfell- 
tarn,  in  the  parish  of  Kendal,  was  by  special  covenant,  made  in. 
1670,  reserved  for  tlie  use  of  the  tenants  of  Whinfell. 

Cross  FELL,  the  highest  of  the  chain  of  mountains  which  stretch 
along  the  eastern  frontiers  of  the  county  of  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland,  is  reported  * to  have  been  “ formerly  called  Fiend’s- 
fell,  from  evil  spirits  which  are  said,  in  former  times,  to  have 
haunted  the  top  of  this  mountain  ; and  continued  their  haunts  and 
nocturnal  vagaries  upon  it,  until  St.  Austin,  as  is  said,  erected  a 
cross,  and  built  an  altar  upon  it,  whereon  he  offered  the  Holy* 
Eucharist,  by  which  he  countercharmed  those  hellish  fiends,  and 
Broke  their  haunts.  Since  that  time  it  has  had  the  name  of 
Crossfell ; and  to  this  day  there  is  a heap  of  stones,  which  goes 
By  tlie  name  of  the  Altar  upon  Crossfcll.  This  is  an  old  tra- 
dition, that  goes  current  among  the  neighbourhood.^^  The  sum- 
mit of  this  mountain,  which  is  about  one  thousand  yards  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  composed  of  light  coloured,  and  fine-grained 
sand-stone,  and  covered  with  mosses  of  the  byrum,  hypnum,  and 
innium  kinds,  which  are  here  and  there  intermixed  with  aira  mon- 
tana,  iiardus  strictus,  and  festuca  ovina : oxalis  acetosella  and 
urtica  dioica  also  grow  among  the  limestone  cliffs  on  its  brov/  f* 
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upon  this  and  the  adjoining  mountains  occurs  tiie  phenomenon, 
called  the  helm  wind;  which,  in  spite  of  St.  Austin^s  charms,  con- 
tinues its  vagaries  on  its  ancient  haunts.  It  is  peculiar  to  this  district 
and  the  confines  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  about  Ingleborrow, 
Pendle,  and  Penigent.  It  also  occurs  on  Wildboar-fell,  in  Ra- 
venstonedale ; and  is  most  prevalent  in  the  months  from  October 
lo  April.  The  appearances  attending  it  are  a whitish  cloud 
hanging  half  way  down  the  mountains,  but  keeping  an  exact 
parallelism  with  every  plane,  depression,  and  elevation  of  their 
tops,  which  it  covers  as  with  a helmet.  Above  this  appears  the 
blue  sky,  and  then  a white  cloud,  called  the  helm-bar,  from  an 
idea  that  it  represses  the  fury  of  the  storm  : it  continues  in  a 
tremulous  agitated  motion,  till  it  disperses;  and  then  the  hurricane 
issues  forth,  roaring  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  and  frequently 
extending  two  or  three  miles  from  their  sides.  Beyond  the  line 
of  its  fury  the  air  is  frequently  in  a dead  calm,  and  the  sky  se- 
rene *. 

The 

•'■'Its  appearances,  accordinc  to  niy  remarks,”  says  Mr.  Richardson,  ''.have 
been  that  of  a white  cioud,  resting  on  the  siiuunits  of  the  hiiis,  e.'iiending  even 
from  Brough  to  Brampton;  il  wears  u bold  broad  front,  not  unlike  a vast 
Hoat  of  ice,  standing  on  edge.  On  its  litst  appearance,  there  issues  from  it  a 
prodigious  noise,  which  in  grandeur  and  awfulness  exceeds  liie  roaring  of  the 
ocean.  SomeLimes  tliere  is  a htlni  bar,  which  consists  of  a white  cloud,  ar- 
I'iUtged  opposite  to  the  helm,  and  holds  a station  various  in  its  distances,  some- 
liiiies  not  more  than  half  a mile  fioni  the  mountain,  at  others  three  or  four 
miles;  .sometimes  it  is  in  breadth  a quarter  of  a mile,  at  others  a mile  at  least  ; 
this  cloud  pievojits  the  wind  blowing  lurtber  westward.  The  sky  is  generally 
visible  bet  ween  the  helm  and  the  bar;  and  frequently  loose  bodies  of  va- 
pours, or  small  specks  uli  clouds,  are  sejiarated  from  tlie  helm  and  the  bar,  and 
dying  acroas  in  contrary  directions,  both  east  and  west,  are  seen  to  sweep 
along  the  sky  with  amazing  velocity.  When  you  arrive  at  the  other  side  of 
the  bar-cloud,  iht?  wind  blows  eastward  ; but  underneath  it  is  a dead  calai,  or 
gusts  of  wind  from  all  quarters.  The  violence  of  the  wind  is  generally  great- 
est when  the  lielm  is  highest  above  the  mountains.  The  cold  air  rushes  dovta 
the  hill  with  amazing  strength,  so  as  to  make  it  very  difficult  for  a person  to 
walk  against  it.  I have  frequently  been  under  a necessity  of  turning  ray 
9 back 
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The  following  mountains  are  of  the  primeval  kind.  Their 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  sea  were  ascertained  by  Mr.  Dalton.* 
Helvellyn,  whidi  is  1070  yards  high,  has,  about  200  yards 
below  its  summit  a very  fine  spring,  from  which  a large  stream 
of  water  descends  all  the  year  round,  with  little  variation  in  quan- 
tity at  the  different  seasons,  as  my  guide  informed  me:  its  tem^ 
perature  I found  to  be  38*^  Tliere  was  a deep  drift  of  snow 
upon  this  mountain  on  the  ISth  of  July,  1812  t.  Boivfell,  at  the 
head  of  Great  Langdale,  and  Rydal~head,  are  each  10110  yards 
high  : from  the  summit  of  the  latter,  Winandermere,  Elter-water, 
Grassmere,  and  Rydal-watcr,  are  seen.  The  High  Street  is 
912  yards  high,  and  lias  its  name  from  a broad  green  road,  sup- 
posed to  be  Roman,  vvhicli  runs  along  its  summit,  on  which  the 
neighbouring  shepherds  have  annual  horse  races,  and  other  sports, 
on  tlie  10th  of  July,  to  which  every  one  brings  the  sheep  that 
have  strayed  into  their  heathing  ground,  for  their  owners  to  chal- 
lenge. 

Mention  occurs  of  different  grammar-schools  established  in  this 
county  prior  to  the  Dissolution.  Edward  VI.  was  a patron  of  the 
school  at  Kendal ; and  Queen  Elizabeth  founded  schools  in  Ap- 
pleby, Kirkby  Stephen,  and  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  From  these  insti- 
tutions a host  of  learned  and  valuable  men  were  soon  distributed 
all  over  England : many  of  them  rose  to  great  eminence  in  the 

literary 

back  to  take  breath  at  every  ten  yards  at  Jeast,  It  mostly  comes  in  gusts, 
though  it  sometimes  blows  with  unabated  fury  for  twenty-four  hours,  and  con- 
tinues blowing,  at  intervals,  for  tliree,  four,  five  ^ or  even  six  weeks.  I have 
at  different  times  walked  into  the  cloud,  and  found  tlie  wind  increase  in  vio- 
lence, till  I reached  the  mist  floating  on  the  side  of  the  hill ; when  once  en- 
tered into  that  mist  I experienced  a dead  calm.  If  the  helm  is  stationed 
above  the  moimtaiii,  and  does  not  rest  upon  it,  it  blow^s  wuh  considerable 
violence  immediately  under  the  helm.  I once  walked  so  far  on  the  Aldston- 
moor  side,  till  the  wind  blew  from  the  mountain  j hence,  I supposed  that  the 
wind  rushes  down  on  each  side  ; and  shepherds  have  frcquc«ily  told  pie  they 
have  observed  it  to  be  so.”  See  Uutc.  Cnmh.  I.  267. 

* West  Adv.  Vo!.  II.  No.  1.  t Dalton's  Meteorol.  Obs.  p.  20@. 

I West.  Adv.  Vol,  1.  No.  29. 
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literary  world  ; and  contributed  towards  the  establishment  of 
schools  in  the  several  villages  in  which  they  were  born.  Before 
the  conclusion  of  the  17th  century,  seminaries  of  this  kind  were 
commenced  in  every  parish,  and  almost  in  every  considerable  vil- 
lage, in  Westmorland;  and  education  to  learned  professions,  espe- 
cially to  the  pulpit,  continued  the  favourite  method  of  the  West- 
morland yeomanry  of  bringing  up  their  younger  sons  till  about 
the  year  1760,  when  commerce  became  the  high  road  to  wealth, 
and  Greek  and  Latin  began  reluctantly,  and  by  slow  gradation, 
to  give  way  to  an  education  consisting  chiefly  in  reading,,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic.  Many  of  this  new  species  of  scholars  were 
annually  taken  into  the  employment  of  merchants  and  bankers  in 
London,  and  several  of  them  into  the  Excise.  Those  that  be- 
came successful  as  merchants  sent  for  their  brothers  and  rela- 
tions ; and  here  began  a silent  but  rapid  revolution  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  schools,  and  of  the  manners  of  the  county.  The 
clergyman  generally  found  preferment  at  a distance  from  home, 
where  he  settled  and  died  ; but  the  merchant,  still  indulging  the 
remembrance  of  his  native  village,  sighed  to  die  at  home  at 
last;^'  and,  as  soon  as  the  measure  of  his  avarice  was  full, 
brought  his  riches  and  new  manners  and  habits  amongst  his 
kindred.  This  was  one  inlet  of  that  tide  of  refinement  which 
covered  all  the  campaign  parts  of  Britain  before  it  began  to  roll 
into  the  valleys  among  the  mountainous  districts.  But  another 
cause,  originating  in  the  increasing  commerce  of  the  country, 
had  a powerful  influence  in  subduing  the  sluggish  character,  and 
softening  the  ancient  manners,  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  county. 
They  had  been  satisfied  to  repose  in  a kind  of  sordid  compe- 
tency, neither  sweetened  with  the  cheerfulness  of  contentment, 
nor  recommended  by  any  superior  attachment  to  morality.  After 
the  rebellion  in  1715,  Government  planned  several  new  roads  in 
this  and  the  neighbouring  counties ; but  little  was  effected  till 
the  more  serious  insurrection  in  1745.  An  Act  of  Parliament 
was,  however,  procured  for  making  the  turnpike-road  from  Bowes 
to  Brough-under-Stanemore  in  1/74.  The  act  for  the  road  from 
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rton,  through  Kendal  and  Shap,  to  Eamoiit-bridge,  M^as  ob- 
aed  in  1752.  But  still  the  roads  were  neither  well  executed, 

* much  frequented,  till  the  press  of  commerce  towards  Carlisle 
I Glasgow,  and  the  numerous  visitors  to  the  lakes,  introduced 
onstant  succession  of  tiavellers  from  the  metropolis,  and  with 
;m  new  ideas  of  human  life.  A stage  coach,  called  the  Fly, 
nmenced  from  London  over  Stanemore  to  Glasgow  in  1774; 

1 the  Mail  began  to  run  along  the  Kendal  and  Shap  road  in 
^6.  After  this  the  revolution  in  buildings,  dress,  furniture, 
d,  manners,  and  literature,  soon  attained  its  height,  and  the 
mliarities  of  this  county  are  now  verging  fast  into  oblivion. 

All  the  old  MANOR-HOUSES,  and  other  edifices,  were  built  for 
fence  against  the  incursions  of  the  Scotch.  The  larger  houses 
d areas,  or  yards,  strongly  walled  about,  and  garnished  with 
Tets  and  battlements  : within  these  inclosures  they  shut  up 
sir  cattle  during  the  night ; and  when  they  had  notice  of  an 
emy,  by  firing  of  beacons,  and  other  modes  of  alarm.  Even 
3 farm-houses  were  secured  with  strong  doors  and  gates,  and 
d small  windows  crossed  with  strong  bars  of  iron  : and  many 
them  had  a cow  house  and  stable  in  the  lower  story,  in  the 
inner  of  the  piles  in  Northumberland. 

But  the  great  bulk  of  the  dwelling-houses  consisted  of  four  rooms 
the  ground  floor,  and  two  on  the  second  story.  The  front  door 
IS  covered  with  a low  porch,  the  entrance  from  which  was  called 
e f resh-wood,  or  threshold : from  this  the  kalian,  a passage 
ally  four  feet  broad,  led  to  the  other  side  of  the  building,  where 
front  was  the  back  door,  on  the  left  the  down-!ioiise  door,  and 
the  right  the  mell  door.  The  down-house  had  no  second  story, 
d was  open  to  the  rafters,  which  were  left  naked  : the  partition 
iiich  divided  it  from  the  hallan  was  generally  of  wicker-work, 
metimes  of  oak  staves,  or  of  stone.  Here  the  baking,  brewing, 
ishing,  and  such  like,  of  the  wealthier  class  of  yeomanry,  was  per- 
nned  : others  used  it  as  a receptacle  for  elding,  [j\'o,  old,  or  dead 
lings)  the  provincial  name  of  firing,  whether  wood  or  turf : with 
echanics  this  was  the  workshop.  The  melldoor  opened  into  the 
t heckf 
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hech^  a narrow  passage  six  feet  long,  and  leading  into  the  house, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a stone  partition  that  screened  the  | 
wind  from  the  fire  side.  The  house  was  lighted  by  two  small 
windows  in  front,  and  one  behind,  and  was  the  common  apartment  ' 
of  the  family  at  meals  and  in  the  evenings.  The  back  of  the 
chimney  was  formed  by  the  gable  of  the  middle  edifice  : the  other  | 
sides  were  of  wicker  work,  smeared  over  with  clay  and  cow-dung,  I 
or  of  lath  and  plaster,  commencing  at  the  floor  of  the  loft  six 
feet  wide,  and  gradually  narrowing  to  the  top.  Here  joints  of 
various  kinds  of  meat  w'ere  suspended  to  dry  for  winter  use ; and 
under  this  smoky  dome,  which  in  moist  weather  was  constantly 
shedding  a black  sooty  lie,  called  hallen  drop,  sat  the  family^ 
the  women  knitting,  or  spinning  wool  or  flax,  the  men  often  card- 
ing wool,  and  the  school-boy  conning  Lilly  ; while  the  grandfa- 
ther, the  chronicler  of  border  tales  and  superstitious  legends,  1 
relating,  among  other  things,  the  freaks  of  the  local  spirit.  Hob- 
thiirst,  so  exquisitely  described  by  Milton  : 

Teils  ho\v  the  drudging  goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  creain-bowi  duly  set. 

When  in  one  night,  ’ere  glimpse  of  morn, 

His  shadowy  flail  had  thrashed  the  corn. 

That  ten  day-labourers  could  not  end  ; 

Then  lies  liirn  down  the  lubber  fiend. 

And  stretch’d  out  all  the  chimney’s  length, 

IBasks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength  ; 

And  cropfui  out  of  door  lie  flings, 

’Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

Thus  done  the  tales  to  bed  they  creep. 

By  wliisp’ring  winds  soon  lulled  asleep. 

The  fire  was  lighted  on  a hearth,  slightly  raised  from  the 
ground.  A beam  of  wood,  called  the  rannel-halk,  ran  across  the 
chimney,  and  from  this  hung  a sooty  chain  garnished  w^itli  crooks, 
suitable  for  hanging  different  culinary  vessels  upon.  At  the  end 
of  the  house  opposite  the  fire,  was  a lage  oaken  closet  of  dif- 
ferent compartments,  on  which  was  carved  the  owner’s  name, 
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the  year  in  which  it  was  made,  endless  scrawls,  crowns,  and  other 
curious  devices.  This  closet  was  the  full  height  of  the  house ; 
and  had  on  the  right  hand  of  it  the  door  into  the  pantry  or  dairy  y 
and  ill  the  left  the  door  of  the  bonder,  or  chamber,  in  which  the 
master  and  mistress  slept,  and  which  w^as  one-third  larger  than 
the  pantry;  the  children  and  servants  slept  on  the  loft,  which 
was  unceiled,  the  males  at  one  end,  the  females  at  the  other. 
The  sides  of  these  buildings  were  made  of  stone;  the  timber  of 
the  roof  was  supported  by  strong  wooden  posts  fixed  in  the 
ground : and  the  whole  covered  with  thatch  of  heath  or  straw, 
and  in  the  western  mountains  with  a sort  of  iieavy  blue  slate. 
This  description  answers  to  the  houses  of  the  yeomanry  in  gene- 
ral : those  of  the  peasantry  v/anted  the  down-house ; and,  were 
more  rudely  built. 

The  CLOTHING  of  the  men  was  of  the  native  fleece  of  the  coun- 
ty, home  spun,  and  woven  by  the  village  weaver;  the  wool  of  a 
black  sheep,  slightly  mixed  with  blue  and  red,  was  the  favourite 
colour  of  this  cloth,  which  was  very  thick  and  heavy,  and  of  which 
the  coat  and  waistcoat  were  made : the  breeches,  if  not  of  the 
same,  were  of  leather,  generally  of  buck-skin.  The  shirt  was 
of  harden  cloth,  made  of  the  finest  part  of  hemp,  or  the  coarsest 
part  of  flax  ; and  both  these  plants  were  grown  for  the  use  of 
each  family,  on  almost  every  farm  in  the  county.  Itinerant 
hacklers  and  ropers  went  their  annual  rounds  from  house  to 
house.  The  hemp-ridge  in  many  fields  bears  its  name  after  its 
use  has  been  forgotten.  The  women’s  apparel  was  of  the  finer 
sorts  of  the  native  wool,  woven  into  a kind  of  serge,  dyed  of  a 
russet,  blue,  or  other  colour ; and,  like  the  man’s,  made  up  by  the 
taylor  at  the  wearer’s  own  fire-side.  Cloggs,  or  wooden-soled 
shoes,  still  continue  in  common  use,  and  are  well  adapted  to  a 
mountainous  and  rainy  country. 

Besides  the  large  partition  closet,  the  furniture  of  the 
house  consisted  of  a long  oaken  table,  with  a bench  on  each  side 
of  it,  where  the  whole  family,  master,  children,  and  servants,  ate 
together.  The  richer  sort  of  people  had  a service  of  pewter ; but 
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amongst  the  middUiig  and  poorer  classes  the  dinner  was  eaten  off 
wooden  trenchers : hasty-pudding  and  liquids  were  served  up  in 
small  wooden  vessels  called  piggins,  made  in  the  manner  of  half 
barrels,  and  having  one  stave  longer  than  the  rest  for  a handle.  ' 
Oil  one  side  of  the  fire  was  a seat  about  six  feet  long,  called  the 
long  settle  : its  back  vfas  curiously  carved : and  its  seat  formed 
a chest  with  two  or  three  divisions,  in  one  of  which  the  econo- 
mical housewife  laid  up,  in  sorted  bundles,  thread,  buttons,  and 
remnants  of  cloth,  for  mending  the  family  apparel.  Along  the 
heck  side  of  the  fire  was  the  sconce,  a sort  of  fixed  bench, 
under  which  one  night^s  elden  was  deposited  early  every  evening. 
The  chairs  were  of  heavy  wainscot,  with  high  arms,  and  carved 
on  the  back ; but,  by  being  narrow  and  upright, 

they  pressed  against  the  ribs 
And  bruised  the  side  : and,  elevated  high. 

Taught  the  raised  shoulders  to  invade  the  ears.”* 

Three -footed  stools  were,  however,  the  most  common  move- 
able seats.  The  bedsteads,  too,  were  of  oak,  with  carved  testers 
of  the  same  wood;  those  on  the  loft  were  commonly  without 
either  tester  or  hangings.  The  dresses  of  the  family,  meal,  malt, 
and  dried  meat,  were  kept  in  strong,  clumsy  chests,  the  fronts 
of  which  were  laboriously  ornamented  with  carved  borders,  and, 
like  the  rest  of  the  furniture,  joined  together  with  wooden  pins 
instead  of  nails.  The  latches  and  bolts  of  the  doors  were  of 
wood ; but  the  outer  door,  studded  with  large  headed  nails,  ri- 
veted in  the  inside.  Caudles  made  of  peeled  rushes  (juncus  con- 
glomeratus)  dipped  in  the  hot  fat,  procured  from  frying  bacon, 
were  more  in  use  than  those  made  of  tallow.  The  candlestick 
was  a light  upright  pole,  fixed  in  a log  of  wood,  and  perforated 
with  a row  of  holes  up  one  side,  in  v/hich  a piece  of  iron,  bent  at 
right  angles,  and  furnished  with  a socket  for  holding  tallow  can- 
dles, and  a kind  of  pincers  for  rushes,  was  moved  upwards  and 
downwards  as  convenient. 

The  refinement  and  general  condition  of  a people  are  in  nothing 
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more  apparent  than  in  the  kinds  and  quality  of  their  pood,  and  in 
their  method  of  preparing  it.  To  the  rank  meals  of  the  Green- 
lander we  attach  ideas  of  stupidity,  filthiness,  and  poverty  : and 
the  delicate  viands  of  a London  epicure  as  naturally  represent  to 
the  mind  refined  manners,  elegance,  and  riches.  This  county 
being  supposed  unfavourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat,  black  oats, 
called  haver ^ and  the  species  of  barley  called  here,  or  higg,  were 
the  only  grains  it  produced.  Of  the  haver,  bread  was  made,  or 
the  species  of  pottage  called  hasty  pudding  : this  bread  being 
made  into  thin  unleavened  cakes,  and  laid  up  in  chests  within 
the  influence  of  the  fire,  has  the  quality  of  preserving  its  sweet- 
ness for  several  months  : it  is  still  in  common  use.  The  bigg  was 
chiefly  made  into  malt,  and  each  family  brewed  its  own  ale : during 
the  hay  harvest  the  women  drank  a pleasant  and  sharp  beverage, 
made  by  infusing  mint  or  sage  buttermilk  in  whey,  and  hence 
called  whey-whig.  Wheaten  bread  was  used  on  particular  occa- 
sions. Small  loaves  of  it  were  given  to  persons  invited  to  fune- 
rals, which  they  were  expected  to  take  and  eat^’  at  home,  in 
religious  remembrance  of  their  deceased  neighbour ; a custom, 
the  prototype  of  which  is  evidently  seen  in  the  establishment  of 
the  eucharist ; for  in  this  county  it  still  bears  its  Saxon  name. 
Arvel  bread,  from  ajrjiull,  full  of  reverence,^  meaning  the  holy 
bread  used  at  the  communion.  A mess  made  of  ale,  boiled  with 
fine  wheaten  bread  and  figs,  sweetened  with  sugar,  and  called 
fg-me,  was  the  dinner  of  Good  Friday,  on  which  day  the  boys 
dragged  the  bones  of  horses  and  other  animals  about,  to  the  tune 
of  trot  herring,  trot  herring,  trot  herring  away.^'  The  sum- 
mer provisions  consisted  of  boiled  animal  food,  and  the  produce 
of  the  dairy.  Garden  vegetables,  except  onions  and  a few  sa- 
voury herbs  used  in  broth,  were  little  known  : but  a mess  made 
of  the  tender  leaves  of  Alpine  bistortf  and  groats,  mixed  with  a 

small 

* See  Saxon  Bible,  Ps.  102,  3 ; and  Wulfst.  parsen.  7. 
t Viviparum  polygonum,  called  here  Easter-ment-gions,  i.  e.  the  Sprouts  of 
Easter  month,  because  it  makes  its  appearance  about  that  season.  Groats 
are  the  kernels  of  oats,  divested  of  the  inner  and  outer  husk. 
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small  portion  of  young  nettles,  the  leaves  of  the  great  bell-flower^- 
and  a few  blades  of  chives,  all  boiled  together  in  a linen  bag  with 
the  meat,  was  accounted  a great  delicacy  to  eat  with  veal  in 
spring.  For  want  of  green  fodder,  the  supply  of  fat  cattle  failed- 
in  the  early  part  of  winter ; the  food  of  this  season,  therefore, 
consisted  in  a great  measure  in  dried  beef  and  mutton,  and  in 
bacon.  Poultry  and  geese  were  kept  in  pens  till  about  tlie  latter 
end  of  February;  and  in  tbe  festive  season  of  Christmas,  as  many 
pies,  made  of  the  flour  of  w’heat,  and  containing  goose,  mutton, 
or  sweetmeats,  were  baked,  as  served  the  family  for  a month  or 
six  weeks.  Thin  half-fed  veal  made  its  appearance  in  March. 
The  fish  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  were  never  in  much  esteem. 
Salmon  was  in  plenty;  but  in  Kendal,  as  in  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  the  apprentices  cen  enanted  in  their  indentures  that  they 
should  not  dine  on  this,  or  other  kinds  of  fish,  more  than  three 
days  in  a week.  This  sort  of  winter  provisions,  and  the  houses 
being  generally  built  in  low  situations,  and  a foot  or  two  within 
the  ground,  caused  agues  to  be  prevalent  here  in  spring.  But 
the  introduction  of  tea,  potatoes,  and  wheat,  and  new  modes  of 
agriculture,  have  nearly  prevailed  over  the  old  system,  and  agues 
have  disappearefl. 

A year  of  dulness  and  parsimony  was  always  begun  and  ended 
with  mirth  and  feasting.  From  Christmas-Eve  to  the  Twelfth- 
Day  all  labour  ceased,  except  attending  to  cattle  ; and  the  drudg- 
ing miser,  who  dared  to  violate  this  custom,  was  punished  by  being 
elevated  upon  a long  pole,  called  the  stang,  and  in  this  state  borne 
through  the  village  amidst  the  huzzas  of  his  neighbours.*  At 

this 

* This  ponishment  was  also  inflicted  on  adulterers,  and  those  who  beat  their 
wives  : but  in  eases  where  the  ofl'ender  was  too  powerful  to  be  personally  pu- 
nished, a deputy  mounted  the  stang,  and  published  his  neighbour’s  shame  in 
some  such  rhyme  as  this: 

It  is’n’t  for  my  foat  *at  I ride  ot  stang. 

But  for  W.  B’s,  who  his  wife  does  bang. 

Among  tlie  charges  attending  the  getting  up-tlie  Fuller’s  and  Dyer’s  miracle 
play,  in  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  1561,  is  this  item  : **  For  two  spares  for 
stanges  6d.” 
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this  time  persons  of  every  condition  made  a great  supper,  and 
bade  many.^^  Care  was  taken  that  none  of  the  party  should  have 
more  than  one  engagement  at  a time.  Each  family  knew,  by 
old  custom,  its  own  night,  and  every  night  was  merry.  Ger- 
vase  Markham^s  Skill  in  Cookery”  was  sometimes  studied  on 
these  occasions,  and  the  table  was  loaded  with  various  joints  of 
meat,  fowls,  pies,  puddings,  and  tarts  ; but  the  minced  and  goose 
pies  were  the  fare  of  which  all  that  were  orthodox  to  the  customs 
of  their  forefathers  partook.  Ale  brewed  in  October  was  copiously 
drank.  From  the  banquet  the  aged  withdrew  to  the  chimney- 
corner,  and  passed  the  night  in  conversation,  or  at  cards  on  a low 

mensa  tripes,”  turned  in  a lathe.  A part  of  the  youths  in  odd 
dresses,  masked,  and  headed  by  a motley  fool,”  shewed  their 
dexterity  in  the  sword-dance,  or  entertained  the  party  with  songs 
or  rehearsals  learnt  from  their  fathers,  and  the  last  resemblances 
of  the  ancient  Corpus  Christi,  or  miracle  plays,  which  were  sup- 
pressed through  the  kingdom  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
James  I.*  After  this  the  young  of  both  sexes  amused  themselves 
with  dancing;  or,  squatting  down  closely  in  a circle,  played  at 
hunting  the  slipper,  or,  casting  the  names  of  the  beaux  into  one 
hat,  and  those  of  the  belles  into  another,  drew  an  anxious  mar- 
riage lottery:  the  cushior^ dance  always  ended  the  ball.  Ale- 
possets,  (milk  boiled  witii  bread,  and  curdled  with  ale,)  were  in 
esteem  at  entertainments,  and  made  the  breakfast  of  Sunday 
morning,  and  of  visitors.  At  a lying-in  the  matrons  of  the  /atmgf 
were  regaled  with  frumenty  and  sweet  butter ; the  latter  of  which 
was  a compound  of  butter  and  sugar  melted  together,  and  seasoned 
with  spices  and  spirits : this,  and  a new  milk  cheese,  were  always 
provided  a few  weeks  before  they  were  wanted  ; ami,  amongst  poor 
people,  the  expense  attending  these  preparations  for  each  addition 
to  a family  was  defrayed  by  a gathering”  amongst  the  gossips. 

VoL.  XV.  E Christenings 

* Weaver’s  Fun.  Mon.  p.  405. 

t “ To  late/'  in  the  language  of  this  county,  signifies  to  see-f,  or  collect, 
Leita,  jn  tslandic,  has  the  same  meaning  .The  Lating  was  the  circle  of  neigh” 
hours  usually  bidden  to  funerals,  marriages,  or  feasts. 
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Christenings  v/ere  always  celebrated  with  great  jollity  ; but  to 
marriages  all  the  neighbourhood  were  lated.  As  the  party  re- 
turned from  church  they  had  always  a foot  or  horse  race  to  the 
bridal  house,  where  the  victor  v/as  rewarded  with  a ribband  from 
the  hand  of  the  bride.  After  dinner  the  jocund  rebecks  “ began 
to  sound’^ 

“ To  matu"  a youtli  and  many  a m^id” 

“ Dancing  till  the  evening  shade-” 

A bam  was  the  ball-room.  Hucksters  and  ale-house  keepers 
fixed  booths  abou.t  the  d^yeliing,  and  sold  liquor  and  sweetmeats 
to  the  company.  The  carousal,  too,  was  heightened  with  wrest- 
ling and  leaping  matches,  and  witli  foot  and  horse  races ; tiie 
ladies  not  unfreqriently  entered  the  list,  and  contended  in  speed 
for  a piece  of  fine  holland.  Near  the  conclusion  of  the  enter- 
tainment the  bride  sat  in  state,  and  the  company  cast  money  or 
household  utensils  into  her  lap.  These  orgies  concluded  with 
the  custom  of  throiving  the  stocking,  a cusioin  which  refinement 
has  proscribed  as  indelicate,  though  it  ofiered  no  offence  to  the 
decorum  of  the  rude  simplicity  of  the  people  amongst  whom  it 
prevailed  : it  was,  however,  accessible  only  to  a chosen  party : 
yyhile  the  new-married  couple  .sat  upright  in  bed,  v/ith  the  cur- 
tains open  only  at  the  foot,  the  young  men  attempted  to  hit  the 
bridegroom,  and  the  young  women  the  bride,  by  throwing  the 
briefers  stockings  over  their  shoulder ; those  who  were  successful 
in  their  attempt  wmiit  away  assured  that  their  marriage  was  near. 
Funerals,  too,  wmre  solemnized  with  feasting  ; after  any  one  died, 
visits  of  condolence  were  paid  by  the  aged;  and  the  young  people 
constantly  v/aiched  the  corpse  till  the  day  of  burial,  to  which  the 
master  and  mistress  of  each  family  in  the  lating  wmre  invited. 
Among  tlie  riedv,  the  custom  of  distiibutiiig  arvel  bread  at  these 
times  gradually  yielded  to  a sumptuous  banquet  called  the  arvel 
dinner  ; but  a dole  of  money  and  provisions  was  usually  given  to 
the  poor. 

The  inflnx  of  refinement  \vas,  however,  the  most  apjuirent  in  its 
efiects  upon  the  schools  ; the  tide  first  rolled  back  upon  the  foun- 
f tains 
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tains  out  of  which  it  had  originally  issued.  The  predilection  for 
ancient  literature  and  learned  professions^  which,  from  its  imme^ 
morial  prevalence,  seemed  a kind  of  instinctive  propensity  angrdhg 
the  people  of  these  secluded  vales,  soon  began  to  yield  to  the 
lure  of  wealth.  The  discipline  of  the  grammar-schools  had  been 
severe,  the  hours  of  attendance  from  six  in  the  morning  to  six  in 
the  evening,  with  the  exception  of  the  breakfast  hour  from  eight 
till  nine,  and  the  dinner  time  from  twelve  till  two.  Prayers  were 
read  every  morning  by  the  master,  or  usher ; the  roll  called  over 
every  day ; defaulters  marked  ; and  the  truant,  the  idle,  and  th^ 
dull,  too  often  punished  with  indiscriminate  severity.  All  red- 
letter  days  were  half  holidays.  The  vacations  Were  at  Christ- 
mas and  at  Pentecost,  and  seldom  for  more  than  a fortnight: 
but  between  these  seasons  the  Barring-out  occurred,  a riotous 
proceeding,  in  which  the  boys  took  possession  of  this  school- 
room at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  and  refused  the  master 
admittance  till  he  had  signed  certain  rules  for  the  regulation  of 
holidays,  and  a general  pardon  for  all  past  ofiences  : to  this  .in- 
strument a bondsman  was  always  demanded.  The  fray^concluded 
with  a feast,  which,  perhaps,  and  an  idle  day,  were  the  chief 
objects  botli  of  the  institution  and  continuance  .of  the  custom. 
At  Shrove-tide  the  master’s  industry  was  usually  remunerated 
with  a gift  in  money  or  provisions,  proportioned  to  his  desert, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  donor : this  in  some  schools  was 
called  this  cock-penny,  a name  derived  from  the  master  being  by 
ancient  usage,  and  the  barring-out  rules,  obliged  to  give  the  boys 
a premium  to  fight  cocks  for.  Happily,  however,  the  cock-fight- 
ing part  of  this  custom  has  been  long  imcmmected  with  the 
scliools,  and  matches  at  foot-ball,  or  other  games,  in  which  a 
whole  school  divides  itself  into  two  parties,  each  headed  by  its  re- 
spective captain,  estiiblished  in  its  stead  A'  The  parents  were  often 
spectators  of  these  contests.  The  youths  of  a neighboiirliood, 
rich  and  poor,  were  all  instructed  together,  a circumstance  which 
diflused  and  kept  alive  a plain  familiarity  of  intercourse  amongst 

E 2 • all 

* See  C\ar3-.e’s  Survey  of  ihe  Lakes,  p,  40, 
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all  ranks  of  people, — which  inspired  the  lowest  with  independence 
of  sentiment,  and  infused  no  insolent  or  unreal  consequence  into 
the  wealthy.  Families,  that  could  aiford  it,  sent  their  sons  to 
one  of  the  Universities  : and  the  exhibitions  to  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  and  to  other  colleges,  annually  maintained  a number  of 
youths,  whose  frugal  habits,  industry,  and  abilities,  almost 
invariably  led  them  to  honourable  distinction.  But  the  greatest 
number  completed  their  education  in  the  head  schools,  and  about 
their  twentieth  year  became  schoolmasters,  in  which  employment 
they  continued  till  they  were  at  age  to  enter  into  Holy  Orders  : this 
class  of  scholars  were  dispersed  all  over  England,  and  mostly  spent 
their  lives  in  stipendiary  curacies,  or  in  small  livings.  In  this 
scholastic  age  the  yeomen  and  the  shepherd  could  enliven  their 
employments  or  festivities,  with  recitations  from  the  bucolics  of 
Virgil,  the  idyls  of  Theocritus,  or  the  wars  of  Troy.  But  when 
a shorter  and  easier  way  was  opened  to  the  introduction  of  youth 
into  opulent  prospects,  this  learned  simplicity  b^gan  to  disappear. 
Teachers  of  writing  and  arithmetic,  who  had  hitherto  wandered 
from  village  to  village,  now  became  necessary  appendages  to 
the  larger  schools ; and  those  of  inferior  note  were  soon  almost 
exclusively  employed  in  qualifying  youth  for  the  counting-house, 
or  Excise.  Many  respectable  merchants,  whose  early  circum- 
stances compelled  them  to  toil  for  their  daily  bread,  have  been 
educated  in  night  schools  taught  during  the  winter  by  a village 
school-master,  a parish  clerk,  or  some  industrious  mechanic.  In 
short,  there  seems  to  have  been  a long  hereditary  emulation  among 
the  inhabitants  of  this  county  to  raise  their  sons  beyond  the  situa- 
tion of  their  birth.  But  then  this  laudable  practice  was,  till  of 
late,  clouded  by  neglect  of  their  daughters.  The  education  of 
the  females  in  general  consisted  merely  in  learning  to  read  very 
indifferently  ; a few  were  taught  to  write ; and  many  entirely 
neglected.  Indeed,  the  servile  drudgery  in  which  the  women 
were  employed  was  strongly  characteristic  of  the  manners  of 
feudal  times.  A century  has  noi  elapsed  since  in  the  dales  bor- 
dering upon  Yorkshire  the  women  often  carried  dung  in  holts,  a 

sort 
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sort  of  wicker  panniers,  on  their  shoulders  to  the  fields,  while  the 
men  laid  in  groups  on  a sunny  bank,  employed  in  knitting,  and  no 
other  way  participating  in  the  labour  of  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters, than  in  filling  their  loads  ; ^and,  though  this  degrading  cus* 
tom  has  disappeared,  it  is  still  far  from  uncommon  to  see  the 
beautiful  servant  maids  of  this  county  toiling  in  the  severe 
labours  of  the  field,  driving  the  harrows  or  the  ploughs,  or  sweat- 
ing at  the  dung-cart/^* 

THE  BARONY  OF  WESTMORLAND 

anciently  consisted  of  the  honours  and  seignories  of  Appleby  and 
Burgh,  which  contain  under  them  all  the  subordinate  manors  holden 
of  the  lords  of  Westmorland  ; and,  indeed,  all  that  seems  to  have 
been  included  in  that  division  of  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland, 
which,  in  Edward  the  Confessor^s  time,  was  entitled  Appleby- 
shire.  William  the  Conqueror  granted  the  county  of  Cumber- 
land and  this  barony  to  Ranulph  de  Mescliicns,  one  of  his  fol- 
lowers. This  baron  married  Lucia,  daughter  of  Hugh  de  Ahri- 
nois,  surnamed  Lupus,  and  nephew  of  the  Conqueror.  Their  son, 
Ranulph,  succeeded,  not  only  to  the  greater  part  of  his  father^s 
estates  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  but  to  the  palatinate  of 
Cheshire,  where  he  settled,  and  of  which  his  grandfather.  Lupus, 
had  been  Count.  His  Cumberland  and  Westmorland  estates  he 
bequeathed  to  his  sister,  married  to  Robert  de  Trevers,  whose 
daughter,  Iberia,  married  to  Ranulph  Engain,  had  a son,  Wil- 
liam Engain,  whose  daughter  and  heir  was  married  to  Simon  de 
Morville.  From  this  Simon  they  passed  to  his  son  Roger,  and 
afterwards  to  his  son  Hugh,  one  of  the  four  barons  of  the  king^s 
bed-chamber,  who,  during  the  service  of  vespers,  stained  the 
altar  of  the  church  of  Canterbury  with  the  blood  and  brains  of 
Thomas  a Becket.  Maud  de  Morville,  sister  of  Hugh,  married 
William  de  Veteripont,  with  whom  he  received  the  manor  and 
estate  in  this  county,  which  from  her  still  bears  the  name  of 
Maudes  Meaburn.  King  Henry  II.  however,  was  not  only  forced 
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to  walk  with  bleeding  feet,  in  penance  to  the  tomb  of  Becket, 
but  to  visit  the  estates  of  the  perpetrators  of  his  death  with  for- 
feiture. The  Castle  of  Appleby  was  committed  to  the  custody 
of  Gospatric,  son  of  Orme,  whose  family  was  considerable  in 
this  neighbourhood  ; but  it  does  not  appear  that  either  Appleby, 
or  any  other  part  of  the  Morville  possessions,  was  granted  in  fee 
to  Gospatric ; for  by  an  inquisition  taken  in  the  first  year  of 
Edward  I.  it  appears  that  they  had  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
crown,  from  the  attainder  of  Hugh  de  Morville,  till  King  John 
granted  them  to  Robert  de  Veteripont,  grandson  of  Roger  de  Mor- 
ville, by  his  daughter  Maud. 

1.  The  Veteriponts  were  of  a noble  Norman  extraction,^^ 
descended  from  the  Lords  of  Curvaville.  William,  who  married 
Maud  de  Morville,  was  a younger  brother  of  Ivo,  and  raised 
his  fortunes  merely  by  the  king^’s  favour  and  his  own  virtues,  and 
his  marriage  with  his  wife,  and  his  own  industry His  father^s 
name  was  Wiliiaan,  whose  father  or  grandfather  came  into  Eng- 
land with  the  Conqueror. 

2.  Robert  de  Veteripont,  son  of  William  and  Maud,  ob- 
tained from  King  John,  in  1202,  a provisional  grant  of  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Castles  of  Appleby  and  Brough  with  the  sberilfalty 
of  Westmorland ; and  in  the  next  year  liad  them  granted  to  him 
in  perpetuity.  He  appears  to  have  been  a great  public  cha- 
racter. Among  other  offices,  he  had  the  custody  and  disposal  of 
much  of  tlie  royal  treasure ; a like  power  over  prisoners  taken  in 
the  French  wars ; the  guardianship  and  education  of  the  king^s 
niece,  and  of  Prince  Richard,  afterwards  Earl  of  Cornwall.  He 
was  sheriff  of  Caen  in  Normandy  ; eleven  times  sheriff  of  different 
counties  in  England  ; a keeper  of  the  Castles  of  Windsor,  Bowes, 
Salisbui-y,  Carlisle,  and  many  others ; a justice  in  eyre ; and  a 
great  accumulator  of  his  estate.  Besides  this,  he  took  the  cross 
in  the  Holy  Land,  and  was  a great  benefactor  to  the  Abbey  of 
Shap.  His  wife  was  Idonea,  heiress  of  John  de  Buiily.  He  died 
in  1228,  leaving  issue  one  daughter,  Christian,  and  one  son, 
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3.  John  de  Veteritont,  a minor,  in  ward  to  Hugh  de  Brugh, 
Earl  of  Kent,  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  He  sold 
part  of  the  lands  of  his  barony.  Be  married  Sibilla,  daughter 
of  William  Ferrars  Earl  of  Derby,  and  dying  without  issue,  about 
1297,  left  one  son, 

4.  Robert  de  Veteripont,  a ward  to  the  king,  and  in  the 
guardianship  of  the  Prior  of  Carlisle,  who  sutFered  a most  scan- 
dalous waste  to  be  made  of  the  estate,  the  houses  to  fall  into 
ruins,  and  the  game  and  wood  to  be  destroyed.  He  married 
Isabella  Eitz-Peter,  second  sister  and  co7heiress  of  Richard, 
Baron  of  Berkhamstead,  and  Chief  Justice  of  England,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  Isabella  and  Idonea  : but  siding  with  Simon  de 
Monifort,  Earl  of  Leicester,  against  Henry  III.  he  died  of  wounds 
received  under  the  banner  of  the  confederate  barons.  His  estates 
were  seized ; but,  at  the  intercession  of  Prince  Edward,  restored 
April  the  twenty-sixth,  1266,  to  his  daughters.  Idonea,  the 
younger,  married,  first,  Roger  de  Leybourne  of  the  county  of 
Kent,  son  of  her  guardian  ; and,  afterwards,  John  de  Crombwell, 
of  a Kortluim  her  land  family:  she  died  wifcijout  issue  ; her  moiety 
of  the  Veteripont  estate,  therefore,  fell  to  the  heirs  of  her  sister, 
Isabella,  who  married 

1.  Roger  de  Clifford,  son  and  heir  of  Roger  Cliiford,  of 
Clifford  Castle,  Herts,  whom  the  king  had  appointed  guardian 
to  her  during’  her  minority.  His  paternal  estate  was  tiie  manor 
of  Teraedbury,  which  the  king,  in  1263,  increased  with  valuable 
grants  of  land  in  the  vale  of  Blonmouth.  He  built  the  greatest 
part  of  Brougliam  Castle;  and  was  slain  in  the  fortietli  year  of 
liis  age,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  in  a skirmish  with  the  Welch. 
His  wddow,  during  her  soiFs  minority,  sat  as  sneriffess  in  the. 
eounty  of  Westmoreland,  upon  the  l>eiich  with  the  judges  there,^^ 
concerning  the  legality  of  which,  says  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
I obtained  “ Lord  Hailes  his  opinion. Her  son, 

2.  Robert  de  Clifford,  w’as  about  eight  years  old  when  his 
father  was  slain.  He  was  of  a high  mailial  spiiir,  and  became 
,ihe  greatest  man  of  his  family.  In  1293,  at  tl)e  age  of  twenty- 
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three,  he  was  made  a captain  and  keeper  of  the  marches,  between 
England  and  Scotland.  He  was  also  one  of  the  four  guardians 
whom  Edward  the  First  appoint^  for  his  son  and  successor; 
and  a justice  of  the  king’s  forests  north  of  the  Trent.  Edward  II. 
made  him  admiral  of  England,  and  a lord  marcher ; and  on  ac- 
count of  his  laudable  services,  conferred  upon  him  the  honour  of 
Skipton  Castle,  in  Craven,  at  first  for  life ; and  afterwards,  on 
condition  of  his  relinquishing  the  grants  made  to  his  father  in  the 
vale  of  Monmouth,  settled  it  upon  him  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
His  wife  was  Maud  de  Clare,  niece  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of 
Gloucester  and  Hereford  of  whose  possessions  she  became  a co- 
heiress. He  was  slain  in  the  battle  of  Bannockburn,  June  25, 
1314,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  when  his  eldest  son, 

3.  Roger  de  Clifford,  was  about  fifteen  years  old.  Being 
concerned  in  the  Earl  of  Lancaster’s  rebellion,  in  1321,  this 
baron  was  attainted  of  treason;  but  Edward  III.  in  the  fi»st 
year  of  his  reign,  restored  him  to  his  lands  and  honours,  in  which 
year  he  died  unmarried.  Julian’s  Bower  has  its  name  from  a con- 
sort of  his,  by  whom  he  had  several  children.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his]  brother,  Robert  de  Clifford,  to  whom  the  large  pos- 
sessions of  his  great  aunt,  Idonea  de  Veteripont,  fell  by  her  death, 
in  1333.  He  married  Isabella,  daughter  of  Maurice,  Lord  Berke- 
ley ; and,  after  leading  a retired  and  rural  life,  died  May  the 
20th,  1343,  aged  thirty-nine  years,  leaving  three  sons,  Robert, 
Roger,  and  Thomas. 

4.  Robert  Lord  Clifford  was  thirteen  years  and  a half 
old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death.  He  married  Euphemia, 
daughter  of  Ralph  de  Neville  of  Middleham  Castle  in  Yorkshire, 
and  sister  of  Ralph  de  Neville,  who  was  created  Earl  of  West- 
morland. He  died  in^  France  in  his  mother’s  life-time,  aged 
thirty-two,  and  without  issue.  To  him  succeeded  his  brother, 
Roger,  accounted  one  of  the  wisest  men  of  his  age.  He  signa- 
lized himself  greatly  by  his  gallantry  and  valour,  especially 
with  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  in  transporting  a great  array  from 
England  to  assist  the  Duke  of  Britanny  against  the  French  king. 

His 
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His  wife  was  Maud  de  Beauchamp,  daughter  of  Thomas  Earl  of 
Warwick.  He  had  a great  passion  for  building ; and,  after  re- 
pairing the  castles  and  seats  of  his  ancestors,  died  in  1391,  aged 
fifty-seven  years,  leaving  one  daughter  and  three  sons,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was 

5.  Thomas  de  Clifford,  then  about  twenty-six  years  old. 
He  was  the  tenth  sheriff  of  Westmorland,  and  the  sixth  lord 
of  the  honour  of  Skipton.^'  At  the  commencement  of  his  career 
he  was  a great  favourite  with  Richard  II.  but  imbibing  the  pro- 
fligate and  licentious  manners  of  his  master,  he  was  in  the  number 
of  those  whom  the  king  consented  to  be  banished  from  court,  by 
act  of  Parliament  in  1387.  He  was  slain  at  Spruce,  in  Germany, 
October  4,  1393.  His  wife  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Thomas, 
Lord  Ross,  of  Hamlake  Castle,  in  Yorkshire,  by  whom  he  had 
issue  John  and  Maud. 

6.  John  de  Clifford  was  horn  in  1389,  and  was  about 
seventeen  years  a ward  to  the  king.  On  account  of  his  valour 
and  military  skill  he  rose  into  high  esteem  at  court,  was  created 
a Knight  of  the  Garter,  summoned  to  five  parliaments,  and  was 
butler  at  the  coronation  of  Catharine,  Queen  of  Henry  V.  To 
the  French  wars  he  carried  over  three  knights,  forty-seven 
esquires,  and  150  archers,  one  third  of  them  on  horseback,  the 
rest  on  foot.  He  fell  at  the  siege  of  Meaux,  in  1422.  His  wife 
was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  renowned  Henry  Lord  Percy, 
surnamed  Hotspur,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Thomas,  Henry,  and 
Mary. 

7.  Thomas  de  Clifford  was  thirteen  years  a minor.  During 
a heavy  fall  of  snow  in  1338,  he  and  his  men  clothed  themselves 
in  white,  and  surprized  and  took  the  town  of  Poictiers,  which  he 
also  most  gallantly  defended  in  1440  against  the  fruitless  attempts 
of  the  French  king  to  recover  it.  He  was  a steady  adherent  to 
Henry  VI.  against  Richard  Plantagenet : but  fell,  with  his  uncle, 
Henry  Percy,  in  the  battle  of  Si.  Albans,  May  22,  1455,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  Abbey  church 
there,  as  appears  from  the  ledger-book  of  that  Abbey,  and  also 
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l)y  a momimeot  for  those  two  lords,  which  was  standing  therfe 
within  our  fatlier^s  and  onr  memories.''^  He  left  nine  cliiidren  by 
his  wife,  Johanna  Dacre,  of  Gilsland,  whereof 

8.  John  de  Clifford,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death, 
was  twenty  years  old,  was  the  eldest.  He  became  very  active 
in  the  king’s  service  : but  during  the  battle  of  Wa.keiield,  in  re- 
venge for  his  father’s  death,  he  slew  the  Earl  of  Rutland,  a youtli 
between  seventeen  and  eighteen  years  of  agej;  a circumstance 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  tiiat  age,  tarnisiied  the  lustre  of  his 
military  character.  Grafton  says  Rutland  was  scarce  twelve  years 
of  age,  a fayre  gentleman,  and  a maydeniy  person.”  He  was 
conveyed  out  of  tlte  battle  by  his  chaplain  ; but  being  perceived 
by  Clifford’s  band  before  be  reached  the  town,  by  reason  of  his 
apparell,”  they  demanded  what  he  v/as.  The  yong  gentle- 
man, dismay  de,  had  not  a word  to  speak,  but  kneeled  on  bis 
knees,  cravyng  mercy  and  desiring  grace,  both  vrith  holdyiiig  up 
bis  hands  and  making  a dolorous  countenance,  for  his  speach  was 
gone  for  fear.  Save  him,  said  his  chapleyn,  for  he  is  a prince’s 
sonne,  and  peradventare  may  do  you  good  hereafter.  With  tliat 
worde,  the  Lord  Clifford  marked  him,  and  sayde.  By  God’s  blood, 
Ihy  father  slue  mine,  and  so  will  1 do  thee  and  ail  tliy  kinne  I 
and  with  that  word  strake  the  erie  to  the  hart  Avith  liis  dagger, 
and  bad  his  chapleyn  beare  the  erle’s  mother  and  brother  worde 
what  he  had  done  and  sayde.  In  this  act,  tiiC  Lord  Clifforde  Avas 
accompted  a tyranut  and  no  gentjeman.”  He  Avas  also  in  the 
second  battle  of  St.  Albans  : but  fell  in  the  hloody  contest  between 
Tow^tnii  and  Saxton,  in  Yorkshire.  He  married  Margaret  Brom- 
llett,  Avlio  brought  into  this  family  the  baroiwgc  of  Vescy.  She 
siLso  brought  Lonsborrow  House,  and  fair  lauds  aiioiit  it,  and 
other  lands,  to  the  house  of  the  Cliffords  that  descended  fro.m 
her.”§  Their  issue  was  Henry,  Ridiard,  (who  died  young  in 
the  Low  Countries)  and  Elizabeth. 

9.  Hen  LI  V 

Pemb.  MS.  I.  84.  t Ib. 

I Ibid,  MSS.  I,  94.  Austin  Vincent's  Nobility,  p.  822. 
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9.  Henry  was  seven  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s 
death,  immediately  after  wluch>  as  his  life  was  sought  by  the 
royal  party,  he  was  sent  into  Yorkshire,  and  there  kept  as  a 
shepherd^s  boy,  and  his  parentage  concealed.”*  His  moUier 
married  a second  time  to  the  benevolent  Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld, 
of  Threlkeld,  in  Cumberland,  who  became  a protector  of  her  or- 
phan son,  although  slie  had  two  children  by  him.  There  is,” 
says  the  Pembroke  Memoirs,  a certain  tradition,  which  is  also 
averred  by  divers  old  writings  and  papers  in  several  men^s  hands, 
that,  presently  after  she  was  a widow,  she  was  fain  to  conceal 
and  hide  her  sons.  The  oldest  of  them  she  committed  to  the 
tuition  of  certain  shepherds,  whose  Vv'ives  had  served  her,  and 
which  shepherds  and  their  wives  had  kept  him  concealed,  some- 
times at  Lonsborrow,  and  sometimes  in  Cumberland  for  the  space 
of  almost  four  and  twenty  years,  till  Henry  VII.  obtained  the 
Crown,  at  which  time  he  was  restored  by  Act  of  Parliament.”  f 
The  fear  of  discovery  prevented  any  attention  to  his  education; 
we  therefore  hnd  that  he  never  learnt  to  write  more  than  his 
initials,  or  his  name  in  full,  at  the  farthest.  When  he  was  called 
to  Parliament,  he,  however,  behaved  with  much  wisdom  and  dis- 
cretion; hut  his  chief  delight  was  in  rural  life,  and  in  attending 
to  the  reparation  of  his  castles.  He  built  a great  part  of  Bar- 
don  Tower,  which  is  now  much  decayed;  and  there  he  lived 
much  ; which,  it  is  thought,  he  did  the  rather  because  that  he  had 
furnished  himself  with  instruments”  for  the  study”  of  astro- 
nomy, in  which  he  did  exceedingly  delight.”  j His  first  wife 
was  Arme,  daughter  of  John,  St.  John  of  Bletsoe,  by  whom  he 
had  seven  children.  By  his  second  wife,  Mrs.  Florence  Pudsey 
he  had  two  or  three  sons  and  a daughter.  He  died  in  1523,  aged 
seventy. 

10.  Henry,  son  of  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  and  Aime  St.  John, 
was  about  thirty  years  old  when  he  came  to  his  estate.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  titles  and  honours  of  his  father,  lie  was  created 
Earl  of  Cumberland,  and  a Knight  of  the  Garter.  He  was  also 

made 
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made  president  of  the  northern  parts,  was  several  times  Lord  War- 
den of  the  Marches,  and  behaved  with  great  nobleness  and  gal- 
lantry in  the  wars  against  Scotland,  But  early  habits  of  friendship 
with  Henry  VIII.  and  a strong  passion  for  parade  and  greatness,  ^ 
seem  to  have  robbed  his  heart  of  filial  affection.  The  pure  sim- 
plicity and  unequivocal  openness  of  his  father^s  manners  had  long 
been  an  offence  to  his  pride;  but  the  old  man’s  alliance  with 
Florence  Pudsey  provoked  his  irreconcilable  aversion.  His  first 
wife,  Margaret  Talbot,  eldest  daughter  of  George,  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  died  without  issue.  By  his  second  wife,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Henry,  fifth  Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  had  two  sons 
and  four  daughters.  He  died  in  1542,  aged  49,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son 

11.  Henry,  who  was  born  in  1517.  He  was  much  addicted 
to  alchymy  and  chemistry,  and  a great  distiller  of  water,  and 
maker  of  other  chemical  medicine ; and  very  studious  in  all  man- 
ner of  learning,  so  as  he  had  an  excellent  library,  both  of  written- 
hand  books  and  printed  books.”*  In  his  youth  he  was  somewhat 
prodigal,  and  sold  the  manor  of  Temedbury  after  it  had  continued 
326  years  in  the  family ; but  his  latter  years  were  spent  in  rural 
life,  and  he  grew  so  rich,  as  he  did  purchase  lands,  leases,  and 
tythes,  to  a great  value,  both  of  old  Sir  Thomas  Challoner,  and 
the  widow  Lady  Drury,  and  others.”  f His  first  wife  was 
Eleanor  Brandon,  daughter  of  Charles  Duke  of  Suffolk,  and  Mary 
Queen  of  France,  by  whom  he  had  several  sons,  who  died  in  in- 
fancy, and  one  daughter  married  to  the  Earl  of  Derby.  Imme- 
diately after  her  death,  he  fell  into  an  extreme  sickness,  of  which 
he  was  at  length  laid  out  for  a dead  man,  upon  a table  covered 
with  a hearse  of  velvet.  But  some  of  his  men,  that  were  then 
very  careful  about  him,  perceiving  some  little  signs  of  life  in  him, 
did  apply  hot  cordials  inwardly  and  outwardly  unto  him,  which 
brought  him  to  life  again  ; and  so  after  he  was  laid  upon  his  bed 
again,  he  wms  fain,  for  four  or  five  weeks  together  after,  to  suck 
the  milk  out  of  a woman’s  breast,  and  only  to  live  on  that  food; 

and 
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and  after  to  drink  asses  milk,  for  four  or  five  months  longer:  yet 
after  that,  before  the  year  was  ended,  he  became  a strong  able 
man,  and  so  continued  till  a little  before  his  death/^*  His  se- 
cond wife  was  Anne,  youngest  daughter  of  William  Lord  Dacre. 
**  She  never  was  at  London,  nor  near  it ; but  applied  herself  to 
domestic  and  home  affairs,  while  she  was  maid,  wife,  and  widow. 
Their  issue  was  two  sons  and  three  daughters.  He  died  in 
Brougham  Castle,  aged  about  53  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
eldest  son 

12.  George,  the  third  Earl  of  Cumberland,  who  was  bom  in 
Brougham  Castle,  August  the  8th,  1558.  He  was  a pupil  of 
Dr.  Whitgift,  at  Oxford,  where  he  obtained  a distinguished  cha- 
racter in  the  arts,  especially  in  mathematics,  attainments  which 
not  only  gave  him  a passion,  but  qualified  him  for  those  maritime 
adventures,  which  raised  him  to  great  celebrity.  He  was  a per- 
son of  great  activity  of  body,  sprightliness  of  wit,  and  civility  of 
demeanour.  In  tournaments  he  so  far  excelled  all  his  contem- 
poraries, that  on  one  occasion  Queen  Elizabeth,  charmed  with  his 
agility,  presented  him  with  her  glove,  which  he  afterwards  wore 
in  the  front  of  his  hat,  at  all  public  festivals.  But  by  expen- 
sive amusements,  and  his  sea  enterprizes,  he  consumed  more  of 
his  estate  than  all  his  ancestors  besides.  He  was  one  of  the  com- 
missioners on  the  trial  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  one  of  the 
four  earls  present  at  her  execution.  He  married  Margaret  Rus- 
sel, youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  a lady  endowed 
with  all  those  accomplishments  of  body  and  mind,  which  give  the 
charm  of  fascination  to  the  female  character ; but  who,  while  her 
too  courtly  lord  shone  the  pageant  of  a tournament,  and  lusted 
for  the  admiration  of  other  eyes,  was  left  at  a country  seat  in  neg- 
lect and  solitude.  Her  issue  were  Francis  and  Robert,  who  died 
young,  and 

13.  Anne,  born  in  Skipton  Castle,  January  30,  1591.  Her 
father  died  when  she  was  about  ten  years  of  age,  leaving  her 
under  the  tuition  of  her  good  mother ; but  her  chief  breeding 
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was  under  her  aunt,  the  Countess  of  Warwick,  chief  lady  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  Queen  Elizabeth  : her  instructor  in  her  younger 
years  being  the  learned  Mr.  Daniel,  the  histriographer,  and 
poet.^^*  Immediately  after  her  father’s  death,  under  the  counsel 
and  advice  of  her  mother,  she  began  to  assert  her  claim  to  the 
possessions  of  the  Cliffords,  against  her  uncle,  Francis,  to  whom 
the  title  of  Earl  of  Cumberland  descended;  and  though  James 
I.  used  the  whole  w^eight  of  his  kingly  influence  against  her,  yet 
she  imdaiintedly  persevered,  and  hnalJy  obtained  her  cause : con- 
cerning this  matter  she  tells  us  that  Queen  Anne,  the  Dane, 
admonished  me  to  persist  in  my  denial  of  trusting  my  cause  con- 
cerning the  lands  of  my  inheritance  to  her  husband  King  James’s 
award,  which  admonition  of  hers,  and  other  my  friends,  did  much 
confirm  me  in  my  purpose.”  She  married  first,  February  25, 
3609,  Richard  Saekville,  Lord  Buckburst,  afterwards  Earl  of  Dor- 
set, by  whom  she  had  issue  Margaret  and  Isabella ; the  latter  of 
wliom^  was  married  to  James  Compton,  Earl  of  Northampton,  by 
whom  she  had  six  children,  who  all  died  without  issue,  so  that 
Margaret  became  the  sole  heiress  of  the  Clifford  family.  Her  se- 
cond husband  was  Philip  Herbert,  Ear!  of  Fendoroke  and  Mont- 
gomery, by  whonii  she  had  two  sons  wdio  died  in  infancy.  From 
the  time  of  her  second  widov/hood,  in  1649,  to  her  death,  in 
March  23,  1675,  she  was  employed  in  repairing  her  castles,  and 
ill  wmrks  of  public  and  private  charity.  Bardon  Tower,  and  the 
Castles  of  Skipton,  Pendragon,  Brough,  Appleby,  and  Brougham; 
the  churches  of  Skipton,  Appleby,  Bongate,  and  Ninekirks ; and 
the  chapels  at  Barden,  Mallerstang,  and  Brougham,  she  either 
entirely  rebuilt,  or  restored  out  of  ruins.  She  also  rebuilt  several 
other  manor  mills;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Sedgwick’s  account, 
expended  in  lliis  way  not  less  than  40,0001.  ; besides  being  at  an 
immense  charge  in  law-suit,  in  defence  of  her  rights,  against  her 

uncle 

* Mr.  Sedg'vick,  her  steward,  and  travelling  tutor  to  her  grandson,  the 
liarl  of  1 hanct,  left  a memoir  of  his  life,  which  contains  raan^’  curious  par- 
ticulars respectin|r  ihe  Countess  of  Penibroke  ; the  substance”  of  it  is  given 
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yRck*  Francis,  Earl  of  Cumbeiianil,  and  liis  son  the  Lord  ClilFord. 
Oliver  Croinwell  would  needs  be  a stickler,  and  interpose  in  be- 
half of  the  tenants ; and  to  that  purpose  issued  out  a commission 
lo  some  gentlenmn  in  the  barony  of  Kendal  to  treat  with  her 
about  composing  that  difference  at  Appleby  Castle.  When  they 
came  there,  she  used  them  with  all  kindness  and  courtesy ; but 
told  them  plainly  she  would  never  refer  any  of  her  concerns  iia 
tiiat  kind  to  the  Protector,  or  any  living  person;  but  leave  it 
wholly  to  the  discretion  of  the  law  ; adding  farther,  that  she  that 
had  refused  to  submit  to  King  James  on  the  like  account  would 
never  do  it  to  the  Protector,  whatever  hazard  or  danger  she 
incurred  thereby/^  In  imitation  of  her  ancestor,  Isabella  de 
Veteripont,  she  sat  persoiially  in  court  at  Appleby,  and  executed 
the  ohice  of  sheriff.  She  employed  Roger  Dodsworth  in  collect- 
ing and  arranging  materials  for  an  account  of  all  her  progenitws 
for  400  years,  which  she  caused  to  be  fairly  engrossed  in  three 
large  books,  one  of  tlie  Veteriponts,  one  of  the  Cliffords,  and  one 
of  the  Earls  of  Cumberland  : and  in  the  margin  is  expressed 
where  the  originals  are  to  be  found.  She  had,  in  the  worst  of 
times,  llie  liturgy  of  tlie  church  of  England  dnly  in  her  own  private 
chapel,  where  . she  never  failed  io  be  present  at  * Y/eekly 
distributions  and  daily  ahns  were  given  at  her  gate.  The  con- 
sumption of  her  household  she  regularly  purchased  v/ith  ready 
money,  in  the  towns  and  villages  around  her,  seldom  procuring 
any  thing  from  London,  being  desirous  the  country  might  benefit 
by  her.’’  She  was  an  indefatigable  and  attentive  reader,  and 
a great  proficient  in  history ; exceeding  temperate  in  her  diet, 
and  plain  in  her  apparel,  which  consisted  of  “ a petticoat  and 
waistcoat  of  black  serge;  nor  could  any  persuade  her  to  wear 
others.^’  X The  occniTences  of  the  day,  and  all  strangers  that 
came  to  her  house,  whether  upon  visits  or  business,  she  regularly 
entered  in  her  diaries  §,  many  of  which  are  yet  extant  in  Appleby 

Castle. 

* Sedgwick’s  Memoir.  t Ib.  t Ib. 
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Castle.  We  conclude  our  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  remarkable 
personage  in  her  own  words.  I was  very  happy  in  my  first 
constitution,  both  in  my  mind  and  body,  both  for  internal  and  ex- 
ternal endowments.  For  never  was  there  child  more  equally  re- 
sembling both  father  and  mother,  than  myself.  Mine  eyes  were 
black,  like  my  father^s,  and  the  form  and  aspect  of  them  quick 
and  lively,  like  my  mother^s.  The  hair  of  my  head  was  brown, 
and  very  thick,  and  so  long  that  it  reached  to  the  calf  of  my  leg, 
when  I stood  upright,  with  a peak  of  hair  on  my  forehead,  and 
a dimple  in  my  chin.  Like  my  father,  full-cheeked  ; and  round- 
faced  like  my  mother ; and  an  exquisite  shape  of  body  resembling 
my  father.  But  now  time  and  age  have  long  since  ended  all 
these  beauties,  which  are  to  be  compared  to  the  grass  of  the 
field,  as  Isaiah  xl.  6,  7,  8.  1 Peter  i.  24.  For  now  when  I caused 
these  memorials  of  myself  to  be  written,  I have  passed  the  sixty- 
third  year  of  my  age ; and,  though  I say  it,  the  perfections  of 

my 

eurious  records,  and  of  the  domestic  habits  of  their  writer.  They  are  from  her 
Jast  diary,  which  commences  January  1,  1676,  and  concludes  March  21,  two 
days  previous  to  her  death. 

“ Feb.  11.  In  the  morning,  did  I see  Mr.  Robert  Wilson  of  Penrith,  paid 
for  a rundlet  of  sack  ; but  I was  very  angry  with  him  because  I thought  it 
too  dear,  and  told  him  I would  have  no  more  of  him,  and  then  he  slipt  away 
from  me  in  a good  hurry. 

Feb.  22.  And  this  day,  before  I was  out  of  my  bed,  did  1 pare  off  the 
tops  of  the  nails  of  my  fingers  and  toes;  and  when  I was  up  I burnt  them  ia 
the  fire,  in  tlie  chimney  of  my  bed'chamber  in  Brougham  Castle  : and,  a 
little  alter,  in  this  suinc  chamber  of  mine  did  George  Goodgion  clip  off  all 
the  hair  of  my  head,  which  I likewise  burnt  in  the  fire.  And  after  supper, 
I washed  and  ballied  my  feet  and  legs  in  warm  water  wherein  beef  had 
been  boiled,  and  some  brawn;  and  Iliad  not  done  this  to  myself  since  the 
eighteenth  ol  December,  that  George  Goodgion  cut  my  hair  from  me,  in  this 
Brougham  Castle  : God  grant  that  good  may  betide  me  and  mine  after  it.” 

March  11.  This  morning  did  Henry  Benson,  my  hind  at  Southfield,  and 
two  other  men  with  him,  come  hither  from  Appleb}" ; so  I had  them  into  my 
chamber,  and  saw  them  paid  for  mending  the  fences,  scaling  the  mole-hills, 
and  dressing  the  meadows  at  Southfield,  and  Rampkin  Close  ; and  they  dined 
below  in  the  hall. 
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my  mind  are  much  above  those  of  my  body.  I had  a strong  and 
copious  memory,  a sound  judgment,  and  a discerning  spirit ; and 
so  much  of  a strong  imagination  in  me,  so  as  that  many  times 
even  my  dreams  and  apprehensions  beforehand  proved  to  be  true  : 
so  as  old  Mr.  John  Denham,  a great  astronomer,  that  sometime 
lived  in  my  father^s  house,  would  say  that  I had  much  in  nature, 
to  shew  that  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  and  the  bands 
of  Orion,  mentioned  by  Job,  were  powerful,  both  at  my  conception 
and  nativity 

Concerning  her  marriage  she  says,  These  two  lords,  to  whom 
I was  by  Divine  Providence  married,  were  in  their  several  kinds 
worthy  noblemen  as  any  in  the  kingdom ; yet  it  was  my  fortune 
to  have  crosses  and  contradictions  with  them  both.  Nor  did 
there  want  malicious  ili-willers  to  blow  and  foment  the  coals  nf 
dissension  between  us,  so  that  in  both  their  life-times,  the  marble 
pillars  of  Knowle,  in  Kent,  and  Wilton,  in  Wiltshire,  were  to  me 
oftentimes  but  the  gay  arbours  of  anguish,  insomuch,  as  a wise 
man  that  knew  the  inside  of  my  fortune,  would  often  say,  that 
I lived  in  botli  my  lord’s  great  families,  as  the  river  of  Roan,  or 
Rhodanus,  runs  through  the  lake  of  Geneva,  without  mingling 
any  part  of  its  streams  with  that  lake;  for  I gave  myself  wholly 
to  retiredness  as  much  as  I could  in  both  these  great  families,  and 
made  good  books  and  virtuous  thoughts  my  study  and  com- 
panions, which  can  never  deserve  afliiction,  nor  be  daunted,  when 
it  unjustly  happens ; and  by  a happy  genius  1 overcame  all  theso 
troubles.” 

When  she  grew  up  Dr.  Donne  is  reported  to  have  said  of  her 
that  she  knew  well  how  to  discourse  of  all  things,  from  pre- 
destination to  slea-silk.”*  Such  was  the  heroic  daughter  of  a 
heroic  father,  whose  spirit  dictated  this  animated  answer  to  tha 
insolent  minister  of  an  ungrateful  court,  who  would  force  into  one 
of  her  boroughs  a person  disagreeable  to  her  ; I have  been 
bullied  by  an  usurper;  I have  been  neglected  by  a court;  but  I 

VoL.  XV.  F will 
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will  not  be  dictated  to  by  a subject.  Your  man  shall  not  stand. 
Anne  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery/^  * 

1.  Margaret  Sackville,  after  the  death  of  her  sister  the  Countess 
of  Southampton,  remained  sole  heir  of  the  Clifford  family.  She 
was  married  April  the  twenty-first,  1629,  to  John  Lord  Tufton, 
afterwards  second  Earl  of  Thanet,  by  wlioni  she  had  issue,  six 
sons  and  six  daughters.  The  first  four  of  the  sons,  namely, 
Nicholas,  John,  Richard,  and  Thomas,  and  a son  of  Sackville, 
the  fifth  son,  became  successively  Earls  of  Thanet.  This  Earl 
John  died  in  1664,  and  his  countess  twelve  years  after. 

2.  John  Tufton,  according  to  his  mother’s  will,  inherited  the 
Clifford  estates  ; and,  at  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  Nicholas, 
became  Earl  of  Thanet;  but  dying  without  issue,  the  estates  and 
titles  devolved  upon  Richard,  who  died  unmarried  in  1683,  when 
Thomas,  the  fourth  brother,  and  sixth  Earl  of  Thanet,  succeeded  : 
lie  married  Catharine,  daugiiter  and  coheir  of  Henry  Cavendish, 
Duke  of  Newcastle ; and  in  the  House  of  Lords  established  his 
claim  to  the  title  and  barony  of  Lord  Clifford,  first  granted  to  his 
maternal  ancestor,  Robert  de  Clifford,  in  1300.  He  -was  fre- 
quently styled  the  good  Lord  Thanet.  A small  manuscript 
volume,  conjaiuiiig  an  account  of  his  family  disbursements,  and 
extensive  charities,  was  lately  discovered  by  the  present  steward 
at  Appleby  Castle.  These  accounts  are  interspersed  with  occa- 
sional remarks  entered  at  tlie  instance  of  his  Lordship;  and  some 
of  them  authenticated  by  his  own  signature,  being  intended  partly 
for  the  regulation  of  liis  own  conduct,  and  partly  for  the  benefit  of 
his  descendants.  He  died  in  1729,  withmit  surviving  male  issue, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew, 

3.  Sackville' T'JFTon,  son  of  Sackville  Tnfton,  by  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  dar.g’rder  of  Ralph  Wilbraham,  Esq.  of  Newbottie, 
Northampton,  who  married  Mary  Saviile,  younger  daughter  and 
coheir  of  William,  Marquis  of  Halifax.  He  had  a long  contest 
in  chancery  with  his  tenants  in  Westmorland  respecting  the 
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eiistoms  of  several  manors,  which  was  at  length  settled  by  arbi- 
tration. 

Sackville  Tufton,  son  of  Sackville  Tufton,  and  Lady  Mary 
Seville,  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Lord  John  Sackville,  second 
son  of  Lionel,  Duke  of  Dorset,  and  had  issue,  besides  others, 

Sackville  Tufton,  ninth  Earl  of  Thanet,  Baron  Tufton  of 
Tufton,  and  a baronet,  hereditary  sheriff  of  Westmorland,  and  Lord 
of  Skipton  in  Craven.  He  was  born  June  30,  1769.  Succeeded 
his  father  Sackville,  the  late  Earl,  April  the  10th,  1786  ; married 
February  28, 1811,  Anne  Charlotte  de  Bojanovitz,  descended  from 
a noble  family  in  Hungary.  He  is  a great  patron  of  agriculture, 
and  has  much  improved  his  estates  in  Westmorland. 

APPLEBY. 

The  remains  of  Roman  towns,  or  fortresses,  in  this  and  other 
northern  counties,  are  known  by  the  general  title  of  Bur  wens ; 
here  the  appellation  is  supposed  to  be  changed  into  Burrals^ 
which  Dr.  Burn  explains  by  ' borough  walls."*  The  place  bearing 
this  name  is  about  a mile  south  of  Appleby;  and  foundations  of 
buildings  are  said  to  be  sometimes  dug  up  about  it.  That  Ap- 
pleby sprung  out  of  a Roman  station  seems,  however,  to  rest  upon 
no  better  evidence  than  analogy  and  conjecture.  Though  most 
of  the  old  Saxon  towns  were  of  Roman  origin,  yet  all  of  them 
were  not : and  Reginald  Bainhrig^s  inscription  Aballaha  quam 
eircumjiuit  Ituna,  &c.  is  grounded  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Antonioe  Itinerary  was  made  in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius;  and 
upon  his  friend  Camden^s  assertion,  IhdX  Aballaha,  the  fourteenth 
station  on  the  Wall,  was  here.  Horsley "*8  opinion  too  that 
Galacum  was  at  Appleby,  is  far  too  fanciful  and  supposititious 
to  admit  of  sober  refutation;  No  Roman  antiquities  have  erer 
been  discovered  here. 

Appleby,  like  other  towns  in  the  kingdom,  unquestionably  sig- 
nifies the  apple  town.  Its  early  importance  is  evident,  from  its 
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giving  name  to  one  of  the  shires,  into  which  Edward  the  Coa- 
fessor  divided  the  kingdom  of  Northumberland.  In  1173,  King 
William  of  Scotland  surprised  the  castle,  and  utterly  destroyed 
the  town;  for  which  Henry  II.  imposed  a fine  of  500  marks  on 
Gospatric,  the  son  of  Orme,  and  smaller  sums  upon  other  families 
in  the  county  : he  also  restored  the  towm,  and  for  forty  marks  each, 
granted,  on  the  same  day,  to  Appleby  and  to  the  city  of  York 
eharter  coulaining  similar  immunities,  viz.  freedom  from  toll, 
stallage,  pontage,  and  lastage,  throughout  England,  except  in  the 
city  of  London.^^  King  John  renewed  this  charter,  and  granted 
the  inhabitants  their  own  borough  and  town,  providing  that  they 
paid  its  rent  in  equal  moieties  at  Michaelmas  and  Easter.  Henry 
III.  also,  gave  a charter,  in  which  all  things  were  like  that  of 
York*.  In  Edward  the  Second^s  time  it  paid  2ifee  farm  rent 
of  twenty  marks  a year,  equal  to  2200  burgages.  But  the 
Scots,  in  1388,  by  a second  conflagration,  deprived  it  of  the 
consequence  it  had  preserved  after  their  first  visit ; for  it  was 
answ^ered  to  an  inquisition,  made  in  1555,  respecting  arrears  of 
its  ancient  fee  farm  rent,  that  though  the  town,  since  it  was  last 
burnt,  had  been  gradually  repairing,  yet  nine  parts  of  it  were  still 
in  ruins;  whereupon  its  rent  was  changed  from  twenty  to  two 
marks  a year.  The  foundations  of  buildings,  discovered  by  the 
plough  for  two  or  three  miles  around  it,  evince  its  former  great 
extent.  At  present  it  consists  of  one  broad  street,  irregularly 
built  on  the  slope  of  a steep  hill,  at  the  upper  end  of  which 
stands  the  castle,  and  at  the  lower  end  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Lawrence.  With  Bondgale,  in  1801,  it  contained  1145  inhabi- 
tants; in  1812,  about  the  same  number:  exclusive  of  Scattergate 
and  Bondgate,  it  has  inhabited  houses  120,  families  160,  inhabi- 
tants 71 1 . 

The  nature  and  history  of  the  Corporation  of  the  borough  of 
Appleby  is  somewdiat  obscure.  In  the  time  of  Henry  III.  men- 
tion occurs  of  the  hurgmote  and  the  conunon  seal  of  the  burgesses 
.of  Appleby.  Dr,  Burn  also  recites  a deed  made  in  tiie  same  reign, 

and 
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and  signed,  among  others,  Majore  and  prc&positis  de  Appleby. 
The  act  of  Parliament  of  the  13tli  of  Edward  I.  concerning  the 
acknowledgement  of  a statute  merchant,  says^ — face  venir  sun 
dettur  devauiit  le  meyre  de  Appleby From  which  expression, 
it  is  clear,  that  this  borough  was  governed  by  a mayor  at  a very 
early  period  : the  provosts  seem  to  have  been  equal  to  sherilFs, 
or  bailiffs,  and  signed  the  public  acts  of  the  town  with  the  mayor  i 
at  present  they  only  attend  with  halberds.  A confirmation  char- 
ter to  Shap  Abbey,  in  1274,  is  subscribed;  Teste  Thoma  filio 
Johannis  tunc  vicecomite  de  Apelby. 

When  Roger  de  Clifford,  in  1726,  made  claim  to  the  services 
of  the  borough,  under  plea  of  its  being  granted  to  his  ancestor 
Robert  de  Veteripont,  it  was  found,  that  neither  Robert  de  Vete- 
ripont,  nor  any  that  succeeded  him  as  heir,  ever  had  seisin  of  the 
borough  of  Appleby,  in  which  the  burgliers  dwell ; but  that  King 
John  gave  to  the  said  Robert,  Old  Apilby,  wliere  the  bondmen 
dwell*,  and  Burgh  under  Stanmore,  with  the  appurtenances; 
which  lands  King  John  had  in  his  hands,  by  reason  of  tlie  tres- 
pass committed  by  Hugh  de  Morville.  They  find  also  that  the 
said  King  John  gave  to  the  said  Robert,  the  sheriffwick  and  rent 
of  the  county  of  Westmorland,  with  the  services  thereof,  and  all 
the  tenants  of  the  king,  except  those  that  hold  by  knighPs  ser- 
vice.^^  Also  that  these  burghers  only  did  fealty  to  the  Veteriponts 
by  two  bailiffs,  chosen  out  of  their  own  community,  so  as  to  be  re- 
sponsible to  him  for  the  rent  of  their  borough,  as  sheriff  in  fee, 
and  not  as  lord  of  the  borough.  After  this  success  the  burgesses 
began  to  contend  for  a title  of  franchises,  as  the  return  of  writs, 
and  pleas  of  Withernam,  which  belonged  to  the  sheriff  by  ju- 
risdiction ; but  the  sheriff  proved  that  the  bailiffs  of  the  town  never 
had  this  power. 

Cromwell,  enraged  at  the  adherence  of  the  burgesses  here  to 
the  royal  cause,  imposed  a restrictive  charter  upon  them  f. 

F 3 King 
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King  James  II.  demanded  all  llieir  old  charters^  ’which  'were  de- 
livered up,  and  have  never  since  been  heard  of.  He,  however,  in 
1685,  incorporated  them  de  novo,  by  the  name  of  the  mayor, 
aldermen,  and  capital  burgesses  of  the  borough  of  Appleby  ; that 
one  of  the  burgesses  shall  be  mayor,  that  there  shall  be  a re- 
corder, that  twelve  of  the  burgesses  (besides  the  mayor)  shall  be 
aldermen,  that  sixteen  of  the  capital  burgesses  shall  be  of  the 
common-council,  that  there  shall  be  a coroner,  sword-bearer,  Ser- 
jeant at  mace,  two  chamberlains,  and  two  bailiffs.  “ But  two  years 
after,  the  king  having  issued  a quo  warranto  against  this,  as  well 
as  several  other  corporations,  they  returned  their  charters,  and  no 
further  one  was  ever  granted.  A royal  proclamation,  issued  in 
1688,  however,  declares  that  this  and  their  former  resignation  were 
never  inrolled.  As  the  law,  therefore,  seems  to  pronounce  that 

a char- 

for  proscribing  Charles  II.  and  proclaiming  him  a traitor,'  no  man  belonging 
either  to  the  town  or  corporation,  “ could  be  induced  to  appear  in  so  horrid  a 
villany  but  that  “ the  soldiers  had  recourse  to  a fellow  in  the  market,  an 
unclean  bird,  Imtclied  at  Kirkby  Stephen,  the  nest  of  all  traitors,  who  pro- 
claimed it  aloud,  whilst  the  people  stopped  their  ears  and  hearts,  and  had  no- 
thing open,  but  their  eyes,  which  were  filled  with  tears.”  When  Captain 
Atkinson  (a  native  of  Winton,  and  hanged  with  two  others,  April  1,  1664, 
for  being  concerned  in  the  Kaber  plot)  attempted  to  choose  a ruund  ficad 
mayor,  by  force  of  arms,  the  town  resisted,  and  chose  a moderate  man ; 
and  though  tiiis  man.  Captain  Atkinson,  induced  the  Protector  to  impose  a 
new  charter  upon  them,  yet  they  kept  their  old  one  to  the  last;  and  at  the 
Restoration,  the  mayor  “ would  not  handle  the  staff  of  authority,  nor  suffer 
(he  oath  of  office  to  be  administered  unto  him,  till  he  had  sent  for  Oliver's 
charter  ; and,  in  the  face  of  the  court,  cut  it  in  pieces  with  his  own  hands; 
and,  then  looking  about,  lie  espied  some  taylors,  and  cast  it  to  them,  saying 
it  should  never  be  a measure  unto  them.”  The  Restoration  was  commemo- 
rated here  with  as  many  bonefires  as  houses  ; and  “ after  service  done  at  the 
church  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  with  llie  mayor,  aldermen,  and  gentry 
ot  the  county,  with  the  sound  of  trumpets,  and  an  imperial  crown  carried  be- 
fore them,  ascended  two  stately  scaffolds  at  each  end  of  the  town,  hong  with 
cloth  and  arras  of  gold,  where  they  proclaimed,  prayed  for,  and  drank  the 
health  of  the  king  on  their  knees.  The  aged  countess  seemed  young  again  to 
grace  the  solemnity.” 
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'Sl  charter  granted  in  consideration  of  a void  surrender  is  void 
also,  it  follows  that  Appleby  at  present  subsists  as  an  ancient 
■corporation  by  prescription,  without  any  knovm  written  charter 
now  in  use.  The  officers  of  the  borough  are  nearly  the  same  as 
.those  recited  in  James  the  Second’s  charter.  The  mayor,  among 
other  privileges,  has  power  to  arrest  for  any  sum  without  limita- 
tion ; and  by  immemorial  custom  he  takes  place  of  the  Judges  of 
Assize. 

This  borough  has  sent  two  memhers  to  Parliament  since  the 
twenty-sixth  of  Edward  i.  The  Assizes  of  the  counly  were  held 
in  the  town-hall  here,  till  the  erection  of  the  new  gaol  and  court- 
houses, in  Bondgate,  in  1771.  The  judges  by  immemorial  cus- 
tom have  been  entertained  in  the  castle,  at  the  expense  of  the 
sheriff.  In  Leland’s  time  Appleby  was  but  a poor  village, 
having  a ruinous  castle,  wherein  the  prisoners  were  kept.”  The 
gaol  was  afterwards  in  the  old  chapel,  at  the  bridge  end,  a most 
loathsome  and  confined  place,  where  it  continued  till  the  new 
one  was  built.  The  bridge  end  was  guarded  by  a gateway,  lately 
pulled  down. 

The  cloisters,  or  market'-house,  which  stood  at  the  entrance 
into  the  church-yard,  and  were  built  by  Dr.  Smith,  Bishop  of 
Carlisle,  assisted  by  Dr.  Barlow,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  were  pulled 
down  in  1811,  and  an  elegant  Gothic  edifice,  designed  by  Smirke, 
erected  in  their  stead,  upon  the  same  site,  and  at  the  expense 
of  about  a thousand  pounds.  At  each  end  of  the  tow  n is  a hand- 
some stone  obelisk,  called  crosses,  and  on  the  upper  one  this  in- 
scription : 

Retain  your  Loyalty, 

Preserve  your  rights. 

The  shambles  aud  the  town-hall,  in  the  middle  of  the  street, 
greatly  incommode  it.  Here  is  a good  market  every  Saturday 
for  corn  and  other  country  produce:  in  1598,  it  was. removed 
to  Gilshaughlin,  near  Cliburn,  on  account  of  the  plague,  of  which 
128  persons  died,  at  that  time,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Lawrence. 
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The  yairs  are  holden  on  St.  Lawrence  day,  Whitsun-eve,  and 
Whit-Monday ; King  James  the  Second^s  fair,  on  the  second 
Thursday  in  April,  and  the  day  following;  and  cattle  fairs  once  a 
fortnight,  from  Whitsun-eve  till  Michaelmas. 

The  Countess  of  Pembroke^’s  opinion,  that  Ccesar^s  Tower, 
the  keep  of  Appleby  Castle,  was  built  by  the  Romans,  rests 
entirely  upon  conjecture  ; but  her  assertion,  that  the  castle  had 
been  of  note  ever  since  William  the  Conqueror^s  time,  and  long 
before,^^  is  worthy  of  credit.  It  is  not  likely  that  Edward  the 
Confessor  would  make  Appleby  a county  town,  without  its  being 
in  some  measure  fortified,  J’he  fines  laid  upon  Gospatric  and 
others,  in  1175,  prove  its  importance  before  that  time.  Prior 
to  the  year  1422  we  are  told  that  John  Lord  Clifford  builded 
that  strong  and  fine  artificial  gate- house  all  arched  with  stone, 
and  decorated  with  the  arms  of  the  Veteriponts,  Cliffords,  and 
Percys,  which,  with  several  parts  of  the  castle  walls,  was  defaced 
and  broken  down  in  the  civil  wars  in  1648.^^  His  successor 
built  the  chiefest  part  of  the  castle  towards  the  east,  as  the 
hall,  the  chapel,  and  the  great  chamber,  which  were  then  fallen 
into  great  decay. The  cliapel  windows  were  charged  with 
family  arms ; and  in  one  of  them  was  this  inscription  : 

to  built  by  'Cljoms^  lota  (ClilTota  in  anno 
bomini  one  tljou^anb  font  bnnbteb  mn  fiftg^four* 

Indeed,^^  continues  the  countess,  he  built  the  greatest 
part  of  it  as  it  now  stands  : it  being  a building  much  after  the 
manner  of  those  buildings  in  King  Henry  the  Sixth’s  time.  But 
by  records  and  evidences,  which  are  still  remaining,  the  baron^s 
chamber  in  it  w as  built  long  before ; and  in  Henry  the  Third’s 
time,  and  in  Edward  the  First’s  time,  it  was  styled  the  Knighfs 
chamber,  and  sometimes  the  baron’s  chamber  in  the  records.” 
The  Countess  Anne,  during  her  visits  here,  used  to  lie  in  a 
chamber,  in  Clifford’s  Tower  and  in  her  time  one  of  the  judges 
of  assize  slept  in  the  baron’s  ciiainber”  in  the  castle,  and  the 
other  in  the  chief  chamber  in  Cesar’s  Tower.” 
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In  1651  ''  I continued  to  lie  in  Appleby  Castle  a whole  year, 
and  spent  much  time  in  repairing  it  and  Brougham  Castle,  to 
make  them  as  habitable  as  I could,  though  Brougham  was  very 
ruinous  and  much  out  of  repair.  And  in  this  year,  the  21st 
of  April,  I helped  to  lay  the  foundation  stone  of  the  middle  wall 
of  the  great  tower  of  Appleby  Castle,  called  Ccesar^s  Tower,  to 
the  end  it  might  be  repaired  again  and  made  habitable,  if  it 
pleased  God,  (Isa.  Ivi.  12.)  after  it  had  stood  without  a roof  or 
covering,  or  one  chamber  habitable  in  it,  since  about  1567,  a 
little  before  the  death  of  my  grandfather  of  Cumberland,  w^hen  the 
roof  of  it  w^as  pulled  down  in  the  great  rebellion  time  in  the  north, 
which  tower  was  wholly  finished,  and  covered  with  lead,  the 
latter  end  of  July  1653.^^*  Hutchinson,  after  conjecturing  it  to 
be  of  Norman  origin,  describes  it  thus : The  corners  of  the  tower 

form  a projection  of  near  a foot  from  the  plane  of  each  front,  and 
rise  above  the  rest  of  the  building  in  square  turrets,  now  covered 
with  lead,  the  remaining  part  of  the  top  being  embrasured.  I’here 
are  two  small  windows  in  each  front,  near  tlie  middle  of  the 
building,  parallel  to  each  other.  This  lower  is  defended  by  an 
outward  wall,  forming  a crescent  at  the  distance  of  about  twelve 
paces,  now  remaining  about  twenty  feet  high,  strongly  sustained 
on  the  outside  by  buttresses,  erected  on  an  eminence  thirty  paces 
in  ascent,  and  defended  by  a deep  ditch  without.  The  quarter 
fronting  to  the  castle  lies  open  to  the  area  which  is  inclosed 
by  a wall  continued  from  the  points  of  the  crescent.^^f 

The  principal  edifice  of  the  present  structure  is  of  a square 
form,  and  was  built  in  1686,  by  Thomas  Earl  of  Thanet,  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle.  In  it  are  contained  portraits  of  the 
different  members  of  the  Thanet  and  Bedford  families,  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  some  of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  hut 
none  of  them  by  eminent  artists.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  great 
hall  is  a copy  of  the  great  family  picture,  the  original  of  which 
is  at  Skipton  Castle,  and  is  described  by  Pennant  in  his  account 

ef 
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of  that  place  : it  is  tripartite  in  the  form  of  a screen.  In  the 
middle  stand  at  full  length  George  Earl  of  Cumberland,  and 
his  amiable  countess,  with  their  two  sons,  Francis  and  George, 
who  died  in  infancy.  Above  the  two  principal  figures  are  the 
heads  of  the  EarPs  two  sisters,  Anne  Countess  of  Warwick,  and 
Elizabeth  Countess  of  Bath  : and  the  Countess’s  two  sisters, 
Frances,  married  to  Philip,  Lord  Wharton,  and  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Derby.  The  two  side  leaves  shew  the  full  length  portraits  of 
their  daughter  Anne  : the  one  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  standing  in 
her  study,  dressed  in  white,  embroidered  with  flowers,  her  head 
adorned  with  great  pearls : one  hand  is  on  a music  book ; her 
lute  lies  by  her.  The  books  inform  us  of  the  fashionable  course 
of  reading  among  people  of  rank  in  her  days.  I perceived  among 
them,  Eusebius,  St.  Augustine,  Sir  Philip  Sidney’s  Arcadia, 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  the  French  Academy,  Camden,  Ortelius, 
Agrippa  on  the  Vanity  of  Occult  Sciences,  &c.  &c.  above  are 
the  heads  of  Mr.  Daniel,  her  tutor,  and  Mrs.  Anne  Taylor,  her 
governess.”  In  the  other  leaf  she  is  represented  at  the  age  of  se- 
venty-five, in  the  state  of  widov/hood,  dressed  in  a black  gown, 
and  black  veil,  and  white  sleeves,  and  round  her  waist  is  a chain 
of  great  pearls  : her  hair  long  and  brown ; her  wedding  ring  on 
the  thumb  of  her  right  hand,  which  is  placed  on  the  Bible,  and 
Charron’s  Book  of  W'isdom.  The  rest  of  the  books  are  of  Piety, 
excepting  one  of  distillations  and  excellent  medicines.”  The 
several  inscriptions,  whidi  occupy  the  vacant  parts  of  the  pic- 
ture, were  composed  by  Anne  Clifford,  with  the  assistance  of 
.fudge  Hales,  who  methodized  for  her  the  necessary  papers  and 
evidences. 

In  the  drawing-room,  and  also  in  the  stair-case,  are  four  half- 
length  likenesses  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  taken  in  the 
slates  of  childhood,  youth,  middle,  and  old  age.  They  are 
oval,  and  united  in  one  picture.  In  her  diary,  for  1619,  she 
says  her  picture  was  drawn  by  Larkiiig.  Pennant  mentions  a 
picture  similar  to  this  at  Skipton  Castle;  and  says  that  Mr. 
Walpole  shewed  1dm  a medal,  with  the  head  of  the  countess, 
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■exactly  resembling  the  last  in  this  picture  : on  the  reverse  is 
Religion_,  represented  by  a female  figure,  crowned,  and  standing ; 
in  one  hand  the  hible  ; the  left  arm  embraces  a cross. 

In  some  of  the  rooms  of  this  castle  are  portraits  of  the  family 
of  Honey  wood,  which  w?re  removed  hither  from  Howgill  Castle, 
when  that  estate  was  purchased  by  the  late  Lord  Thaaet. 

Here  is  also  preserved  tlie  niagnificent  suit  of  armour  worn  by 
George  Ciifibrd  in  the  tilt-yard,  as  champion  to  his  royal  mis- 
tress : it  is  richly  gilt,  and  ornamented  with  fleurs  de  lys : his 
horse  armour,  of  equal  splendour,  lies  by  it.  In  the  library  are 
kept  three  large  manuscript  volumes  in  folio,  collected,'’^  as  it 
is  expressed  in  the  title  pages,  by  the  care  and  paineful  indus- 
try of  Margaret  Countess  of  Cumberland,  and  Anne  Countess 
of  Pembroke ; and  coiitaihiiig  the  pedigree  of  the  different 
branches  of  this  family  from  the  reign  of  King  John,  to  the  year 
1052,  Besides  copies  of  charters,  grants,  inquisitions,  and  re- 
cords, these  volumes  contain  hisiorica!  and  biographical  accounts 
of  all  the  successive  possessors  of  the  titles  and  estates.  About 
one  third  of  the  last  volume  is  occupied  by  the  private  memoirs 
of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke,  written  by  'nerself. 

In  1643,  Amie  Cliiiord,  in  spite  of  her  disloyal  simpleton/^ 
fortified  this  castle  for  Ihe  king,  and  gave  the  government  of  it 
to  her  jieighbour.  Sir  Philip  Musgrave,  who  held  it  out  till  after 
the  battle  of  Marston  Moor.  On  the  IGth  of  October,  1648,  it 
surrendered  to  the  Parliament  forces  under  Lieutenant-General 
Ashton,  who  took  in  it  five  knights,  twenty-five  colonels,  nine 
lieutenant-colonels,  six  majors,  forty-six  captains,  seventeen 
lieutenants,  ten  cornets,  three  eosigos,  1200  horse,  five  pieces 
of  camion,  one  thousand  stand  of  arms,  and  all  the  banaasre. 
being  the  army  which  had  blockaded  Gockermoutli,  and  which 
had  retreated  to  this  town  cn  the  approach  of  Ashton.* 

In  this  summer  (1651)  General  Thomas  Harrison  came 
hither  with  his  forces,  for  tfien  the  war  was  hot  in  Scotland;  so 
as  then  many  places  in  Westmorland,  and  especially  my  Castle 
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©f  Appleby,  was  full  of  soldiers,  who  lay  here  a g-rcat  part  of  the 
summer.  But  I thank  God  I received  no  harm  or  damage  by 
them,  nor  by  the  king  and  his  party,  who  that  August  came  into 
England,  within  six  or  seven  miles  of  Appleby  Castle,  though 
they  came  not  to  it.^^* 

The  CHURCH  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  Appleby,  was,  with  that^of 
St.  Michael,  in  Bondgate,  given  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St. 
Mary  in  York  by  Ranulph  de  Meschines.  Henry  I.  confirmed  the 
grant ; and  Athelwald  and  Silvester,  bishops  of  Carlisle,  pro- 
cured and  confirmed  a considerable  portion  of  its  revenues  to  the 
prior  of  Wetheral,  and  regulated  the  income  of  the  vicar.  After 
the  first  conflagration  of  the  town  it  was  rebuilt  by  Henry  II. 
about  the  year  1 176.  At  the  dissolution  its  rectorial  possessions 
were  granted  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Carlisle.  The  Countess 
of  Pembroke,  in  1655,  at  the  expense  of  6 or  7001.’^  nearly  re- 
built the  whole  edihee ; at  which  time,  to  use  her  own  words, 

I caused  a vault  to  be  made  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the 
eliurch  for  myself  to  be  buried  in.’^  At  this  time  the  old  vestry 
was  converted  into  a chancel,  and  a new  one  made  at  the  west 
end  of  the  church.  The  quire  of  the  Warcops  of  Colby,  and  the 
Co|bys  their  ancestors,  which  projected  towards  the  town,  was 
then  taken  down. 

At  the  south  end  of  the  communion  table,  within  high  iron 
grates,  is  a noble  monument,  with  a most  delicate  figure  of  Mar- 
garet Countess  of  Cumberland,  and  tliis  legend  : 

Here  lyeth  interred  the  body  of  the  Lady  Margaret  llussell,  Coantess 
Dowager  of  Cumberland,  youngest  child  of  Francis  Russell,  second  Earl  of 
Bedford,  married  to  George  Lord  Clifford,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland.  She 
lived  his  wife  twenty-nine  years,  and  died  his  widow  at  Brougham  Castle, 
the  24tb  of  May,  1616,  ten  years  and  seven  months  after  his  decease.  She 
had  issue  by  him  two  sons,  Francis  and  Robert,  who  both  died  young  j and 
one  daughter,  the  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  married  to  Richard  Sackville,  third 
Earl  of  Dorset,  who,  in  the  memory  of  her  religious  mother,  erected  this  mo- 
nument, A.  D.  1617. 
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Who  faith,  love,  nierc^’,  noble  constancy# 

To  God,  to  virtue,  to  distress,  to  right. 

Observ’d,  express’d,  shew’d,  held  religiously 
Hath  here  this  monument : Thou  seest  in  sight 
The  cover  of  her  earthly  part  ; but,  passinger. 

Know  heaven  and  fame  contains  the  best  of  her.” 

Within  aiiother  iron  grate  is  a yet  more  noble  marble  moan- 
ment  bearing  this  inscription : 

Here  lies  expecting  the  second  coming  of  our  lord  and  saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  the  dead  body  of  the  Lady  Anne  Clifford,  daughter  and  sole  heir  to 
George  Clifford,  third  Earl  of  Cumberland,  by  his  blessed  wife  Margaret 
Russell,  Countess  of  Cumberland  : which  Lady  Anne  was  born  in  Skiptoii 
Castle,  in  Craven,  the  thirtieth  of  January  (being  Friday)  in  the  year  1590, 
as  the  year  begins  on  new-year’s  day  ; and  by  a long  continued  descent  from 
her  father  and  his  noble  ancestors,  she  was  baroness  Clifford,  Westmorland 
and  Vescy  ; high-sberiffess  of  the  county  of  Westmerland,  and  lady  of  the 
honor  of  Skipton  in  Craven  aforesaid.  She  married  for  her  first  husband, 
Richard  Sackville,  Earl  of  Dorset ; and  for  her  second  husband,  Philip  Herbert, 
Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery,  leaving  behind  her  only  two  daughters 
that  lived,  which  she  had  by  her  first  husband  ; the  eldest,  Margaret,  Coun- 
tess of  Thanet,  and  the  younger  Isabella,  Countess  of  Northampton  : which 
Lady  Anne  Clifford,  Countess  Dowager  of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and  Montgo- 
mery; deceased  at  her  castle  of  Brougham  the  22d  day  of  March,  in  the 
year  of  our  lord  161b,  christianly,  willingly,  and  quietly,  having  before  her 
death  seen  a plentiful  issue,  by  her  two  daughters,  of  thirteen  grand  children. 
And  her  body  lies  buried  in  this  vault.” 

Above  this  inscription,  on  a tablet  of  black  marble,  is  the 
pedigree  and  armorial  bearings  of  her  ancestors,  beginning  at  the 
first  Robert  de  Veteripont.  By  a deed,  dated  February  2,  1656, 
she  conveyed  in  trust  to  several  neighbouring  gentlemen  an 
estate  at  Temple  Sowerby,  at  that  time  let  for  sis;  pounds  a year, 
the  rents  and  profits  of  which  were  to  be  applied  by  the  mayor  of 
Appleby,  to  keeping  in  repair  her  own  and  her  mothers  tomb, 
the  grammar-school  house,  the  moot-hall,  or  court-house,  and 
the  bridge  of  Appleby. 

In  this  church  were  two  chauntries , one  of  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  and  founded  by  the  family 
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of  Goldington,  about  the  year  1*286 : the  other  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Lawrence,  and  founded  by  Robert  Threlkeld. 

In  1482,  there  was  a ruinated  chapel  “ on  the  west  end  of  the 
stone  bridge  of  St.  Lawrence,  Appleby  it  had  a chamber  or 
oratory  over  it.  Like  other  religious  houses,  in  similar  situa- 
tions, its  chaplain  probably  subsisted  on  the  alms  of  passengers. 
This  place  was  afterwards  converted  into  the  county  gaol. 

In  14^3  there  was  a narrow  lane  at  the  west  end  of  Kirkgate, 
in  this  town,  called  Scliool-house-gate  ; and  there  seems  to  have 
been  an  immemorial  usage  of  granting  one  or  all  of  the  chantries 
in  the  two  churches,  to  a chaplain,  who  covenanted,  both  to 
oIBciate  in  them,  and  to  teach  a grammar-school  in  the  borough. 
In  the  time  of  Edv/ard  VI.  the  revenues  of  these  institutions 
were  sold  ; but  Queen  Mary  settled  51.  10s,  8d.  a year  upon  the 
school,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  rectory  of  Crosby  Ravens  worth  ; 
and  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  letters  patent,  in  1574,  established  a 
free  grammar-scliooi  here,  which  the  burghers  had  founded  : its 
ten  governors  to  appoint  a master  and  usher ; to  make  statute# 
and  ordinances  ; and  to  take  lands  and  possessions  not  exceeding 
forty  pounds  a year.  The  governors,  in  consideration  of  3801* 
in  1671,  granted  the  nomination  of  its  master  to  the  provost  and 
scholars  of  Queen^s  College,  Oxford.  Its  revenues  arise  out  of 
benefac lions  from  several  literary  characters,  who  received  the 
rudiments  of  their  education  at  it.  Thomas  Earl  of  Thanet,  in 
1720,  gave  1 000k  towards  building  Queen’s  College,  the  legal 
interest  of  which  was  to  be  paid  as  exhibitions  to  five  poor  scho- 
lars, borii  in  Westmorland,  and  educated  either  here,  or  in  other 
schools  of  the  county  ; besides  wliich,  this  school  has  a share 
with  several  others  in  the  exhibitions  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Hastings, 
of  twenty-eight  pounds  a year  each,  founded  in  1739. 

This  school  has  produced  a number  of  eminent  characters,  many 
of  whom  have  obtained  exalted  stations  in  the  church,  and  some 
have  been  meritoriously  employed  in  different  departments  of  the 
state.  It  lias  also  furnished  near  half  the  foundation  of  Queen’s 
College,  Oxford:  among  these  may  be  noticed,  William  Bedell, 
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Bishop  of  Kilrnore  and  Ardagh : Thomas  Barlow,  Bishop  of 
liincoln  : Thomas  Smith  and  John  Waugh,  Bishops  of  Carlisle, 
the  former  of  wiiom  died  in  1702;  and  the  latter  in  173t:— 
Dr.  John  Langhorne,  and  his  brother  William,  joint  translators 
of  Plutarch  : — William  Thomson,  M.  A.  Rector  of  South  Weston, 
Oxfordshire,  and  author  of  a volume  of  poems  printed  in  1750; 
Dr.  Richard  Munkhouse,  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  and  author  of 
three  volumes  of  sermons  in  1805: — William  Pattinson,  of  Sid- 
ney College,  Cambridge,  author  of  two  volumes  of  poems,  pub- 
lished after  his  death  in  1728,  and  to  which  a memoir  of  his  life 
is  prefixed:  — John  Robinson,  Esq.  imder-secretary  during  Lord 
NortlPs  administration: — Richard  Yates,  M.  A.  fifty-eight  years 
master  of  this  school : — Sir  Joseph  Yates,  one  of  the  judges  of  the 
court  of  King’s  Bench  ; and  Josiah  Relph,  author  of  a volume  of 
pastoral  poems,  published  in  1743,  after  his  death:  the  preface 
to  them  contains  some  account  of  his  life. 

The  ciiriousAColiecaon  of  inscriptions”  inserted  on  the  wails 
of  this  school  by  Mr.  Camden’s  friend,  Bainbrigg,  v/ere  dis- 
persed or  stolen  at  the  rebuilding  of  the  school  in  this  century, 
except  those  to  be  spccined.  So  little  consolation  have  collectors 
who  labour  for  incurious  or  ungrateful  posterity  !” 

“ Upon  a front  of  a little  building  made  of  stone  by  Mr.  Regi- 
nald Bainbrigg  in  1602,  he  being  then  school-master  of  the  free- 
school  of  Appleby,  are  placed  divers  stones,  having  Roman  in- 
iscriptions  upon  them;  which  he  (being  much  affected  to  those 
antiquities)  had  got  together  from  several  parts  of  this  county, 
as  also  out  of  Northumberland  and  Cumberland.  They  are^  placed 
in  two  ranks,  twelve  in  the  one  and  eight  in  the  other.  There  is 
one  also  above,  towards  the  roof ; and  another  on  a coyne-stoiie 
looking  towards  the  south.  There  are  two  more  also  on  the  front 
of  the  school-house,  viz.  on  each  side  of  the  door  one. 

“ The  letters  upon  some  of  these  seeme  to  haue  been  cut 
djpeper,  by  direction  of  the  sayd  Mr.  Bainbrigg,  in  respect  they 
were  almost  wome  out  by  time.  Of  some  of  these  Mr.  Camden  ^ 
hath  printed  the  copyes  in  his  Briiamiia,  which  were  communi- 
cated 
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cated  to  him  by  this  school -master,  as  he  ackuowledgeth  ' there 
are  three  other  stones,  viz.  one  standing  just  oner  the  doore  of 
the  sayd  building,  and  the  other  adjoyning  to  it  towards  the 
south,  whereon  are  these  following  inscriptions,  cut  by  direction  ' 


of  the  said  Mr.  Bainbrigg,  viz. 

I.  ABALLABA  OVAM  CC. 

FLVIT  ITUNIA  STATIO  FVIT 
RO;  TEM.  M.AVR.  AVRBL. 

HANC  VASIA VIT  FF 
GUIL.  R.  SCOT  1176. 

HiC  PESTIS  S/EVIT  1598 
OPP,  DESERT.  MERCAT* 

AD  GILSHAVGHLIN  F. 

DEViM  TIME 
^ D.  O.  M. 

D.  L.L.M.  REGINALDUS 


BAINBKIG  aVl  DOCVn’. 

HIC.  ANN.  XXII.  ALT,  S.  57.  J603. 
H.M.  S.  V.  P. 

ROBERTO  LANG 
TON  ETMILLONI 
SPENCER  Q.VT 
APLE'BEI^  F.  f. 

HANC  SCOLAM 
H.M.  OB.  M.P.R.  B.  P. 

DE  REP  VB  Lie  A BENE  MERERE 
PULCfIRVM  EST. 


C.C.  in  the  first  line,  is  circum  ; FF  in  the  fourth  line,  fun^ 
ditus ; and  the  last  Y^fuit.  So  that  here  we  have  its  Roman 
antiquity,  its  devastation  by  w^ar  and  pestilence,  and  the  removal 
of  the  market  to  Gilsliaiighlin,  four  or  live  miles  north-west  of  the 
town  in  Cliburn  parish."^ 

The  other  stones  which  are  placed  on  the  front  of  this' 
building,  all  except  two,  I take  to  be  copies  made  by  the  said 
Reginald  Bainbrig,  from  severail  originals  whicli  he  found  in 
sundry  places  of  this  country,  and  the  parts  adjacent;  most  of 
which  are  published  by  Mr.  Camden,  if  not  all.’^  The  preced- 
ing quotations,  says  Mr.  Gough,  are  from  a MS.  paper  in  ray 
possession,  signed  II.  T.  probably  Hugh  Todd.^^ 

On  the  east  side  of  the  street,  opposite  the  High-Cross,  is  a 
Hospital,  founded  for  twelve  widows  and  a mother,  by  Anne 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  concerning  which  she  says  : And  the 

23d  day  of  the  said  April  1652,  two  days  after,  I w^as  at  the 
laying  the  first  foundation  stone  of  my  hospital  or  alms-liouse 
here  in  Appleby  town,  for  which  I purchased  lands,  viz.  the 
manor  of  Brougham  the  fourth  day  of  February  following : and 
the  lands,  called  St.  Nicholas,  near  Appleby,  the  29th  day  of 
December,  1652 ; which  alms-house  was  quite  finished,  and  the 
9 mother 
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mother  and  twelve  sisters  placed  in  it  in  January  and  February 
1653* 

Colby,  in  this  parish,  belonged  to  a family  of  its  own  name 
from  Henry  II.  to  the  time  of  Richard  II.  when  Margaret  de 
Colby  was  married  to  Thomas  de  Maller.stang:  From  1402,  till 

about  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  it  belonged  to  a family  of 
Warcops,  now  extinct.  The  priory  of  Wetheral,  and  the  see  and 
priory  of  Carlisle,  had  lands  here. 

Berwise  demesne  and  hall  in  Henry  III.^s  time  belonged  to 
Alan  de  Berwys,  who  obtained  a mandate  from  Pope  Alexander 
IV.  to  enforce  the  Bishop  of  Carlisle  to  grant  a licence  for  build- 
ing a chapel  in  his  grounds,  on  account  of  the  distance  of  the 
parish  church,  and  inundations  in  winter.  His  descendants  were 
here  in  1359.  In  the  reigns  of  Henry  VII.  and  VIIR  it  belonged 
to  Thomas  Roos,  Esq.  a descendant  of  whom  forfeited  it  by  steal- 
ing a silver  chalice  out  of  the  church.  Sir  John  Sudwick  sold  it 
to  Sir  John  Baker,  whose  widow  sold  it  to  Reginald  Dobson  of 
Dufton,  from  whom  it  descended  to  the  Metcalfes  of  Bellerby  in 
Yorkshire. 

Hoff  belonged  to  Sir  Hugh  de  Morville ; and  from  him  passed 
in  marriage  with  his  daughter  Ada  to  Thomas  de  Multon ; and 
from  him  to  the  Dacres  and  Howards  of  Gilsland,  from  whom 
the  manor  was  purchased  by  William  Williams,  their  steward  at 
Greystok  Castle.  His  second  daughter  married  John  Winder, 
Esq.  whose  son  devised  it  to  Edward  Milward,  Esq.  grandson, 
by  his  mother’s  side,  to  Dr.  Gibbon,  Dean  of  Carlisle,  who  mar- 
ried the  fourth  daughter  of  Mr.  Williams.  There  was  anciently 
a chapel  here.  At  the  south  end  of  the  old  bridge  at  Hoff,  is  a 
place,  called  in  Mr.  Machel’s  time  Douglas- Ing,  where,  it  is 
said,  a battle  was  fought  at  the  time  Appleby  was  burned,  and 
where  human  bones  have  been  dug  up. 

Bondgate  was  granted  by  King  John  to  Robert  de  Vetcri- 
pout,  under  tlie  name  of  Old  Appleby,  ivhere  the  bondmen 
VoL.  XV.  G dwell 
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dwell.  It  is  within  the  borough  of  Appleby,  and  situated  on  the 
east  side  of  the  river  Eden,  which  divides  it  from  the  parish  of 
St.  Lawrence.  Its  Church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael;  and  was 
given  by  Ranulph  de  Meschiens  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St. 
Mary^s,  York.  In  1658,  in  the  beginning  of  spring, says  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  did  I cause  Bondgate  church,  near 
Appleby,  to  be  pulled  down,  and  new  built  up  again  at  my  own 
charge  : and  it  was  wholly  finished  about  the  latter  end  of  April, 
1659,  for  which  God  be  praised.^^  The  following  inscription  is 
cut  in  wood  between  the  diancel  and  the  body  of  the  church: 
The  right  honourable  the  lady  Anne  Clifford,  countess  dowager 
of  Dorset,  Pembroke,  and  Montgomery,  repaired  this  church  a.  d. 
1658.”  On  its  north  side  is  a burial-place  of  the  Hiltons,  of 
Hilton,  in  this  parish;  and  Sir  William  English,  as  appears 
by  a lease  in  the  towuPs  chest,  dated  in  1466,  founded  a 
chantry  here.  The  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  since  the  year  1248,  has 
presented  to  this  vicarage.  In  this  street  are  the  County  Gaol 
and  the  House  of  Correction  for  the  East  and  West  Wards  of 
Westmorland,  both  of  which  were  presented  on  account  of  insuffi- 
ciency, at  the  assizes,  in  1812. 

At  the  north  end  of  Bondgate  is  Battlehurgh,  called,  in  Latin 
records,  Vicus  le  Fyte  ; and,  in  common  language,  Battlebarrow, 
where  was  a priory  for  Carmelites,  or  White  Friars,  founded  in 
1281  by  tlie  Lords  Clifford,  Percy,  and  Vescy.  It  was  granted, 
with  Hale  Grange,  and  the  manor  of  Hardendale  and  Wastdale, 
to  C.  Crakenthorp,  Esq.  in  1543,  for  the  sum  of  2551.  3s.  It 
stood  on  the  west  side  of  the  north  end  of  Battlehurgh,  but  has 
been  pulled  dqwn,  and  its  materials  converted  into  a dwelling- 
house.  A little  farther  to  the  north-w^est  w^as  the  Hospital  of 
St.  Nicholas^  a lazar-house,  given  by  John  de  Veteripont,  to  the 
abbey  of  Shap.  In  1544  its  possessions  were  granted  to  Thomas 
Lord  Wharton,  whose  successor,  Pliilip,  in  1613,  sold  them  for 
7001.  to  the  Fieldings,  of  Starforth ; of  whom  they  were  pur- 
chased, in  1632,  by  Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  and  by  her 
settled  upon  her  hospital  in  Appleby. 
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In  this  parish  of  St.  MichaePs  in  Appleby,  are  the  manors  of 
Crakenthorpe,  Helton-Bacon,  Murton,  and  Langton.  CraJzen- 
thorpe  (i.  e.  Crow-town)  Hall,  stands  delightfully  on  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Eden ; and,  till  of  late  years^  has  been  the  immemo- 
rial seat  of  the  Machels,  a Saxon  family,  to  whom  this  passage 
in  Domesday  probably  refers : In  Lonesdale  et  Cocrehain  ha- 

buerunt  Ulf  et  Machel  duas  carucatas  terrae  ad  geldura.^'  Ulf  is 
the  same  as  Wolf.  L^Ulf,  of  Kirkbythore,  gave  lands  to  the  abbey 
of  Holme  Cultram,  and  had  an  ancestor  called  Whelp.  Halth  le 
Machael,  in  Henry  I Ps  time,  gave  lands  at  this  place  to  the 
prior  of  Carlisle.  Whelp  and  chad  are  synonymous;  and  the 
name  of  the  family  was  frequently,  in  ancient  times,  written  Man- 
chael,  and  latinized  Malus  Catulus,  mischievous  whelp,  a term 
exceedingly  appropriate,  to  the  irritable  and  martial  spirit  which 
pervaded  this  family  for  many  generations.  In  the  time  of  Richard 
I.  Roger  Machel  was  lord-keeper  of  the  great  seal,  and  was 
drowned  off  the  coast  of  Cyprus  as  he  attended  the  king  to  the 
Holy-Land;  a place  at  Crakenthorpe,  called  Roger-hcved,  is 
said  to  be  named  after  him.  Thomas  Machel,  who  was  instituted 
into  the  rectory  of  Kirkbythore  in  1677,  made  a large  collection 
of  materials  relating  to  the  history  and  antiquities  of  Westmor- 
land, from  which  Mr.  Nicholson  and  Dr.  Burn  derived  consider- 
able assistance.  This  manor  is  placed  among  the  estates  of  the 
Veteriponts  and  Cliffords,  of  whom  the  Machels  held  it  by  corn- 
age  and  wardship.  Since  the  time  they  sold  it  to  the  late  Earl 
of  Lonsdale,  Crakenthorp-Hall  has  been  neglected. 

Nigh  the  way  side  between  Crakenthorpe  and  Kirkbythore,  on 
the  south  of  the  Roman  way,  is  a Roman  camp,  300  yards  in 
length,  and  150  in  breadth,  having  three  entrances  on  each  side 
and  at  each  end,  with  bulwarks  between  them ; and  at  about  a 
bow-shot  distance,  further  by  the  way -side,  is  a small  fort,  called 
Maiden-hold,  which  seems  to  have  been  as  a guard-house,  or 
watch-tower,  belonging  to  the  camp  ; and,  by  its  name,  may  pos- 
sibly have  some  relation  to  the  Maiden-way*  at  Kirkbythore  and 
Mai  den -Castle,  upon  Stanemore.f 

G 2 At 
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At  a place  called  MaclieFs  bank,  about  ten  yards  from  the 
Roman-way,  were  discovered,  in  ditching*,  three  urns  with  burnt 
bones  and  ashes  in  them : they  were  placed  contiguous  to  each 
other,  in  a triangular  form,  in  an  artificial  heap  of  clay,  a yard 
deep,  and  compassed  with  burnt  bones  and  black  ashes  to  within 
a foot  of  the  suiface,  the  remainder  being  closed  up  with  earth. 
About  fifty  yards  distant  from  these  wms  another  similar  pit  full 
of  ashes  and  burnt  bones,  but  without  urns. 

Helton-Bacon,  in  the  fourteenth  of  Edward  T.  was  held  by 
wardship  and  cornage  under  the  Veteripouts,  by  Thomas  de  Hel- 
lerton,  and  Robert  de  Bacon.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  V.  it  was 
held  by  Richard  Restwald  and  John  Helton;  and  afterwards  the 
Helton  family  occur  as  the  sole  proprietors,  till  they  sold  the 
manor  and  demesne,  in  1694,  to  Sir  John  Lowther,  except  a 
long  lease  of  the  royalties,  which  had  been  granted  to  the  Duke 
of  Bridgewater.  There  was  a chapel  about  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  this  village,  but  no  traces  of  it  are  now  left. 

Murton,  in  Latin  Morville,  is  enumerated  among  the  Vete- 
ripont  estates  in  2 Edward  I.  when  it  contained  six  free  tenants 
and  ten  bondmen.  At  this  time  120  acres  of  arable  land  here 
bore  the  annual  value  of  eight-pence  an  acre ; sixteen  acres  of 
meadow,  twelve-pence  ; and  five  acres  of  wood,  six-pence  an  acre, 
without  waste. The  perquisites  of  the  free-court  of  the  ville 
w'ere  two  shillings  annually.  In  the  time  of  Edward  II.  the  manor 
was  held  by  the  Musgraves,  of  Musgrave,  with  whom  it  conti- 
nued till  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  of  Hartley  Castle,  in  1612, 
sold  it  to  the  Hiltons,  of  Hilton,  who  then  quitted  their  seat  there 
to  reside  at  Murtoii-hall,  wliich  stands  under  a conical  hill  called 
Mell-fell,  and  near  one  of  a similar  form,  but  loftier  size,  called 
Murton  Pike.,  Part  of  this  demesne  was  sold  to  Mr.  Fletcher  of 
Strickland  : the  rest  of  it  to  Sir  Jolm  Low  tlier. 

Langton  is  supposed  to  have  been  well  inhabited  in  ancient 
times,  and  to  have  had  a church  or  chapel  at  a place  uear  It, 
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called  Kirhhergh,  wliich  was  always  held  free  and  independent 
of  the  manor.’'  It  was  purchased  by  Robert  de  Veteripont,  of 
Ada,  daughter  of  John  Talebois,  and  widow  of  Robert  de  Clive- 
land,  unto  whom  it  had  descended  from  her  mother.  An  inqui- 
sition, dated  KI28,  tells  us,  that  Langton  is  the  site  of  a cer- 
tain manor  burned  by  the  Scots,  worth  nothing  yearly,  for  want 
of  tenants,  and  by  reason  of  the  destruction  made  by  the  Scots." 
Among  other  issues,  a like  document,  in  1421,  sets  forth  one 
fulling-mill,  6s.  8d.  and  140  acres  of  pasture,  at  one  penny 
each. 

Appleby  has  produced  the  following  eminent  men  : lliomas  de 
Veteripont,  confirmed  Bishop  of  Carlisle  Nov.  5,  1255.  Tho- 
mas de  Applebij,  consecrated  bishop  of  the  same  diocese  in  1363; 
died  Dec.  5,  1395.  Roger  de  Appleby  became  prior  of  St.  Pe- 
ter’s, near  Trimme,  in  Ireland,  and  was  preferred  by  the  pope  to 
the  bishopric  of  Ossory  ; he  died  in  1404.  Dr.  Christopher 
Potter,  provost  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  prebendary  of 
Windsor,  and  dean  of  Worcester.  He  was  vice-chancellor  of 
Oxford  when  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  and  sent  all  his  plate  to 
the  king,  saying,  he  would  drink  as  Diogenes  did,  in  the  hollow 
of  his  hand,  before  his  majesty  should  want.  One  Knot,  a Jesuit, 
published  a book,  intituled,  Charity  Mistaken,’’  which  Dr. 
Potter  answered  in  a treatise,  named  Want  of  Charity  justly 
charged  on  all  such  Romanists  as  affirm  that  Protestancy  destroys 
Salvation.  Oxford,  1633.’’  Knot  replied  in  Mercy  and  Truth, 
or  Charity  maintained  by  Catholics,  anno  1634  but  the  doctor, 
finding  controversy  endless,  refused  a second  reply,  consigning 
his  adversary  to  Mr.  Chillingworth,  who  confuted  him  excel- 
lently. lie  was  appointed  to  the  deanery  of  Durham  ; but  died 
March  3,  1645,  before  he  was  installed. 

Dueton  is  the  name  of  a parish,  which  is  a rectory,  and  con- 
tains one  manor.  In  ancient  times  it  was  held  of  the  lords  of 
Appleby  by  the  barons  of  Greystock  and  their  successors,  till 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  granted  a lease  of  it  for  ninety-nine 
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years  to  Sir  Christopher  Clapham,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the 
omission  of  the  prohibitory  clause  respecting  waste,  cut  down 
Dufton  wood,  and  sold  it  for  more  than  he  gave  for  his  lease. 
The  remainder  of  the  term,  and,  afterwards,  the  perpetuity  of 
the  estate,  were  purchased  by  the  Winders,  of  Lorton,  in  Cum- 
berland, from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Mil  ward  family,  who  sold  it 
to  the  late  Earl  of  Thanet. 

M A ETON,  anciently  written  Merton,  derives  its  name  from  a 
vierBy  or  lake,  at  the  end  of  the  village.  It  is  a parish,  con- 
taining the  three  manors  and  villages  of  Marton,  Brampton,  and 
Knock,  all  ancient  possessions  of  the  Veteriponts.  The  church 
stands  in  a central  situation,  in  the  fields  of  Brampton : in  its 
windows  are  the  arms  of  Greystock,  Dacre,  Lancaster,  and 
Wharton.  The  manor  of  Marton,  after  being  held  by  a family 
of  knights  called  Gray,  was  in  the  king's  hands  in  1526;  and, 
at  present,  in  possession  of  the  house  of  Lowther.  Brampton 
was  held  by  the  Grey  stocks  and  the  Lancasters,  of  Sockbridge, 
with  the  three  co-heiresses  of  which  last  family  it  was  divided. 
Sir  Thomas  Burton,  knight,  an  Oliverian  by  profession,  but  se- 
cretly a partizan  of  the  king,  rebuilt  Brampton-hall,  which  he 
sold  to  the  Bakers,  of  Ellemore,  who  demolished  it.  Knock,  also 
called  Knock- Shalcock,  was  in  the  tenure  of  the  Boyvilles  till  it 
fell  to  the  Rookbys,  whose  heiress  married  Sir  John  de  Lan- 
caster, of  Howgill  Castle;  after  whose  deatli  it  was  divided 
between  two  of  his  four  coheiresses,  one  moiety  falling  "to 
Christian,  married  to  Sir  Robert  de  Harrington  ; and  the  other 
to  Elizabeth,  married  to  Robert  Crakenthorpe,  Esq.  since  whose 
time  it  reverted  to  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  with  whom  it  conti- 
nues. As  old ‘as  Knock  Cross,”  is  a proverbial  expression  in 
this  part  of  Westmorland.  The  inhabitants  of  this  place  had  in 
ancient  times  a chapel  of  ease  at  ChapeUFlats,  near  Dufton  : an 
aisle  in  Marton  church  is  called  Knock-porch,  and  has  a window 
cjiiblazoned  with  the  Clifford’s  arms. 

KiRKuyTHORp,  to  distinguish  it  from  other  neighbouring 
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Vhurch  toivns,  such  as  tliat  of  Stephen,  and  those  in  Kent-dale 
and  Lune-dale,  was  denominated  the  Towcr-kirk-town ; for 
tor,  thor,  and  thorn,  in  Saxon ; tore  and  toren,  doorc,  and 
dome,  in  Belgic ; and  turris  in  Latin,  not  to  mention  words 
of  similar  sound  and  import  in  other  languages,  signify  a tower, 
castle,  or  other  place  or  article  of  defence,  and  in  this  instance 
the  second  of  these  terms  is  applied  to  the  Roman  station,  at  pre- 
sent, called  Whelp  Castle,  and  the  Burwens.  The  Thorntons 
in  England  are  numerous,  and  of  obvious  derivation ; but  it  is 
matter  of  surprise  that  any  reasoning,  especially  of  the  learned, 
should  have  associated  this  place  with  the  inscription  of  a singular 
coin,  in  Mr.  Thoresby^s  museum,  inscribed  THORGUT  LUNTIS, 
that  is,  Thorgut  London^ ; for  the  supposition,  that  a Pagan  temple 
of  the  god  Thor  stood  here,  is  grounded  on  nothing  but  idle  con- 
jecture. The  same  criticism  applies  to  Thursby,  anciently 
Thoresby,  in  Cumberland.  The  Church  of  Kirbythore  is  a 
rectory,  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Its  founder  is  unknown.  The 
present  structure  is  very  ancient  Gothic,  as  appears  by  the  form 
of  its  windows  ; yet  a Saxon  cross  carved  on  a stone,  built  up  in 
the  inside  of  its  tower,  doubtless,  belonged  to  a former  edifi(e; 
probably  to  that  which  contributed  to  give  name  to  this  parish. 
Adam  de  Kirkbythore  sold  its  advowson,  with  the  chapels  of 
Soureby  and  Milleburnto  Robert  de  Veteripont,  the  original  deed 
of  which  sale  is  at  present  in  Appleby  Castle.  In  1280  Bisliop 
Irton  certified  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  that,  on  account 
of  his  opposing  the  admission  of  a foreigner  under  lay-patronage 

G 4 into 

* The  head  on  this  coin  was  supposed  by  Bishop  Nicholson  to  represent 
the  god  Thor,  and  he  interpreted  the  inscription  round  it  to  mean  The  face 
of  the  god  Thor  • but  Dr.  Hickes  thought  it  meant,  Thor  the  national  god, 
Keder,  however,  with  much  simplicity,  in  a critical  essay  upon  it,  at  Leipsicy 
170S,  4to.  and  in  his  “ Runse  in  immmis  vetustis,”  shews  the  liead  to  be 
meant  ior  the  figure  of  our  Saviour,  the  crosses  in  the  cemre  of  the  reverse  to 
be  Christian,  and  the  inscription  to  be  the  mint-master’s  name,  and  the  place 
of  striking  it  j but  whether  this  Luntis  was  the  London  of  England,  or  Lnn- 
den  in  Sweden,  is  uncertain.  See  Diss,  &d  Kuvi,  Sax,  A Fountaine,  1655 
and  Gough,  III.  159. 
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into  this  church,  no  duty  had  been  performed  in  it  for  eight 
years*;  and,  Richard  Evenwode,  Abbot  of  Shap,  being  pre- 
sented to  it  by  Henry,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  had  writings  drawn 
up,  money  advanced  for,  fines  and  seal  fees,  and  all  requisite  con- 
sents obtained  for  appropriating  it  to  the  Abbey  of  Shap,  in 
1526 ; but  the  fever  of  Reformation  paralized  his  avarice,  and 
soon  after  brought  on  the  Dissolution.  In  the  abbot^s  instruc- 
tions to  his  agent  in  this  business,  among  many  other  courtly 
and  curious  items,  is  the  following : That  ye  remember  to  thank 

Mr.  Hughes  for  his  payns  hertofor  takyn  in  these  premises,  and 
desire  him  of  his  goode  continuance  of  the  same  ; and  according 
to  Mr.  Blenkansope  promess,  and  yours,  he  shall  have  such  a 
nagge  as  I trust  shall  content  him,  to  be  delivered  at  such  tyme 
as  he  thincke  goode  to  send  for  the  same.^^  As  he  probably  en- 
joyed this  benefice  after  he  lost  his  abbacy,  we  have  a reason 
for  the  great  bell  of  Shap  Abbey  finding  its  way  to  this  church. 
There  are  four  shields  charged  with  armorial  bearings  on  project- 
ing stones  above  the  communion  table ; and  tombs  of  the  Daltons 
of  Acornbank  in  the  chancel. 

This  manor  was  held  of  the  barons  of  Westmorland,  and  the 
register  of  Holme  Cultram  has  several  ancient  grants,  which 
shew  that  in  the  time  of  King  Stephen,  or  Henry  II.  it  belonged 
to  one  Whelp,  from  whom  Whelp-Castle  probably  derives  its 
name.  Whelp  was  succeeded  by  his  son.  Gam  el  ; his  grandson, 
Waldeve ; and  his  great  grandson  John,  who  took  the  surname 
of  de  Kirkhythore,  and  sold  the  advowson  of  the  church  here  to 
Robert  de  Veteripont.  Gilbert  de  Kirkbythore  was  ilie  next  in 
descent,  and,  like  his  predecessors,  a liberal  benefactor  to  the 
Abbey  of  Holme  ‘Cultram.  Their  descendant,  John,  in  1452; 
held  three  parts  of  the  manor,  and  after  him  there  is  no  further 
account  of  his  family;  but  at  this  time  John  de  Wharton,  a 
cadet  of  the  family  at  Wharton  Hall,  held  a fourth  part  of  it  of 
Ralph  de  Pudsey  of  Berford  upon  Tees ; which  moiety  his  de- 
scendants, in  1526,  held  under  Thomas  Pudsey,  and  the  other 
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three  parts  under  the  Earl  of  Cumberland;  and  in  this  shape  it 
came  down  to  the  late  William  Wharton,  Esq.  of  Gilliiig,  in 
Yorkshire,  who,  dying  without  issue,  his  property  fell  to  his 
three  sisters,  and  was  left  by  Margaret,  the  eldest  of  them,  to 
John  Wharton,  Esq.  of  Skelton  Castle,  M.  P.  for  Beverley, 
and  son  of  J.  Hall  Stevenson,  author  of  the  Crazy  Tales. 

In  the  middle  of  the  village  of  Kirkbythore  are  remains  of  a 
Roman  station,  supposed  by  Camden  to  be  the  Galgacim  of  the 
Romans.  Ward  and  Horsley  make  it  Brovonacce;  but  Reynolds, 
commencing  the  second  Antonine  Iter  in  Scotland,  contends  that 
Carlisle  was  Castra  Exploratorum ; Plumpton  walls,  Luguvalium; 
Brougham,  Voreda ; Kirkbythore,  Brocavum ; and  Brugh,  Bro- 
vonacse.  At  present  it  is  called  by  aiitiquaries  Whelp  Castle, 
and  by  the  people  in  its  neighbourliood  the  High  Burwens,  Its 
site  has  been  judiciously  chosen,  having  the  brook  Troutbeck, 
and  a morass  on  the  south,  and  a descent  from  it  on  every  side. 
Its  width  from  east  to  west  is  about  160  yards.  The  foundations 
of  its  vallum  are  very  perceptible  at  tlie  south  east  corner,  and 
its  whole  area  is  circumscribed  with  strong  lines.  A vaulted 
conduit  traverses  it  from  east  to  west,  and  then  turns  southwards 
into  the  sw^ampy  ground,  as  is  evident  from  the  grass  upon  its 
track  being  scorched  in  summer.  The  high  road  between  the 
lower  and  upper  part  of  the  village  runs  a little  within  its 
southern  wail,  on  the  outside  of  which  the  ground  is  still  uneven 
with  foundations  of  buildings,  as  it  also  is  on  the  west  side. 
There  are  stronger  appearances  of  the  field  walls  towards  Temple- 
sowerby  having  been  built  out  of  its  ruins,  than  any  of  the  houses 
in  the  village  ; in  one  of  these  walls,  by  the  side  of  the  high- 
way, we  found  large  masses  of  the  cement  used  in  Rointin  baths, 
and  had  authentic  information  of  an  hypocaustum  having  been 
opened  here  several  years  since : which  was  doubtless  a part  of 
the  building  which  Mr.  Machel  found,  in  1687 : among  the  old 
foundations,  he  says,  a wall  appeared,  made  up  of  four  others 
of  hewn  stone,  each  two  feet  four  inches  thick.  The  outer- 
most wall  was  strongly  cemented  to  the  very  foundation  with  the 
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best  Roman  mortar,  seeming  to  be  a composition  of  lime,  gravel, 
and  brick/'  In  another  part  was  found  an  altar,  inscribed 
FORTUNAE  SERVATRICl;  also  leaden  pipes,  and  a drain 
through  the  four-fold  wall.  Also  divers  arched  vaults  under- 
ground, flagged  with  stone,  or  paved  with  brick,  about  ten  inches 
square,  and  two  thick,  and  some  two  feet  square,  and  two  and 
a half  inches  thick.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  town,  near  the 
bridge,  he  also  found  a well,  out  of  which  were  taken  several 
urns,  fine  earthen  vessels,  the  head  of  a spear,  and  sandals,  the 
soles  of  which  were  sewed  with  leather,  and  stuck  full  of  nails*. 
A moose  deer's  horn  was  found  two  feet  under  ground,  by  the 
washing  away  of  the  bank,  near  the  confluence  of  the  Trout- 
beck  and  Eden,  and  was  in  the  collection  of  the  late  John  Dalston^ 
Esq.  of  Acorn-bank. 

Camden  found  an  altar  here  inscribed 

DEO  BELATUCAD 
RO  LIB.  VOTU 
M FECIT 
lOLUS. 

which  Horsley  t saw  at  Appleby,  with  H.  M.  EST  gallagi  {Hoc 
monumentum  est  Gallagi)  cut  under  it  by  R.  Bainbrigg.  Mr. 
Machel,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  mentioned  a pattera 

found  here,  inscribed  ,^«.TIAN  IMP In  1739,  was  found, 

ill  a field  wall  near  the  Rectory,  the  upper  half  of  an  altar,  in^* 
scribed 

lOVl  SBRA?\ 

L/r-ALEmSO~FALF 

This  fragment  we  saw  in  a wall  before  a house  in  the  upper 
part  of  Kirkbythore.  Another  fragment  was  found  beginning, 

ANTONIA. 

* Fliilos.  Trans,  tor  1684.  Abridg.  Vol.  Ill . p,  25.  Burn  I.  380. 
t Brit.  Rom.  258. 
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ANTONIA.  There  were  likewise  other  Roman  letters  and  carv- 
ings in  the  walls  and  door  lintels  in  this  place*. 

The  Roman  way,  called  Maiden  Way,  branches  off  here,  and 
terminates  at  Caervoraii,  on  the  Piets  Wall.  It  is  mentioned  in 
an  ancient  deed,  under  the  name  of  Maydengate : gate  in  this 
county  has  still  the  same  meaning  as  road,  or  loay.  Burivens 
Hill,  at  Hale-loaning-end,  half  a mile  along  the  Maiden  way  from 
Kirkbythore,  is  a Roman  castra  aestiva. 

Templesowerby  is  a genteel  and  well  built  village,  sur- 
rounded with  fertile  lands,  and  watered  on  the  west  by  the  river 
Eden.  Adam,  son  of  Waldeve  of  Kirkbythore,  granted,  as  we 
have  seen,  tlie  advowson  of  the  chapel  of  Sonreby  to  Robert  de 
Veteripont,  before  the  year  1228.  After  this  time  the  manor  be- 
came a possession  of  the  Knights  Templars,  whether  by  grant  of 
the  Veteriponts,  or  the  Kirkbythore  family,  or  by  some  other,  does 
not  certainly  appear  ; but  when  it  came  into  their  hands  it  re- 
ceived its  initial  name,  probably,  to  distinguish  it  from  other 
Sowerbys  in  the  north  of  England.  They  were  instituted  at  Je- 
rusalem in  1118;  settled  in  Holburne  early  in  the  reign  of  King 
Stephen ; and  were  suppressed  by  Pope  Clement  the  Fifth,  in  a 
general  council  at  Vienna,  in  13J2.  Their  possessions  here  were 
afterwards  held  in  capite,  as  an  escheat  regal,  by  Robert  de  Clif- 
ford, till  they  were  given  by  Parliament,  in  1323,  to  the  Knights 
Hospitallers.  At  the  Dissolution  they  were  granted,  with  other 
monastic  property,  and  five  forfeited  manors  of  Henry  Percy, 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  to  Thomas  Dalston,  Esq.  of  Acorn  bank, 
who,  in  conformity  to  a decree  of  the  Lord  President  and  council 
at  York  for  the  northern  parts,  about  the  year  1574,  granted  to 
the  tenants  of  the  manor  a lease  for  one  thousand  years,  of  all 
their  dwellings,  appurtenances,  and  one  half  of  their  lands  and 
common  rights,  at  the  annual  rent  of  four  marks.  These  tenants 
still  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  manors  of  the  Knights  T<  n.plars 
and  Hospitallers:  they  are  said  to  be  free  where  the  king  is 
free.  The  lease  of  Down  Moor  granted  by  Henry  Craken^ 

thorpe. 
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thorpe.  Esq.  to  Robert  Teasdale  and  others,  for  one  thousand 
years  for  a small  annual  rent,  is  dated  July  10,  1591.  The 
chapel  is  extraparochial ; was  handsomely  rebuilt  in  1754,  and 
soon  after  had  an  elegant  aisle  added  to  it  by  the  Dalstons,  of  ' 
Acornback.  Its  tower  was  built  in  1808.  One  hundred  yards 
south  of  the  fourteenth  milestone  from  Brough,  a Roman  mile- 
pillar  still  remains  in  its  original  situation,  among  a bed  of 
furze  on  the  hedge-side.  The  Bridge  over  the  Eden,  below 
1’emplesowerby  was  built  by  subscription,  in  1575 : and  swept 
away  by  a great  flood,  in  1748,  when  it  was  rebuilt  at  the  ex- 
pense of  5501.  After  taking  up  the  frames  on  which  it  was 
built,  and  digging  deeper,  a second  set  of  frames  were  found,  both 
of  them  of  fine  sound  oak. 

Acounbank  stands  about  a mile  east  of  Templesowerby.  Pro- 
digious stumps  of  oak  trees,  in  the  ascent  toward  it,  still  point  out 
the  origin  of  its  name.  This  mansion  contains  many  e5fcelient 
paintings.  Thomas  Dalston,  Esq.  who  bought  this  manor,  was  the 
eleventh  in  descent  from  the  first  of  that  name  at  Dalston,  in 
Cumberland.  He  was  twice  married,  and  by  his  second  wife  had 
Christopher  Dalston  Esq.  of  Uldale,  who  granted  the  above-men- 
tioned lease  to  the  tenants  at  Templesowerby.  His  grandson, 
Christopher,  settled  here,  and  was  knighted  by  King  James,  in 
Brougham  Castle,  in  1617.  Over  John,  the  next  in  descent,  is 
the  following  epitaph,  in  Kirkby there  Church;  Dr.  Burn’s  copy 
of  it  is  miserably  garbled  and  incorrect: 

Sublus  reconditur  depositum  mortale  Johannis  Dalston  de  Acornhans 
infra  Comitalura  Westmoricc  Armigeri,  Filii  Christopheri  Dalston  Equitis 
Aurati.  Dnm  in  vivis  erat  magnnm  se  prsebuit  virtutum  omnium  exemplar, 
«era'.  posteritali  iraitandum.  Pietate,  prudentia,  morum  candore,  et  prona  in 
omnes  benevolentia,  inter  populares  suos  diu  emicuit,  Paternum  genus  duxit 
a Roberto  de  Dalston,  fratre  IIuberti  de  Vallibus,  consanguineo  Runulphi 
de  Micenis,  cuIWill.  I.  (conquestor  dictus)  Cumbriam  dedit.  Primatn 
juventiitem  humanioribus  literis  imbuit  Collegium  Regiiise  quod  Oxoniis  est : 
Juris  municipialis  scientii  Hospitiitm  Graiense  quod  Landini.  Patriae  restitu- 
tus  officia  justiciarii  ad  pacein,  locum-tencntis,  deputati  et  nuncil  de  burgo 
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Aballaba  ad  parliament,  per  quindecem  annos  bene  et  fideliter  gessit.  Bello 
civili  quod  exarsit,  A.  D.  a partibus  regius  fortiter  stetlt : prae  ea  per- 

duellionura  rabie  gravia  passus.  Publicis  negotiis  maxitne  idoneus^  inlra 
piivatam  vitam  se  contiuuit ; satius  ducens  liospitalitatem  inter  vicinos  colere; 
rem  familiarem  augerl ; slbi  suisque  saperi,  Matrimonio  accepit  Luciam 
filiam  imicam  et  haeredem  Eichardi  Fallowfeild  de  Strickland-magna  intra 
aoTum  Westmorise,  arm.  quae  niaternum  stemma  habnit  de  farailia  de  Lowther 
Hall.  Ex  ilia  suscepit  filios  filiasque  XXT.  (viz.)  Christopherura,  Thornam, 
Georgium,  Willielmum,  Carolum,  Elizabethan!,  Franciscam,  Luciam,  Janam, 
Dorotheam,  Margaretam,  et  Decern  alios,  qui  sub  ipsa  infanlia  morti  ces- 
serunt.  Animam  Deo  resignavit  apud  piaediolum  suum  de  Mill-rig,  XIII, 
die  mensis  Aprili,  A.  D.  MDCXCIL 

T.  Filius  Pient.  P. 

From  this  John  there  were  three  descents  of  Dalstons  in  the 
male  line,  when,  by  failure  of  issue,  the  estate  went  to  his  grand- 
son Henry,  third  son  of  Christopher.  Henryks  son.  Sir  William 
Dalston,  knight,  dying  also  without  issue,  was  succeeded  by  his 
sister  Mary,  wife  of  William  Norton,  Esq.  whose  daughter  Mary 

married  Hodgson,  Esq.  and  their  daughter  Mary  John 

Bozeman,  Esq.  of  Aycliffe,  the  present  proprietor  of  this  sweet 
demesne. 

Howgill  Castle,  the  capital  seat  of  the  extensive  manor  of 
Milbourne,  stands  on  elevated  ground,  under  Dunfell,  and  over- 
looks all  the  campaign  parts  of  Westmorland.  ""  The  walls  were 
formerly,  and  some  of  them  are  yet  ten  and  a half  feet  thick.^^ 
Underneath  it  were  large  arched  vaults,  for  the  safety  of  cattle 
by  night  against  the  border  mosstroopers.  At  present  it  is  oc- 
cupied merely  as  a farmhouse.  King  John  granted  the  forest  of 
Milbourne  to  William  de  Sluteviile,  whose  successor  Nicholas 
granted  the  village  and  grange  to  Robert  de  Veteripont,  who 
gave  the  latter  to  the  Abbey  of  Shap.  In  1309,  Patrick,  Earl 
of  Dunbar,  held  this  manor  of  the  Cliffords,  but  forfeited  it  for  ad- 
hering to  Robert  Brace.  In  1327,  John  de  Lancaster  of  Holgill 
son  of  Roger  de  Lancaster  and  Philippa  de  Bolbeck  of  Sock- 
bridge,  represented  tills  county  in  Parliament.  Sir  Jolm  de  Lan- 
caster, eldest  son  of  his  brother  William,  succeeded  him,  after 
^ whom 
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whom  there  were  three  other  knights  in  direct  descent,  when, 
their  several  estates  at  Deepdale,  Blencoyne,  Holgil,  Knocks 
Salcok,  Milbourne,  Lowenthwaite,  Rydal,  and  Loughrigg,”  were 
divided  amongst  four  daughters,  coheiresses.  Elizabeth,  the 
youngest,  married  Robert  de  Crakenthorpe,  and  had  How- 
gill  for  her  portion.  Their  son  Ambrose  had  three  daughters, 
the  oldest  of  whom  married  Sir  Thomas  Sandford  of  Askham,? 
Knight,  whose  third  son  Richard  Sandford,  Esq.  settled  here  i 
his  grandson  Thomas  was  created  a baronet,  and  succeeded  by 
his  son  Thomas,  who  **  was  murdered  in  London,  September,  8, 
1675,  by  Henry  Symbal  and  Wm.  Jones,  who  were  executed  for 
the  same ; of  which  there  was  a printed  account  in  the  year  1680.^^ 
His  son.  Sir  Richard  Sandford,  baronet,  is  said  to  have  been 
born  in  the  same  hour  that  his  father  fell : but,  dhing  without 
issue,  his  title  became  extinct,  and  his  estates  devolved  upon 
his  sister  Mary,  wife  of  Robert  Honeywood,  Esq.  of  Markus 
Hall,  in  Essex,  whose  youngest  son,  Philip,  a lieutenant-ge- 
neral ill  the  army,  by  the  death  of  two  elder  brothers,  without 
surviving  male  issue,  became  possessor  of  this  place.  After  his 
death  it  was  sold  to  the  late  Earl  of  Thanet. 

In  this  manor  is  a round  fort,  surrounded  by  deep  ditches,  and 
called  Green  Castle.  It  is  on  the  south  end  of  Dunfell.  Near 
it  an  altar  was  found,  inscribed  DEO  SILVANO.  This,  per- 
haps, like  the  altar  at  Stanhope,  was  dedicated  by  some  hunter. 
The  Silvan  God  is  also  mentioned  on  inscriptions  at  Lancaster, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  in  Reinesius’  Syntagma,  pp.  138, 
141,  148.  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  east  of  Milbourne,  are 
appearances  of  circular  camps  and  entrenchments,  probably  works 
of  the  Britons many  marks  of  roads,  forts,  and  agriculture  of 
a barbarous  people,  indeed  appear  on  the  sides  of  these  moun- 
tains where  the  plough  has  not  yet  reached : and  the  number 
and  strength  of  the  Roman  camps  between  Crakenthorpe  Moor 
and  the  foot  of  Crossfell  are  a kind  of  proofs  that  the  Britons 
made  stout  resistance  in  these  parts.  The  Maideuway  was  pro- 
bably only  made  with  a view  of  getting  possession  of  tlicse 
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heiglits,  for  a part  of  it,  between  the  north  end  of  Crossfell,  and 
the  station  at  Whitley  Castle,  had  never  been  finished. 

Milbourne  and  Grange  are  handsome  villages,^'  holden  of 
Howgill  Castle.  At  the  former  place  is  a chapel  under  Kirkby- 
thore,  in  which  are  tombs  of  the  Sandfords;  and  where  it  is 
supposed  there  was  a chantry  founded  by  Robert  de  Veteripont. 

The  Manor  of  Newbiggen  was  granted  by  Gamel,  son  of 
Whelp,  to  Robert,  dapifer  de  Appleby,  who  thereupon  assumed 
the  name  of  Newbiggen,  w^hich  continued,  with  this  estate  in  his 
heirs  male,  till  Edward  the  Second’s  time,  when  Emma,  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  Robert  de  Newbiggen,  married  Robert 
de  Crakenthorpe,  whose  family  in  uninterrupted  succession  re- 
mained here  till  the  death  of  the  late  James  Crakenthorpe,  Esq. 
who  left  his  estates  to  his  sister  Dorothy,  married  to  William 
Cookson,  Esq.  of  Penrith,  who  took  the  name  of  Crakenthorpe ; 
his  grandson  William  Crakenthorpe,  Esq.  is  its  present  pro- 
prietor. 

Newbiggen  Hall  stands  in  a woody  and  sequestered  vale,  at 
the  north  end  of  a village  of  its  own  name,  and  by  the  margin  of 
a fine  rivulet.  It  is  a low  unique-looking  building,  with  this  in- 
scription over  its  front  door  : 

Christopher  Crakenthorp  men  did  me  call. 

Who  in  my  tyme  did  builde  this  hall. 

And  framed  it  as  you  may  see. 

One  thousand  five  hundred  thirty  and  three. 

The  church  of  Newbiggen  is  small,  and  contains  little  re- 
markable, except  the  Clifford’s  arms  in  one  window,  a monk  with 
a pastoral  staff  in  another,  and  against  the  south  wall  this  distich, 
dated  1686, 

This  place  is  assigned  here  as  you  see, 

• For  the  patron  of  the  Church  interred  to  be, 
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Richard  Crakenthorpe  brought  reputation  to  this  family, 
by  his  singular  virtues  and  learning,  for  which  he  was  made  the 
king^s  chaplain,  and  preferred  by  Sir  JohnLeveson  to  the  rectory 
of  Black-Notley,  near  Braintree,  in  Essex  ; but  far  short  of  his 
deserts,  as  all  who  knew  him  believed ; for  he  was  replenished 
with  all  kinds  of  virtue  and  learning : being  a great  philosopher, 
a profound  divine,  a subtle  canonist,  and  so  well  versed  with  the 
fathers,  councils,  and  schoolmen,  that  none  in  his  time  went  be- 
yond him,  as  his  writings  sufficiently  prove.  King  James  I, 
used  to  say  he  ought  to  have  been  made  a bishop  ; but  he  never 
made  him  one;  so  that  he  died  rector  of  Black  Notley,  and  was 
buried  in  the  chancel  there,  Nov.  25,  1624.’^'^*  He  married  Mary 
liudy  Honeywood,  of  Mark’s  Hall  in  Essex. 

Upon  the  Written-Crag,  as  the  country  people  call  it, 
at  Croicdundale  (i.  e.  the  dale  receiving  the  united  streams  from 
Croix-iell  and  dun-feW,)  were  the  following  inscriptions  commu- 
nicated to  Camden,  by  R.  Bainbrigg,  and  copied  by  Horsley  from 
fac  similes  of  the  originals  in  Bainbrigg’s  collection  at  Appleby ; 

1.  C.  VARRONIVS 
- . . ESSVS  LEG  XX. vv, 

£.  A EL  LVCANVS 
TR  LEG  II  AVG  C 

1.  Caius  Varonius  ....  essus  Legionis  vicessimjB  valeutis  victricis, 

2.  iElius  Lucamis  tribunus  legionis  secundae  Augustae. 

In  this  copy  is  also  added  a line  at  the  bottom,  what  was 
taken  to  be  the  name  of  the  consuls:  it  w^as  in  large  letters  on  a 
neighbouring  rock;  but  is  now  almost  effaced.  In  Camden  the 
words  are  CN.  OCT  COT  COSS.  and  in  Mr.  Bainbrigg’s  they 
are  the  same  f no  such  consuls  occur.  Bainbrigg  copied  them 
on  stone  like  a single  inscription,  and  added  below  : q.  s.  s.  s. 
A P.  crawdvndale  ; quce  supra  scripta  sunt  apud  Crawdmi- 
dale.  The  first  inscription,  by  working  a quarry  about  forty 

years 
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years  since  was  cut  away,  and  part  of  it  is  now  over  the  doer  of 
Mr.  Atkinson’s  granary  at  Underwood,  near  Milbourne,  What  re« 
mains  on  the  stone  over  the  door  is : 

VARR 

ESSVS  LEG  XX  , 

V 

Mr.  Machel  found  another  inscription  here  on  the  face  of  the 
^ grand  rock.” 

yLJECklX  AVOi 
CO 

Centurio  Legionis  secundco  Augustcc  et  ticessinicB  Ddlentis 
tictricis.  The  C and  other  imperfect  letters  below  have  per^ 
haps  been  the  names  of  the  consuls  taken  notice  of  by  Camden.” 
The  stones  dug  up  in  the  Burwens,  at  Kirkbythore,  have  un- 
doubtedly been  brought  from  this  quarry : inscriptions  of  this 
kind  occur  at  HelbeckScar,  on  the  river  Gelt,  and  at  Lenge  Crag, 
near  Naworth  Castle,  in  Gilsland,  whence  the  stones  for  the 
Piets’  wall  were  taken  : also  at  Shawk. 

At  Crawdundale-wath,”  says  Camden,  are  to  be  seen, 
ditches,  ramparts,  and  hills  thrown  up.”  These  works  are  about 
half  a mile  south-east  of  the  Written-rock;  and  according  to  the 
tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  were  anciently  called  Castra 
Loscar  : their  present  name  is  Uoscar  Crofts.  They  cover  about 
twenty  acres  of  ground : the  main  fort  is  100  yards  square,  and 
has  had  buildings  within  it : its  approaches  are  still  evident,  and 
its  corners  obtuse. 

Brovacum,  * md  Brovonac^e,  the  former  mentioned  in  the 
VoL.  XV.  H " fifth, 

* The  fallacy  of  Camden’s  favourite  method  of  settling  the  Reman 
Geography  of  Britain  by  similarity  of  sound  between  ancient  and  modem 
names,  is  no  where  more  clearly  exemplified  than  in  his  placing  Aballaba  at 
Appleby,  and  in  telling  us  that  the  name  Brocovum,  or  Broconiacum,  as  he 
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fiftli,  and  the  latter  in  the  second  Antonine  iter,  have  often  been 
confounded  with  each  other,  and  witli  the  Borcomcum  and  the 
Braboniacum  of  tiie  Noiithi;  but  they  are  doubtless  names  of 
distinct  places,  and  we  agree  with  Horsley  and  Gough,  in  placing 
Brovacum,  at  Brougham  Castle,  concerning  which  Leland  tells 
us  Ther  is  an  old  castle  on  the  ...  side  of  Eden  water,  called 
Burgh.  About  a dim  fiom  the  castle  is  a village  called 
Burgham,  and  there  is  a great  pilgrimage  to  onr  Lady.  At 
Burgham  is  an  old  castle  that  the  common  people  there  say  doth 
sink.  About  this  Burgham  ploughmen  find  in  the  fields  many 
square  stones,  tokens  of  old  buildings.  The  castle  is  set  in  a 
strong  place,  by  reason  of  river.s  inclosing  the  country  there- 
abouts.^^ * Some  coins  and  nrns  have  been  found  here,^'  and 
the  place  has  ail  the  usual  evidence  of  a Roman  station  it 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lowther,  about  two  stone  casts  from 
the  castle,  and  its  form  and  extent  may  be  easily  traced  f . It 
has  formed  an  area  and  out-work  one  hundred  and  twenty  paces 
square,  defended  by  a vallum  and  outward  ditch ; both  at  this 
time  very  discernible.^^  j Here  Horsley  mentions  a fragment  of 
an  altar,  inscribed  PRO  SE  ET  SVIS9L9L9M9  ; remarkable  only 
for  the  form  and  size  of  the  stops.  He  saw  many  fragments  of 
altars  and  inscriptions  at  the  ball ; and  in  the  wall  by  the  Ro- 
man road  beyond  the  castle ; and  near  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke's pillar,  a pretty  buslo,  part  of  a funeral  monument,  and  fur- 
ther on  another  has  relievo,  much  defaced.  He  imagined  the 
higli  ground  by  this  pillar,  where  most  of  the  inscriptions  were 
found,was  the  site  of  the  city,  rather  perhaps  of  the  pomoerium,  or 
cemetery;  for  it  is  to  this  day  called  the  burial-ground;  and  urns 
3«id  coins,  among,  the  rest,  a Faustina,  have  been  dug  out  of  it. 

At 

Isas  it,  remains  almost  unaltered  ; for  we  still  call  it  Brougharo.”  Horsier 
rightly  derives  Brougham  from  Burg-heem  i.  e.  Caslle-town  ; and  Leland,  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  the  castle  and  the  village,  shews  he  was  acquainted  witk 
iktf  true  etymology  of  Brougham. 

* It.  VII.  63.  + Hors.  Brit.  Rom.  p.  297. 

t Hutc.  E.XC.  p.  49,  Anno  1776> 
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At  the  confluence  of  the  Loder  and  Emot/^  says  Camden,  in 
the  year  1602,  was  found  a stone  in  honour  of  Constantine  the 
Great : 


• IMP  • 

Imperatori 

• C • VAL 

Caio  Valerio 

CONST 

Const- 

ANTING 

antino 

PIENT 

pientissimo 

AVG: 

Augusto. 

Horsely  says  it  is  of  a later  date  than  that  found  on  the  wall  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  as  is  manifest  from  the  title 
Augusto/'  He  obtained  his  copy  among  the  stones  at  Appleby 
school ; but  would  not  vouch  for  its  being  the  original,  which 
Camden  saw,  or  at  least  mentions."*^  He  found  another  which 
was  once  inserted  in  the  wall  under  it,  though  now  they  are 
lying  loose  upon  the  ground/^  It  is  modern,  and  perhaps  added 
by  Mr.  Bainbrigg : 

H.  L .INVENT . E 
BROVONACI 

i.  e.  Hie  lapis  inventus  est,  Brovonaci ; for  Camden  placed  that 
station  here.  To  this  station  must  be  referred  another  inscrip* 
tion,  whose  original  I would  gladly  have  recovered,  but  could 
not.  According  to  Burton  and  Gale  it  was  found  near  Lowther, 
or  at  least  was  to  be  seen  there.  But  I was  told  of  two  or  three 
stones  with  inscriptions  upon  them,  which  the  masons  had  lately 
destroyed  at  Appleby,  and  perhaps  this  might  be  one  of  the  num- 
ber. The  copy  of  the  inscription  is  doubtless  incorrect,  which 
runs  thus;^^ 

DEABVS  MATRIBVS 
TRAMAI.  VEX  CERMA. 

P.  V.  R.  D-  PRO  SALVTE 
RFS.  L.  M. 


U2 


Gale 
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Gale  reads  it  Brarnse  vexiilatio  Germanorura,  &c.^^ ; but 
Horseley  rightly  observes,  that  "^it  is  evident  from  the  inscription 
at  Great  Salkeld,  in  Cumberland,  that  the  true  reading  must  be  ; 
Deahus  Matrihus  tram  A,  for  tramarznis.  The  letters  and  stops 
in  the  third  line  are  certainly  Wrong,  and  perhaps  it  has  been  no 
more  than  norvm,  that  is  Vexiilatio  G er manor uzn  ; and  the 
F in  the  last  line  may  have  been  a P,  so  that  the  whole  in- 
scription has  stood  thus  : 

Deabds  Matribus  Deahus  matrihus 

Tramar.  Vex.  Germa  Tramarinis  Vexiilatio  German 

NORUM  PRO  Salute  norum  pro  salute 

R P.  V,  s.  L.  M.  Reipuhlicce  votum  solvit  liberus  meriid. 

The  following  inscription  is  on  a plain  mural  altar,  formerly 
built  up  in  the  stable  at  Brougham  Castle  ; but  presented  lately 
to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Newcastle-Upon-Tyne,  by  Mr.  G.r 
A.  Dickson. 


History,”  says  Mr.  Gro^se,  has  not  recorded  the  builder  of 
Brougham  Castle,  or  handed  down  to  us  the  time  when  it  was 
erected;  but  its  style  of  architecture,  and  particularly  that  of 
the  keep,  indubitably  pronounces  it  Roman.”  This,  however,  is 
a mere  flourish  of  conjecture  ; for  an  inquisition  records  that  the 
prior  of  Carlisle,  during  the  minority  of  John  de  Veteripont,  suf- 
fered the  wails  and  house  of  Brougham  to  go  to  decay  for  want  of- 
repairing  the  gutters  thereof.  The  expression  house  seems  to 
infer  that  licence  at  that  time  had  not  been  procured  to  embattle 
it.  Roger  Lord  Clifford,  son  of  Isabella  de  Veteripont,  built  the 
gleatest  part  of  the  castle  and  placed  over  its  inner  door  this 


D E O 
BLATVCAoRO 
AVDAGVS 
V S P ss 


Deo 

Belafucadro 

Audagus 

votUm  solvens  posuit  sanctisslmej 


inscription : 


WESTMO  RIBAND. 


iOl 


kiscriptioli : SpaOe  * By  an  inquisition  taken 

after  his  death  its  castellany  was  found  to  consist  of  eighty  acres 
of  arable  land,  forty  acres  of  meadow,  three  cotterels,  and  a 
water-mill.  His  grandson  Robert  built  its  eastern  parts,  where 
iiis  arms,  with  those  of  his  wife,  were  cut  in  stone.  An  in- 
quisition, in  1403,  found  it  and  its  demesne  worth  nothing  be- 
cause it  lieth  altogether  waste  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of 
the  country  by  the  Scots  and  a like  authority  made,  in  1421, 
says,  it  had  a yearly  rent  of  twenty  quarters  of  oats,  and  thirty 
shillings  from  the  vills  of  Glyburne,  Wynanderwath,  and 
Brougham ; and  twenty-two  quarters  of  oats  from  Clifton.  The 
Countess  of  Pembroke  relates  that  Henry,  Earl  of  Cumberland, 
when  he  was  but  Lord  Clifford,  ruled  bis  father’s  estate ; and 
that  he  with  his  father  Francis,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  did  mag- 
nihcetitly  entertain  King  James,  at  Brougham  Castle,  on  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  days  of  August  1617,  on  his  return 
from  his  last  journey  out  of  Scotland.”  The  next  account  w^ 
have  of  it  is  from  the  following  inscription  : 

This  Brougham  Castle  was  repaired  by  the  Ladie  Anne  Cliiford,Conntesse 
dowager  of  Pembroke,  Dorset,  and  Montgomery,  Baronesse  ClitFord,  West- 
merland  and  Vescie,  Ladie  of  the  honour  of  Skipton  in  Craven,  and  high 
sherilfesse  by  inheritance  of  the  countie  of  Westmeriand,  in  the  yeares  1651 
and  1652,  alter  it  had  Jayen  ruinous  ever  since  about  August  1617,  when 
King  James  lay  in  it  ibr  a time,  in  his  journie  out  of  Scotland,  towards  Lon- 
don, until  this  time,  Isa.  c>  LVIII.  v.  12.  God’s  name  be  praised.” 

The  Countess  Anne,  also,  tells  us  Ithat  After  I had  been 
there  myself  to  direct  the  biiikling  of  it,  did  I cause  my  old  de- 
cayed castle  of  Brougham  to  be  repaired,  and  also  the  tower 
called  the  Roman  Tower,  in  the  said  old  castle,  and  the  court 
house,  for  keeping  mj'^  courts  in,  with  some  dozen  or  fourteen 
rooms  to  be  built  in  it  upon  the  old  foundation.”  f The  tower 
of  leagues  and  the  Pagan  tower,  and  a state  room  called 
Gregstocke  Chamher,  are  mentioned  in  her  Memoirs;  hut  the 

H 3 room 
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room  in  which  her  father  was  born,  her  blessed  mother”  died, 
and  King  James  lodged  in  1617,  she  never  fails  to  mention,  as  being 
that  in  which  she  laid,  in  all  her  visits  to  this  place.  A gar- 
rison of  foot  soldiers  was  put  in  it  for  a short  time,  in  August 
1659  A'^ter  the  death  of  the  Countess  it  appears  to  have 
been  neglected.  Its  stone,  timber,  and  lead,  were  sold  for  1001. 
to  Mr.  John  Monkhouse  and  Mr.  Adderton,  two  attornies  in  Pen- 
rith, who  disposed  of  them  in  public  sales,  the  first  of  which  was 
on  the  Coronation  of  George  I.  1714.  The  wainscotting  was 
purchased  by  the  neighbouring  villagers,  among  whom  specimens 
of  it  still  remain,  f 

The  approach  to  this  castle,  says  Hutchinson,  in  an  account 
written  in  1776,  is  gu  irded  by  an  outw;  rd-vaulted  galeway,  and 
tower,  with  a portcullis : and,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty 
paces,  an  inroad  vaulted  gateway  of  ribbed  arches,  with  a port- 
cullis ; through  which  you  enter  a spacious  area,  defended  by 
lofty  towers. 

The  side  next  the  river  is  divided  by  three  square  towers ; 
from  thence,  on  either  hand,  a little  wing  falls  back,  the  one 
leading  to  the  gateway,  the  other  connected  with  the  out- 
works, which  extend  to  a considerable  distance  along  a grassy 
plain  of  pasture  ground,  terminated  by  a turret,  one  of  the  out- 
posts of  the  castle.  The  centre  of  the  building  is  a lofty 
square  tower : the  shattered  turrets  which  form  the  angles,  and 
the  hanging  galleries  are  overgrown  v*fith  shrubs.  The  lower 
apartment  in  the  principar tower  still  remains  entire;  being  a 
square  of  twenty  feet,  covered  with  a vaulted  roof  of  stone,  con- 
sisting of  eight  arches  of  light  and  excellent  workmanship.  The 
groins  are  ornamenfed  with  various  grotesque  heads,  and  sup- 
ported in  the  centre  by  an  octagon  pillar  about  four  feet  in 
circumference,  with  a capital  and  base  of  Norman  architecture. 
In  the  centre  of  each  arch  rings  are  fixed,  as  if  desiged  for  lamps 
to  illuminate  the  vault.  From  the  construction  of  this  cell,  and 
its  situation  in  the  chief  tower  of  the  fortress,  it  is  not  probable 

it 
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it  was  formed  for  a prison;  bat  rather  as  used  at  the  time  of 
siege  and  assault,  as  the  retreat  of  tlie  chief  ? ersons  of  the  house- 
hold you  descend  to  it  by  several  steps  : all  th  othtr  “ apart- 

ments are  destroyed/^  Tiie  outward  gateway  is  maddcolated,  and 
has  the  arms  of  Vaux  (chegny,  or  and  gules)  on  its  tower  f . 

Dr.  Campbell  relates  that  Walter  de  Burgham  was  Lord  of  the 
Manor  of  Brongham,  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 
Odard  de  Burgham  was  third  in  command  in  the  garrison,  which 
delivered  up  Appkby  Castle  to  the  Scots  in  1175;  and  Gilbert 
de  Burgham,  in  the  time  of  King  John,  or  Henry  IH.  gave  the 
advow'son  of  the  church,  and  one  half  of  tlie  village  of  Brougham, 
to  his  Lord  Robeit  de  Veteriposit,  of  whom  he  held  in  drengage, 
that  the  otlier  half  might  be  free  of  that  service.  In  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.  it  was  divided  among  three  coheiresses,  and  so 
continued  in  three  portions  til!,  in  1676,  it  was  united  in  James 
Bird,  Esq,  whose  ancestors  came  from  Burd-Oswaid,  in  Cumber- 
laud,  and  settled  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  This  gentleman 
was  a lawyer,  and  steward  to  tlie  Earl  of  Thanet.  He  made  a 
considerable  collection  of  matters  relating  to  the  tenures  of  the 
several  manors  holden  of  the  Lords  of  V/estmorland,  chiefly  froni 
the  evidences  at  Appleby  Castle;  of  which  one  copy  remains  at 
Rydal-Hall.  Other  collections  he  made  relating  to  divers  mat- 
ters of  antiquity  in  both  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
morland, unto  which  Bishop  Nicholson  sometimes  refers;  which, 
it  is  feared,  are  now  all  lost,"*^  He  had  nine  sons,  who  all  ar- 
rived at  manhood,  but  died  without  issue  before  him.  At  his 
death  the  estate  was  sold  to  John  Brougham,  Esq.  of  Scales, 
in  Cumberland,  descended  from  a younger  branch  of  the  ancient 
lords  of  this  place;  he  entailed  it  upon  four  nephews,  from  the 
youngest  of  whom  its  present  possessor,  Henry  Broug^m,  Esq. 
a distinguished  barrister,  and  member  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
is  descended.  His  seat  called  Brougham  Hall  is  often  styled 
Birdnest,  from  belonging  to  the  family  of  Bird.  It  stands  unoii 
% woody  eminence  on  the  east  side  of  the  Lowther;  and  from  the 

H 4 rich-. 
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richness,  variety,  and  extent  of  the  prospect  from  its  fine  ter- 
races, is  often  styled  the  Windsor  of  the  North.  Its  hall  is 
lofty,  and  lighted  by  five  Gothic  windows,  each  completely 
fitted  up  with  painted  glass,  some  of  which  is  of  the  old  stain, 
and  has  been  anciently  there,  particularly  the  arms  of  the  family 
over  the  door  : some  of  it  is  of  modern  painters,  and  placed  there 
by  the  late  Mr.  Brougham.  The  subjects  are  of  various  kinds, 
scripture  pieces,  Dutch  figures,,  landscapes,  fruit,  and  flowers, 
and  the  tout  ensemble  produces  an  admirable  efiect.^^*  Nearly 
adjoining  to  it  is  the  chapel  of  Brougham,  dedicated  to  St.  Wil- 
frid, as  appears  by  the  rector  of  Brougham  agreeing,  in  1393, 
to  find  in  it  two  seargies  afore  St.  Wilfrey,  at  his  own  proper 
costs at  which  time  it  was  endowed  with  lands  adjoining  to  it; 
but  these  have  since  been  exchanged  for  others  contiguous  to  the 
glebe  of  the  church.  In  1658  and  1659,  the  Countess  of  Pem- 
broke rebuilt  it ; and  the  rector  of  the  parish  performs  evening 
service  in  it  when  the  family  are  resident. 

The  parish  church  of  Brougham  is  called  Ninekirks,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Ninian.  It  stands  in  a 
charming  and  sequestered  situation,  on  the  banks  of  the  Eamont. 

In  the  beginning  of  this  summer,  1659,^^  says  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  a little  before  my  coming  out  of  Westmorland,  did 
1 cause  the  church  of  Ninekirks  to  be  pulled  down  and  new  built 
up  again,  in  the  same  place,  larger  and  bigger  than  it  was  before, 
which  was  finished  the  latter  end  of  this  summer,  though  myself 
and  my  family  were  then  at  my  castle  in  Craven  : and  this  church 
of  Ninekirks  would,  in  all  likelihood,  have  fallen  down,  it  was  so 
ruinous,  if  it  had  not  been  repaired  by  me.f  It  is  a rectory, 
in  the  advowson  of  the  Earl  of  Thanet. 

3’he  Park,  or  Forest  of  Whinfell,  was  anciently  written 
Qwynnefel.  It  was  also  called  the  Manor  of  Oglebird,  under 
which  style  it  has  a court  leet  holden  within  it.  The  drengage 
service,  payable  to  it  by  the  manors  of  Brougham  and  Clifton, 

was 
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was  converted  into  free  service  by  Hugh  de  Morville.  Robert  de 
i Veteripont’s  grant  from  King  John  restrained  him  and  his  ser» 

! vants  from  committing  waste  in  the  woods  of  Whinfel ; and  from 
suffering  his  servants  to  hunt  tbere  in  his  absence  during  the 
i king’s  life.  Till  the  beginning  of  last  century  it  was  famous  for 
I its  prodigious  oaks  : a trio  of  them,  called  the  Three  Brothers, 

' were  the  giants  of  the  forest ; and  a part  of  the  skeleton  of  one 
I of  them,  called  The  Three  Brothers  Tree,  thirteen  yards  in  girth 
i a considerable  way  from  the  root,”'^  was  remaining  within  the 

! last  twenty  years.  Wlien  the  timber  here  began  to  be  cut  down, 

, pxtensive  tanneries  were  established  at  Temple-Sowerby  ; and 
chiefly  supplied  with  skins  landed  at  Whitehaven  from  Ireland 
, and  America.  A large  portion  *of  the  park  was  divided  into 

i farms  in  1767  if  and  the  whole  of  it  in  1801,  when  its  deer  were 

i finally  destroyed. 

The  Harts’  Horyi  Tree,  which  grew  by  the  way  side  near 
j Hornhy-Hall,  had  its  name  from  a pair  of  horns  being  hung  up 
j in  it,  after  a memorable  chase  in  the  summer  of  1333  or  1331. 

I At  that  time  Edward  Baiiol  visited  Robert  de  Clifford  in  his 

! castles  in  Westmorland,  and  amused  himself  with  stag-hunting. 
One  day  a greyhound  started  a stag  ; and,  after  chasing  it  to  Red» 
kirks,  j in  Scotland,  and  back  again,  the  stag  vaulted  the  park- 
paling, but  instantly  died  ; and  the  dog,  in  attempting  to  clear  it, 

fell  backwards  and  expired,  which  caused  the  following  rhyme  to 

\ 

be  made : 

Hercules  killed  Hart  a-greese. 

And  Hart  a-greese  killed  Hercules. 

The  stag’s  horns  were  nailed  upon  a neighbouring  oak,  and 
tlsere  continued  growing  as  it  were  natuially  in  the  tree,  iiil 

that 

* Burn,  I.  S48.  t Clarke’s  ^ur.  p.  5. 

So  say  the  Countess’s  Memoirs ; but  they  probably  mistake  Redkirks 
for  Ninekirks  in  tliis  parish.  A runnel,  called  Harl-hurn-Sike,  in  Wliinfell- 
park,  is  mentioned  in  the  partition  of  the  V'^eteripont  estate  between  Isabella 
^nd  Idonca.— 
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that  in  the  year  1648,  one  of  these  horns  was  broken  down  by 
some  of  the  army,  and  the  other  was  broken  down  this  year,  1658; 
so  that  there  is  now  no  part  remaining  : the  tree  itself  being  de- 
cayed, and  the  bark  of  it  so  peeled  off^  that  it  cannot  last  long/^* 
A part  of  its  trunk,  however,  existed  about  eighteen  years  since, 
and  its  root  is  not  yet  entirely  obliterated. 

On  the  east  side  of  this  park  is  Julianas  Bower,  famous  for 
its  being  the  residence  of  Julian,  mistress  of  Roger  de  Clifford, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  The  Pembroke 
memoirs  call  it  ‘‘  a little  house  hard  by  Whinfell-park,  the  lower 
foundations  of  which  standeth  still,  though  all  tlie  wall  be  down 
long  since.  This  record  also  mentions  the  Three  Brother  Tree 
and  Julian’s  Bower,  as  curiosities  visited  by  strangers  in  the 
Countess  of  Pembroke’s  time,  prior  to  which  a shooting  seat  had 
been  erected  near  these  ruins,  for  she  tells  us,  that  her  grandson, 
Mr.  John  Tufton,  and  others  at  one  time,  alighted  in  their  way 
over  Whin  field  at  Julian’s  Bower,  to  see  ail  the  rooms  and 

places  about  it.”  Its  liall  was  spacious,  wainscoted,  and  hung 
round  with  prodigious  stag’s  horns,  and  other  trophies  of  the 
field.  One  of  the  rooms  was  hung  with  very  elegant  tapestry: 
but  since  it  w'as  converted  into  a farm-house  all  these  relics  of 
ancient  times  have  been  destroyed. 

In  1654,  Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  appropriated  one-third 
of  the  manor  of  Brougliam,  which  she  had  lately  purchased,  to 
the  maintenance  of  her  hospital  in  Appleby ; also  four  pounds 
yearly  to  the  poor  of  tiie  parish  of  Brougham,  i^servirig  to  her- 
self the  netegeid,  and  certain  other  rights  : and  two  years  after 
she  caused  a hand, some  octagonal  pillar,  with  dials  on  two  of  its 
sides ; on  another  the  arms  of  the  Vet eri pouts,  and  Clifford  im- 
paling Russel,  surmounted  by  an  earl’s  coronet ; and  on  the  other 
the  following  inscription,  to  be  erected  by  the  way-side  near 
Brougham : 

» Tbm 

* Peiub.  Hera.  I.  2x3, 
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.ft  This  pillar  was  erected,  anno  1656, 

By  the  right  hon.  Ann  Countesse  dowager  of 
Pembroke,  and  sole  heir  of  the  right 
Honourable  George  Earl  of  Cumberland,  &c. 

For  a memorial  of  her  last  parting  in  this  place. 

With  her  good  and  pious  mother,  the  right  honourable 
Margaret  Countess  Dowager  of  Cumberland, 

The  second  of  April,  1616.  In  memory  whereof 
She  also  left  an  annuity  of  four  pounds. 

To  be  distributed  to  the  poor  within  this 
Parish  of  Brougham,  every  second  day  of  April 
For  ever,  upon  this  stone  table, 

Laus  Deo.” 

In  1 778,  while  a rabbit-warren  was  improving  on  the  north  side 
©f  Berwick-hill,  within  the  precincts  of  this  forest,  the  plough 
turned  up  a curious  brotche  of  pure  gold,  weighing  nineteen  dwts. 
It  is  in  the  collectiou  of  Mrs.  Atkinson,  of  Temple  Sowerhy.  It 
consists  of  two  semicircles  joined  together,  with  clasped  hands 
neatly  carved.  It  has  a lip  and  socket  for  a tongue,  which  is 
wanting.  Between  the  hands  each  limb  is  hexangular,  and  the 
inner  and  outer  margins,  and  the  two  sides  adjoining  them,  neatly 
carved  with  Saxo-Gothic  ornaments.  The  upper  and  lowest  sides 
hear  the  following  inscription,  in  relief: 

to  n * l|u  my  tronght  3f  phgtf} 
anB  to  ye ; maty  moBit  htigt 

The  hall  of  JVinanderwath,  and  its  demesne,  were  sold  by 
George,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  to  the  Braithwaites,of  Warcop, 
who  sold  them  to  the  Wyvill  family,  with  whose  posterity  they 
continue.  The  site  of  the  chapel  at  this  place  is  still  pointed 
out.  Though  the  v/liole  demesne  is  within  the  precincts  of  the 
parish  of  Brougham,  yet  it  belongs  to  the  parish  of  Cliburn. 

Barton  was  a possession  of  the  Lancasters,  barons  of  Kendal ; 
and,  when  their  direct  male  line  was  determined,  at  the  death  of 
the  third  William  de  Lancaster,  this  part  was  settled  on  his  baa- 
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tard  brother,  Roger,  who  married  Philippa,  daughter  of  Hugh  d« 
Bolbeck,  a famous  Northumbrian  baron  : they  had  issue  John, 
William,  and  Christopher.  John  died  without  issue,  and  left 
Howgill  Castle  to  John,  eldest  son  of  his  brother  William,  and' 
his  property  here  to  his  brother  Chris iopher,  from  whom  de- 
scended the  Lancasters  of  Sockbridge  Hall,  an  old  mansion, 
about  a bow-shot  from  the  southern  margin  of  the  Eainont : it  is 
quadrangular,  with  three  descents  into  the  court-yard,  and  has  a 
slender  old  tower  over  the  hall  door.  On  the  ceiling,  in  plas- 
ter work,  in  the  old  dining-room,  are  the  arms  of  Lancaster  quar>^ 
tering  Hartsop,  and  empaling  Tankard,  viz.  a cheveron  charged 
with  three  annulets  between  three  escalops ; and  anotlier  coat, 
•viz.  a cheveron  charged  with  three  dower-de-lis.’^  Here  the 
Lancasters  continued  for  twelve  generations,  when  their  posr 
sessions,  about  the  year  1630,  were  added,  by  marriage  of  a 
coheiress,  and  the  purchase  of  her  other  sister^s  portions,  to  the 
estate  of  Sir  Christopher  Lowther,  of  St.  Bees  and  Whitehaven, 
baronet,  with  whose  posterity  they  have  since  continued.  The 
manor  of  Barton,  however,  went  from  the  Lancasters  to  the  Mul- 
tons,  of  Gilsland;  and  from  them  to  the  Dacres,  from  whom, 
w ilh  the  castle  and  manor  of  Dacre,  they  descended  to  the  co- 
heirs of  Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolk,  who  sold  them  to  the  Musgraves 
of  Edenhall,  and  they  to  the  Hazels  of  Dalemain. 

The  church  of  Barton  was  appropriated  by  Sir  John  de  Lan- 
caster, of  Sockbridge,  to  the  priory  of  Watre,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  L when  the  priory  received  twelve  pounds  a 
year,  and  the  incumbent  forty  pounds.  In  the  exchequer  there 
is  a record,  intituled,  De  Decimis  infra  baroniam  de  Barton  & 
aliis,  in  ComiVatu  Westmerland.  Trinitatis  Recorda  32  Eiiz. 
Kotulo  49.'^  This  church  is  a low  large  ediSce,  with  two  rows 
of  pillars.  Gothic  arches,  and  a low  broad  tower  between  the 
nave  and  the  chancel,  which,  after  being  several  years  in  a ruin- 
ous state,  has  been  lately  restored.  In  tlie  soutli  aisle  is  a grave- 
stone, with  a brass  fillet,  inscribed:  Here  lyeth  William 
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; Lancaster,  son  of  Christopher:  on  whose  soul  Jesu 
i have  mercy/*  In  the  chancel,  above  the  conmmnion-tahle,  are 
I five  rows  of  escutcheons,  seven  in  a row,  charged  with  the  arms 
j of  many  ancient  families  in  these  parts  : and  on  a brass  plate  in 
I the  chancel  is  this  inscription  : 

i|  Hie  jacefc  Francisca  Dawes,  filia  Thomse  Flecher  de  Strick- 
I land,  arraigeri,  natu  maxima;  perquam  charissima  qnidem  et 
I perdilecta  uxor  Lanceloti  Dawes  de  Barton-Kirke,  generosi. 
i Quae  huic  mundo,  spe  multo  melioris,  23®  Febi  valedixit  ; aimo 
j setatis  sum  23.  Annoque  D"‘  1673. 

Under  this  stone,  reader,  inter’d  doth  lyft 
Beauty  and  virtue’s  true  epitomy, 

At  her  appearance  the  noone  son 

Blush’d  and  shrunk  in  ’cause  quite  outdon* 

In  her  concenter’d  did  all  graces  dwell, 

God  pluck’d  niy  rose,  that  he  might  take  a smel. 

I’ll  sa;y  no  more  ; but  weeping  wish  I may 
Soone  with  thy  dear  chaste  ashes  com  to  lay. 

Sic  efflevit  maritus.” 

Barton  School  was  founded  in  1649,  by  Dr.  Gerard  Lang- 
baine,  and  Dr.  Lancelot  Dawes,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
Dr.  Adam  Airey,  Dr.  William  Lancaster,  and  a contribution 
among  the  parishioners,  endowed  it  liberally.  These  four  divines 
were  natives  of  this  parish.  Dr.  Lancaster  was  born  at  Sock-^ 
bridge,  and  became  vicar  of  St.  Martin’s  in  the  Field,  and  pro- 
vost of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  to  which  also  he  was  a liberal 
benefactor ; Dawes  was  a fellow  of  Queen’s,  and  a prebendary 
of  Carlisle;  Airey  was  sometime  principal  of  Edmund  Hall; 
and  Langbaine,  born  at  Barton-kirk,  about  1608,  was  scholar, 
fellow,  and  provost,  of  Queen’s.  Re  printed  an  edition  of  Longi- 
nus, and  other  learned  works.  He  was  an  ingenious  man,  as 
his  Greek  and  Latin  poems  shew;  a good  linguist,  as  his  many 
translations  prove ; an  excellent  antiquary,  as  his  lectures  in  the 
University  demonstrated;  a good  man,  as  being  Bishop  Usher’s 
1 bosom 
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bosom  friend  ; and  a great  scholar,  as  being  one  of  Mr.  Selden^* 
trustees.  He  died  in  1657,  of  a great  cold  he  got  in  studying.”* 
His  son,  Gerard  Langbaine,  born,  in  1656,  became  beadle 
at  law  at  Oxford,  and  published  an  Appendix  to  the  University/ 
Catalogue  of  Graduates,  and  an  Account  of  the  English  Dra- 
matic Poets,  8vo.  He  died  in  1692. f 

The  village  of  Barton  is  at  present  inconsiderable  ; though 
in  the  reign  of  King  John  it  had  sufficient  consequence  to  have  a 
market  granted  at  it,  at  the  intercession  of  William  de  Lancaster, 
baron  of  Kendal.  At  the  village  of  Pooley,  which  is  pleasantly 
seated  under  Dunmallet,  at  the  foot  of  Uliis-water,  there  seems 
formerly  to  have  been  a market  for  fish,  from  a fair  stone  cross, 
with  steps  or  seats  about  it,  on  the  top  of  which  are  the  Dacres 
arms.  This  cross  was  repaired  by  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  as  appears 
by  this  inscription  on  its  weathercock,  Thomas  Earle  of  Sus- 
sex, May  2,  1679.” 

Yanwath,  sometimes  written  Yane-which,  was  the  only  part 
of  the  large  parish  of  Barton  which  was  not  held  under  the 
barons  of  Kendal.  The  Greystock  family,  in  1314,  held  it  of 
the  Cliffords.  It  was  afterwards  a possession  of  the  Threlkelds, 
of  Threlkeld,  till  Grace,  a coheiress  of  Sir  Lancelot,  Son  of  that 
Sir  Lancelot,  who  married  the  widow  of  John  de  Clifford,  carried 
it  by  marriage  to  Thomas  Dudley,  with  whose  posterity  it  con- 
tinued four  descents,  when  Christopher  Dudley,  Esq.  about  the 
year  1654,  sold  it  to  Sir  John  liowther,  Bart.with  whose  posterity 
it  still  continues.  The  hall  stands  on  a precipice  over  the  river 
Eamoiit.  It  is  quadrangular  ; hath  an  agreeable  aspect ; and, 
at  a distance,  hath  the  appearance  of  a small  castle.  Over  the 
gate  hath  been  a chapel ; and  at  the  south  corner  has  ijeen  a 
handsome  tower,  w ith  turrets  and  battlements.”  It  is  built  in 
the  style  of  most  of  the  border  towers ; and  has  still  an  interest- 
ing  appearance.  At  the  end  of  Yanwath-wood,  opposite  Low- 
ther-hall,  is  a round  fortification,  called  Castlesteads  : and,  in  a 
held  between  Yanwath  and  Eamont-bridge,  in  1800,  was  found 
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ander  an  artificial  hillock,  a complete  circle  of  stones,  inclosing’ 
an  area  of  nine  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  a 
slab  of  free-stone,  supported  like  a bench  on  pillars  of  the  sam# 
stone  :*  pieces  of  armour  were  found  in  it;  and  it  had  all  th« 
usual  evidence  of  an  ancient  burial-place. 

, At  the  south  end  of  the  village  of  Eamont,  (vulgarly  called  Yearn-* 
mon  Bridge,)  is  Arthur’s  Round-table,  a curious  circle,  con- 
sisting of  a high  dyke  of  earth,  and  a deep  foss  within,  surround- 
ing an  area  twenty-nine  yards  in  diameter.  It  has  two  entrances 
exactly  opposite  to  each  oilier,  and  forming  an  uninterrupted 
plane  through  the  ditch  from  the  outside  of  the  table  to  its  area. 
Some  suppose  it  to  have  been  designed  for  tilting  matches,  and 
that  the  champions  entered  at  each  opening  :f  otliers  that  it  was 
a Roman  amphithealre.t  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  is  still 
traditionally  extolled  in  these  parts  for  his  great  splendour  and 
hospitality  while  he  was  governor  of  the  neighbouring  castle  of 
Renrith,  which  induces  Hutchinson  to  suppose  this  circus  may 
have  been  in  use  as  a tilting-ground  in  his  time.§  On  the 
adjoining  plain  are  a larger  ring,  with  low  ramparts,  and  some 
smaller  ones,  at  present  scarcely  visible,  as  if  gymnastic  exer- 
cises, for  which  this  county  is  still  famous,  had  been  practised 
in  them.  Circles,  indeed,  have  been  the  theatres  of  contests  irt 
every  age.  In  sudden  quarrels  the  mob  formed  themselves  into  d 
ring,  in  which  the  parlies  settled  the  dispute  by  single  combat? 

Considere  duces  et  vulgi  stanle  corona 
Surgit  ad  hos,  &c.  , 

Entelhis  threw  his  huge  gauntlets  in  medium ; and,  afteJ 
stripping,  offhis  garments  media  constitit  arena.”  The  same 
custom  is  observable  in  the  qommon  cock-fights  and  boxing- 
matches  of  this  day.  The  games  of  the  South-Sea  islanders 
IV ere  performed  in  circles.  Saxo  Grammaticus  tells  ns  that  the 

duels 
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duels  of  tlie  northern  nations  were  fought  in  rings ; and  wheti 
the  occasion  was  particular,  as  in  the  contentions  of  princes  or 
nohleraen,  the  circus  was  formed  with  wooden  pales,  or  witli  turf 
or  stones.  The  spectators  stood  upon  the  terrace;  and,  at  the 
signal  of  the  heralds,  the  combatants  rushed  upon  the  area  from 
the  opposite  entrances.  We  copy  Saxo’s  account  of  the  duel 
between  Ubbo  and  Slavus  t — Necmoras  circulatur  campus,  mi- 
lite  circus  stipatur,  concurrimt  pugiles,  fit  frangorj  fremit  specta- 
trix  turba  votorum  discors.  Excandescunt  igitur  athletse  animis> 
et  mutuis  in  vulneribus  ruentes,  eandem  lucis,  ac  pugnse  exitium 
sortiuntur”.  The  conquered  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  fune- 
ral rites  when  the  contention  had  originated  in  a point  of  honour; 
if  not,  their  flesh  was  given  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field.”  The  tumult  near  the  tiltiug-grounds  on 
Thornborough  Common,  strengthen  the  conjecture  that  places  of 
this  kind  were  used  in  contests  of  honour. 

Bishop  Gibson  has  taken  much  pains  to  prove  that  this  place 
and  Mayborough  are  memorials  of  a peace  which  Constantine^ 
king  of  Scotland,  Huval,  king  of  the  western  Britons,  and  Wuer^ 
king  of  the  Wenti,  were  forced  to  make  with  king  Athelstan, 
June  27,  926.  Hovedon  and  Simeon,  of  Durham,*  mention  this 
convention,  and  say  it  was  held  at  a place  called  Eimotun, 
Previous  to  this  treaty,  Athelstan  and  Constantine  had  entered 
into  a friendly  alliance  at  Dacor,-\  which  Camden  thinks  was 
the  same  as  Dacre,  in  jCuniberland,  a village  about  three  miles 
west  of  this  place. 

Mayborough  is  seated  on  a gentle  eminence  on  the  west-* 
side  of  Eamont-bridge.  It  consists  of  a circular  barrier  of  loose 
stones,  near  thirty  yards  wide  at  the  base,  and  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  feet  high  in  tire  centre  : the  entrance  is  on  the  east,  about 
twelve  yards  wide,  and  the  area  about  one  hundred  yards  in  dia- 
meter. The  barrier  is  thinly  clothed  with  trees  and  shrubs. 
Near  the  centre  of  the  area  is  an  unhewn  column,  twelve  feet 
high,  and  twenty. five  feet  in  girth.  In  the  memory  of  persons 
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yet  alive  there  were  four  of  these  columns : the  three  that  were 
blasted  and  broken  formed  a square  with  that  which  remains. 
Four  also  stood  at  the  entrance,  namely,  one  at  each  exterior, 
and  one  at  each  interior  corner  of  the  barrier.  Many  of  the 
larger  stones,’^  says  Dr.  Burn,  were  taken  in  the  reign  of 
King  Henry  VI;  for  the  repairing  of  Kendal  castle  but  this 
he  advances  on  the  strength  of  mere  tradition ; and  the  circum- 
stance of  the  stones  being  all  of  the  loose  rounded  kind,  such  as 
the  beds  of  rivers  produce,  strongly  opposes  the  supposition  that 
the  barrier  was  ever  faced  with  regular  ashlar  work.  Indeed,  it 
has  altogether  the  appearance  of  being  constructed  by  a people 
unacquainted  with  the  art  of  masonry.  Pennant  conjectures  its 
use  to  have  been  the  same  with  that  at  Bryngwyn,  near  Trew- 
Dryw,  in  Anglesea,  a supreme  consistory  of  Druidical  admini- 
stration, as  the  British  names  import.  That  in  Anglesea  is  con- 
structed in  the  same  manner  as  this  ; but  at  present  there  are  no 
remains  of  columns  in  its  interior  part.”  Tacitus,  speaking  of 
Ostorius’s  attack  upon  the  camp  of  Caractacus,  says,  the  camp 
was  upon  the  top  of  a hill,  and  girt  round  with  a kind  of  vallum 
of  stone.  While  the  Romans  contended  on  the  outside  of  this 
barrier  the  battle  went  against  them  ; but,  as  soon  as  they  brought 
up  a battering  ram,  the  ill-constructed  mass  of  rocks  was  broken 
dov/n,  the  armies  came  to  close  attack,  and  the  barbarians  fled 
from  the  height.  Whether  the  barrier  of  Mayborough  was  con- 
structed for  purposes  of  war,  or  to  increase  the  religious  solem- 
nity of  a Druidical  court  or  temple,  or  to  answer  both  purposes, 
cannot  now  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  The 
tradition  of  the  neighbourhood  makes  it  a Roman  theatre,  where 
men  fought  with  wild  beasts,  and  that  the  obelisks  were  intended 
for  places  of  respite  and  refuge  for  the  human  combatants.* 
Hutchinson  thinks  it  was  appropriated  solely  to  religious  rites  ; 
that  here  the  pupils  received  their  documents  in  the  mysteries  of 
Druidism ; and  that  the  Romans  and  Saxons  had  convocations  and 
VoL.  XV.  I assemblies 
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assemblies  in  it  on  important  occasions.  Dr.  Stukeiy  supposed  it  a 
British  cursus.  West  derives  it  from  My  fir  ion,  a place  of  study 
and  contempiation.  Its  present  name  is  Saxon,  and  signifies  the 
Virgin,  or  Maiden^s  Fortress, 

Martmdule  has  its  name  from  the  martern,  an  animal  valuable 
for  its  fur,  and  which  Manwood,  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Forest 
liUws,  first  published  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  says,  was 
scarce  in  all  other  parts  of  England,  but  in  this  dale.  It  has  a 
small  chapel,  endowed  chiefly  by  allotments  of  Queen  Anne’s 
bounty.  This  manor  anciently  belonged  to  the  Multons  and 
Dacres;  and  now,  by  purchase,  to  the  Hasells,  of  Dalemain. 
Here  is  a kind  of  chace,  or  forest,  of  great  extent,  and  still 
plentifully  stocked  with  red  deer.  The  tenants  are  called  stroncs, 
and  are  bound  to  assist  their  lord  in  hunting  and  turning  the  deer 
on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  Each  time  they  are  called  out, 
every  four  of  them  have  an  allowance  of  eight-pence  in  ale  or 
other  liquor : and,  if  they  disobey  their  summons,  they  are  finable 
at  the  court  baron. 

Patterdale  is  supposed  to  have  its  name  from  its  chapel  being 
dedicated  to  St.  Patrick;  and  a well,  near  the  chapel,  called 
after  that  saint,  supports  t!ie  conjecture.  It  was  comprised  in 
the  grant  to  Roger  de  Lancaster,  in  1247.  This  dale  is  much 
admired  for  the  diversity  and  beauty  of  its  scenery.  It  is  sub- 
divided into  several  minor  branches,  all  skirted  with  green  inclo- 
smes,  and  watered  with  swift  limpid  brooks.  But  the  lake  of 
Ullswaler  is  its  chief  glory,  the  head  of  wliich  has  been  adorned 
with  three  or  four  gentlemen’s  seats.  Patterdale-hall  has  for 
many  generations  been  the  residence  of  the  ancestors  of  John 
Mounsey,  Esq.  its  present  owner : whose  forefathers,  from  time 

immemorial,  have  been  called  kings  of  Patterdale,  living,  as  it 
were,  in  another  world,  and  having  no  one  near  them  greater 
tiian  themselves.”  Their  mansion  has  been  lately  rebuilt.  Near 
it  is  a mill,  where  the  wool  produced  in  these  parts  is  carded. 
The  chapel  is  in  the  parish  of  Barton,  and  has  a yew-tree  of  large 
dimensions  in  its  yard.  Several  places  in  this  neighbourhood 
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still  preserve  their  British  names,  as  Glen-ridclen,  Glen-coyne, 
Glemara-park,  and  Helvellyii.  The  pass  out  of  this  dale,  tO” 
wards  Ambleside,  is  over  a high  mountain,  called  Kirkstone^ 
which  obtains  its  name  from  a kirock,  or  large  heap  of  stones, 
formerly  used  as  boundary  marks,  burial-places,  or  guides  for 
travellers ; there  are,  indeed,  several  of  these  here,  but  one  much 
larger  than  the  rest : they  stand  in  a place  called  Woundale ; 
and  the  chief  of  them  is  called  Woundale -raise. 

Clifton  is  the  name  of  a parish  and  manor,  which  are  com- 
mensurate. In  the  east  end  of  its  church  are  three  little  win- 
dows, in  one  of  which,  in  painted  glass,  is  the  portrait  of  a female 
in  the  posture  of  devotion;  at  her  feet  the  arms  of  the  Engaius 
(gules,  a bend  wavy,  with  six  crosses  fitchet,  or,  three  above  and 
three  below,)  and  above  her  head  Slngague ; in  the  middle 

window  is  a crucifix ; and  in  the  third,  in  Mr.  Macheks  time,  was 
a man,  leaning  his  head  on  his  right  hand,  and  holding  a book  in 
his  l^ft ; and  above  him  the  arms  of  the  Fallowfields,  of  Great 
Strickland. 

The  manor  of  Clifton  was  given  by  Sir  Hugh  de  Morville  to 
Gilbert  Engaine,  in  whose  family  it  continued  till  Eleanor,  sole 
heiress  of  Gilbert  Engaine,  in  1363,  married  William  Wybergh, 
of  St.  Bees,  with  whose  posterity  the  hall  and  demesne  still  continue. 
This  was  one  of  the  drengage  manors;  and  the  villagers  an- 
ciently paid  a boon  service,  which  was,  to  goto  St.  Bees  with  man 
and  horse,  to  fetch  from  thence  salt,  and  other  necessaries,  once 
a year ; but  they  enfranchised  this  by  the  payment  of  one  thou- 
sand pounds,  while  the  manor  was  mortgaged  to  Sir  John  Low- 
ther  in  the  time  of  King  Charles  I.  when  the  Wyberghs  suffered 
much  by  the  civil  wars.  The  hall  appears  to  have  been  built  by 
the  Engaines,  as  their  arms,  in  CromwelPs  time,  were  to  be  seen, 
carved  in  wood,  upon  the  latches  of  the  door,  and  other  places. 
It  is  a strong  building,  turretted  and  embrasured;  its  chapel  is 
in  ruins ; and,  indeed,  the  whole  edifice,  being  converted  into  a 
farm-house,  has  suffered  much  since  the  Wyberghs  discontinued  to 
live  at  it.  Near  tlie  village  of  Clifton  is  a well,  which  issues  out 
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of  a limestone  rock,  on  the  brink  of  the  river  Lowther ; and  ai 
which  a great  concourse  of  people  annually  assemble  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  May,  to  drink  its  water,  sweetened  with  sugar.  Dr^ 
Todd  says  it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  steel,  nitre,  and  vi* 
triol,  and  was  of  great  benefit  to  persons  afBicted  with  ulcers, 
sore  eyes,  and  scorbutic  complaints. 

As  there  was  a smart  contest  in  this  village  between  the  Pre- 
tender and  the  King’s  forces  in  the  rebellion  in  1745,  we  subjoin 
an  account  of  it,  and  of  the  operations  which  immediately  led 
to  it. 

The  deputy-lieutenants  of  Westmorland,  on  the  fourteenth  of 
December,  1745,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  raised  a part  of  the  county  to  demolish  Wastall- 
bridge,  and  break  up  the  road  down  to  Grayrigg-hawse,  in  order 
to  make  the  road  from  Kendal  to  Shap  impassable  for  artillery 
and  wheel-carriages. 

On  the  same  day,  about  ten  in  the  morning,  the  vanguard  of 
the  rebels,  consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Perth,  and  110  men,  equip- 
ped like  hussars,  entered  Kendal,  with  a chaise,  in  which  was  a 
person  in  woman’s  dress.  They  passed  quietly  till  they  came  into 
Finkle-street,  when  the  mob  suddenly  fell  upon  them  with  clubs, 
stones,  and  any  thing  they  could  pick  up  in  their  hurry.  The 
duke’s  men  made  a short  stand  a little  below  the  fish-market,  and 
fired  several  shots,  by  which  four  people  received  wounds,  of 
which  they  died.  Of  the  rebels  none  were  killed  on  the  spot,  but 
four  made  prisoners,  one  of  them  Perth’s  servant.  The  rebels 
then  pushed  briskly  forward,  and  were  pursued  near  a quarter  of 
a mile  to  Strdmmongate-bridge,  by  the  enraged  populace  annoy- 
ing them  with  stones.  Their  rear  made  another  stand  here,  and 
seemed  as  if  they  would  return ; but  a townsman,  having  crept 
privately  to  the  bridge,  fired  at  the  foremost,  who  immediately 
let  his  gun  and  cloak  fall,  and  could  not  turn  his  horse  ; but  by 
the  help  of  his  companions  he  got  oft;  however  they  buried  three 
before  they  got  to  Sbap ; from  which  place  they  proceeded  that 
afternoon  to  Eamont- bridge ; but  perceiving  Penrith  beacon  on 
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fire,  they  enquired  the  reason,  and  being  told  that  it  was  to  raise 
the  country,  and  that  all  the  hedges  from  that  place  to  Penritli 
were  lined  with  armed  men,  they  returned  to  Shap,  where  they 
halted  during  the  night:  Perth  was  in  so  great  a fright  that  he 
left  his  quarters  about  midnight,  and  removed  to  another  house, 
near  the  middle  of  the  town. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fifteenth  of  December,  Perth  and  his 
party  forced  a guide,  and  crossed  the  country  towards  Cul- 
gaith,  intending  to  'pass  along  the  side  of  the  mountains  into 
Scotland.  But  the  town  of  Penrith  hearing  of  their  march,  sent 
a detachment  of  between  two  and  three  hundred  men  mounted 
and  armed,  to  intercept  their  retreat.  They  met  on  Langwathby- 
moor,  in  Cumberland  ; and,  after  a few  shot  being  fired,  the  duke 
retreated  through  Temple-Sowerby ; and,  after  being  much  ha- 
rassed by  the  country  people,  reached  Orton  that  night,  and  early 
the  next  morning  got  into  Kendal. 

On  Sunday  the  fifteenth  the  commissary,  with  the  rest  of  the 
horse  and  foot,  twelve  or  thirteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  several 
eovered  carts,  entered  Kendal.  This  evening  they  exacted  money, 
stripped  off  people^s  shoes,  and  otherwise  behaved  rudely.  On 
Monday  morning  all  marched  out.  Lord  George  Murray  being 
with  the  last  company  ; and  that  night  took  up  their  quarters  at 
Shap.  On  Wednesday  night  the  vanguard  of  the  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland's army,  under  General  Oglethorp,  after  ten  hours'  march, 
came  up  with  a party  of  the  rebels  at  Lowther-hall,  who  quitted 
it,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  village  of  Clifton.  His  royal 
highness  immediately  attacked  them  with  the  dragoons  dis- 
mounted, and  in  an  hour's  time  drove  them  out  of  the  village, 
though  a very  strong  and  de^nsible  post.  An  eye-witness  of  the 
action,  who  ^ had  a fairer  opportunity  of  seeing  what  passed 
than  any  other  person,  whether  member  of  the  army  or  not,^ 
says,  that  only  five  of  the  rebels  were  found  dead  on  the  field ; 
but  the  second  regular  fire  of  the  king's  men  being  made  at  the 
distance  of  about  fifty  yards,  did  a great  deal  of  execution 
among  the  rebels';’  for,  I suppose,  some  scores  might  fall,  and  I 
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am  sure  they  never  rose  again  while  I kept  my  station  ; and  after 
this  the  rebels  received  a full  fire  from  the  king^s  men  within  a 
very  few  yards/^  It  was  conjectured  that  they  carried  off*  and 
buried  in  the  night  as  many  of  their  dead  as  they  could  find« 
The  king’s  forces  lost  forty  men  killed  and  wounded,  and  four 
officers  wounded,  but  not  mortally,  viz.  Colonel  Honeywood,  Cap- 
tain East,  and  the  two  cornets,  Owen  and  Hamilton.  A Captain 
Hamilton,  of  the  rebels,  was  taken  prisoner,  much  wounded,— 
After  this  affair  seventy  of  the  rebels  were  taken. 

The  parish  of  Cliburn  is  small,  and  thinly  inhabited.  Its 
church  is  a rectory,  dedicated  to  St.  Cuthbert ; but  was  appro- 
priated to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary’s  in  York.  The  manor  was 
early  divided  into  Cliburn  Talehois,  and  Cliburn  Harvey,  so 
called  from  its  possessors  : the  former  family  ended  in  an  heiress, 
married  to  Robert  le  Franceys;  and  the  latter,  about  1368,  ended 
in  a family  of  Cliburns,  who  continued  here  till  Thomas,  son  of 
Richard  Cliburn,  Esq.  the  builder  of  the  hall,  sold  it  to  Sir 
John  Lowther,  who,  from  his  numerous  purchases,  was  surnamed 
The  Rich.  The  village  of  Cliburn  stands  on  the  side  of  a brisk 
rivulet,  called  the  Leeth,  which  rises  in  a strong  spring  above 
Shap.  The  mansion-house  of  the  Cliburns  has  this  inscription 
over  its  door : 

RICHARD.  CLEBUR.  THUS.  THEY.  DID.  ME.  CAWLE. 

WHO.  IN.  MY.  TIME.  BUILDED.  THIS  HAULE. 

1577. 

Lowther. — Olaus  Wormiiis,f  consulted  by  Spelman,  finds 
Loder,  or  Lother,  a common  name  among  the  ancient  kings  of 
Denmark,  and  derives  it  from  Loth-er,  fortunate  honour.  Lo- 
thair  is  also  a name  frequent  ai?ong  the  kings  of  Denmark,  t 
But  the  parish  of  Lowther  unquestionably  derives  its  name  from 
the  river  Lowther;  and  the  family,  from  their  place  of  residence. 

1—3.  WiLLiAiM  DE  Lowther  occurs  at  the  head  of  the 

gentry 

Gent.  Mag.  XV.  625— XV.  62. 
t Mon.  Dan.  p.  192. 

J Gough’s  Camd.  III.  161,  first  Edit. 
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gentry  of  Westmorland  as  witness  to  a deed  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.;  and  Sir  Thomas  and  Sir  Gervase  de  Lowther 
are  mentioned  in  the  register  of  Wetheral  priory,  in  Collins’s 
Peerage,  and  other  authorities,  under  the  time  of  Henry  III. 

4.  A pedigree  of  this  himily,  certified  at  an  herald’s  visitation 
of  Yorkshire  in  1585,  and  another  at  a visitation  of  Westmorland, 
in  1627,  commence  with  Sir  Hugh  he  Lowther,  who  was 
attorney-general  in  1292;  a knight  of  this  shire  at  the  parlia- 
ments in  1300,  and  1305 ; a justice  itinerant,  and  escheator  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Trent  ; and  1330  one  of  the  justices  of  the 
court  of  King’s  Bench.  His  son, 

5.  Sir  Hugh  de  Lowther  married  a daughter  of  Lucy, 
lord  of  Cockermoiith,  and,  perhaps,  after  her  decease,  Margaret, 
daughter  of  William  de  ^ Quale,’  whose  arms  the  Lowther’s 
quarter.  He  sided  with  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  against  Edward 
II,  in  the  aifair  respecting  Piers  de  Gaveston,  but  was  pardoned, 
and  afterwards  employed  in  many  important  matters  under  go- 
vernment, and  was  several  times  a knight  of  the  shire  for  West- 
morland  and  Cumberland. 

6.  The  next  in  succession  is  Sir  Robert  de  Lowther, 
who,  according  to  Dr.  Burn’s  account,  married  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter and  heir  of  William  Strickland,  bishop  of  Carlisle.*  He  was 
in  Parliament  for  Cumberland  in  1393,  and  thrice  afterwards. 
He  died  in  1490,  and  had  the  foliowfing  epitaph  inscribed  to  his 
Kiemory  on  a brass  plate  in  the  church  of  Lowther : 

Moribus  expertus,  et  miles  honore  repertus, 

Lowther  Rober'us  jacet  umbra  mortis  opertus. 

Aprilis  mense  deciniante  diem,  necis  ense 
Transit  ad  immense  celestis  gaudia  mense. 

Mille  quadringentis  ter  denis,  mens  morientis, 

Annis,  viventis  escas  capit  omnipotentis, 

I 4 7.  Sir 

* This  bishop’s  first  election  into  the  see  of  Carlisle  was  rejected  bj’  the 
Pope,  perhaps  on  the  plea  of  immoral  conduct,  or  on  account  of  his  being 
married  ; but  there  may  be  some  mistake  in  this  case  between  son  and 
daughter,  as  the  Strickland  family  were  occasioHally  neighbours  of  the  Low- 
thers  till  about  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. 
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7,  Sir  Hugh  de  Lowther,  son  of  Sir  Robert,  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  John  de  Derwentwater.  He  served  irt 
his  father^s  life-time  under  Henry  V.  and  was  in  the  famous 
battle  of  Agincourt,  as  also  were  his  kinsmen,  Geoffirey  and 
Richard  de  Lowther. 

8.  Sir  Hugh  Lowther,  son  and  heir  of  Hugh,  married 
Mabil,  daughter  of  Sir  William  de  Lancaster,  of  Sockbridge. 
He  was  in  Parliament  for  Cumberland  in  1448,  and  died  1474, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 

9.  Sir  Hugh  Lowther,  who  married  Anne,  daughter  of 
Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld  and  Margaret  Broomflet,  Baroness  Vescy, 
and  widow  of  John  Lord  Clifford.  He  was  made  one  of  the 
knights  of  the  Bath  at  the  marriage  of  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son 
of  Henry  VII.  to  Catharine  of  Arragon,  Nov.  14, 1501,  and  died 
about  the  second  year  of  Henry  VIII.  His  eldest  son, 

10,  11.  Sir  John  Lowther,  married  Lucy,  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Curwen,  of  Workington,  and  had  a son.  Sir  Hugh, 
married  to  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  who  died 
in  his  father’s  life-time ; but  left  several  children,  the  eldest  of 
whomVas, 

12.  Sir  Richard  Lowther,  who  married  Frances,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Middleton,  of  Middleton-hall,  Esq.  by  whom  he  had 
eight  sons  and  seven  daughters.  The  history*  of  his  life  is 
briefly  contained  in  the  following  epitaph  on  a mural  monument 
ill  Lowther  church. 

“ Sir  Richard  Lowther,  knight,  succeeded  Henry  Lord  Scroop 
in  the  office  of  lord  warden  of  the  West  Marches,  and  was  thrice 
a commissioner  in  the  great  affair  between  England  and  Scotland 
all  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  And  .after  he  had  seen  his 
children  to  the  fourth  degree,  given  them  a virtuous  education  and 
means  to  live,  advanced  his  brothers  and  sisters  out  of  his  own 
patrimony,  governed  his  family,  and  kept  plentiful  hospitality 

for 

* Kespecti  ng  liis  charge  over  Maiy  Queen  of  Scots,  after  she  was  retaken 
at  Workington,  and  Queen  Elizabeth’s  displeasure  at  him  for  permitting  the 
iluke  of  Norfolk  to  visit  her,  see  Camd.  Eliz.  pp.  136,  199,  200,  242, 
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Ibr  fifty-seven  years  together,  he  ended  his  life  the  27th  of 
nuary,  A.  D.  1607,  setatis  suae  77.” 

13.  Sir  Christopher  Lowther,  second  son  of  Sir  Ri- 
chard, succeeded  to  the  estates  by  the  death  of  his  brother  John, 
in  his  father^s  life-time.  He  was  knighted  by  King  James  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  when  that  monarch  first  came  into  Eng- 
land. His  wife  was  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Sir  William  Musgrave, 
of  Hayton,  in  Cumberland,  by  whom  he  had  issue  eight  sons  and 
four  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom, 

14.  Sir  John  Lowther,  was  a member  of  four  Parliaments, 
and  one  of  his  majesty's  council  at  York  for  the  northern  parts. 
He  married  Eleanor,  daughter  of  William  Flemming,  Esq.  of 
Rydal,  and  by  her  had  issue  three  sons  and  two  daughters.  His 
second  son,  Christopher,  was  created  a baronet  in  1643,  and  had 
the  estate  of  St.  Begh's  purchased  for  him  by  his  father,  who 
died  in  1637,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son, 

15.  Sir  John  Lowther,  knight,  who  was  created  a baronet 
of  Nova  Scotia  in  1640.  He  was  a'great  sufferer  by  his  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  During  the  usurpation  he  lived  in 
retirement ; but  was  a member  of  the  Parliament  that  brought 
about  the  Restoration.  He  married,  first,  Mary,  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  Fletcher,  of  Hutton,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons  and  six 
daughters.  His  second  wife  was  Elizabeth  Hare  of  Stowe-Bar- 
dolfe,  widow  of  Wooley  Leigh,  Esq.  who  brought  him  seven 
children.  He  died  Nov.  30,  1675,  aged  seventy -three. 

16.  His  eldest  son,  John  Lowther,  Esq.  of  Hackthorpe, 
was  also  twice  married,  first,  to  Elizabeth,  coheir  of  Sir  Henry 
Bellingham,  of  Levins,  Bart,  who  left  him  one  son  and  one 
daughter;  secondly,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  William  Withins,  of 
Eltham,  in  Kent,  by  whom  he  had  issue  one  son.  He  died  in 
his  father's  life-time. 

17.  John  Lowther,  called  the  Rich,  son  of  John  Lowther 
and  Elizabeth  Bellingham,  was  born  in  Hackthorpe-hall  in  1655. 
He  was  the  thirty- first  knight  of  his  family  almost  in  a direct 
line.  By  the  premature  death  of  his  father  and  mother,  he  fell 
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almost  entirely  to  the  care  of  his  grandfather.  Sir  John  Lowther, 
who  sent  him  to  Kendal  school,  from  whence  he  went  to  Sedberg, 
in  Yorkshire;  and,  about  his  fifteenth  year,  to  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  staid  a year  and  a half,  and  then  was  sent  to  . 
travel.  He  reached  no  farther  than  Angers  on  the  Loire,  staid 
eighteen  months,  and  mostly  at  Sens.  In  the  Parliaments  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution  from  the  year  1768,  he  uniformly  de- 
clared himself  an  advocate  for  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.” 
His  firm  adherence  to  the  Protestant  succession  procured  him  the 
office  of  vice-chamberlain  to  King  William’s  household  ; and,  five 
days  after  that  monarch  w^as  proclaimed,  he  was  sworn  into  the 
privy-council.  In  1689  he  was  appointed  lord-lieutenant  of  West- 
morland; and  in  the  same  year  a lord  of  the  treasury.  May  28 
1696,  he  was  created  Baron  Lowther,  Viscount  Lonsdale.  In 
1698  he  w^as  made  lord  privy-seal;  ^Cand,  when  through  ill 
health  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  business,  the  king  would  not 
permit  him  to  resign  the  seal,  but  ordered  him  to  take  it  into  tlie 
country  wfith  him.”  In  the  month  of  July  he  was  a second 
time  appointed  one  of  the  lords  justices  to  govern  the  kingdom 
during  the  king’s  absence  in  Holland  : but  on  the  tenth  of  that 
month  be  died.  He  left  a manuscript,  intituled,  Memoirs  of  the 
Reign  of  James  IL”  which  the  present  Earl  of  Lonsdale  printed 
in  8vo,  at  York,  in  1808.  with  the  Life  and  Character  of  John, 
first  Viscount  Lowther,”  prefixed  to  it.  In  this  Life  it  is  said, 
that  when  ill  health,  in  1699,  compelled  him  to  decline  his  at- 
tendance upon  Parliament  for  some  time,  he  returned  to  his  seat 
at  Lowther,  where  he  enjoyed  that  happy  solitude  which  he  called 
his  dearest  companion  and  entertainment.”  He  took  great 
pleasure  in  adorning  his  magnificent  liouse,  with  paintings  of  the 
most  eminent  artists  ; and  indulged  his  taste  for  rural  elegance 
in  improving  the  aspect  of  the  whole  country,  in  embellishing 
and  enriching  its  noble  scenery,  by  those  extensive  plantations, 
which  he  formed  and  nurtured  with  the  lenderest  care.  Relieved 
from  the  toil  and  fatigues  of  public  engagements,  he  experienced 
a never  failing  source  of  gratification  in  the  recreation  of  his 
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garden.  His  wife  was  Catharine,  daughter  of  Sir  Frederic 
Thynne,  hy  whom  he  had  issue  three  sons  and  four  daughters. 

18.  Richard,  second  Lord  Viscount  Lowther,  died  in 
3713,  of  the  small-pox,  unmarried,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one.  Thomas  Tickell  dedicated  his  Oxford  to  him.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brotlier, 

19.  Henry,  third  Lord  Viscount  Lowther,  to  whom  was 
intrusted  the  several  offices  of  custos  rotulorum  and  lord-lieute- 
nant of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland;  that  of  a lord  of  the 
bed-cliamher  ; constable  of  the  Tower  of  London  ; lord  lieutenant 
of  its  hamlets  ; and  lord  privy-seal.  He  died  unmarried,  greatly 
and  deservedly  lamented,  in  1750,  when,  on  account  of  the  death 
of  his  youiiger  brother,  Anthony,  the  title  of  viscount  became  ex- 
tinct; but  that  of  baronet  descended  to  his  heir, 

20.  James  Lowther,  Esq,  grandson  of  Richard,  son  of  Sir 
John  Lowther,  who  died  in  1675.  His  father  was  Robert  Lowther, 
Esq.  of  Maulsmeaburn,  who  was  storekeeper  of  the  Tower;  and 
in  1716  appointed  captain-general  and  governor  in  chief  of  the 
island  of  Barbadoes.  This  baronet  sat  upwards  of  thirty  years  in 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  1782,  he  offered  to  build,  and  com- 
pletely to  furnish,  at  his  own  expense,  a man  of  war  of  seventy 
guns,  for  the  service  of  his  country  ; the  king  accepted  his  pro- 
posal ; but  peace  with  America  rendered  his  offer  unnecessary. 
May  24,  1784,  he  was  created  Baron  Lowther,  of  Lowther, 
baron  of  the  barony  of  Kendal,  and  baron  of  the  barony  of 
Burgh  in  Cumberland,  Viscount  of  Lonsdale,  and  Earl  of  Lons- 
dale to  him  and  his  heirs  male  of  his  own  body  ; and  October 
10,  1797,  Viscount  Lowther,  of  Whitehaven,  with  a collateral 
remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  the  body  of  his  cousin,  the  late 
Rev.  Sir  William  Lowther,  of  Swillington,  Bart.  He  married, 
in  1761,  Lady  Mary  Stewart,  daughter  of  John  Earl  of  Bute, 
and  died  without  issue  May  24,  1802,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
bis  cousin, 

21.  Sir  William  Lowther,  Bart,  of  Swillington,  descended 
from  William,  third  son  of  Sir  John  Lowther  and  Eleanor 
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Pleming,  who  purchased  the  manor  of  Swillington,  in  York- 
shire, of  Lord  Darcy : he  had  a son.  Sir  William,  whose  son 
Sir  William,  was  created  a baronet  March  5,  1715,  and  left  a 
son.  Sir  William,  who  died  without  issue,  and  gave  his  estate 
to  his  cousin,  the  Reverend  William  Lowther,  who  procured  a 
fresh  patent  of  baronetage,  August  22,  1764.  This  baronet  was 
born  July  10,  1707;  married  August  31,  1753,  Anne,  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  C.  Zouch,  vicar  of  Sandal  in  Yorkshire;  and  died 
June  15,  1788,  when  he  was  succeeded  in  his  title  of  baronet 
and  estate  at  Swillington  by  his  eldest  son,  William  Lowlher, 
Esq.  the  present  peer,  who  was  born  October  17,  1755,  and 
married  July  12,  1781,  Lady  Augusta  Fane,  daughter  of  John, 
■ninth  earl  of  Westmorland,  by  w^hora  he  has  issue  two  sons  and 
four  daughters.  He  became  Viscount  Lowther  in  1802  ; and  on 
April  4,  1807,  was  created  Earl  of  Lonsdale  ; and  soon  after 
elected  a knight  of  the  garter. 

Lowther  Castle,  In  1685,  Sir  John  Lowther  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  a great  part  of  Lowther  Hall,  which,  ex- 
cepting two  wings,  was  burnt  down  in  1720.  The  late  Earl 
collected  immense  quantities  of  stone  and  timber  for  rebuilding 
it;  but  the  honour  of  carrying  his  intentions  into  effect  was  left 
to  the  liberal  and  elegant  hand  of  his  successor.  In  the  month 
of  January,  1808,  the  first  stone  of  this  magnificent  castle  was 
laid,  and  the  buildings  w^ere  raised,  and  partly  occupied,  by  the 
family  in  the  summer  of  1809.  It  is  entirely  of  stone,  of  a beau- 
tiful rose  tinted  white,  exceedingly  smooth  and  durable.  Both 
its  exterior  and  interior  are  of  that  style  of  architecture,  which 
prevailed  in  the  most  considerable  edifices  in  Europe,  in  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries.  The  entrance  to  it  is  from  the 
north,  through  an  arched  gateway,  with  porter’s  lodge,  &c.  from 
which  a high  embattled  wall,  with  towers  at  intervals,  branches 
out  each  way,  enclosing  X\\e  entrance  court,  which  is  of  smooth 
green  lawn,  intersected  with  a gravelled  walk,  and  on  each  side 
having  roads  thirty  feet  broad,  and  rising  to  the  terrace,  which 
is  500  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide.  There  is  also  a flight  of 
. steps 
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steps  sixty  feet  wide  from  the  entrance  court  to  tlie  terrace,  op- 
posite tlie  gateway.  The  centre  of  the  north  front  is  embel- 
lished with  a rich  open  porch  for  receiving  carriages:  this  leads 
to  the  entrance  hall,  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  which  opens  into  the 
staircase,  sixty  feet  square,  and  ninety  feet  high,  surrounded  by 
arched  corridores  on  each  story  communicating  with  the  apart- 
ments : it  is  wholly  of  stone,  lighted  by  windows  above  of  painted 
glass ; and  in  the  centre  of  its  ceiling  has  this  inscription  round 
a wreath  of  stucco  work : 

©Dift,  Com*  Be  Honfcale  IRegni 

Ho*  Es,  iiiu  Du  • cure* Kobe* 

^mirke-j- 

In  the  centre  of  the  south  front  is  the  Saloon,  sixty  feet  by 
thirty,  fitted  up  with  oak  and  light  gray  silk  damask.  On  the 
right  of  the  saloon,  the  Dining-room,  forty-five  feet  by  twenty- 
six,  its  furniture  and  doors  of  oak,  the  walls  hung  with  scarlet 
cloth  and  gold  enrichments;  the  curtains  of  velvet:  in  this  room 
is  a portrait  of  the  late  Earl.  The  Drawing-room  is  on  the  left 
of  the  saloon,  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  dining-room,  and 
hung  with  richly  embroidered  satin,  white  and  gold.  The  other 
rooms  on  the  south  front  are  the  billiard  room  on  the  left 
of  the  drawing-room  ; and  the  breakfast-room  on  the  right  of  the 
dining-room ; and,  branching  off  at  right  angles  from  each  ex- 
tremity of  it,  arched  open  cloisters  communicate  with  the  stables- 
and  riding-house  on  the  left,  and  with  the  kitchen  offices  on  the 
right;  and  the  prospect  extends  into  a long  vista  of  the  deer- 
park,  with  rising  grounds  and  aged  forest  trees  on  each  side: 
this  front  within  the  cloisters  is  about  280  feet  long. 

From  the  staircase  arched  stone  corridores  open  on  each  side 
through  the  centre  of  the  castle,  into  corridores  with  arcades  of 
stone,  and  lighted  at  each  end  by  windov/s  of  painted  glass. 

The  ground-floor  apartments  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  hall 
on  the  north  fi’ont  are: — on  the  right.  Lady  Lonsdale^s  room 
thirty  feet  by  twenty-four,  fitted  up  with  scarlet  and  light  green 
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satin;  a dressing-room  thirty  feet  by  twenty-one;  a bedchara-^ 
her ; and  Lord  Lonsdale’s  room,  in  which  are  several  excellent 
paintings  : on  the  left,  the  library  forty-live  feet  by  thirty,  fitted 
lip  with  oak;  a state  bedchamber  communicating  with  the  arched 
stone  corridore : and,  lastly,  offices  for  his  lordship’s  agents ; the 
whole  of  this  front  being  about  420  feet  long,  and  garnished  with 
eight  lofty  towers.  The  prospect  here  is  open  to  Penrith  beacon- 
hill,  lately  planted  by  the  present  Earl,  to  Saddleback,  and  the 
Scotch  mountains.  The  saloon,  drawing  and  dining-rooms, 
library,  and  Lady  Lonsdale’s  room,  are  all  about  twenty -two  feet 
high. 

The  parks  and  pleasure  grounds  which  surround  this  magnifi- 
cent edifice  are  of  very  large  extent,  and  command  a variety  of 
prospect  and  scenery,  not  equalled  perhaps  in  any  other  part  of 
the  British  dominions.  The  great  terrace  is  near  a mile  in  length, 
and  runs  along  the  brink  of  a deep  limestone  cliff,  which  over- 
looks a part  of  the  park,  irregularly  scattered  with  forest  trees 
of  immense  growth,  and  well  replenished  with  deer.  The  park 
of  the  Emperor  of  China,  at  Gehol,  is  called,  in  the  language  of 
that  country  Van-shoo-yuen,  or  the  paradise  of  ten  thousand, 
or  innumerable  trees.”  Lord  Macartney  tells  us  he  wandered 
in  it  for  several  hours,  and  yet  was  never  weary  of  wandering;” 
for  certainly  so  rich,  so  various,  so  beautiful,  so  sublime  a 
prospect  my  eyes  had  never  beheld;”  and  concludes  his  de- 
scription of  that  wonderful  garden”  with  this  observation:  “ If 
any  place  can  be  said  in  any  respect  to  have  similar  features  to 
the  western  park”  of  Van-shoo-yueti,  v hich  I have  seen  this  day, 
it  is  at  Lowther,  Hall,  in  Westmorland,  which  (when  1 knew  it 
many  years  ago)  from  the  extent  of  prospect,  the  grand  sur- 
rounding objects,  the  noble  situation,  the  diversity  of  surface, 
the  extensive  woods,  and  command  of  water,  I thought  might  be 
rendered  by  a man  of  sense,  spirit,  and  taste,  the  finest  scene  in 
the  British  dominions 

The  village  of  Lowthev  formerly  stood  before  the  north  front 
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ef  tli€  present  castle,  and  consisted  of  the  hall,  church,  and  se- 
venteen tenements,  with  their  messuages  and  cottages.  The 
tenements  and  their  appurtenances  were  purchased  by  Sir  John 
Lowther  in  1682,  the  lands  laid  to  his  demesne,  and  the  buildings 
pulled  down  to  open  the  prospect  from  the  hall.  In  lieu  of  the 
village  he  built  Lmcther  New-town,  which  consists  of  several 
neat  dwelling-houses  occupied  by  his  agents  and  mechanics ; 
and  of  a large  building  called  the  College,  on  account  of  its  being 
intended  by  John  Viscount  Lowther,  as  a seminary  for  the  benefit 
of  the  northern  counties  : it  was,  however,  discontinued,  by- 
Henry  Viscount  Lowther,  while  in  its  probationary  state.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Wilkinson  of  Lazonby,  who  died  in  1752,  presided  in 
it;  and  the  Earl  of  Selkirk  and  the  late  Duke  of  Athol  were 
educated  here : an  ash-tree  planted  by  his  lordship  is  still 
pointed  out.’^  * The  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale  converted  this  build- 
ing into  a manufactory  for  “ most  beautiful  stockings,  and  car- 
pets of  strength  and  lustre  little  inferior  to  those  of  Persia.  A 
few  of  these  were  sold  from  631.  to  1051. ; but  they  were  wrought 
chiefly  for  his  lordship^s  own  use,  or  to  be  given  in  presents  to 
his  friends.’^  f The  old  rectory  of  Lowther  was  a mean  edifice, 
but  the  first  viscount  rebuilt  it  in  a handsome  style  in  a most  de- 
lightful and  secluded  situation  on  the  margin  of  the  Lowther. 
He  also  exchanged  the  glebe  lands  and  otlier  revenues  of  the 
church  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  tlie  rector.  I'lie  Church  of 
Lowther  was  also  entirely  rebuilt  by  the  same  nobleman  in 
1686.  It  is  finished  with  a dome  and  lanthern  in  the  manner  of 
St.  Pauks,  London;  and  stands  on  a high  bank,  overlooking  the 
Lowther,  and  embosomed  with  aged  trees.  It  is  very  elegantly 
furnished,  and  contains  several  tombs  of  the  Lov.ther  family. 

The  manor  of  Lowther  in  Henry  the  Second's  time  appears 
to  have  been  divided  into  three  parts,  for  in  that  reign  Humphrey 
Machel  gave  a third  part  of  the  church  of  Lowtljer  to  the  priory 
of  Carlisle.  In  1278,  one  of  these  parts  was  divided  between 
colieiresses,  married  to  Robert  de  Morvilie  and  Gilbert  de  White- 

^ Pringle’s  Survey,  p.  300.  t lb. 
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by,  and  the  other  two  belonged  to  the  priory  of  Wotton,  and  Wil- 
liam de  Strickland.  It  was  held  of  the  Clifford  family,  in  1309, 
by  the  heir  of  John  de  Coupland,  Henry  de  Haverington,  Simon 
de  Alve,  and  the  prior  of  Wotton;  and  in  1314,  the  moiety  of 
Simon  de  Alve  was  held  by  Hugh  de  Lowther.  In  1332,  we  find 
either  this  Sir  Hugh  de  Lowther,  or  his  son  of  the  same  name, 
exchanging  lands  here  with  Sir  Walter  de  Strickland.  In  1421, 
Sir  Robert  de  Lowther  held  the  whole  of  this  manor  by  the  corn- 
age  of  twenty  shillings  and  fourpence;  this  service,  in  1640,  is 
called  noltgeld,  i.  e.  cow-tax ; by  which,  and  ten  shillings  yearly 
for  Serjeant  food,  it  is  said  that  two-thirds  of  this  manor  were 
then  held  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Cumberland ; but  that  one-third 
was  held  of  Robert  Strickland,  Esq.  by  a hawk,  or  sixpence 
yearly. 

The  village  of  Whale  lies  on  the  south  west  side  of  Lowther 
Park,  and  the  manor  of  this  name  extended  into  the  straggling 
hamlet  of  Whale-moor.  It  was  held  under  the  barons  of  West- 
morland, by  a family  to  whom  it  gave  name  in  1279,  by  ward- 
ship and  cornage,  amounting  together  to  seventy-three  shillings. 
In  1314,  it  was  in  the  hands  of  Richard  le  Fraunces;  and,  in  1421, 
was  possessed  by  Richard  Vernon.  But  at  present  both  the 
manor,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  its  tenements,  have,  to  use  the 
words  of  Dr.  Burn,  been  drawn  within  the  vortex  of  the  house 
of  Lowther,  from  age  to  age  purchasing,  and  never  selling 
again.’^ 

HacTvTHORPE  was  held  of  the  barons  of  Kendal,  by  Gamel 
de  Hakethorpe,  in  drengage,  which  service  William  de  Lancas- 
ter in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  released  to  Ralph  de  Aincourt;^ 
and,  in  1360,  'Sir  Thomas  de  Stiikland  had  licence  from  the 
Crown  to  empark  his  woods  here,  and  in  other  places,  for  his 
good  services  in  the  wars  in  France.  This  manor,  hall,  and  de- 
mesne, were  purchased  by  Sir  Richard  Lowther,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth ; and  the  hall  after  this  for  a long  time  con- 
tinued a residence  of  one  of  that  family ; but  in  latter  years  has 
been  occupied  by  a tenant,  and  is  much  decayed. 
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Melkanthorpe-hall  was  the  raanor-iioQse  of  Great  Strick- 
land.  Galfridiis  de  Melcanthorpe  was  constable  of  Appleby 
Castle  in  the  time  of  Roger  de  Clifford.  It  afterwards  belonged  to 
Margaret  de  Ros  ; then  to  the  Musgraves,  and  an  heiress  of  the 
Fallowfields  carried  it  to  the  Dalstons,  who  sold  it  to  Sir  John 
Lowther.  Its  manor  was  held  of  the  Marquis  fee  of  Kendal.  The 
arms  in  the  hall  are  Musgrave  quartering  Ward  and  Stapleton : 
Fallowfield  : Dalston  impaling  Fallowfield. 

Askham  was  anciently  written  Ascom:  it  is  the  name  of  a 
parish,  consisting  of  the  manors  of  Askham,  and  Helton  Flecket. 
The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  stands  upon  a stratum 
of  brownish  marble,  a quarry  of  which  is  sometimes  wrought  a 
little  above  Askham  bridge.  Its  rectorial  rights  were  granted  to 
the  monastery  of  Wartre,. in  Yorkshire,  about  the  year  1245;  and 
at  the  Dissolution  purchased  by  Thomas  Sandford,  Esq.  of  Ask- 
ham  Hall,  whose  descendant,  William  Sandford,  in  1680,  sold 
them  to  Sir  John  Lowther,  reserving  the  advowson  of  the  vicar- 
age. Grose  enumerates  this  church  among  the  remarkable  edi- 
fices of  Westmorland.  The  date,  1593,  painted  upon  a beam  in 
it,  relates  to  the  time  of  its  being  new-roofed.  L nder  a grave- 
stone at  the  entrance  into  the  chancel,  a stone  coffin  was  dug  up, 
v*^ith  this  inscription  on  its  cover : lOHES  DE  CLAWORTH,^^ 
who  was  vicar  here,  and  died  in  1346.  On  tlie  soulh  side,  in 
an  aisle  belonging  to  the  hall,  is  an  old  monument  under  an 
arch  “ whereon  is  now  only  legible  WILS  DE  SANDFORD,” 
who  died  in  1416.  The  vicarage  was  rebuilt  in  1802,  by  its 
present  incumbent  John  Langton  Leech,  M.  A.  at  the  expense  of 
t5101.  The  manor  of  Askham  was  received  by  Sir  Thomas  de 
Helbeck,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  in  exchange  for  divers  lands 
liolden  by  knigliPs  service.  In  1314,  Robert  de  Swynburne  held 
it  by  homage  and  fealty  of  the  Cliffords;  and,  in  1371,  conveyed 
it  to  Edmund  de  Sandford  and  others,  who  all  joined  in  a con- 
veyance in  1373,  to  William  Colynsoii,  and  he  in  the  succeeding 
year  reconveyed  it,  in  fee,  to  the  said  Edmund  de  Sandford,  with 
whose  posterity  ii  continued  till  it  passed  in  marriage  with  Mildred, 
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eldest  daughter  of  William  Sandford,  Esq.  to  Willi  am  Tatham,  Esqi 
of  Oveihall,  in  Lancashire.  Their  son  William  died  unmarried,  in 
1775;  after  which  time  it  was  sold  to  Edward  Bolton,  Esq.  of  Man- 
chester, who  entailed  it  upon  the  descendants  of  his  niece,  wife  of 
Mr.  King,  its  present  proprietor;  whose  seat,  called  A skham  Hall, 
is  pleasantly  STtuaied  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Lowther": 
it  was  begun  to  be  built  by  Thomas  Sandford,  Esq.  and  finished 
by  his  executors.  Over  the  gate,  on  a tablet,  are  the  arms  quar- 
terly of  Sandford,  English,  Crakenthorpe,  and  Lancaster;  and 
underneath  this  inscription,  in  letters  curiously  raised  : 

THOMAS  SANDFORD  ESQUYR 
FOR  THYS  PAID  MEAT  AND  HYR 
THE  YEAR  OF  OURE  SAVIOURE 
XV  HUNDRETHE  SEVENTY  FOURE 

Its  roof  is  embattled;  and  it  has  a grey  sombre  appearance^ 
well  adapted  to  tlie  woody  scenery  around  it.  The  manor  of 
Helton  Flecket  descended  from  Robert  de  Morville,  in  I2S9,  to 
Wessington  and  English,  married  to  his  two  daughters.  The  former 
moiety  belonged  afterwards  to  Mallory  and  Norton,  and  was  pur- 
chased by  the  bouse  of  Lowther,  The  English  moiety,  after 
licence  bad  been  obtained  in  I33S,  to  make  it  a free  warren,  and 
to  einpark  the  wood  of  Satron,  went  by  marriage  to  the  Sand- 
fords  of  Askbam,  who  sold  it  also  to  Sir  John  Lowther,  in  16S0. 
At  a short  distance  from  the  village  of  Helton,  on  the  waste  of 
Moorduvvock,  is  a remarkable  upright  stone,  called  Helton-cop^ 
stone : about  5()0  yards  north  of  it  on  the  same  waste  is  a circle 
of  stones,  ten  yards  in  diameter,  called  the  Dnfirfhv  Cross.  In 
sight  of  Ullsvv'aler,  at  tlie  head  of  Ellerbeck,  is  another  circle 
twenty-one  yards  in  diameter,  called  the  Cock-stones,  and  pretty 
perfect.  There  is  also  a large  cairn,  called  the  W hite-rmse,  in 
the  descent  from  Moorduvvock  towards  Pooley.  The  liigli  land 
immediately  west  of  Askham  affords  a most  charming  and  ex- 
tensive prospect. 
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Hampton  parish  is  divided  into  Bampton  Patrick^  and  Bamp- 
ton  Cundale.  The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Patrick,  and  stands 
in  the  village  of  Bampton-Grange,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river 
Lowther.  Its  rectorial  rights  were  appropriated  to  Shap  Abbey, 
in  1170.  The  present  structure  was  built  in  1726,  on  the  site  of 
the  old  one : it  is  neat,  its  roof  supported  by  two  rows  of  lofty 
oak  pillars,  six  in  each  row.  Its  tower  contains  five  good  bells, 
hung  in  1776  ; and  on  its  west  side  is  the  following  inscription, 
written,  except  the  day  and  year  of  his  death,  by  Mr.  Wearing, 
the  vicar,  in  whose  time  the  church  and  school  were  rebuilt: 

Panditur  elegantius  deniio  sanctuarium  Dei  : 

Resurgunt  sdes  gratiis  musisque  sacratse  : 

Instaurata  omnia 
Thoma  Wearing,  Vicario. 

Vix  dotatam,  cum  dirutam  ; turn  auctam,  ter  amabilern 
Unam  hanc,  unice  confarreavit  ecclesiam, 

Necimpar,  nec  appetentior,  ille  minister  * 

Prisca  tide,  patriis  moribus,  simplici  munditia. 

Bibliorum  prius  oraculis  rite  scisdtatis, 

Liturgiae,  ceu  Palladii,  ad  aras  usque  tenax ; 

Rationem  CEconomae  qualem  qualem  editurus. 

Quod  feliciter  vortat,  Cxcessit : 

Sicut  egens,  multos  autem  locupletans, 

Tanquam  nihil  habens,  et  omnia  possidens. 
lUicet  age,  aude,  ingredere  actutum,  mi  tu, 

Hac  itur  ad  ccelum  ; 

Nusquam  alibi  requies : 

Ut  simus  potiundo,  faxit  Deiis. 

Natus  7 March,  1647  : inductus  25  March  1699  • 

Denatus  30  August  1742. 

Adjoining  the  church-yard  is  the  Free  Grammar  School  of 
Bampton,  founded  in  1623,  by  Dr.  Thomas  Sutton  *,  with  5001. 
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v?hicli  was  laid  out  in  the  purchase  of  tythes.  It  is  subject  to 
the  direction  of  twelve  governors,  six  of  whom  are  trustees  of  its 
revenues,  &c.  Here  were  educated  Dr.  John  Mill,  famous  for 
his  edition  of  the  New  Testament ; Dr.  Edmund  Gibson,  Bishop  ' 
of  London,  who  rebuilt  this  school,  and  other  eminent  charac- 
ters. Its  present  master,  the  Rev.  John  Bowstead,  B.  D. 
author  of  several  poems,  has  presided  in  it  during  the  last  forty 
years,  and  has  much  gratitude  due  to  him  from  his  pupil,  the 
compiler  of  this  Memoir,  born  in  1780,  in  Swindale,  in  the  ad- 
joining parish  of  Shap.  It  has  a rental  of  fifteen  pounds  a year 
for  purchasing  books  for  poor  scholars.  Measand  School,  in  thi& 
parish,  was  endowed  with  a freehold  estate  in  1711 ; and  has  this 
inscription  over  its  door : Richard  Wright,  founder;  Richard  Law^ 

benefactor,  1713.’^  the  latter  of  whom  was  great  uncle  to  Bishop 
Laic,  who  obtained  his  classical  rudiments  here.  There  is  also  at 
Rou^h-hill a preparatoi’y  school,  endowed  with  lands,  and  legacies. 

Bampton  has  four  libraries  in  it.  The  first  given  March  25, 
1710,  by  Richard  Viscount  Lonsdale,  and  kept  in  the  vicarage  : 
the  second,  founded  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Tinklar,  rector  of 
Alderthorpe,  Lincolnshire,  by  a lega,cy  worth  four  guineas  a year, 
tor  the  use  of  the  vicar : tlie  third  parochial  given  by  the  asso- 
dates  of  Dr.  Bray,  about  1 757,  and  kept  in  the  school  house ; 
and  tlie  fourth  the  interest  of  1001.  given  by  William  Noble,  Esq. 
to  be  laid  out  in  books  for  the  use  of  the  school. 

Thohisthwaite  means  the  tower  on  the  wood-girt  plain; 
and  the  hall  of  that  name  v/as  the  mansion-house  of  Bampton 
Patrick,  which  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  Patrick  de 
(Julwen,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  and  was  a descendant 

of 

Oxford,  htcame  minister  of  Culhaiii,  Berks,  and  Lecturer  of  St.  Helen’s, 
Abingdon,  which  he  exchanged  for  the  Lectureship  oj  St.  Mary  Overhees,  in 
Southwark.  In  Id'iio,  he  came  to  see  his  native  place,  desirous  of  finally  set- 
tling the  affairs  of  his  newly  established  school  ; and  having  effected  thi^,  he 
was  returning  by  sliip  from  Newcastle  to  London  ; but  was  cast  away  and 
drowned,  with  many  others.  His  body  was  buried  at  Aldboroagh,  ia- 
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t)f  the  celebrated  I VO  de  Talebois,  He  derived  his  name  from  an 
estate  at  Culwen,  in  Galloway,  given  to  him  by  Iiis  father, 
Thomas,  son  of  Gospatric,  Earl  of  Dunbar,  His  descendants 
held  this  and  Knype  Patrick  of  the  Cliffords,  in  15*26;  but  sold 
it  to  the  Howards  of  Naworth,  by  a daughter  of  whom  it  came  to 
the  Warwicks,  of  Warwick,  in  Cumberland,  who  sold  the  manor 
and  forest  of  Naddle  to  the  Hasells  of  Dalemain;  but  preserved 
the  park  and  demesne  lands.  The  hall  has  been  a place  of  con- 
siderable size  and  strength ; but  at  present  is  contracted  into  a 
farm-house.  The  Hasells  sold  their  purchase  to  the  house  of 
Lowther. 

Bampton-hall  is  in  the  village  Bampton-town,  and  in  the 
time  of  Henry  HI.  was  the  seat  of  Henry  de  Cundale,  who  held 
his  manor  of  the  Cliffords.  His  family  derived  their  name  from 
the  adjoining  dale,  or  valley,  at  present  called  Codale.  They 
were  of  great  consideration,  and  continued  here  till  Edward  the 
second^s  time,  when  their  property  went,  probably  by  marriage, 
to  the  Cliburns,  who  also  had  a part  of  Bampton  Patrick  and 
Knype,  till  1554,  since  which  time  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Lowthers.  The  old  mansion  has  been  destroyed. 

In  Codale  is  a place  called  The  Old  Church,  octangular,  forty 
yards  in  diameter,  with  a heap  of  stones  in  its  centre,  and  formed 
by  a slight  vallum  of  stones  and  earth : it  is  a short  distance 
from  the  hamlet  called  Carhullan,  v/hich  means  the  village- 
burial-place.  The  Giant’s  graves  on  Burnhajiks  are  several  re- 
gular oblong  mounds  of  earth  placed  at  right  angles  to  each 
other,  and  raised  for  some  unknown  purpose.  The  Folds-in-the- 
Wood  on  Knype  Scar,  denote  the  site  of  a British  village.  On 
Lowther  Scar  is  a circle  of  large  stones,  seventy  feet  in  diame* 
ter,  probably  the  burial-place  of  some  ancient  chieftain. 

At  High  Knype,  in  this  parish,  was  born  Thomas  Gibson, 
M.  D.  physician  general  to  the  army,  and  author  of  A System 
of  Anatomy,^'  who  married  to  his  second  wife  a daughter  of 
Richard  Cromwell, -the  Protector.  There,  also,  w^as  born  his 
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nephew,  Edmund  Gibson,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  Lincoln  and  London, 
who  had  the  honour  of  publishing  a new  translation  of  Mr.  Cam« 
den’s  Britannia,  with  considerable  additions  and  improvements  in 
successive  editions.”  He  w^as  baptized,  December,  16,  1669.  A 
beam  of  the  house  broke  over  his  cradle,  but  he  was  providen- 
tially saved  : this  house,  at  present,  is  converted  into  a barn. 

He  was  educated  at  the  Free  School  of  Bampton,  under  Mr. 
Jackson,  who  held  it  forty-four  years,  and  admitted,  in  1686,  into 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford.”  He  began  his  literary  career  with 
publishing,  1691,  in  4to.  Drummond’s  Polemo-Middiana,”  and 
James  V,  of  Scotland’s  Cantilena  Riistica,”  and  in  3692,  th^ 
Sg-xon  Chronicle,  and  the  Catalogue  of  the  Tenison  and  Dugdale 
MSS.  In  1693,  a correct  edition  of  Quintilian,  and,  in  1694, 
when  he  proceeded  M.  A.  Somner’s  Roman  Ports  and  Forts  in 
Kent,  and  bis  Portus  Iccius  illustratus.  In  1695,  he  entered 
into  orders,  and  published,  with  the  assistance  of  his  friends,  a 
new  translation  of  the  Britannia,  with  a dedication  to  Lord 
Somners,  who  offered  him  a living  of  2001.  a year  in  the  Isle 
of  Thanet,  which  he  declined  on  account  of  health.  In  1696,  he 
was  admitted  library  keeper  at  Lambeth  to  Archbishop  Tenison, 
who  took  him  into  his  family;  and,  in  1697,  he  was  appointed 
morning  preacher  at  Lambeth,  and  prefixed  to  the  Catalogues 
Maniiscriptorum  in  Anglia  & Hibernia,”  a Life  of  Bodley,  and 
History  of  his  Library.  In  1698,  he  published  The  post- 
humous works  of  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  with  his  Life,”  and  was 
appointed  domestic  chaplain  to  the  archbishop,  and  lecturer  of 
St.  Martin’s  in  the  Fields.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  archbishop’s  rights  as  president  of  the  Convocation, 
and  had  the  degree  of  D.  D.  conferred  on  him  by  the  archbishop  ; 
1702,  was  preferred  to  the  rectory  of  Lambeth,  to  the  precentor- 
ship,  and  a residentiary’s  place  in  the  church  of  Chichester,  and 
1710,  to  the  archdeaconry  of  Surrey.  In  1713,  he  published  his 
Codex  Juris  Anglicana;”  and  in  1716,  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Lincoln,  and  in  1723,  translated  to  London.”  In  the 
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^Tiurch  of  Eampton  he  erected  a menument  of  white  marble,  on 
which  is  this  modest  inscription  : 

MEMORISE  SACRUM 
EDMUNDI  ET  JANA:  GIBSON, 

CHARI SSIMORUM  PARENTUM, 
MONUMENTUM  HOC  POSUIT 
EDMUNDUS  EPISCOPUS  LONDINENSIS, 

ANNO  DOMINI  MDCCXLIII.^ 

His  close  application  to  study  and  business  of  various  kinds 
brought  on  a decay  which  terminated  his  life  at  Bath,  Septem- 
ber 6,  1748,  in  the  79th  j^ear  of  his  age,  having  lived  to  publish 
a second  edition  of  the  Britannia,  enlarged  to  two  volumes, 
17'22.  He  was  interred  at  Fulham,  with  no  other  incription  over 
him  than  EDMUND  GIBSON,  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LON« 
BON  ” * 

Knype  also  gave  birth  to  Jose-ph  Robertson,  a critic  cf 
great  celebrity,  learning,  and  industry.  He  was  born  August 
28,  1 726  ; his  father  was  an  eminent  malster,  and  his  mother  the 
only  daughter  of  Mr.  Edward  Stevenson,  of  the  same  place.  He 
obtained  the  rudiments  of  his  education  under  Mr.  Yates  of  Ap- 
pleby; and,  in  1746,  removed  thence  to  Queen’s  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  took  his  degrees  in  arts.  In  1752  he  took 
orders,  and  became  a jcurate  to  Dr.  Sykes,  at  B^^yleigh,  in  Es- 
sex. In  1758,  he  obtained  the  vicarage  of  Herriard,  in  Harap* 
shire,  and  in  the  same  year  married  Miss  Rackes,  the  daughter 
of  a respectable  apothecary,  in  London. 

His  first  publication  was  a much  admired  sermon  on  Me  Sub- 
version of  Anqient  Kingdoms.  In  1764,  he  engaged  as  a writer 
in  the  Crkical  Review,,  in  which  occupation  he  continued  till 
1785,  and  to  which  work  he  contributed  upwards  of  2620  theo- 
logical, classical,  and  philological  articles ; many  of  them  emi- 
^lently  distinguished  for  depth  of  learning,  for  solidity  of  judg- 
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ment,  or  delicacy  of  taste.  In  1772,  l^e  revised  and  corrected  for 
the  press  Dr.  Gregory  Sharpens  Posthumous  Sermons ; and  com- 
piled a new  edition  of  Algernon  Sidney^s  Discourse  on  Govern- 
ment, with  Historical  Notes,  in  one  volume  quarto,  in  which 
performances,  to  adopt  Mr.  Hollis's  expressions,  he  distin- 
guished himself  eminently,  even  beyond  any  expectation  of  him, 
by  his  abilities,  learning,  and  industry.'  In  1781,  he  also  re- 
vised and  published  a medical  work  of  his  friend.  Sir  Clifton 
Wintringbam,  intituled  : De  Morbis  quihusdam  Commentarii. 
After  being  instituted  to  the  rectory  of  Sutton,  in  Essex,  in 
1770,  he  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  Horncastle,  in  Lincoln- 
shire, in  1779,  by  the  celebrated  Edmund  Law,  Bishop  of  Carlisle, 
whose  father  was  a clergyman,  and  a native  of  Measand,  in  this 
parish. 

About  the  year  1782,  he  commenced  his  labours  on  the  theoretic 
cal  and  practical  instruction  of  youth,  in  an  elegant  little  volume, 
intituled  An  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Polite  Literature, 
In  1785,  appeared  his  elaborate  Essay  on  Punctuation,  which 
rapidly  went  through  four  editions.  His  Dissertation  on  theParian 
Chronicle  was  published  in  1788,  with  the  motto  Ea  quae  dis- 
putavi,  disserere  malui  quam  judicare  in  this  work  he  was  the 
first  to  question  the  authenticity  of  this  record ; and  his  doubts 
arose  from  nothing  less  than  the  following  important  considera- 
tions : the  characters  of  the  chronicle  have  no  certain  marks  of 
antiquity  ; the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  for  a long  time  after 
the  date  of  this  work,  complain  that  they  had  no  chronological 
account  of  the  affairs  of  ancient  Greece ; some  of  the  facts  ap- 
pear to  have  been  taken  from  authors  of  later  date  ; and  some 
parachronisms  appear  which  we  can  scarcely  suppose  a Greek 
chronologer,  in  the  129th  Olympiad,  would  be  liable  to  commit. 

Mr.  Robertson,,  ever  anxious  to  promote  the  education  of 
young  people,  in  1795,  published  a new  translation  of  Teleina- 
chus,  with  notes  and  the  Life  of  the  Author.  With  a similar 
view  he  published,  in  179S,  An  Essay  on  the  Education  of 
Youn^  Ladies  ; and  lastly,  in  1799,  appeared  his  Essay  on  the 
7 Nature 
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Nature  of  English  Verse,  with  directions  for  Reading  English 
Poetry. 

He  died  on  the  18th  of  January,  1802,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  Mrs.  Robertson,  soon  after  his  death,  stated  to 
a friend,  that,  During  the  forty-four  years  we  have  lived  toge- 
ther, never,  for  a single  night,  did  he  desert  the  domestic  society, 
to  seek  elsewhere  for  amusement.”  * 

The  parish  of  Shap  was  anciently  called  Heppe,  a name  of 
the  fruit  of  the  briar,  in  this  county  pronounced  ckoup.  Its 
parish  church,  though  in  many  parts  much  modernised,  retains 
marks  of  the  architecture  prevalent  soon  after  tlie  Conquest, 
especially  in  the  windows  of  the  tower.  It  is  dedicated  to  St. 
Michael,  was  given  by  Thomas  de  Talebois,  to  Shap  Abbey 
about  1170;  and  has  been  lately  much  repaired.  The  town  of 
Shap  is  long  and  straggling.  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  June  2, 
1689,  procured  it  a charter  for  a weekly  market  on  Wednesdays, 
and  annual  fairs  April  23,  24;  August  I,  2 ; and  September  17, 
18:  only  one,  on  May  4,  is  now  holden.  He  also  liberated  the 
tenants  of  the  manor  of  Shap  from  tolls  at  the  markets  and  fairs. 
Of  late  years  the  market  has  revived. 

The  Abbey  of  Shap  stands  on  the  west  margin  of  the  Low- 
ther,  a mile  from  Shap,  in  a secluded  place,  called  in  old  char- 
ters Vallis  Magdalence  de  Hepp,  from  the  abbey  church  being 
dedicated  to  God  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene.  It  was  founded  by 
Thomas,  son  of  Cospatric  f , about  1119,  for  the  canons  of 
Preston,  in  Kendal,  of  the  Prsemonstratensian  order,  where  he 
gave  them  his  demesne  park  and  other  lands,  to  build  a mansion 
on ; but  soon  after  removed  them  to  this  place,  and  confirmed 
to  them  all  his  karl  lands,  totam  terrain  quce  fuit  karl,  in  this 
parish : i.  e.  all  his  folc  lands,  or  out  lands  held  by  his  ceorles, 
or  farmers ; who,  on  account  of  their  being  free,  and  having  the 

liberty 

* See  Monthly  Mag.  V.' XIII.  p.  133. 
t This  name  seems  to  be  a corruption  of  Comes  Patricius,  Earl  Patrick, 
anciently  written  Cos  Patricius,  and  the  title  and  name  of  an  Earl  of  Dunbar 
it  is  often  Gospatric.  See  Dr.  Burn,  p,  405. 
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liberty  of  judging  and  determining  causes  within  the  limits  of 
their  Soc,  or  manor,  were  also  called  Soc  men.  The  founder 
of  this  house  died,  December  7,  1152,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Abbey  church,  as  were  also  several  of  the  Veteriponts  and  Clif- 
fords, who  were  great  benefactors  to  it.  At  the  Dissolution  it 
was  valued  at  1541.  7s.  7|d.  a year:  it  surrendered,  January  14, 
1540;  when  it  contained  twenty  religious,  thirteen  of  whom  re- 
ceived pensions  in  1554.  its  last  abbot  was  Richard  Evenwode, 
who  signed  the  surrender  Richard  Baggot.  Its  possessions  were 
granted  in  1544,  with  the  monasteries  of  Gisburn  and  Rival,  to 
Lord  Wharton,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  411.  11s.  with  reversion  in 
the  Crown,  which  James  I.  in  1610,  granted  Philip  Lord  Whar- 
ton, and  his  heirs  male,  with  whom  they  continued  till  the  time 
of  the  Duke  of  Wharton,  when  they  were  sold  to  Robert  Lowtlier, 
Esq.  of  Maudsmeaburn. 

The  abbey  church  has  been  a spacious  edifice,  built  of  white 
freestone,  so  exceedingly  durable  as  to  preserve  the  marks  of 
the  chissel  to  this  day.  Its  tower  and  some  fragments  of  its 
chancel  walls  remain,  specimens  of  excellent  masonry ; and  the 
ground  on  the  south  of  it,  for  a considerable  distance,  is  covered 
with  the  foundations  of  its  cloisters  and  offices,  many  of  them 
vaulted  underneath.  Ruins  of  a bridge  also  remain  on  the  north 
side  of  its  cemetery.  Shap  Gravge,  winch  belonged  to  it, 
stands  in  rich  pastures  a mile  to  the  east,  and  has  vestiges 
of  a considerable  village  aiound  it.  Speed,  after  mentioning 
this  abbey,  adds,  where  there  is  a fountain,  or  spring,  which 
ebbs  and  flows  many  times  a day  it  is  called  Anney  Well, 
and  at  present  throws  out  a copious,  and,  apparently,  an  equable 
stream.  A short  way  above  it  is  a Petrifying  Spring,  issuing 
out  of  a limestone  rock.  The  Bodleian  Library  contains  a manu- 
script, intituled  De  Situ  Ahhatico.  de  Hepp.  fol.  134  Codices 
MSS.  Roger!  Doddesworth,  4152,  Vol.  * and  the  Register 
of  Sliap  Abbey  w^as  heretofore  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Wil- 
liam Howard,  of  Naworth  ; but  now  seems  to  be  lost.^’  f The 

• family 
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family  of  Hoggerd,  ancestors  of  the  celebrated  William  Hogarth, 
were  tenants  of  this  abbey  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  and  se- 
veral members  of  it  still  continue  in  this  neighbourhood. 

At  Shap  is  a stupendous  monument  of  antiquity,  called  Carl- 
Lofts,  composed  of  two  lines  of  huge  obelisks  of  unhewn  gra- 
nite. It  commences  about  half  a mile  south  of  the  town  ; and, 
running  parallel  with  the  Kendal  road,  till  it  passes  Brakenber, 
starts  off  to  the  north-west  into  the  demesne  of  Shap  Grange. 
The  remains  of  it  are  in  the  best  preservation  on  the  common 
at  its  south  end,  where  there  is  a circle  of  similar  stones  eigh- 
teen feet  in  diameter ; and  where  the  space  between  the  lines 
is  eighty  eight  feet:  they  gradually  converge  towards  each  other; 
for  near  Shap  the  distance  decreases  to  fifty-nine  feet;  and  it 
is  probable  they  met  and  concluded  in  a point  forming  a wedge.’^* 
In  the  fields  west  of  Shap  the  greatest  number  of  these  columns 
has  been  broken  by  blasting,  and  removed  into  the  walls ; several 
of  them,  howeve?-,  continue  in  their  original  order  on  the  right  of 
the  foot  path  leading  to  the  village  of  Keld  ; where  one  of  them  is 
called  Guggl^hy  Stone,  and  is  eight  feet  high  from  the  face  of  the 
ground^  and  thirty-seven  feet  in  girth  at  its  middle : it,  as  many 
of  the  rest,  stands  on  its  narrow  end.  The  stone  next  north  of  it  is 
about  the  same  length  and  girth ; and  has  been  overturned  by  dig- 
ging limestones  from  beneath  it;  its  base  is  finely  levelled,  and  has 
a hole  four  inches  over  and  two  inches  deep  in  its  centre.  There 
is  also  on  one  of  the  slopes  of  this  stone,  iiear  its  base,  a hole,  ap- 
parently artificial,  and  probably  used  in  conveying  it ; on  its  up- 
permost corner  is  a rude  circle,  eight  inches  in  diameter,  with  a 
shallow  hole  in  its  centre,  some  symbol,  probably  of  the  use  of 
this  column  : by  diligent  search  other  inscriptions  of  this  kind 
perhaps  might  be  found  here,  as  on  the  obelisks  at  Aubrey  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Stukeley.  Along  the  top  of  the  limestone  quarry 
l>etween  the  lanes  from  Shap  to  Keld  and  Rosgill,  one  liiie  is 
, very  perfect,  and  two  of  the  stones  have  their  bases  hewi.,  the 
pst  of  such  a form  as  could  not  have  been  placed  upriglit.  At  the 

Rosgill 
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Rosgill  lane  is  a square  plot  of  stones  nearly  covered  with  earth  ; 
and  the  walls  on  each  side  of  the  lane  are  built  of  large  masses  of 
granite,  which  we  conjecture  have  formed  the  north  end  of  this 
monument : a small  tumulus,  called  Skellaw,  on  the  hill  on  the  ^ 
north  side  of  the  lane,  has  probably  some  connection  with  it. 
There  is,  indeed,  half  a mile  from  this  place,  in  due  bearing  with 
the  stones  in  the  lane  to  Rosgill,  three  very  large  stones  in  a right 
line ; and  two  more,  behind  Shap-Grange,  apparently  too  far  to  the 
west  to  have  any  connection  with  the  main  body  of  Karl-lofts, 

That  this  monument  was  Danish  may  be  inferred  from  the 
custom  of  the  northern  nations  of  arranging  their  recording  stones 
in  forms  that  they  seemed  to  determine  should  be  expressive  of 
certain  events  : those  that  were  placed  in  a strait  and  long  order 
commemorated  the  emulations  of  champions:  squares  shewed 
equestrian  conflicts:  circles,  the  interments  of  families:  wedge- 
shaped,  a fortunate  victory.*  Success  might  have  attended  the 
northern  invaders  in  this  place,  which  gave  rise  to  their  long 
arrangement : the  fall  of  some  consanguineous  heroes  in  the  ac- 
tion caused  the  grateful  tribute  of  the  stoney  circles/’f  The 
name  of  this  monument,  and  of  the  tumulus  at  its  north  end,  the 
former  signifying  the  liftings  of  the  husbandmen,  and  the  latter 
the  hill  of  the  sculls,  strengthen  Pennant's  conjecture  that  this 
monument  was  a work  of  the  Danes. 

In  Gunnerkeld-Bottom,  a mile  north-east  of  Shap,  is  a circle 
of  large  stones,  in  great  perfection : it  is  usually  called  the 
Druid’s  temple  ; but  has  unquestionably  been  used  as  a burying- 
place. 

Rosgill  was  a manor,  and  the  residence  of  a line  of  knights 
of  its  own  name,  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. : their  heiress, 
Christian,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  married  Hugh  de  Salkeld 
of  Corby  Castle,  whose  descendants  continued  here,  till  Dorothy 
Morley,  sister  and  sole  heir  of  Richard  Salkeld,  Esq.  carried 
ftheir  property,  by  marriage,  to  the  Christians,  (now  Curwens)  of 

Ewanrigg, 

* Oiaus  Magnus,  de  Gent.  Septentr.  I.  i.  c.  18. 
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Ewanrigg,  in  Cumberland,  with  whom  the  demesne  and  hall  con- 
tinue; but  they  sold  the  manor  to  Sir  John  Lowther.  The  hall 
is  converted  into  a farm-house,  stables,  &c. ; but  the  remains  of 
the  circular  staircase  of  a strong  tower,  discovered  about  twenty 
years  since,  the  ruins  of  the  domestic  chapel,  and  extensive  foun- 
dations, prove  its  former  importance.  In  the  middle  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Rosgill,  on  the  south  side  of  the  street,  is  a house,  tra- 
ditionally said  to  have  been  a chapel.  The  ground  on  the  north 
side  of  this  village , and,  in  many  parts  of  the  parishes  of  Shap 
and  Bampton,  is  formed  into  regular  flights  of  terraces  called 
reayns,  a method  of  cultivating  immemorially  out  of  use  in  Eng- 
land, but  still  practised  in  most  of  the  hilly  countries  of  the  con- 
tinent. 

Shapwells  are  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  season  by  per- 
sons afflicted  with  scorbutic  complaints ; and  by  lead  miners  from 
Alston  and  Arkingartdale.  They  are  strongly  impregnated  with 
sulphur  and  iron,  with  which  a stratum  of  schistus  that  prevails 
above  them  is  profusely  charged. 

Dr.  John  Mills,  educated  at  Bampton  School,  and  at  Queens’s 
College,  Oxford,  was  born  at  Hardendale,  in  the  parish  of  Shap, 
in  1645.  He  became  principal  of  Edmund  Hall.  His  Greek 
Testament  was  printed  off  a fortnight  before  his  death,  which 
happened  in  1707. 

Wastelhead  was  the  birth-place  of  Simon  Wastal,  a learned 
schoolmaster  at  Northampton,  and  author  of  Microbiblion,  or  an 
Epitome  of  the  Bible  in  Verse,  printed  in  1629;  the  first  edi- 
tion of  it  was  called  The  True  Christian’s  Delight,  and  printed 
in  1623.  The  time  of  his  death  is  not  known. 

Morland  derives  its  name  from  tlie  extensive  moors  formerly 
within  it:  it  is  a parish,  containing  eight  townships.  The  seve- 
ral manors  within  it  were  held  of  the  barons  of  Kendal,  except- 
ing King’s  Meaburn  and  Bolton,  wdiich  wre  under  the  Cliffords. 
The  Church,  with  lands,  and  a part  of  the  manor  of  Morland, 
were  given  by  Ketel,  grandson  of  Ivo  de  Talebois,  to  the  abbey 
of  St.  Mary’s,  York,  which  gave  them  to  its  cell  of  Wetherhall; 
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and,  since  the  Dissolution,  they  have  belonged  to  the  Dean  an;! 
Chapter  of  Carlisle.  It  is  a large  edifice,  having  two  rows  df 
Gotliic  pillars  and  a tower.  Dr.  Brown,  author  of  the  Essay ' 
on  the  Characteristics,  &c,  was  vicar  here  from  1743  to  1759. 
William  de  Lancaster  granted  the  manor  of  Morland,  with  Gra- 
rigg  and  Heversham  in  frank  marriage  with  liis  daughter  Agnes, 
to  Alexander  de  Windsore,  the  last  of  whose  male  descendants 
left  a daughter,  married  to  John  Duckett,  Esq.  who  settled  at 
Grarigg-hall  in  this  county ; but  this  manor  never  appears  to  have 
belonged  either  to  liim  or  his  descendants.  The  mediety  of  it, 
not  in  possesson  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Carlisle,  was  pur* 
chased  of  Robert  Bowes  by  Simon  Musgrave,  who  sold  it  to  John 
Southaic,  and  he  to  Lancelot  Backhouse,  whose  family  ended  in 
a daugiiter,  married  to  Isaac  Eels,  Esq. 

Great  Strickland  gave  name  to  the  ancient  family  of 
Strickland,  who  removed  to  Sizergh.  One  of  them,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III,  had  licence  to  keep  a chaplain  in  his  hall,  (in 
curia  sua)  at  Stirkeland,  i.  e.  Steerland,  for  young  cattle  in 
the  north  of  England  are  called  Stirks.  William  de  Strick- 
land, a bishop  of  Carlisle,  was  of  this  family,  and  born  here  in 
1396.  He  made  an  aqueduct  from  the  river  Petteril  to  Penrith  at 
his  own  expense,  and  died  in  1419.  His  family  were  succeeded 
here  about  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  by  the  Fallowfelds,  whose 
heiress  married  John  Dalston,  Esq.  of  Acornbank,  whose  son  sold 
the  hall  and  demesne  to  Sir  John  Lowther.  At  Little  Strick- 
land Hall  a branch  of  the  Crakenthorp  family  were  seated  for 
several  generations.  Thrimby,  or  Thirnehy,  belonged  to  a fa- 
mily of  its  name,  afterwards  to  the  Haveringtons  ; but  the  whole 
of  ils  manor,  and  nearly  the  w'hole  of  its  tenements,  were  pur- 
chased by  John  Viscount  Lowther.  its  chapel,  in  1681,  was 
re-edified  by  Thomas  Fletcher,  Esq.  ancestor  by  a daughter  and 
coheir  to  Sir  Fletcher  Norton,  sometime  Speaker  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  This  village  has  a small  endowed  scliool : a little  to 
the  south  of  it  was  Thrimby-row,  a long  line  of  uniform  and  con- 
nected cottages,  built  by  the  late  Lord  liOnsdale,  with  the  intcn- 
9 tioa 
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tioii  of  estalilisliing,  as  it  was  said,  a woollen  manufactory  at 
them  : several  of  them  were  finished,  hut  none  of  them  ever  occu- 
pied. 

In  the  year  Richard  Vernon,  of  Nether- Haddon,  Der- 

byshire, held  sixteen  messuages  and  300  acres  of  land  in  Newby- 
Stones  ; and  his  son,  George,  sold  all  his  possessions  there  to 
Richard  Nevinson,  of  Kemplees,  whose  posterity  were  seated  at 
N etch y -hall,  till  Stanwix  Nevitjson,  Esq.  left  it  to  his  widow, 
Julia,  daughter  of  John  Gaskarth,  Esq.  of  Penrith,  who  married 
a second  time  on  July  2, 1774,  to  the  present  Earl  of  Suffolk. 

Sleagill,  i.  e.  Sloe-brook,  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.  was 
comprised  within  the  hamlet  of  Newby  : it  is  a small  village, 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  two  human  skeletons,  being  found  a 
short  way  east  of  it,  on  the  side  of  the  road  to  Appleby,  and  at 
the  head  of  a lim'estone  quarry.  This  discovery  was  made  Nov. 
2,  1808.  Each  of  them  had  a brazen  ring,  about  four  inches 
broad,^^  round  its  arm  : and  the  bones  of  some  animal  had  been 
deposited  with  them. 

t King^s  Meabuhn,  or  Meahurn  Regis,  was  so  called  from" 
being  held  by  the  crown  from  the  forfeiture  of  Sir  Hugh  de  Mor- 
vilie,  till  King  John  granted  it  to  Robert  de  Veteripont,  wdth 
whose  posterity  it  still  continues.  It  is  a pleasant  village,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ly  vennate.  Between  this  place  and  Mor- 
land  is  a field  called  the  Chapel-gartli,  wherein  the  chapel  of 
IVythe  formerly  stood  ; it  had  land  at  Little  Ayneshergh,  abut- 
ting on  the  common  of  Blanc. 

• Bolton  has  been  variously  written : sometimes  Botheltun, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  as  village-town.  It  was  held,  with 
Dufton  and  other  manors,  by  Ralph,  Baron  of  Grey  stock,  in 
1315,  who,  as  mesne  lord,  granted  it  in  the  same  reign  to  John 
de  Derwentwater,  on  whose  property,  servants,  and  tenants, 
enormous  riot  was  committed  here  in  1387,  whilst  he  was  silting 
in  Parliament  for  Cumberland. In  1354  it  continued  in  the  same 
families;  but  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  Fletche.^s  of  Hut- 
> ton, 
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ton,  with  whom  it  continues.  The  chapel  here  has  been  aug- 
mented by  Queen  Anne’s  bounty : it  had  a chantry  in  it 
founded  by  the  Ratcliffes.  The  School  is  endowed  with  the  in- 
terest of  1901. 

Buley  Castle  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Eden,  opposite  to  Crakenthorpe-hall.  It  belonged  to  John  de 
Builly,  whose  only  daughter,  Idonea,  was  married  to  the  first 
Robert  de  Veteripont.  It  afterwards  belonged  to  the  bishops  of 
Carlisle,  who  held  several  ordinations  in  it : and,  from  the  num- 
ber of  charters  confirmed  here,  it  appears  to  have  been  tenanted 
by  them  when  the  neighbourhood  of  Carlisle  was  infested  by 
incursions  of  the  Scotch,  or  when  they  came  to  Appleby  in  their 
episcopal  capacity.  It  is  a ruinous  edifice,  evincing,  at  present, 
no  marks  of  former  strength. 

Crosby  Ravensworth,  that  is,  the  Cross  Town  in  Raven*s 
Farjn*  is  the  name  of  a parish  and  a village,  the  latter  of 
wliich  stands  in  a sweet  and  secluded  situation,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Lyvennate.  Its  Church  was  founded  by  Torphin  de  Alver- 
^tain,  grandson  of  Gospatrick,  in  the  time  of  Henry  I.  and  exhi- 
bited several  curious  specimens  of  the  architecture  of  that  age  : 
William  Dent,  Esq.  of  London,  assisted  by  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale, 
and  other  public-spirited  individuals,  has  lately  rebuilt  it  in  a 
handsome  and  commodious  manner.  On  the  floor  of  its  chancel 
is  a tombstone,  inscribed  with  a spear  and  a battle  axe ; and,  in 
the  church-yard,  a plain  free-stone  Cross,  one  foot  square,  nino 
feet  high,  skilfully  fixed  in  a massy  stone  socket,  but  having  its 
top  broken  off.  It  is  in  the  gift  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  of  Gar- 
thorne,  in  which  it  stands.  There  is  a tradition  of  a Friery 
having  been  on  the  north  side  of  this  church-yard;  and  there 
seems  to  be  some  remembrance  of  it,  in  the  names  of  Monk-garth, 

Monksburn, 

* Raven,  or  Rafen,  among  the  Danes,  seems  to  have  been  a name  in 
frequent  use.  Wort,  or  Worth,  signifying  a curtilage,  or  country  farm,  oc- 
curs in  Matt.  Westm,  870.  Ravenshelm  and  Ravensworth,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  were  the  fortress  and  estate  of  one  Raven.  In  some  ancient  records 
this  place  is  written  Ravenswarth,  which  lignifles  Raven’s  Tord. 
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Monksbarn,  and  Monksbridge.  It  perhaps  might  be  some  small 
religious  house  belonging  to  the  abbey  of  Whitby,  which,  as  well 
as  other  ecclesiastical  establishments,  had  possessions  in  this  pa- 
rish.  The  hospital  of  St.  Leonard’s  in  York  had  lands  here ; the 
abbey  of  Shap  had  the  whole  manor  of  Reagill ; and,  at  Mauds- 
meaburn,  there  were  possessions  of  four  or  five  different  religions 
societies.”  The  manor  here  descended  from  Trophin  de  Alver- 
stain,  to  his  grandson,  Thomas  de  Hastings,  and  from  him  to 
Sir  Edward  de  Hastings,  Knight,  of  whom  it  was  held  by  Lan- 
celot de  Threlkeld,  who  had  other  possessions  here,  and  who 
used  to  say  he  had  three  noble  houses;  one  for  pleasure  at 
Crosby  Ravensworth,  where  he  had  a park  full  of  deer ; one  for 
profit  and  warmth,  wherein  to  reside  in  winter,  afYanwath, 
near  Penrith  ; and  the  third  at  Threlkeld,  well  stocked  with 
tenants  to  go  with  him  to  the  wars.  By  marriage  of  his  co- 
heiress, this  manor  fell  to  the  Pickering  family,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Lowther,  from  whom  it 
passed  by  marriage  to  John  Doddsworth,  of  Thornton  Wanlass, 
in  the  county  of  York,  whose  son  bequeathed  it  to  his  steward, 
Mr.  Francis  Bailey,  whose  daughter  sold  it  to  Robert  Lowther, 
Esq.  of  Maudsmeaburn.  The  hall,  or  manor-house,  was  tur- 
retted,  and  girt  with  a moat ; but  its  ancient  consequence  is  now 
only  traceable  in  decayed  walls,  ditches,  and  fish-ponds. 

Sir  Lancelot  Threlkeld’s  deer  park  is  now  called  Crosby-gill, 
at  the  head  of  which  is  Black-dub,  the  source  of  the  Lyvennate, 
where  Charles  II.  in  1651,  halted,  dined,  and  drank  of  the  water. 
The  last  of  the  Pickerings  sold  this  park  to  Edward  Wilson,  of 
Heversham-hall,  who  gave  it  in  marriage  with  his  kinswoman, 
Jane,  to  Robert,  son  of  William  Rawlinson,  of  Cotton,  in  Lan- 
cashire. Robert’s  son,  Curwen,  married  Elizabeth,  sole  heiress 
of  Nicholas  Monk,  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  brother  of  the  first 
duke  of  Albemarle;  and  his  son,  Christopher  Rawlinson, 
distinguished  himself  as  a scholar  and  an  antiquary.  In  1698, 
feeing  then  gentleman  commoner  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  he 
published  an  elegant  edition  of  King  Alfred’s  Saxon  version  of 
VoL.  XV.  L Boethuis 
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Boetliuis  de  Consolatioiie  Philosophiae.  He  also  collected-,  from 
the  Escheatov’s  books,  and  other  evidences,  a valuable  mass  of 
materials  respecting  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and  Westmorland, 
and  particularly  respecting  the  barony  of  Kendal  : from  these 
Sir  Daniel  Fleming  compiled  a considerable  part  of  the  Rydal 
Manuscripts.  He  died  unmarried,  and  the  family  estates  merged, 
by  marriage  of  his  sister  Anne,  in  the  family  of  the  Crakenthorps 
and  their  heirs.  Crosby  Ravensworth  has  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
a Free  School  for  near  tv/o  centuries.  It  was  built  by  the  inha- 
bitants, and  endowed  with  1001.  by  the  Rev.  William  Willaine> 
who  was  instituted  into  the  vicarage  in  1617.  About  twenty 
years  since  it  was  handsomely  rebuilt  by  William  Dent,  Esq.  a 
native  of  this  palish ; and  its  revenues  increased  by  a further  gift 
of  5001.  by  himself,  his  brother  Robert,  and  the  late  Anne,  Vis- 
countess of  Andover.  There  is  also  a school  at  Reagill  endowed 
with  1201.  by  the  Rev.  Randal  Saunderson,  a native  of  this  vil- 
lage, and  sometime  fellow  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  rector 
of  Weyhill  in  Hampshire. 

Maud’s-meaburn  had  its  name  from  being  the  inheritance  of 
Maud,  daughter  of  Roger  de  Morville,  of  Kirkoswald,  and  wife 
of  William  de  Veteripont.  Before  her  time  a large  district  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lyvennate  was  called  Medhurity  or  Meburn  ; 
but,  after  the  forfeiture  of  her  brother,  Hugh  de  Morville,  his 
portion  of  the  estate,  by  falling  into  the  king’s  hands,  was  called 
Meahurii  Fe^is,  or  King’s  Meaburn,  and  his  sisters,  Meahurn 
Matilda,  or  Maud’s-meaburn,  which  was  the  residence  of  Maud 
de  Veteripont  during  her  widowhood  ; and,  in  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke’s  time,  “ there  were  ruins  of  her  house  still  to  be 
seen,”  consisting  of  foundations  and  cellars.”  Her  grandson, 
Robert,  granted  a great  part  of  her  possessions  here  to  the  hos- 
pital of  St.  Leonard  in  York,  and  the  manor  to  John  Fraunceys, 
from  whose  family  it  passed,  as  is  supposed,  by  marriage  to  the 
Vernons.  In  1602  it  belonged  to  Sir  John  Lowther,  who  pur-r 
chased  to  it  eight  other  tenements,  which  make  up  the  present 
demesne.  No  traces  of  Maud  de  Veteripont’s  house  are  now  re- 
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maining ; but  it  is  tliought  that  the  present  mansion,  called  Mea» 
BURN-HALL,  was  built  upon  its  site.  It  stands  in  a charmingly 
sequestered  spot,  at  the  north-end  of  the  village  of  Maud^s-mea- 
burn,  and  upoR  the  woody  and  delightful  banks  of  the  Lyven- 
nate.  It  was  the  residence  of  Richard  Lowther,  Esq.  in  1688; 
of  his  son,  Robert,  governor  of  Barbadoes  ; and  the  birth-place 
of  his  grandson,  the  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 

At  this  town  head’^  v/as  born  Lancelot  Addison,  edu- 
cated at  Appleby  School,  and  Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  At  the 
act,  in  1658,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the  terrse-filii ; but,  indulging 
a satiric  vein  in  his  oration,  he  was  obliged  to  ask  pardon  on 
his  knees.  Quitting  Oxford,  he  became  chaplain  to  the  garrison 
of  Dunkirk;  and,  in  1663,  to  that  at  Tangiers.  On  his  returrv 
home,  in  1670,  he  was  made  chaplain  in  ordinary  to  the  king, 
and  successively  became  rector  of  Milkston,  in  Wiltshire,  pre- 
bend of  Salisbury,  archdeacon  of  Coventry,  and  dean  of  Litch- 
field. He  married  Jane,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Gulston,  Esquire, 
and  sister  to  Dr.  Gulston,  bishop  of  Bristol,  by  whom  he  had  issue 
the  celebrated  Joseph;  Gulston,  governor  of  Fort  St.  George; 
Lancelot,  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford ; and  three  daugh- 
ters. He  died  in  1703.  His  writings,  the  chief  of  which  are. 

An  Account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Jews;”  and  A De- 
scription of  West  Barbary,”  evince  much  learning  and  observa- 
tion. 

The  most  remarkable  antiquities  in  the  parish  of  Crosby-Ra- 
venswmrth  are  the  following  : at  Rcagill,  anciently  written  Rene- 
gill,  there  was  a chapel,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  preserved 
in  the  chapel  garth,  and  chapel  lands  ; (the  manor  of  Reagill  was 
given  by  the  Veteriponts  to  Shap  abbey ; sold  at  the  Dissolution 
to  the  Whartons  ; by  them  partly  to  Dr.  Lancelot  Dawes,  of  Bar- 
ton Kirk  ; and,  finally,  came  altogether  into  the  rent-roll  of  the 
house  of  Lowther.)  Penhurrock  was  a huge  pile  of  that  species 
of  lime-stone,  which,  in  this  county,  is  denominated  dints.  It 
stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  head  of  Croshy-Gill,  and  near  the  high 
way  leading  from  Crosby-Ravensworth.  It  has  nearly  been  all  re* 
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moved,  foi*  the  purpose  of  making  high  roads ; but  a valuable 
r^einiiant  of  it  has  been  saved,  through  the  interference  of 
George  Gibson,  Esq.  who  informed  us  that,  when  the  dints 
were  nearly  all  removed,  a great  abundance  of  decayed  human 
bones,  and  a circle  twelve  yards  over,  of  rounded  blocks  of  gra- 
nite, were  discovered.  The  circle  was  probably  of  British  origin ; 
and  the  heap  of  stones  thrown  into  it,  the  monument  of  a battle. 
A mile  further  along  this  road,  towards  Appleby,  was  another 
heap  of  stones,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  found  a kisfvaen,  en- 
closing a human  skeleton  of  more  than  ordinary  stature,  and  a 
spear-hcad  of  the  ancient  brass,  with  nails  through  its  sockets  of 
the  same  material.  Besides  several  others  that  are  imperfect  in 
this  neighbourhood,  there  is  a circle  of  rounded  granite  blocks 
a little  above  Oddendale,  the  seat  of  John  Gibson,  Esq. : it  is 
pretty  entire,  and  its  diameter  exactly  half  of  that  of  Stonehenge, 
In  the  enclosed  ground  at  Harberwain,  about  a mile  from  Crosby- 
Ravensworth,  is  an  ancient  intrenchment,  consisting  of  two  square 
forts  about  fifteen  yards  over,  and  joined  together  by  a high 
mound  of  earth,  about  120  yards  long : the  mound  also  extends 
each  way  from  the  outside  of  the  forts  about  120  yards.  On  the 
opposite  banks  of  the  valley  are  also  a vallum  of  earth,  and  stones 
and  a parallel  foss  extending  along  the  summit  of  a hill  in  an 
irregular  line,  nearly  a mile  long,  probably  a work  of  the  Voluntii, 
raised  against  some  Roman  cohort  in  the  opposite  intrench  merits. 

Orton  was  anciently  written  Scer-Ocerton,  from  its  situation 
under  a scar,  or  brow  of  naked  rocks.  It  is  a parish  of  the  com- 
puted extent  of  25,000  acres,  of  which  12,000  are  uncultivated. 
Edward  L granted  to  Orton  a market  on  Wednesdays,  which 
Cromwell  confirmed  in  1655  : and,  in  1658,  also  granted  a fair 
on  the  Friday  before  Whit-Sunday  : and  another  once  a fortnight 
from  the  second  Wednesday  after  Whit-Sunday  to  the  feast  of  St. 
Simon  and  St.  Jude,  with  courts  of  pye-powdre,  &c.  But  the 
fortnight  fairs,  and  even  the  market,  are  now  held  on  Fridays. 
The  town  is  small  and  irregular.  Adjoining  it  is  Orton-hall,  the 
seat  of  the  late  John  Burn,  Esq.  who  distinguished  himself  by 
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(^alTy'mg  his  father’s  " Justice  of  Peace”  and  ‘‘  Ecclesiastical 
Eaw,”  through  several  editions,  and  was  a magistrate  of  great 
intelligence  and  activity;  but  of  a harsh  aud  irritable  temper. 
Tlie  church  of  Orton  stands  on  rising  ground,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  town.  It  was  appropriated  to  Conishead  priory  in  the 
time  of  Henry  III.  It  is  Gothic,  has  a low  embattled  tower  with 
four  large  bells,  and  is  dedicated  to  All  Saints.  Habits  of  par- 
simony, and  a strong  disinclination  in  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood to  every  thing  that  is  novel,  while  they  have  preserved 
this  edifice  in  its  ancient  form,  have  barely  kept  it  from  lapsing 
into  a ruin.  Its  advowson  was  purchased  of  the  crown  about  the 
latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign;  and,  in  1618,  sold  in  trust 
to  the  landholders  in  this  parish.  In  the  time  of  Henry  II.  the 
manor  of  Orton,  with  other  possessions  here,  belonged  to  one 
Gamel  de  Penigton,  and  continued  with  his  descendants  till  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  when  it  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Dacres  and 
Musgraves.  The  Dacre  moiety  went  by  a coheiress  to  Philip  Earl 
«f  Arundel ; and,  in  1613,  was  sold  by  his  widow,  Anne,  Countess 
Dowager  of  Arundel,  and  others,  to  the  tenantry.  Half  of  the  Mus^ 
grave  share  was  sold  in  1293  to  Adam  de  Hincastre ; and  passing 
by  marriage  from  him  tp  the  Helbecks  and  Blenkinsops,  of  Hel- 
beck-hall,  was  also,  in  1630,  sold  to  the  tenantry  for  5651:  the 
other  half  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Warcops  of  Smardale,  and 
was  sold  by  their  heirs  in  1592  to  different  persons  for  4001. 

This  town  has  a School,  the  stipend  of  which,  arising  partly 
from  lands,  and  partly  from  quarter-pence,  amounts  to  about 
fifty  pounds  a year.  In  this  parish  also  is  Tebaif  School,  founded 
in  1670  by  Robert  Adamson,  Gent,  who  epdowed  it  with  estates 
at  Ormondie  Bigging  and  Blacket-Bottom,  in  Grayrigg.  He  was 
born  at  Rownthwaite  in  this  parish,  and  was  also  a benefactor  to 
the  church  at  Orton.  The  school  of  Oreenholme  was  founded  in 
1733,  by  George  Gibson,  Gent,  and  endowed  by  him  with  400L 
original  Bank  stock. 

Upon  the  highest  part  of  Orton  Scar,  which  is  famed  for 
|)otferels,  are  remains  of  a beacoji,  which  communicated  with 
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those  of  Penrith,  Stanemore,  and  Whinfell ; and  behind  it,  in  a 
solitary  place,  surrounded  with  immense  tracts  of  those  bare  co- 
lumnar limestone,  called  dints,  is  Castle  Folds,  which  has  been 
strongly  walled  around,  and  contains  about  an  acre  and  a half : 
at  its  hig-hest  corner  appears  to  have  been  a fort,  about  seven 
yards  square  within.  This  place  is  supposed  to  have  been  used 
as  a shelter  for  cattle  in  case  of  inroads  ; and  its  citadel  for  the 
protection  of  the  keepers.  Near  Rais  gill-hall,  where  the  Blen- 
kinsops  kept  their  manor  courts,  is  a tumulus,  in  a regular  circle, 
nearly  iOO  yards  in  circumference,  about  three  yards  high  in  the 
middle,  and  composed  of  loose  stones.  In  its  centre  was  a kind  of 
histvaen,  enclosing  a human  skeleton,  and  having  bones  of  seve- 
ral others  round  it.  Near  Tebay  is  a round  mount,  called  Castle 
How,  with  a trench  round  it : part  of  it  is  washed  away  by  the 
Lune.  Opposite  to  it,  nigh  Greenholme,  was  a hill  of  like  foriii! 
and  name ; they  seem  to  have  been  intended  to  command  the 
passes  over  the  Birkbeck  and  Lune. 

**  A little  south  of  Rouiithwaite,  on  the  north  side  of  Jeffreys 
Mount,  is  a small  spring,  called  Gondsdike,  which  continually 
casts  up  small  silver  like  pieces  of  spangles,^^*  a micaceous 
substance  washed  from  the  neighbouring  strata.  The  mosses 
hereabouts  abound  with  large  subterraneous  trees. 

Near  Tebay,  in. a field  called  Gallaber,  a little  below  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Birkbeck  and  Lune,  ‘‘  stands  Brandreth  Stone, 
a red  stone,  about  an  ell  high  with  tv^ro  crosses  cut  deep  on  each 
side.  The  tradition  of  the  inhabitants  makes  it  the  mere  stone 
between  the  English  and  the  Scots  ; and  it  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  it  is  about  the  same  distance  from  Scotland  as  Rere 
Cross  on  Stanemofe.'’^  It  may  be  the  stone  of  which  Lelandf 
says,  there  is  in  Westmorland,  as  it  is  said,  a famous  stone, 
as  a limes  of  old  time  inscribed/^  At  present  it  is  thrown  down, 
and  a wall  built  upon  it.  The  XX^s  upon  it  are  still  legible, 
Mr.  Robinson,  of  Ravenstonedale,  informed  us  that  he  was  told 
of  two  otlier  Brandreth  stones  near  Tebay,  on  one  of  which  the 
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country  people  assured  hini^  they  had  observed  letters,  at  pre- 
I sent  effaced.  Brand-reth  and  Brand-isen,  are  Saxon  names  of 
the  fulcrum  focarium,  or  trevet,  used  for  supporting  wood  and 
3 fire- vessels  on  a hearth ; and,  in  this  county,  the  former  term 
i is  still  applied  to  the  iron  tripod,  on  which  the  girdle,  (a  thin 
f iron  plate,  used  in  baking  oaten  cakes),  is  placed, 
j At  Lauggill,  in  1607,  was  born  Dr.  Thomas  Barlow,  pro^ 
f vost  of  Queeff  s College,  Oxford,  and  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln  in 
1675.  He  wrote  Tracts  against  Popery,  Cases  of  Conscience, 
and  some  other  books  ; but  seems  to  have  found  great  facility  in 
h adapting  his  sentiments  to  those  of  the  different  courts  in  which 
he  lived  : he  died  in  1691.  George  Whitehead,  horn  at 
Newbigg,  about  1638,  was  a learned  and  zealous  Quaker.  He 
left  a journal  of  600  pages,  relating  his  services  and  travels 
through  the  nation  ; and  died  Jan.  8,  1723,  in  the  sixty-eighth 
year  of  his  ministry  ; and  was  buried  in  Bunhill-Fields. 

At  Birbeck,  in  this  parish,  also  was  born  Nicholas  Close, 
whom  Henry  VI.  made  overseer  of  the  works,  while  he  built 
King’s  College,  Cambridge,  an  office  he  executed  with  sudi  sin- 
gular ability  and  honesty,  that  he  was  made  one  of  its  original 
fellows,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  then  of- Lichfield, 
where  he  died  in  1453. 

Asby  parisli  was  of  old  times  called  Ashehy.  Its  church  is 
rectorial,  and  an  ancient  edifice,  mucii  altered  by  repairs,  but 
once  larger  than  at  present,  as  is  evident  by  an  arch  built  up  in 
the  north  wall.  Its  chancel  is  singularly  separated  from  the  nave 
by  two  arches.  The  Virgin  Mary’s  Chantry  in  it  was  founded  in 
1299,  by  Robert  de  Askeby.  St.  Hellhds  well,  a little  below  it, 
is  neatly  seated  round.  The  School  was  founded  in  1688,  by  Mr. 
George  Smith,  merchant-taylor  and  citizen  of  London,  a native 
of  this  parish,  whose  cousin,  Dit.  Smith,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  and 
also  a native  here,  w^as  a benefactor  to  it,  and  to  the  poor  of 
Asby.  St.  Leonardos  Chapel,  at  Little  Asby,  had  a chantry 
founded  in  it  in  1298;  but  is  nov.’^  destroyed.  The  77ianorso{  this 
parish  are  Asby-Winanderwath,  Asby  Cotesford,  Little  Asbyg  and 
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Garthorne:  the  first  of  them  belonged  to  the  Askebi^ 
some  of  whom  were  knights  till  1341  ; then  to  Morisbys,  mar- 
ried about  1526,  to  Sir  James  Pickering,  knight,  of  whose  family 
it  was  purchased  by  the  ancestors  of  its  present  owner.  Sir  F. 
Fiecher  Vane,  Bart,  of  Huttoii-hall.  Asby  Coies/ord  belonged 
to  the  Cotesfords  immemorially  till  1463;  then  to  the  Musgraves, 
whose  heiress  married  Dr.  Bouchier,  who  sold  it  to  Roger  Pin- 
«l9,r : but  a moiety  of  this  manor  belonged  to  Byland  Abbey,  and 
has  an  ancient-looking  house  upon  it,  called  Grange-hall,  the 
property  of  Mr.  Wakefield  of  Kendal;  near  it  is  a well,  over 
which  a large  figure  of  the  cross  is  cut  in  stone.  Little  Ashy. 
was  the  estate  of  the  English  family,  till  Idonea  English  married 
William  Sandford,  who  settled  at  Askham,  from  whom  this  manor 
descended,  w ith  Howgill  Castle,  to  the  Honeywoods.  Gartkorms 
belonged  to  St.  Leonard’s  Hospital  in  York.  The  Pickerings 
sold  it  to  the  Belling  hams  of  Levins,  with  the  owners  of  which 
place  it  continues. 

At  Sayle-hottom,  a mile  from  Great  Asby,  are  several  tumuli, 
differing  in  size  and  form ; some  circular,  and  twelve  yards  in 
diameter ; others  nearly  rectangular,  twelve  yards  long  and  four 
broad.  At  the  higher  end  of  them  a deep  trench  seems  to  have 
been  cut,  and  a breast- work  raised  of  rough  stones ; and,  at  the 
lower  end,  a similar  breast-work.  A tumulus,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Garthorne-hall,  was  opened  some  forty  years  since,  and 
several  human  bones,  and  a large  sword  found  in  it.  Another, 
upon  Asby-mask,  was  also  cut  down,  about  1783,  and  three 
entire  human  skulls  found  in  it.*  In  digging  peats  near  the 
east  end  of  Sunhiggin-tarn,  about  1730,  two  pair  of  bulls  horns, 
jumped  together  in  the  posture  of  fighting,  were  found,  and  one 
pair  of  them  was  to  be  seen  at  Howgill  Castle  in  1777. 

Pate-hOle,  i.  e.  badger^ s den,  is  a remarkable  cavern  in  a lime-, 
stone-rock,  two  furlongs  south  of  Great  Asby.  At  its  enhance, 
and  in  some  other  parts,  it  is  lower  than  the  stature  of  a man, 
and,  therefore,  di:Scultto  be  explored.  Its  7nain  gallery  inclines 
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lo  the  north-east,  is  about  430  yards  long,  its  floor  here  and  there 
interrupted  with  steps,  with  edges  ridged  witli  stalactite,  but 
generally  rough,  with  shapeless  stones,  and  sloping  from  the 
entrance  for  about  350  yards,  at  which  distance  is  a shallow  pool 
of  water,  and  beyojid  it  the  gallery  closes  into  a narrow  chink, 
the  bottom  of  which  is  uneven,  and  covered  with  slippery  clay, 
mixed  with  gravel.  Beypnd  this  chink  is  a second  pool,  twenty 
yards  long,  six  broad,  and  three  deep,  where  the  roof  forms  a 
lofty  dome,  and  the  road  turns  to  the  left  into  the  back  gallery ^ 
along  which,  for  the  space  of  eighty  yards,  a stream  of  water 
runs  from  the  second  pool,  and  then  falls  into  the  floor.  From 
this  place  the  way  takes  a circular  sort  of  sweep,  230  yards  long, 
into  the  main  gallery,  at  the  distance  of  200  yards  from  the  mouth 
of  the  cave.  Where  the  w^ater  disappears  in  the  back  gallery  are 
two  large  perpendicular  chasms  of  unknown  extent,  through  whicli, 
and  other  apertures  of  less  note,  it  is  probable  that  torrents  of  water 
are  emitted  in  heavy  rains  : and  150  yards  from  this  place,  a branch 
of  this  gallery  terminates  at  the  distance  of  eighty  yards,  in  an 
impassable  chink.  This  cavern,  in  rainy  seasons,  discharges  large 
quantities  of  water,  frequently  to  the  height  of  six  feet.  While 
it  is  filling,  the  water  falling  through  the  crevices  of  the  lime- 
stone rock  in  its  roof,  and  down  the  steps  of  its  front  gallery, 
causes  a noise,  which  commences  like  the  sounds  of  different  mu- 
sical instruments,  and  increases  to  the  strength  of  the  loudest 
thunder.  Its  subterraneous  feeders  are  evidently  at  a great  dis- 
tance from  its  mouth  ; for,  in  August,  1783,  it  threw  out  a large 
stream,  when  no  rain  had  fallen  for  three  days  nearer  than  the 
grounds  between  Shap  and  Crosby-Ravensworth.  It  has  no  drop-, 
stones  on  its  roof ; but  its  sides  are  covered  in  many  places  with 
a soft  brown  clay.  In  one  part  of  it  is  a petrifying  spring,  which 
always  stands  at  44°  5';  and  near  which  the  neighbouring  inha- 
bitants often  play  on  a violin,  the  notes  of  which  sound  like  a 
nnmbcr  of  musical  instruments,  in  perfect  harmony/^^' 
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Ormshead,  is  vulgarly  called  Ormside.  Orm  was  governor 
oi  Appleby  Castle  in  1174;  and  there  is  a large  cairn  opposite 
to  Mayborough,  in  the  parish  of  Penrith,  which  is  called  Om- 
Scead.  Its  Church  is  a rectory,  and  was  appropriated  to  the 
abbey  of  St.  Mary^s  York  : it  contains,  in  its  north  aisle,  a bury- 
iag-place  belonging  to  Ormshead-hall,  in  which  are  inscriptions  in 
memory  of  Sir  Christopher  Pickering,  Knight,  who  died  Ja- 
nuary 14,  1620,  having  been  five  times  sheriff  of  Cumberland  : 
of  Cyprian  Hylton,  Esq.  who  died  December  22,  1652  : and  of 
Cyprian  Hylton,  who  died  December  27,  1693,  aged  thirty-four. 
The  manor  has  had  various  possessors.  The  De  Ormsheveds  are 
the  first  on  record;  in  the  time  of  Edward  I.  the  Vescys:  after 
them  the  Derwentwaters  and  Radcliffes,  during  whose  time  the 
Bartons  succeeded  to  a part,  and  afterwards  apparently  to  the 
whole,  till,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  time,  they  sold  it  to  Sir  Chris- 
topher Pickering,  from  whom  it  passed  to  Cyprian  Hylton ; and, 
from  his  heirs  to  the  Wyberghs,  of  Clifton,  who  sold  it  to  the 
Stephensons,  of  Warcop,  and  they  to  the  late  Earl  of  Thanet. 
Ormshead-hall  has  been  built  as  a place  of  defence,  being  embattled 
and  turretted.  Near  it,  in  the  bank  of  the  river  Eden,  in  1689, 
were  found  several  vessels  of  brass,  some  of  which  had  apparently 
been  gilt.  One  of  them  bore  the  letters  ED,  supposed  to  stand 
for  Frances  Dudley,  widow  of  John  Dudley,  Esq.  of  Dufton. 
She  was  a natural  daughter  of  Sir  Christopher  Pickering,  who 
gave  her  this  manor.  After  Mr.  Dudley^s  decease  she  was  mar- 
ried to  Cyprian  Hylton,  Esq.  of  Burton.  Breek' s-hall,  in  this 
parish,  was  a long  time  the  seat  of  a branch  of  the  Barton  family; 
but  at  present  belongs  to  Jacob  Wakefield,  Esq.  of  Kendal. 

The  parish  Church  of  Crosey  Garret  (properly  Gerard) 
Blands  on  the  top  of  a steep  hill,  which  causes  the  village  to  be 
sometimes  called  Croshy-on-the-Hill.  Its  manor  having  belonged 
in  early  times  to  the  lords  of  Soulby ; and  afterwards  to  the 
Musgraves,  there  is  no  tradition  left  respecting  the  site  of  the 
manor-house.  In  the  time  of  Charles  IL  Sir  Christopher  Mus- 
grave  resided  at  little  Mnsgrave  in  this  parish,  during  his 
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brotlier  RichatcVs  life-time ; and  an  apartment  in  the  house  in 
which  the  manor  courts  are  held,  is  called  The  Lord’s  ChUmber.. 

The  parish  of  Musgrave  is  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from 
the  family,  who  have  been  in  immemorial  possession  of  its  manor. 
Its  church  \fSiS  given  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Mary’s,  York;  but  its 
revenues  never  being  worth  the  notice  of  that  house,  it  still  con- 
tinues a rectory.  It  is  a small  edifice,  subject  to  be  inundated  by 
the  Eden.  The  first  mention  tliat  occurs  of  the  3Iusgrave  family, 
is  in  King  John’s  reign,  when  there  was  a dispute  between  Ro- 
bert, son  of  Peter  Musgrave,  and  the  monks  of  Byland,  concern- 
ing the  boundaries  of  the  manors  of  Musgrave  and  Biaterne. 
Their  name  is  probably  derived  from  muse  and  grave,  and  signi- 
fiies  warden  or  governour  of  the  court.  Sir  Thomas  de  Mus- 
grave, in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  was  a warden  of  the  west 
marshes,  and  a governor  of  Berwick.  He  purchased  Hartley 
Castle  of  Ralph  de  Nevil,  baron  of  Raby,  and  had  a licence  to 
rebuild  and  fortify  it,  in  1359.  Eden-hall,  in  Cumberland,  one 
of  their  present  seats,  came  to  them  by  marriage  of  Joanna  Sta*^ 
pleton,  in  the  time  of  Edward  IV.  Kempton  park  fell  to  them 
in  1746. 

Warcop  w^as  formerly  written  JVardcop,  which  means  foriU 
fed  hill,  a name  it  probably  derived  from  an  ancient  castle, 
which  stood  about  100  yards  south-east  of  this  village.  It  occu- 
pied more  than  an  acre  of  ground.  Mr.  Machel  saw  some  part  of 
the  walls  dug  up,  which  were  fifteen  feet  thick,  and  of  fair  hewn 
stone,  well  cemented  together.  Tradition  says,  that  the  tower 
of  Kirkby  Stephen  church  was  built  out  of  its  ruins  in  1606, 
Its  site  is  coWqA  Castle-hill : 200  yards  east  of  it,  in  a field 
called  Kirks  tends,  hewn  stones  have  been  found,  probably  the 
remains  of  a chapel. 

Warcop  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Columb,  and  a vicarage, 
Robert  de  Clifford  gave  it  to  Shap  Abbey  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
I.  The  Vicarage-house  and  garden  have  been  moated  around, 
and  approached  by  a draw-bridge. 

The  manor  of  Warcop  belonged  to  a family  of  its  own  name  in 
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Kin^  John’s  reign.  Some  of  them  were  knights  of  the  shire  for 
Westmorland. 

t<  Warcop  wild  a worthy  squire” 

was  one  of  the  heroes  of  Flodden  Field.  John,  the  last  earl  of 
this  family,  sold  his  possessions  here  to  Sir  Thomas  Brathwaite, 
of  Bunieshead,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign ; and  Robert  Brath- 
waite, Esq.  devised  it  in  trust  to  be  sold,  which  was  done  to 
Thomas  Carlton,  of  Appleby,  who  gave  it  in  marriage  with  his 
daughter,  Dorothy,  to  George  Stephenson,  Esq.  whose  sister, 
Elizabeth,  carried  it  to  the  Rev.  William  Preston.  Warcop 
Tower  Avas  the  mansion  of  this  demesne ; but  it  is  now  reduced 
from  an  extensive  building  to  a small  farm-house.  Warcop-hall 
was  much  improved  by  Mr.  Stephenson,  and  is  a handsome  edi- 
fice, very  agreeably  situated  on  rising  ground,  shrouded  with 
a rich  grove  of  sycamores,”  arid  belongs  to  the  Rev.  W.  M.  S.  of 
Aycliffe,  Durham. 

Sandford,  before  the  reign  of  King  John,  was  a possession 
of  Robert  de  Sandford,  whose  son,  William,  sold  the  wood  of 
Sandford  to  Robert  de  Veteripont,  to  free  the  rest  of  his  property 
from  homage  and  service,  and  ten  marks  of  silver  and  a palfrey. 
Several  of  them  were  knights  of  the  shire  for  this  county.  Ed-^ 
mund,  a younger  brother  of  Sir  William  de  Sandford,  w'as  the 
founder  of  the  Sandfords  at  Askham  and  Howgill  Castle.  Their 
main  line  ended  in  two  daughters,  in  the  time  of  Henry  V : one 
of  them  married  Thomas  de  Warcop  ; and,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign,  the  daughters  and  coheirs  of  Thomas  Warcop,  Esq.  of 
Smardale,  enfranchised  the  tenants  here,  and  the  demesne  was 
soon  after  sold  in  parcels.  Sandford-hall  had  a chapel  either  in, 
or  near  it,  in  13*53. 

Near  Sandford  Field  corner,  on  the  right  hand  of  the  road  from 
tVarcop  towards  Appleby,  not  far  from  the  Roman  road,  are  three 
or  four  tumuli : the  largest  ninety-one  paces  in  circumference ; 
the  second  eighty-six;  the  next  about  forty;  the  last  a small 
almost  defaced.  The  largest  was  cut  through  in  1766;  aad 
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half  a yard  below  the  summit  was  found  a small  urn  in  a larger, 
containing  a few  white  ashes  : by  it,  a little  deeper,  lay  a sword, 
with  a curious  carved  hilt,  two  feet  long,  and  two  inches  and  a 
half  broad,  the  haft  three  inches  and  a quarter ; and  the  heads  of 
two  spears ; fragments  of  a helmet,  and  umbo  of  a shield  three 
inches  and  three-quarters  in  diameter.  Below  these  a great  heap 
of  stones,  piled  up  pyramidically,  in  diameter  six  or  seven  yards, 
concealed  a square  place  about  four  feet  by  two,  containing  rich 
black  mould  two  inches  deep,  in  which  were  many  human  bones 
which  evidently  appeared  to  have  been  burned.  Near  these  tumuli 
is  a small  camp,  with  a single  trench ; and  a small  distance, 
on  another  hill,  another  of  about  the  same  dimensions.  Near 
Coupland-beck  bridge,  are  ruins  of  a round  fort,  the  walls,  in- 
cluding rubbish,  ten  yards  thick;  the  stones  of  a red  colour, 
strongly  cemented  with  lime  and  sand  ; and  the  inside  dimen- 
sions about  forty  yards.  And  nearer  the  bridge  is  a square,  sup- 
posed to  be  the  site  of  a hospital,  called,  in  certain  ancient  char- 
ters, the  Hospital  of  Coupmanheck. 

The  hamlet  of  Burton  lies  under  Rutmap-fell,  where  was  the 
manor  of  the  de  Burtons  in  the  time  of  Henry  III. ; and,  soon 
after,  of  William  de  Hylton,  whose  male  line  became  extinct  in 
Christopher  Hylton,  Esq.  of  Ormshead,  whose  daughter,  Mary, 
married  Thomas  Wybergh,  Esq.  of  Clifton-hall,  ancestor  of  the 
present  owner  of  this  property. 

Burton  is  rendered  famous  for  being  the  birth-place  of  Chris- 
topher Bainbridge,  Dean  of  York,  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Arch- 
bishop of  York.  Henry  VIII.  sent  him  ambassador  to  the  Pope, 
who  created  him  Cardinal  of  St.  Praxis  but,  happening  to  strike 
his  steward,  the  revengeful  Italian  poisoned  him  July  14,  1511, 
at  Rome,  where  he  was  buried. 

Bleatarn  was  given  to  Bylaud  Abbey  by  John  de  Talebois 
in  the  time  of  Henry  II. ; and,  after  the  Dissolution,  passing 
through  various  hands,  was  purchased  by  Sir  Christopher  Mus- 
grave,  Bart,  of  Hartley  Castle.  The  monks  of  Byland  had  a 
house  here,  the  buildings  of  which  appear  to  have  occupied  a 
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large  plot  of  ground.  About  1746,  a vault  was  found,  out  of 
which  forty  cart  load  of  stones  were  taken;  and  in  1774,  a small 
brook,  washing  through  the  walls  of  this  house,  discovered  the 
side  posts,  and  part  of  a sluice,  which  had  probably  been  used  in 
laying  a field  called  The  Tarn  under  water.  East  of  this  place 
are  vestiges  of  two  large  fish-ponds,  where  leaden  pipes  have  been 
found ; and  a large  parcel  of  ground,  once  inclosed,  but  now  com- 
mon, is  called  the  Abbey -park. 

Brough,  by  way  of  distinction  from  towns  of  similar  name, 
is  called  Brough  under  Stanemore.  Formerly  it  was  alv/ays 
"written  Burgh,  a Teutonic  term  for  any  habitation,  whether  of 
beasts,  or  man,  for  mountains,  and  fortified  towns.  The  Bur- 
gundians, mentioned  by  Pliny,  probably  derived  their  name  from 
living  in  huts  burrowed  out  of  the  earth,  and  hence  called 
burghs.  This  root,  with  a similar  meaning,  is  also  found  in  the 
Greek  a tower  ; and  in  the  Hebrew  a palace,  or  castle. 
The  Saxons  applied  it  in  difierent  forms  to  various  towns,  and 
fortified  places  in  England;  and  all  their  privileged  towns  were 
boroughs;  and  its  ancient  and  almost  universal  application  to 
towns  is  most  satisfactorily  and  largely  explained  by  Buchanan 
in  his  History  of  Scotland;  * where  it  clearly  appears  that  the 
Brigantes  obtained  their  name  from  the  burghs  in  which  they 
lived. 

Brough  was  the  Verteroe  of  the  Romans  ; and,  in  the  lime  of 
the  Notitia,  garrisoned  by  a company  of  directores,  a sort  of 
soldiers  supposed  to  have  been  employed  as  guides.  Many  Ro- 
man coins  have  been  found  near  the  castle;  and>  about  thirty 
years  since,  an  earthen  vessel,  full  of  Roman  silver  quinarii,  one 
of  them  of  Vespasian,  in  fine  preservation.  In  Henry  the  Fifth’s 
time  a vacancy,’  or  cow  pasture  near  it,  was  called  Burwan- 
thwayt. 

The  town  of  Brough  is  divided  into  Churuck  Brough  and 
Market  Brough,  the  former  on  the  Kirkby  Stephen,  and  the  lat- 
ter on  the  London  road,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  Helle- 
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Ibeck,  which  also  runs  through  Market  Brough.  The  profits  of 
the  fair  of  the  town  were  valued  at  ten  shillings  a year  in  1280; 
but  we  have  no  account  of  a grant  for  that  purpose,  till  Roger 
Lord  Clifford,  in  1330,  procured  the  king^s  charter  for  a market 
upon  Thursdays  every  week  at  his  manor  of  Burgh  upon  Stayne*- 
moor  in  Westmorland  ; and  a fair  yearly,  to  begin  two  days 
before  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew  the  Apostle,  and  continue  for  the 
day  and  morrow  after.”  * This  fair  is  now  held  on  the  Thursday 
before  Whit-Sunday ; there  is  also  a large  annual  fair,,  held  on 
the  last  day  of  September,  on  Brough-hill,  near  Warcop;  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  are  brought  to  it,  and  a prodigious  quantity 
of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep,  which  pay  a toll  to  Lord.Thanet. 
In  casting  up  the  new  turnpike  road  over  Brough-hill,  were  found, 
in  a direct  line,  and  at  equal  distance,  three  secures,  or  hatches  of 
the  ancient  brass. 

The  Church  of  Brough  is  dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  In  the 
Conqueror^s  time  it  was  called  “ the  Chapel  of  Burgh  f and, 
with  its  mother  church  of  Kirkby  Stephen,  given  by  Ivo  de 
Talebois  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Mary^s  in  York;  but  soon  after 
seems  to  have  been  presented  to  as  a rectory,  for  Robert  de 
Eglesfeld,  a native  of  Cumberland,  being  chaplain  to  Edward 
in.  procured  its  appropriation  to  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  which 
he  had  lately  founded.  It  is  a large  building,  and  seems  ancient, 
its  tower  was  added,  in  1513,  by  Thomas  Blenkensop,  Esq.  and 
its  bells  soon  after  by  one  Brunskill.  Its  windows  were  rich 
with  painted  glass,  of  which  Mr.  Machel,  who  had  a particular 
taste  for  such  performances,  took  an  account  in  1675 : they  'svere 
made  about  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  VIJI.  as  ap- 
pears by  an  epitaph  in  one  of  them,  in  memory  of  Thomas  Rige, 
who  was  vicar  here  in  1532.  It  had  a chantry  in  it,  to  God  and 
the  Virgin,  founded  by  Thomas  de  Musgrave,  in  Henry  the 
Third’s  time. 

At  Market  Brough  there  was  a chapel  founded  by  John  Brun- 
^kill,  in  1506,  and  liberally  endowed  by  others.  It  was  dedicated 
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to  the  Virgin  and  St.  Gabriel,  who,  as  Roger,  Bishop  of  Car-* 
lisle,  and  Richard,  Abbot  of  Shap,  did  by  writing  under  their 
hands  and  seals  affirm,  wrought  many  fair  and  divers  miracles.^' 
It  was  for  two  priests,  one  to  teach  grammar,  the  other  to  in* 
struct  children  willing  to  learn  singing.  At  the  Dissolution 
the  singing  priest  was  removed,  and  the  grammarian  continued, 
with  his  salary.  Opposite  the  cross,  in  this  place  was  a well, 
formerly  much  resorted  to,  and  the  vicar  of  Brough  had  a di- 
ploma from  the  Pope  to  receive  oblations  from  pilgrims  resorting 
to  it. 

Stanemore  chapel  was  built  as  a school-house  in  1594,  and 
consecrated  in  1608  : repaired  in  1699,  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Tha- 
iiet,  who  at  that  time  built  a new  school-house,  and  added  to 
their  revenues. 

The  founder  of  Brough  Castle  is  unknown  : it  was  undoubt- 
edly built  out  of  the  ruins  of  Verterae,  probably  by  the  holders  of 
the  honor  and  seigniory  of  Brugh,'^  before  the  time  of  the  Con- 
quest. In  the  beginning  of  the  Norman  government  the  Eng- 
lish formed  a conspiracy  here  against  William  the  Norman.^^*  It 
was  one  of  the  castles  sacked  in  the  inroad  of  William,  King  of 
Scotland,  in  1174.  During  the  minority  of  Robert  de  Veteri- 
pont,  whose  father  died  about  1241,  an  inquisition  sets  forth  that 
“ the  tower  of  Burgh  is  much  decayed,  and  the  joists  are  rotten 
and  most  part  of  the  house  is  brought  to  nought  by  default  of  the 
prior  of  Carlisle  keeping  the  same.^^  This  Robert  was  killed  in 
battle,  and  his  daughter  restored  to  his  estate,  October  26, 1265; 
after  which  time  Burgh  Castle  was  one  of  the  chief  residences’^ 
of  Idonea,  for  then  it  was  in  its  prime,”  f having  probably  been 
converted  out  of  a tower,  like  that  of  Pendragon,  into  a castle  by 
her,  or  one  of  her  husbands : she  died,  in  1333,  but  her  nephew', 
the  great  Robert  de  Clifford,  by  agreement  with  her  and  her  se- 
cond husband,  held  the  whole  estates  of  the  Westmorland  barony  ; 
and  at  his  death,  June  24,  1314,  an  inquisition  says  he  held 
the  castle  of  Burgh  under  Staynesmore,  with  the  precinct  of 
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the  trenches  thereof,  the  herbage  of  which  was  wortli  yearly  six 
sshillings  and  eightpence;  also  its  constableship,  worth  yearly 
forty  shillings/'  A great  misfortune  befel  Henry  Lord  Clifford 
some  two  years  before  his  death,  which  happened  in  15^1 ; his 
auntient  and  great  castle  of  Brough  under  Sfcanemore  was  set  on 
fire  by  a casual  mischance,  a little  after  he  had  kept  a great 
Christmas  there,  so  as  all  the  timber  and  lead  w^ere  utterly  con- 
sumed, and  nothing  left  but  the  bare  walls,  which  since  are  more 
and  more  consumed,  and  quite  ruinated."  * The  Countess  Anne^ 
at  her  exceeding  great  charge  and  cost,"  f began  to  repair  it 
in  “ April  1660,"  and  in  September  next  year  lay  in  it  for  three 
nights  together."  Over  its  gate  she  put  up  the  following  in- 
scription : 

This  Castle  of  Burgh  under  Stanemore>  and  the  great  tower 
of  it,  were  repaired  by  the  Ladie  Anne  Clifford,  Countesse  dow- 
ager of  Pembroke,  Dorsett,  and  Montgomery,  Baronesse  Clifford, 
Westmorland,  and  Vescie,  high  sheriffesse  by  inheritance  of  the 
countie  of  Westmorland,  and  Ladie  of  the  honor  of  Skipton  in 
Craven,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  God,  1659,  so  as  she  came  to  lye 
in  it  herself  for  a little  time  in  September  1661,  after  it  had  laine 
ruinous  without  timber,  or  any  covering  ever  since  the  year  1521, 
when  it  was  burnt  by  a Casual  fire.  Isa.  chap.  Iviii.  ver.  12. 
God’s  name  be  praised." 

The  stone  which  contained  this  inscription,  says  Hutchin- 
son, X some  few  years  ago,  fell  down,  and  w^as  destroyed : but 
Mr.  Grose  charges  the  masons  with  pulling  it  down,  in  1768, 
for  the  sake  of  the  lead  and  iron  with  which  it  was  fixed." 

This  castle  has  been  defended  by  deep  fosses,  which  on  one 
side  are  double,  and  have  a high  space  between  them.  " It 
stands  on  a considerable  eminence  to  the  north  and  w'est,  arising 
swiftly  from  the  plain  i to  the  south  and  east  the  access  is  not  so 
steep,  but  is  guarded  by  the  ditch  and  rampart,  which  appear  to 
be  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman  station,  forming  an  area  to  the 
VoL.  XV, . M castle.’^ 
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eastle/^  It  consists  of  the  remains  of  certain  strong  towers,  the 
principal  of  which  is  the  Keep,  called  Cctsar^s  Tower,  which,  f 
excepting  the  bare  walls,  was  demolished,  and  the  timber  sold  about 
1695,  when  Appleby  Castle  was  repairing:  the  lower  part  of  the  | 
south-east  corner  gave  way  and  fell  in  1792.  The  Countess’s  Me- 
moirs mention  Clifford's  Tbicer,which  was  half  round,  and  in  which  i 
she  sometimes  slept;  but  her  lodgings  here  seem  to  have  been 
chiefly  inthe  Roman  Toiver.  The  similarity  of  its  keep  to  those  of 
Dover,  Bamborough,  Rochester,  the  Tower  of  London,  and  many 
others,  induced  Grose  to  believe  it  was  constructed  on  the  Roman 
model.  Of  late  years  its  remains  have  been  much  demolished  ' 
for  the  sake  of  the  materials,  which  have  been  used  in  building 
stables,  garden  walls,  and  other  conveniences ; and,  particularly 
about  the  year  1763,  a great  part  of  the  North  East  Round  Tower 
was  pulled  down  to  repair  Brough  mill.” 

Helleheck  is  a small  rapid  river,  which  derives  its  name  from 
its  waters  pouring,  or  helleing  down  its  channel.  It  gives  name  ! 
to  a manor,  and  to  Helleheck-hall,  which  from  the  time  of  Henry 
II.  to  that  of  Edward  II.  were  held  by  knight’s  service  of  the  ; 
Cliffords,  by  the  de  Hellehecks,  whose  heiress,  Isabella,  about  the 
year  1314,  married  Richard  de  Blenkinsop,  whose  descendants  ' 
continued  here  till  Francis  Blenkinsop,  Esq.  sold  the  hall  and  : 
demesne  to  Major  Scaife,  a younger  brother  of  Major  Scaife,  of  i 
VVinton-Hall.  The  Blenkinsops  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  sufier- 
ed  much  in  the  civil  wars,  and  during  the  Usurpation.  The  father 
of  Francis  sold  the  manor  to  a family  of  Burtons,  who  sold  it  to 
the  Bakers  of  Elemore,  and  they  to  Thomas  Carlton,  Esq.  of  Ap- 
pleby, whose  daughter  and  coheiress,  Elizabeth,  carried  il  to  John 
Metcalfe  of  Bellerby,  in  Yorkshire.  The  hall  stands  in  a wood, 
on  high  roclcy  ground,  overlooking  the  whole  barony  of  WesU 
inorland,  and  much  of  Cumbeiland. 

Maiden  Castle  is  an  old  square  fort,  each  side  forty  paces 
long,  and  built  of  stone : it  is  defended  by  outworks,  the  near- 

est being  a small  ditch,  with  a breast  work  of  large  stones  set 
erect,  and  the  outward  one  a ditch  and  a rampart  of  earth.  This  i 
' 7 place  ' ! 
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place  has  been  of  great  strength  in  former  times,  from  its  na- 
tural situation,  commanding  the  pass  from  Brough.  The  ascent, 
from  the  side  opposite  to  Brough,  is  very  steep  for  more  than  a 
mile;  to  the  south  it  is  inaccessible,  by  reason  of  the  precipice 
on  whose  brink  it  stands ; and  towards  the  nortli  the  ground  is 
every  where  rugged  and  mountainous.^'  * The  Roman  way  ran 
through  it,  and  at  Kirkbythore  branched  off  to  Carlisle  and 
Caervoran.  Jicland's  description  of  this  fort  is  curious  ; There 
is  a place  an  viii  mile  plaiiie  west  from  Bowis,  a thoroughfare  iii 
Richmontshire,  caw  lied  Maiden  Castle,  where  is  a great  round  kepe^ 
a sixty  foot  in  compace,  of  rude  stones,  sum  smawl,  sum  big, 
and  be  set  m formant  pyj'amidis,  and  in  the  top  of  them  all  is 
set  one  stone  in  conum,  being  a yard  and  a half  in  length,  so 
that  the  hole  may  be  countid  an  eighteen  foot  high,  and  is  set  on 
a hill  in  the  very  edge  of  Stanemore,  and  this  is  a limes  betweeii 
Richmondshire  and  Westmerland.  f Maiden  Castle  hard  by  the 
east  side  of  Wathelyng  Street  five  miles  a this  side  Brough."! 

Rerecross  on  Stanemore  is  the  boundary  between  Westmor- 
land and  Yorkshire.  Hector  Boetheus  says  it  was  set  up,  in  1067, 
as  the  boundary  between  England  and  Scotland,  when  it  was 
agreed  that  Malcolm  should  hold  Cumberland  and  Westmorland 
by  homage  of  William,  and  that  the  effigies,  or  arms  of  the  two 
kings,  should  be  engraven  upon  it : § This  cross  was  called 
Re-cross,  that  is,  the  cross  of  the  kings”  1|  But  the  peace  be- 
tween these  kings,  and  Malcolm's  homage,  were  done  in  1072 
and  no  mention  is  made  of  this  cross  in  other  Scottish  historians. 
It,  however,  existed,  in  1258,  when  the  Bishop  of  Glasgow,  on 
pretence  of  some  ancient  right,  insisted  upon  his  diocese  extend- 
ing as  far  as  Rerecross  on  Stanemore ; and,  hastening  to  Rome 
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for  confirmation  of  Iiis  claim,  died  on  lus  journey.  * Edward 
VI.  in  1436,  ofFered  marriage  to  the  Scottish  princess,  and  to 
give  up  Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  his  English  possessions,  as  far 
as  Re-cross,  on  condition  that  the  Scotch  renounced  their  league 
'with  France;  but  James’s  Parliament  spurned  the  proposal.f 
Only  a fragment  of  it  remains  now,  as  in  Camden^s  time.  It 
stands  within  an  old  oblong  intrenchment,  which  has  two  open- 
ngs  on  each  of  its  four  sides,  exactly  opposite  to  each  other, 
about  ten  yards  wide,  and  having  a mound  of  earth  five  feet 
high  in  front  of  them  : the  eastern  side  is  270  paces  long,  stand- 
ing on  tlie  edge  of  a long  gradual  descent ; the  western  278  on 
a swift  descent ; the  north  end  249  paces  inaccessible  by  a deep 
^ morass;  and  the  south  end  181,  defended  by  a high  precipice. 
In  the  highest  part  of  the  area  is  a square  mound,  three  feet  high, 
and  fifty-three  paces  in  circumference.  The. moles  which  defend 
the  openings  are  ten  paces  from  the  main  vallum,  and  thirty-six 
in  girth.  At  the  neighbouring  turnpike-house  is  a cylindrical 
stone,  with  COH.  V,,  probably  a Roman  milliary.  t 

Kirkby  Stephen  is  the  name  of  a town  and  parish,  the 
church  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to  St.  Ste- 
phen. The  parish  is  about  twelve  miles  long,  and  eight  broad; 
is  divided  into  ten  townships,  and  incloses  numerous  hills  and 
mountains,  mostly  covered  with  heath,  and  abounding  with 
grouse.  Wildboar-fell  is  the  giant  of  the  group,  and  impends 
with  a great  cape-like  head  over  the  country,  soaring  to  a great 
height:  it  has  a spacious  plain  upon  its  top,  where  the  shepherds 
of  the  neighbourhood  formerly  held  horse-races,  and  where  there 
is  a small  tarn  without  fish.  The  prospect  hence  extends  to  the 
western  sea  at  Milnthorpe  on  one  side  ; and  as  far  as  the  York- 
shire hills  and  Crossfell  on  the  south  and  east.  From  its  base, 

at 

* Lanercost  Chronicle,  in  the  Library  at  Nawarth  Castle.  Burn  and  Nich., 
Climb,  p.  2h8. 
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the  Green  Law,  the  prospect  down  the  fine  vale  of  the  Eden  is 
exceedingly  interesting. 

The  Church  of  Kirkby  Stephen  is  of  early,  of  unknown, 
foundation.  In  the  Conqueror's  time  Ivo  de  Talebois  conceded 
its  rectorial  possessions  to  the  abbot  and  convent  of  St.  Mary's,  in 
York ; and  in  the  Bodleian  Library  there  is  a manuscript  in- 
tituled " Libellus  de  portione  Vicarii  de  Kirkby-Stephen,  in 
Dioceisi  Carliolensi,  7510-2."  * After  the  Dissolution  the  Whar- 
ton family  obtained  the  possessions  granted  from  it  by  Ivo  de 
Talebois,  and  the  advowson  of  the  vicarage,  which  last  was 
granted  by  the  Duke  of  WHiarton  to  his  steward  Matthew 
Smailes,  Esq.  of  Gilling,  in  Yorkshire,  from  whom  it  passed  to 
the  Chaytors,  of  Croft,  its  present  patrons.  This  church  has  a 
lofty  steeple  ; two  rows  of  pillars,  six  in  a row,  plain  and  round  ; 
■with  a projecting  aisle  belonging  to  Smardale  Hall.  One  of  its 
bells  is  inscribed ; — S.  Hugo  ora  pro  nobis.  It  contains  nume- 
rous tombs.  One  of  them  under  the  arch,  between  the  chancel 
and  quire,  represents  a knight  in  full  armour,  except  that  his 
neck  is  bare.  His  hair  is  short,  and  his  hands  have  gauntlets 
on.  He  lies  on  a fine  altar^tomb,  with  six  niches  on  each  side, 
elegantly  carved,  but  despoiled  of  images.  Tradition  calls  it 
the  tomb  of  Sir  Andrew  de  Harcla;  but,  considering  his  degraded 
end,  it  is  not  likely  that  permission  could  have  been  obtained 
to  represent  him  as  on  this  monument,  with  his  sword  by  his  side, 
and  his  coat  armour  on  his  breast.  By  the  annulets  in  the  arras 
this  tomb  appears  to  belong  to  the  Musgraves ; and  possibly  to 
Bir  Thonias  Musgrave,  who  purchased  Harcla's  forfeited  estates, 
in  1286. 

In  a quire  in  the  chancel  belonging  to  Hartley  Castle  is  a 
plain  altar-tomb,  with  this  inscription ; — Hie  jacet  Rieardus 
Musgrave,  miles,  juxta  Elizabetham  uxorem  ejus,  et  Thomam 
filiura  et  haeredem  eornm ; qui  obiit  ixo  die  mensis  Novembris, 
Anno  Domini  Mo.  CCCCo.  LXIIlIo.  cujus  animae  propitietur  Deus. 
Amen."  On  the  arch  above  the  tomb  are  the  Musgrave  arms,  sup- 
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ported  by  a pelican  and  monkey.  This  lady  was  daughter  of  Sir 
Thomas  Betham,  of  Betham^  in  this  county. 

A stone  on  the  floor  has  a flowered  cross  engraven  upon  it,  a 
shield  charged  with  the  five  annulets  of  the  Musgraves,  and  be- 
neath it  a sword,  the  epitaph  of  some  religious  warrior.  The 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  in  her  Memoirs,  tells  us  that  the  arms 
of  John  deVeteripont  was  a man  on  horseback  bearing  a shield 
charged  with  annulets  ; also  his  horse  trapped  with  those  arms  of 
the  annulets,  being  the  proper  arms  of  the  family  of  the  Veteri- 
ponts.  And  it  is  to  be  noticed,  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  gentry 
of  Westmorland,  who  held  their  land  from  him  and  his  father,  hath 
their  coat  of  arms  charged  with  the  like  annulets,  though  differ- 
ing in  colour  from  one  another,  and  in  the  manner  of  setting 
them  in  their  coats/^ 

In  the  aisle  belonging  to  Wharton  Hall,  is  an  alabaster  tomb, 
on  which  are  the  effigies  of  Thomas  Lord  Wharton,  in  armour; 
on  one  side  of  him  his  first  wife  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Bryan 
Stapelton,  Esq.  of  Wighill,  in  Yorkshire;  and  on  the  other  his 
second  wife,  Anne,  daughter  of  George,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with 
these  lines : 

Thomas  Whartonus  jaceo  hie,  hie  utraque  conjux;, 

Elionora  suum  hinc,  hinc  habet  Anna  locum. 

En  tibi,  terra,  tuum,  carnes  ac  ossa  resume  j 
In  CceIos  animas,  tu  Deus  alme,  tuum. 

Gens  Whartona,  genus;  dat  honores  dextera  victri:? 

In  Scotos.  Stapeltona  donms,  mihi  quara  dedit  uxor, 

Elionora,  fecit  ter  bina  prole  parentum  : 

Binam  adimunt  teneris,  binara  juvenilibus  anuis. 

Fata  mihi ; dat  nomen  avi  mihi  bina  superstes. 

Anna,  secunda  uxor,  celebri  est  de  gente  Salopum. 

This  nobleman  was  governor  of  Carlisle,  in  1537,  and  con- 
tributed much  to  the  shameful  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Solway 
Moss ; in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  he  also  invaded  Scotland 
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in  company  with  the  Duke  of  Lenox,  and  took  Castle  Milk,  and 
Annan,  the  church  and  steeple  of  which,  were  obstinately  defended. 
He  died  in  1568. 

The  vicarage  is  delightfully  seated  on  the  western  hank  of  the 
Eden;  and,  at  the  end  of  its  garden,  is  a high,  steep  rock,  over- 
looking the  river,  and  commanding  a prospect  over  several  of  the 
silver  windings  of  the  river;  over  the  castle  of  Hartley,  and  a 
large  extent  of  open  country  to  the  east. 

The  Free  Grammar  School  here  was  founded,  in  8 Elizabeth, 
by  Thomas  Lord  Wharton,  under  authority  of  letters  patent  from 
the  Queen.  It  has  possessions  in  houses  and  land,  in  South  Sea 
Annuities;  also  exhibitions  both  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

This  town  stands  on  a very  fertile  plain,  charmingly  girt  with 
wood  and  green  hills.  It  principally  consists  of  one  street  very 
irregularly  built.  In  1801,  it  contained  1141  persons.  The  only 
trade  it  enjoys  is  in  knit  worsted  stockings.  About  the  time  of 
the  Restoration  it  was  styled  the  nest  of  all  tfaitors,^^  a title 

very  inapplicable  at  present.  Under  the  patronage  of  Roger 

Lord  Clifford,  in  1350,  it  obtained  a royal  grant  for  a weekly 
market  on  Fridays,  and  has  fairs  on  Easter-Monday,  Whit» 
Tuesday,  and  October  29,  But  George,  Earl  of  Cumberland,  in 
1602,  obtained  from  James  I,  a grant  of  a weekly  market  on 
Mondays,  and  yearly  fairs  on  the  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday 
after  Whitsuntide,  and  on  St.  Lhke^s  day,  and  the  two  preceding 
days,  with  a court  of  pie-powder,  tolls,  stallages,  &c. ; but  at  pre- 
sent they  are  held  on  Easter  Monday,  Whit-Tuesday,  and  Oct.  29, 

" Out  of  the”  ten  “ townships  of  this  parish,  only  two  are  free- 
hold; the  rest  are  what  are  called,  in  this  county,  customary 
tenants,  holding  their  lauds  from  the  lord  by  a small  but  fixed 
acknowledgment,  and  a fine  on  the  death  of  the  possessor.  None 
of  these  can  vote  for  members  of  Parliament ; none  can  sell  them 
without  consent  of  their  lord ; none  can  leave  them  from  their  son 
by  will ; and,  in  case  of  want  of  a son,  the  eldest  daughter  is 
heiress.  The  possessor  cannot  dispose  of  any  part  by  will,  but 
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must  provide  for  liis  younger  children  by  deed.  These  tenures, 
which  prevail,  I believe,  through  the  county,  arose  from  grants 
made  in  early  ages  when  land  was  of  little  value,  and  bestowed  by 
lords  on  their  villains,  as  a relaxation  of  the  severity  of  vas- 
salage.'’^ ^ 

The  castle  of  Hardeley,  otherwise  Harcla,  and  now  corrupted 
into  Hartley,  was  a noble  pile  of  building,  on  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  village  of  Hartley,  the  town  of  Kirkby  Stephen, 
and  many  other  villages.  It  was  much  enlarged  and  improved 
by  Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  Baronet,  and  Knight  of  the  Bath,  who 
died  in  Naples,  in  1^15.  For  many  years  it  was  occavsionally  in- 
habited, and  kept  in  good  repair,  and  the  park  was  well  re- 
plenished with  deer;  but  the  late  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave  en- 
tirely demolished  it,  for  tlie  purpose  of  removing  the  wood  and 
lead,  for  repairing  his  seat  at  Eden  Hall,  in  Cumberland.  Scarce 
a vestige  of  it  now  remains,  This  manor  appertained  to  the 
great  barony  of  Westmorland  granted  by  King  John  to  his  fa- 
vourite Robert  deVeteri pout;  and,  when  the  estates  of  that  family 
were  divided,  in  1267,  Harcla  was  included  in  the  partition  allotted 
to  Robert  de  Clifford  in  right  of  his  wife,  Isabella  de  Veteripont; 
but  their  son  Roger  adhering  to  Tliomas,  Ead  of  Lancaster,  was 
attainted  for  treason,  and  this,  with  the  manors  of  Kirkby  Ste- 
phen, Brougham,  Mallerstang,  King’s  Meaburn,  and  Langton,  with 
the  wood  of  Whinfield  and  the  sheriffalty,  was  confirmed  to  Sir 
Andrew  de  Harcla,  whose  father  Michael  had  possessions  at 
Derham  and  Crofton,  near  Thoresby,  and  his  brother  John  the 
Castle  of  High-head,  and  other  possessions  in  Cumberland  f . The 
Harcla  family,  indeed,  from  various  records  appear  to  have  been 
seated  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  II. ; but  probably  only  held 
this  estate  by  some  species  of  service  of  the  Morvilles  and  their 
descendants,  till  it  was  granted  to  Sir  Andrew.  The  history  of 
this  man  was  extraordinary.  Pennant  calls  his  origin  obscure; 

but 
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but  the  catalogue  of  the  possessions  of  his  family  evinces  the 
contrary  *.  His  father  was  sheriff  of  Cumberland  for  twelve 
years  together  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.;  and  himself,  both  a 
Lord  of  the  Marches,  and  governor  of  Carlisle  Castle,  in  the 
same  reign.  In  the  Rebellion  of  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  in  1322, 
we  also  find  him  enjoying  these  offices,  wdienhe  was  summoned  by 
Edward  II.  to  collect  all  the  forces  he  could,  and  march  against 
the  earl.  Advancing  rapidly  into  Yorkshire,  he  posted  himself 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  at  Boroughbridge.  Lancaster  at  first 
endeavoured  to  win  him  over  by  bribes ; but,  not  succeeding  in  the 
discovery  of  his  price,  attempted  to  push  his  forces  across  the 
river.  Baffled  in  this,  and  hearing  that  the  Earl  of  Hereford  had 
fallen  in  an  obstinate  struggle  to  force  his  way  over  the  bridge, 
then  made  of  wood,  he  abandoned  himself  to  despair;  and,  with 
fourscore  and  fourteen  of  his  barons,  was  taken  prisoner  in  a 
chapel  in  that  town.  In  the  bitterness  of  his  misfortune  he  is 
said  to  have  been  visited  with  the  spirit  of  prophecy,  and  to 
have  foretold  to  Sir  Andrew  his  ignominious  end.  Harcla’s  suc- 
cess procured  him  considerable  estates,  and  the  title  of  Earl  of 
Carlisle,  with  remainder  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  the  lik» 
of  which  had  never  before  been  heard  of.  His  honours,  how-» 
ever,  were  of  short  duration  ; conceiving  Edward’s  downfal  to 
be  fast  approaching,  and  impelled  by  strong  ingratitude  to  his 
prince,  and  hatred  to  the  D’Espensers,  lie  confederated  with 
Robert  Bruce,  and  brought  the  people  of  Cumberland  into  the 
Convention.  It  is  also  suspected  that  he  favoured  the  inroad  of 
the  Scots,  into  Yorkshire,  when  Edward  was  nearly  taken  in  the 
Abbey  of  Byland  f . As  soon  as  these  proceedings  w^ere  known 
at  court,  the  earl  was  proclaimed  a traitor,  and  orders  were  sent 
to  Henry  Fitzhugh,  with  promise  of  reward,  for  his  appre- 
hension. He  accordingly,  on  pretence  of  business,  entered  the 
Castle  of  Carlisle,  February  25,  1323,  with  Sir  Hugh  de  Lowthei  , 
Picliard  de  Denton,  Sir  Hugh  de  Moriceby,  and  four  squires,  all 
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well  armed.  As  they  entered  tlie  castle  they  left  a guard  at 
every  gate.  Lord  Lucy,  with  his  three  knights,  proceeded 
through  the  great  hall  to  the  EarPs  sitting-room,  and  thus  ac- 
costed him : Sir,  you  must  either  surrender,  or  defend  yourself, 
instantly.  He  submitted.  Some  of  his  servants  called  out  trea- 
son; and  when  the  keeper  of  the  inner  gate  attempted  to  shut  it. 
Sir  Richard  Denton  killed  him.  The  news  of  his  seizure  was 
taken  with  all  speed  to  his  brotlier  John,  at  High-head  Castle, 
who,  with  Sir  William  Biount,  and  many  others,  immediately 
fled  into  Scotland.  Seven  days  after  this,  he  was  tried  at  Car- 
lisle, by  special  commission,  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged  and 
quartered,  after  being  degraded  of  the  honour  of  knighthood^ 
which  is  the  first  instance  of  the  kind.*  Wlien  sentence  was 
pronounced,  the  earl  observed,  you  have  disposed  of  my  body 
at  your  pleasure,  my  soul  I give  to  God.^'  And  then  being 
deprived  of  his  sword,  and  having  his  spurs  chopped  off  his 
heels ; with  unaltered  countenance,  and  uplifted  hands  and  eyes, 
he  was  carried  to  the  gallows,  and  executed  March  2,  having  first 
fully  explained  the  intention  of  the  treaty. 

WiNTON  means  the  lovely  town:  its  manor,  excepting  some 
small  parcels,  was  never  subgranted  by  the  Veteriponts,  or  their 
successors,  to  inferior  lords.  Winton-hall  was,  from  the  reign  of 
Edward.  II.  till  within  the  last  century,  the  residence  of  a family 
called  Scaife,  some  of  wliora  were  in  Parliament;  and  Major 
Scaife,  in  the  Usurpation,  was  rewarded  with  valuable  grants  of 
sequestered  lands.  At  present  it  is  the  seat  and  property  of  John 
Jackson,  Esq.  an  eminent  surgeon  and  apothecary,  retired  from 
business.  The  gardens  here  are  in  the  style  of  those  at  Kensing- 
ton : one  of  the  rooms  is  hung  with  very  beautiful  tapestry ; and, 
amongst  the  pictures,  is  a fine  one  of  the  late  Countess  of  Des- 
mond. The  School  of  Winton  was  erected  in  16e'59,  and  has  bad 
several  benefactors,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Richard  Munkhouse, 
whose  descendant,  Ed.  Gorman  Monkhouse,  Esq.  has  a seat  here. 
This  village  gave  birth  and  the  rudiments  of  education  to  Dr, 

John 
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John  Langhorne,  the  poet,  and  liis  brother,  William  Lang-- 
horne^  M.  A.  the  joint  translators  of  Plutarch’s  Lives;  to  Dr, 
Burn,  vicar  of  Orton,  chancellor  of  Carlisle,  author  of  The 
Justice  of  Peace,” — Ecclesiastical  Law,” — History  and  An- 
tiquities of  Westmoreland,”  Sermons,  &c. ; and  to  Dr.  Richard 
Monkhouse,  an  eminent  divine,  and  vicar  of  Wakefield  in  York- 
shire. In  the  church-yard  of  Kirkby-Stephen  is  the  following 
modest  and  affectionate  epitaph  written  by  Dr.  Langhorne: 

1762. 

To  the  memory  of  the  Reverend  Joseph  Langhorne,  of  Winton,  and  Isabella, 

his  wife. 

Her,  who  to  teach  this  trembling  hand  to  write. 

Toil’d  the  long  da^^,  and  watched  the  tedious  night ; 

I mourn,  though  numbered  with  the  heavenly  host ; 

With  her  the  means  of  gratitude  is  lost. 

John  Langhorne. 

The  father  of  the  Langhornes  was  a clergyman  and  school- 
master of  Winton;  but,  dying  while  his  sons  were  young,  the 
charge  of  bringing  them  up  devolved  upon  their  mother. 

Kabeugh,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  was  the  residence  of 
Thomas  de  Kahergh,  and  afterwards  of  his  son  ; from  whose 
time  it  continued  in  the  name  of  Fulthorpe  till  Elizabeth’s  reign^ 
James  Wandesworth,  of  Kirklinton,  in  Yorkshire,  sold  it,  in  1603, 
to  Wadeson  ; whose  descendant.  Sir  John  Wadeson,  kniglit,  sold 
it  for  12001.  to  divers  persons.  Its  manor-house  has  been  demo- 
lished. Here  is^a  small  school,  endowed  with  lands.  The  friends 
of  the  Commonwealth  were  numerous  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
and,  in  1663,  a party  of  them  met  on  Kahergh-Rigg,  and  en- 
deavoured to  stir  up  an  insurrection  against  the  Restoration ; but 
being  dispersed  by  the  militia.  Captain  Atkinson,  a turbulent 
republican,  and  divers  others,  were  apprehended ; and,  after  being 
tried  by  a special  commission,  hanged  at  Appleby  in  1664. 

SouLBY,  in  King  John’s  reign,  was  the  manor  of  Henry  de 
Sullehy,  and  of  his  descendants,  in  1296 ; but,  since  that  time. 
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of  the  Mus^raves.  Sir  Philip  Musgrave  built  Soulby  chapel  ia 
1663. 

Smardale  signifies  clover  vole.  It  belonged  to  the  De  Smer- 
dales,  by  purchase  from  Thomas  de  Ulbeck  in  1291_,  till  their 
daughter,  in  the  time  of  Edward  III.  married  Thomas  de  Warop, 
whose  family  ended  in  two  daughters,  the  elder  of  whom  was 
married  to  Sir  John  Dalston,  of  Dalston,  in  Cumberland,  about 
the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign.  The  hall  was  repaired  by 
Sir  George  Dalston,  Bart,  who  resided  at  it,  and  died  in  1765. 
The  chapel  of  Smardale  has  been  destroyed  for  several  centu- 
ries. 

Waitby,  after  it  went  out  of  the  family  of  de  Wadehy  in  King 
John's  reign,  belonged,  in  moieties,  to  the  Dacres,  Stricklands, 
Lancasters,  and  other  eminent  families,  till  Sir  James  Lowther, 
of  Sockbridge,  sold  the  lands,  consisting  of  thirty-three  tene- 
ments, to  freeliold.  His  son,  James  Lowther,  Esq.  of  White- 
haven, sold  the  manor  to  Richard  Munkhouse.  Its  School  was 
endowed  in  1630. 

Between  Kirkby-Stephen  and  Wharton-hall  is  Stenkrith,  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  more  properly  called,  Stankthred-Bridge, 
a high  bold  arch,  over  the  river  Eden.  The  rocks  on  each  side 
of  it  are  lofty,  abrupt,  and  beautifully  fringed  with  wood.  Above 
the  bridge  the  river  forms  a series  of  cascades,  one  of  them  about 
twenty  feet  high,  and  forces  its  way  with  great  noise  and  subli- 
mity oyer  a most  rugged  channel.  The  strata  here  are  of  lime- 
stone, and  are  rendered  exceedingly  curious,  by  being  honey- 
combed into  a multitude  of  holes,  varying  in  width,  from  a few 
inches  to  six  feet,  and  of  like  irregular  depth  : the  largest  ff 
them,  which  is  just  above  the  bridge,  is  called  ijoop-karnel-hole, 

by  an  evident  derivation  from  coop,  hollow,  and  earn,  a rock." 
Below  the  bridge  the  river  forces  itself  through  so  narrow  a chan- 
nel, that  the  rocks  on  each  side  were  only  a span  asunder  at  the 
top;  but  a clown,  for  a trifling  wager,  lately  widened  the  space. 
There  is  a place  near  Rothbury,  in  Northumberland,  called  the 
Thriim^  where  the  river  Coquet  rui\^  through  a (sic)  narrow  pass : 
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thread  and  thrum  have  nearly  a similar  meaning : stank,  in  the 
dialect  of  Westmorland,  signifies  a dam  or  wear,  therefore  these 
places  derive  their  names  from  the  circumstance  of  the  river 
threading  or  thruming  the  rock;  and  Stankthred  probably  means 
the  threaded  wear.  We  cannot  accord  with  Dr.  Burn,  in  suppos- 
ing these  holes  and  basins  to  have  been  formed  by  the  Druids  to 
perform  their  ablutions  in.  The  cavities  in  the  banks,  supposed 
by  that  author  to  be  above  water-mark,  and,  therefore,  not  the 
work  of  the  floods,  are  horizontal,  and  of  various  sizes,  the 
largest  nearly  thirty  feet  long,  and  at  the  mouth  about  the  height 
of  a man ; these  certainly  appear  to  have  originated  either  in  the 
sport  of  nature,  or  by  the  rocks,  in  which  they  are  formed,  con- 
taining masses  of  mouldering  calcareous  earth,  which  the  joint 
operation  of  high  floods,  inclement  winds,  and  the  decomposing 
hand  of  time,  have  washed  away.  The  opinion  of  a writer  in 
the  Gentleman^s  Mj^azine,  that  they  are  of  volcanic  oiigiii,  and 
that  “ they  go  strongly  to  prove  an  unbounded  succession  of 
events  and  unceasing  revolutions  of  nature,^^  is  too  absurd,  and 
too  much  tinctured  with  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  to  need 
refutation.  Similar  appearances  occur  at  Pate-hole,  near  Ashby ; 
and  in  a less  degree  in  most  of  the  rapid  streams  among  the 
mountains,  on  the  western  side  of  this  county,  all  of  wliich  most 
undoubtedly  owe  their  formation  to  the  constant  exercise  of  the 
eddying  floods. 

Nateby,  about  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  passed  from  the  heirs 
of  Nicholas  Hastings,  whose  family  held  it  in  1280,  to  the  Whar- 
tons, and  from  them  to  the  Lowthers. 

Wharton  Hall,  from  the  time  of  the  late  Duke  of  Wharton, 
had  been  gradually  lapsing  into  a ruin,  till  a part  of  it  was  lately 
repaired  by  Lord  Lonsdale  for  the  use  of  his  tenant,  and  for  his 
own  accommodation  during  the  shooting  season.  The  cliapel  is 
converted  into  a dairy.  In  the  kitchen  are  two  vast  fire-places ; 
and  in  the  hall  one  twelve  feet  wide,  melancholy  testimonies  of 
the  former  hospitality  of  the  place.  It  is  surrounded  by  a tract 
of  most  excellent  grazing  ground,  once  a noble  park,  and  com- 
mands 
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mands  interesting  views  of  the  Eden,  and  the  country  about 
Kirkby-Stephen.  Though  undoubted  records  have  been  advanced 
to  prove  tliat  the  Wharton  family  were  settled  here,  and  people 
of  considerable  note  from  the  time  of  Edward  I.;  yet  their  pedi- 
gree, as  drawn  up  by  the  Herald^s  College,  in  1-585,  commences 
with  Thomas  Wharton,  who  held  the  manor  of  Wharton,  in  1451, 
of  Thomas  de  Clifford,  probably  as  his  ancestor,  Henry  de  Quer- 
ton,  held  it  of  Roger  de  Clifford,  in  1309,  by  the  cornage  of  six 
shillings  a year.  Sir  Thomas,  great  grandson  of  the  afore-named 
Thomas,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a baron  by  Henry  VIII. ; 
and,  as  has  been  noticed,  is  represented  with  his  two  wives,  in 
alabaster,  in  the  church  of  Kirkby-Stephen.  His  son,  Thomas 
Lord  Wharton,  died  in  1572,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Philip,  third  Lord  Wharton,  whose  eldest  son,  George,  being 
slain  in  a rencounter  by  Sir  James  Stuart,  in  1609,  and  leaving  no 
issue,  and  his  second  son,  Thomas,  dying  in  his  father’s  life- 
time, the  title  and  estates  descended  to  his  grandson,  Philip,  son 
of  Thomas:  this  Philip,  fourth  Lord  Wharton,  was  a colonel  of 
a regiment  of  horse  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. ; and  though  he 
was  adverse  to  the  royal  cause,  yet  he  approved  not  of  the  death 
of  the  king,  and  the  abolition  of  the  government.  His  son, 
Philip,  fifth  Lord  Wharton,  zealously  promoted  the  revolution, 
and  was  a distinguished  member  of  the  Tory  ministry  in  Queen 
Anne’s  reign,  by  whom  he  was  created  Viscount  Winchendon, 
and  Earl  of  Wharton,  and  afterwards  Marquis  of  Wharton,  His 
first  wife  was  Anne,  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Lee,  of  Ditchley,  in 
Oxfordshire : she  left  no  issue,  but  was  distinguished  for  her 
poetical  talents ; and  wrote  several  of  the  poems  printed  in  Dry- 
den  and  Nichol’s  Collection,  and  died  in  1685.  By  his  second 
wife,  Lucy,  daughter  of  Lord  Lisburne,  he  had  issue  two  daugh- 
ters and  one  son. 

Philip,  born  in  1699.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  1716, 
he  dismissed  his  tutor,  and  paid  court  to  the  Pretender,  who 
dignified  him  with  the  title  of  Duke  of  Northumberland.  But 
not  contented  with  barren  honours,  he  returned  home,  made  peace 
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with  government,  and,  in  addition  to  his  father^s  titles,  was  cre- 
ated Duke  of  Wharton.  Then  he  relapsed  into  opposition  to  mi- 
nisters ; distributed  a paper  called  the  True  Briton ; became  a 
Tory  again ; ruined  his  fortune  by  the  greatest  prodigality ; a 
second  time  attached  himself  to  the  Pretender;  and,  last  of  ail, 
accepted  a commission  in  the  King  of  Spain’s  army  against 
Gibraltar.  He  married,  against  his  father’s  consent,  Martha, 
daughter  of  major-general  Holmes,  by  whom  he  had  a son,  who 
died  in  infancy.  His  second  w’ife  was  a maid  of  honour  to  the 
queen  of  Spain,  and  survived  him,  but  without  issue.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  in  a Cistertian  convent,  in  an  obscure  vil- 
lage ill  Spain,  where  he  had  for  some  time  been  supported  by  the 
hospitality  of  the  fathers,  and  where  he  was  buried  in  the  poor 
and  humble  manner  prescribed  to  the  followers  of  St.  Bernard* 
He  was,”  says  Dr.  Burn,  a person  of  unbounded  genius, 
eloq  ience,  and  ambition : had  all  the  address  and  activity  of  his 
father,  hut  without  his  steadiness  : violent  in  parties,  and  expen- 
sive in  cultivating  the  arts  of  popularity ; which,  indeed,  ought 
to  be  in  some  measure  charged  to  his  education  under  such  a 
father,  who,  it  is  said,  expended  eighty  thousand  pounds  in  elec- 
tions, an  immense  sum  in  those  days,  by  which  the  estate  became 
incumbered  ; and  the  son  was  not  a person  of  economy  enough  to 
disengage  it.”  Mr.  Pope’s  description  of  him  is  extremely  accu- 
rate: 

Wharton,  the  scorn  and  wonder  of  our  days. 

Whose  ruling  passion  was  the  lust  of  praise  : 

Born  with  whate’er  could  win  it  from  the  wise. 

Women  and  fools  must  like  him,  or  he  dies  : 

Though  wondering  senates  hung  on  all  he  spoke. 

The  club  must  hail  him  master  of  the  joke  ; 

Shall  parts  so  various  aim  at  nothing  new  ? 

He’ll  shine  a Tully  and  a Wilmoi  too. 

Then  turns  repentant,  and  his  God  adores 
With  the  same  spirit  that  he  drinks  and  whores. 

Enough,  if  all  around  him  but  admire, 

And  now  the  punck  applaud,  and  now  the  friar. 

Thus  with  each  gift  of  nature,  &c. 


Pennant 
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Pennant  discovered,  that  people,  living  in  1771,  wdl  remem^ 
hered  this  British  Clodio,  and  bore  witness  to  the  profligate  part 
of  his  character ; of  his  affecting  to  hunt  on  the  Sundays  ^ and 
shewing,  in  all  his  actions,  equal  contempt  of  the  laws  of  God  and 
man.  All  his  estates  in  Westmorland  were  sold  to  Robert  Low- 
ther.  Esq.  of  Maudsmeaburn. 

I proceeded  from  Wharton-hall  along  a narrow  vale  watered 
by  the  Eden,  and  passed  by  a very  ancient  square  tower,  called 
Lamerside-hall,  formerly  by  the  sad  name  of  the  Dolorous 
Tower.  Something  was  told  me  of  a Sir  Tarquin  and  Sir  Ca- 
ledos,  so  that  probably  the  place  had  been  the  subject  of  dire 
contention.^^* 

Pendragon  Castle,  in  the  forest  of  Mallerstang,  stands  in  a 
narrow  dell,  overlooked  by  mountains,  and  is  washed  by  the 
river  Eden.  Tradition  ascribes  its  foundation  to  Uter  Pendra- 
gon,  a celebrated  hero,  and  the  fabled  builder  of  Stonehenge. 
With  the  assistance  of  his  friend.  Merlin,  he  assumed  the  form 
of  king  Gorlois,  and  during  that  monarch’s  absence,  at  an  im- 
portant siege,  deceived  his  guards,  and  passed  a rapturous  night 
with  his  queen,  Igerna,  in  the  castle  of  Tintagal.f  But  his  magic 
arts  were  unable  to  divert  the  Eden  from  its  course,  for  he  failed 
in  his  attempt  to  make  it  flow  round  the  walls  of  this  castle, 
which  is  said  to  have  caused  this  ancient  dis,tich : 

Let  Uler  Pendragon  do  what  he  can, 

Eden  will  run  where  Eden  ran. 

**  It  still  preserves  its  old  course ; and  a deep  fosse  on  the 
more  defenceless  side  supplies  the  place  of  the  obstinate  stream. 
A well  near  it  commemorates  another  piece  of  history  respecting 
this  prince  : in  this,  it  is  said,  the  treacherous  Saxons,  who  did 
not  dare  to  face  him  in  the  field,  flung  poison  ; he  drank  of  this 
his  favourite  spring,  and,  with  a hundred  of  his  courtiers,  fell 

victims 
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■victims  of  tlieir  villainy.'*’  In  the  minority  of  Robert  de  Veteri« 
pout,  by  neglect  of  the  prior  of  Carlisle,  the  vale  of  Maller- 
stang  was  much  decayed  by  the  multitude  of  vaccaries,  and  chiefly 
by  the  archery  of  Roger  the  forester,  and  other  archers  of  Louns- 
dale.^’  The  Countess  of  Pembroke's  memoirs  relate  that  Idonea 
de  Veteripont  made  a great  part  of  her  residence  in  Westmor- 
land, at  Brough  Castle  under  Stanemore,  and  at  Pendragon  Cas- 
tle in  Mallerstang,^^  and  that  the  latter  place  was  her  chief  and 
beloved  habitation.’^f  In  1341  it  was  burnt  down  and  demolished 
by  tlie  Scots.  During  the  attainder  of  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  in 
the  reign  af  Edward  IV.  part  of  this  estate  was  granted  to  Sir 
William  Parr,  of  Kendal  Castle ; and,  during  the  minority  of  his 
son,  the  king  granted  to  Lancelot  Wharton  the  ofiice  of  boiv^ 
hearer  of  Mallerstang.  The  countess  Anne,  in  her  diary,  says  ^ 
she  formed  the  design  of  restoring  it  so  early  as  the  year  1615, 
for  a library  for  Mr.  Christopher  Wolridge.  Over  its  gate  she 
put  up  an  inscription,  which,  after  reciting  her  titles,  says,  she 
repay  red  in  it  1660,  so  as  she  came  to  lye  in  it  herself  for  a little 
while  in  October  1661,  after  it  had  layen  ruinous  without 
timber  or  any  other  covering  since  the  year  1541.  Isaiah,  cap. 
Iviii.  ver.  She  also  built  a bridge  here  over  the  Eden ; 

and,  in  1662,  ''  a w^all  of  lime  and  stone  round  the  piece  of 
ground  she  had  caused  to  be  taken  in,  being,  quarters  high, 
and  ninety  roods  in  compass,  with  two  gates,  and  within 
it  a stable,  coach-house,  brew-house,  bake-house,  wash-house,  and 
a little  chamber  over  the  gate  that  is  arched. Thomas,  Earl  of 
Thanet,  demolished  this  castle  in  1685.  In  Pennant’s  time  the 
olfices  could  only  be  traced  by  heaps  of  ruins  : and  tlie  castle 
consisted  of  a small,  but  strong,  square  tower,  of  vast  thickness, 
with  great  marks  of  age  on  all  its  parts,  and  with  rudeness  enough 
for  an  early  period.  Of  late  years  great  quantities  of  it  liave 
been  removed,  and  converted  into  fences.  On  the  opposite  side 

* Pennant’s  Down,  to  Aht.  p.  132.  1 Vol.  U p.  22.  228. 

+ Mem.  1,  231. 
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of  the  fiver  tiiere  is  a small  camp,  defended  by  a foss  and  a val- 
lum of  turf. 

Raven  STONED  ALE  probably  lias  its  name  from  the  gretj  stones, 
which  abound  near  its  southern  extremity.  It  is  a parish  about 
7 miles  long  and  5 broad.  At  Bishop  Nicholson’s  parochial  visi- 
tation, in  1703,  the  churchwardens  asserted  that  no  beggar  had 
been  in  this  parish  within  the  memory  of  man  : but  in  1800  it  had 
156  paupers  on  its  roll.  Three  landholders  inhabit  the  vale  for 
one  farmer.  It  is  divided  into  four  angles;  but  only  makes 
one  manor  and  constablewick. 

The  manor,  with  the  advowson  appendant,  was  granted  to  the 
priory  of  Watton,  of  the  order  of  Serapringham,  in  Yorkshire. 
The  original  of  the  charter  of  donation  perished  among  other 
valuable  records,  with  the  tower  of  tlie  abbey  of  St.  Mary,  within 
the  walls  of  York,  when  Oliver  Cromwell  blew  it  up  with  gun- 
powder in  1644;  but  a copy  of  it,  and  of  several  grants  of  privi- 
leges to  the  order  of  Sempringham,  were  preserved  in  a manu- 
script, written  in  the  year  1645,  by  Anthony  Fothergill  of  Traii- 
nahillin  this  parish,  and  afe  printed  in  the  appendix  to Z)r. 
History  of  this  County.  By  one  of  these  records  made  in  1437 

by  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in 
Parliament  assembled,”  it  appears  “ that  besides  freedom  from 
toil  and  other  personal  or  pecuniary  cliarges,  they  had  also  a pri- 
mlege  of  sanciuarij  throughout  their  whole  possessions,  so  that  the 
slieritF  or  other,  the  king’s  officer,  might  not  enter  to  apprehend 
any  otienders,  but  they  were  to  be  tried  before  the  steward  of  the 
manor  by  a jury  of  the  tenants,  and  punished  according  to  the 
sentence  of  that  court:  except  only  in  cases  of  life  and  member ; 
and  in  such  casje  they  were  to  be  tried  within  the  manor  by  com- 
missioners (as  it  seemeth)  to  be  appointed  by  the  crown;  and 
the  priory  was  entitled  to  the  goods  of  the  felons  attainted.’" 

Til  pursuance  of  these  grants,  the  aforesaid  manuscript  of 
Anthony  Fothergill  sets  forth,  that  if  a murderer  fled  to  the 
church  or  sanctuary,  and  toiled  the  holy  hell,  (as  it  was  called,) 
lie  was  free;  and  that  if  a stranger  came  witliiii  the  precincts  of 
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the  manor,  lie  was  safe  from  the  pursuer.  AniP’  he  adds,  of  our 
own  knowledge,  and  within  our  memory,  no  felon  (though  a mur- 
derer) was  to  he  carried  Out  of  the  parish  for  trial.  And  one  Holme^ 
a murderer,  lived  and  died  in  Ravenstonedale;  whose  posterity  con- 
tinued for  two  generations,  and  then  the  family  became  extinct.’^ 
And  to  this  day  there  is  a place  within  the  lord’s  park,  in  sight 
of  the  ancient  highway  leading  from  Kirkby  Stephen  to  Kendal, 
called  by  the  name  of  Gallow-hill.  Amercements  for  bloodshed 
and  other  crimes  not  being  feloiiy  were  very  frequent  not  many 
years  ago,  and  the  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  these  offences  un- 
doubtedly still  continues,  for  no  act  of  Parliament  hath  taken  it 
from  them.  The  privileges  of  sanctuary  was  abolished  in  this  as 
in  all  other  places  by  act  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  King 
James  the  first,  and  many  other  of  the  aforesaid  privileges  have 
been  taken  away  by  other  acts  of  Parliament:  others  have  been 
lost,  perhaps  by  disuse,  and  others  have  become  obsolete  by  the 
alteration  of  circumstances.” 

The  lord  of  the  manor  hath  still  the  jurisdiction  of  probate  of 
wills  and  granting  letters  of  administration ; which  privilege  is  not 
mentioned  in  any  of  the  aforesaid  ancient  grants,  being  of  prior 
origin  to  the  institution  of  the  order  of  Sem.pringhara.” 

In  this  manor  the  steward  of  the  lord’s  court  also  administers 
the  oath  of  office  to  the  churchwardeiisof  the  parish ; but  offences 
of  ecclesiastical  cognizance  are  requirable  only  by  the  ordinary 
of  the  diocese.  And  in  ail  other  respects,  as  in  granting  licences 
of  marriage,  ordering  and  disposing  matters  relating  to  the  church, 
accounts  of  the  churchwardens,  and  other^particulars  of  ecclesias- 
tical enquiry,  this  parish  hath  no  peculiar  exemption  from  the 
episcopal  jurisdiction.” 

At  the  dissolution  Henry  VIII.  granted  the  church  and  manor  to 
the  archbishop  of  York,during  his  life ; and  Nov.  5. 1546,  the  rever- 
sion of  them  to  Thomas  Lord  Wharton  for  the  sum  of  5351.  ] 6s.  8d. 
being  ten  years’  purchase;  hut,  in  the  late  Duke  of  Wharton’s  time, 
they  went  to  Robert  Lowther,  Esq.  of  Maudsmeaburn.  One  of  the 
customs  of  this  manor  is  very  peculiar:  if  any  tenant,  being  of  the 
age  of  sixteen,  die,  not  having  a child  born  in  wedlock  and  with- 
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out  a win,  attested  by  at  least  four  tenants  of  tlie  manor,  his 
estate  escheats  to  the  lord  ; without  ^vhose  consent  the  tenements 
cannot  be  broken  or  divided.  The  present  Earl  of  Lansdale  has 
offered,  on  the  most  liberal  terms^  to  enfranchise  the  tenants  here ; 
but  such  is  their  attachment  to  ancient  customs,  that  many  of 
them  refuse  his  offer.  No  tradition  remains  concerning  any  man- 
sion belonging  to  this  manor.  The  prior  of  Watton,  in  1252> 
had  licence  for  free-warren  here : but  there  is  a large  park  north 
of  tlie  church,  enclosed,  in  1660,  by  Philip  Lord  Wharton,  with 
a wall  ten  feet  high,  at  the  expense  of  1281.  I6s.  exclusive  of  the 
love-hoonSy  or  voluntary  labour  of  the  neighbouring  inhabitants. 
There  is  no  remembrance  of  deer  being  kept  in  it;  but  tradition 
says,  it  was  wrested  from  the  tenants  of  the  manor  for  a very 
inadequate  compensation.  It  has  lately  been  put  into  cultiva- 
tion. 

The  church  of  Ravenstonedale  ever  after  its  appropriation, 
till  the  dissolution,  was  served  by  regulars  from  Watton;  and,  hav- 
ing no  stipend  set  apart  for  it,  continues  a perpetual  curacy.  It 
was  rebuilt,  in  1744,  in  an  elegant  manner.  Here  is  also  a hand- 
some Dissenting  Meeting-house,  for  Calvinists,  endowed  by 
Philip  Lord  Wharton  and  others.  The  Grammar  School  was 
founded  and  endowed  in  1688,  and  rebuilt  in  1755.  Its  trustees 
illegally  converted  two  estates,  purchased  with  bequests  of  its 
founders,  into  rent  charges,  by  which  its  revenues  have  not  in- 
creased with  the  decrease  of  the  value  of  money,  and  the  conse- 
quent increase  of  the  rents  of  land. 

At  near  Sunbiggen  tarn,  are  two  tumuli,  in  opening 

which  it  was  discovered,  that  they  contained  many  human  skele- 
tons lying  circylarly  with  their  heads  all  towards  the  top  of  tho 
hill,  and  their  hands  placed  upon  their  breasts.  Near  Rolhay’^- 
hridge  by  the  highway  leading  to  Kirkby  Stephen  is  a circle  of 
large  stones,  probably  a sepulchre;  but  vulgarly  called  a druidi- 
cal  temple.  There  was  formerly  a chapel  at  the  north  end  of 
Newbiggen  in  this  parish,  and  near  it  St.  Hellenes  well,  to  whom 
the  chapel  was  probably  dedicated. 
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About  half  a mile  from  the  head  of  the  town  of  Ravenstone- 
dale,  in  1774,  was  found,  in  digging  peats,  two  foot  belov;  the  sur- 
face, a copper  vessel,  sound  and  intire,  the  diameter  whereof  at 
the  bottom  is  8 inches,  at  the  top  14  inches,  in  the  widest  part 
just  under  the  neck  16  inches;  the  depth  18  inches  ; it  contains 
about  8 gallons  and  an  half.  It  is  made  of  three  plates  of  copper, 
neatly  joined  together,  and  hath  been  pretty  much  used  as  a lire 
vessel.  It  is  very  slender ; and  therefore  there  are  fixed  six  fillets 
of  copper  at  equal  distances,  Avhich  reach  up  the  sides  two  inches 
and  an  half,  and  are  turned  about  as  much  upon  the  bottom.  Ihiat 
part  of  the  fillets  turned  over  part  of  the  bottom  is  a good  deal 
thicker  than  the  other  extremities  which  go  up  the  sides,  and  are 
ornamented  with  ridges,  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  fluting.  The 
vessel,  when  set  down,  rests  on  the  tificker  part  of  these  fillets, 
which  keeps  it  steady,  and  the  bottom  from  any  wear  or  bulging. 
There  is  no  iron  in  any  part  of  it.  Two  ears  or  handies  are  fixed 
on  the  inside,  the  tops  of  which  are  on  a level  with  the  edge  of 
the  vessel ; in  each  of  which  is  a moveable  ring.  These  ears  and 
rings  are  pretty  strong  and  massy,  but  of  baser  metal.  The  whole 
is  of  excellent  workmanship,  and  very  elegantly  finished.^’* 

The  most  eonsidemble  family  in  Ravenstonedale  is  that  of  the 
Fothergilh.  In  the  famous  rencounter  at  Solway-moss  Nov.  25. 
1542,  Sir  William  Fothergill,  was  standard-bearer  to  Sir  Thomas 
Wharton.  'J'homas  Fothergill,  B,  D.  was  master  of  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge ; founded  Ravenstonedale  scliooi  in  1688  ; 
and  was  the  author  of  several  religious  tracts.  Dr.  George  Fo- 
thergill principal  of  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford,  author  of  two  volumes 
of  sermons,  died  in  1760.  His  brother  Dr.  Thomas  Fothergill, 
Provost  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  &c.  also  author  of  several 
sermons,  died,  aged  83, 1796. 

BARONY  OF  KENDAL. 

I.  Ivo  DE  Talebois,  the  first  baron  of  Kendal,  was  brother 
fi)f  Fulk  Earl  of  Anjou,  a follower  of  the  Conqueror,  and  rewarded 
* Dr.  13  urn,  p. 
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■witli  a coRsidei  abie  part  of  tlie  north  of  Lancashire,  and  with  the 
haroiiy  of  Kendal  in  Weslmoriaiid ; to  which  the  manors  of 
Barton,  Patterdale,  Hackthorpe,  Melkanihorpe,  and  Morland  in 
this  county,  appear  to  have  been  appurtenances.  He  gave  all  the 
churches  in  his  barony  of  Kendal  and  that  of  Kirkby-Stephen  ta 
the  abbey  of  St.  Mary^s  York.*  His  descendants,  inheritors  of 
this  property,  were  II.  Edred  III.  Ketel,  whose  sons  were: 
1.  Gilbert;  2 Orme,  father  of  Cospatric ; 3 William.  IV.  Gil- 
bert. V.  William,  who, by  licence  of  Henry  II,  took  the  name 
of  DE  Lancaster.  VI.  William,  who  had  an  only  daughter  and 
heiress  Helwise  married  to. 

VII.  Roger  Fitz-Reinfrid  wko  also  took  the  name  of  de 
Ijancastcr,f  and  to  whom  Richard  the  first  gave  the  whole  forest 
of  Westmorland,  of  Kendale,  and  Furneise,  and  other  privileges. 
He  was  fined  12,000  marks,  in  1215,  for  adherence  to  the  rebel- 
lious barons;  but  restored  and  died,  1220;  his  son, — VIII. 
William  de  Lancaster,  married  Agnes  de  Brus,  and  died 
without  issue;  when  his  sisters  succeeded  to  his  property:  Serota 
the  youngest  married  Alan  de  Multon,  who  died  without  issue : 
the  barony  was,  therefore,  divided  into  two  moieties  with  Helwisa, 
married  to  Peter  de  Brusj  and  Alicia,  to  JVilliam  de  Lin-^ 
desay. 

Marquis  Fee.  The  ancestor  of  Peter  de  Brus  came  into. 
England  with  the  Normans:  he  had  a son  Peter  de  Brus,  who 
died  in  1279  without  heirs  of  his  own  body ; when  his  estates 
were  divided  amongst  his  four  sisters.  Margaret  married  to 
Robert  de  Roos,  had  the  moiety  called  the  Marquis  Fee: 
Agnes,  wife  of  Walter  de  Fauconherge,  had  no  share  in  West- 
morland. Lucyihe  third  sister,  wife  of  Marmaduhe  de  Thmeng, 
had  the  part  now  called  the  Ltmlcy  Fee:  and  Laderine 

married 

* See  account  of  his  quarrels  with  the  Abbey  of  Cropland,  bis  banishment, 
and  death  at  his  seat  at  Spalding,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  Ingulphus’  History, 
amongst  the  Script.  Anliq.  p.  49,  KiL  and  in  Pet.  Bles.  Contin.  Hist,  InguL 

125, 

t See  Burn,  p.  32.  line  8, 
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inan’ied  to  John  de  Bellew  iiad  nothing  in  tins  county,  but  Kent- 
mere.* 

Margaret  outlived  li€r  husband  many  years,  and  had  a son  and 
heir  William  de  Roos  who  probably  died  before  his  mother  : 
he  was.  succeeded  by  his  son  William  de  Roos,  whose  son  and 
heir  Sir  Thomas  de  Roos  kiiiglit,  had  a son  John  de  Roos, 
who  died  in  his  father^s  life-time,  leaving  a daughter  Elizabeth, 
aged  two  years,  in  ]3o9.  Sir  'riioinas  died  1390-1,  when  Iris  grand- 
daughter, Elizabeth,  wife  of  Sir  William  del  Parre,  knight, 
was  found  to  be  his  heir.  Sir  William  died  in  1405,  and  was 
succeeded  by  Sir  John  Parre,  knight,  the  imjuisition  after 
whose  death  is  dated  1408  : Sir  Thomas  Parre,  knight,  his  son 
and  heir,  in  14^8  held  one  fourth  part  of  Kirkby  in  Kendale  by 
the  service  of  one  fourth  part  of  one  knight’s  fee;  and  died,  in 
1463,  leaving  two  sons,  William,  who  succeeded  him,  and  John, 
to  whom  Edward  the  Fourth,  in  1461,  granted  the  Sheriffwick  of 
Westmorland,  forfeited  by  Henry  Lord  Clifford,  and  the  lands  of 
Rounieshead,  forfeited  by  Sir  Henry  Bellingham  : Sir  William 
Parre,  the  elder  brother,  married  Elizabeth,  one  of  the  three 
sisters  and  coheirs  of  Henry  Lord  Fitz  Hugh  • was  made  a knight 
of  the  garter  by  Edward  the  fourth,  and  represented  Westmorland 
in  the  Parliaments  in  1485  and  1471;  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
elder  son,  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  knight,  Avho  was  master  of  the 
Wards  and  Comptroller  to  Henry  the  Eighih.  In  1511,  he  had  a 
grant  of  free  warren  in  his  manor  of  Kendal  atid  in  all  his  lands 
of  Westmorland.  He  died  in  1517,  leaving  issue  by  his  wife 
Maud,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Green,  one  son  and  two  daugh- 
ters, Anne,  the  younger  of  vdiom,  was  married  to  William  Her-^ 
bert,  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

Catharine  Parr,  elder  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  and 
Maud  Green,  received,  according  to  the  fashion  of  that  age,  a 
learned  education.  She  married  firstly  to  Edward  Borough ; 
secondly  to  John  Nevil,  Lord  Latimer;  thirdly  to  Henry  the 

EightiL 
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Eighth.  She  was  a great  favourer  of  the  Reformation,  and  gained 
the  king’s  affections,  by  her  unwearied  attention  to  his  health, 
and  by  giving  him  daily  fresh  marks  of  her  attachment  and  gra- 
titude. Bishop  Gardiner  and  his  confederates  exerted  all  their 
inffuence  to  ruin  both  her  and  Cranmer,  but  they  weakened  their 
own  cause  by  the  attempt.  In  1547  she  married  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  Lord  Admiral  of  England,  and  died  in  child-bed  of  a 
daughter"*  in  1548.  Seymour  is  reported  to  have  treated  her  in- 
humanly. She  wrote  prayers,  meditations,  and  other  religious 
pieces. t 

William  Parr,  Esq.  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  was  born  in  Kendal 
Castle,  Aug.  14,  1513;  in  1538,  created  Eorc?  Parr  and  Ross 
of  Kendal;  in  1543,  haron  of  Hart,  in  Northamptonshire  ; 
in  the  same  year,  as  it  were  in  the  right  of  his  wife  Helena, 
daughter  and  heir  of  Henry  Earl  of  Essex,  honoured  with  the 
title  of  his  father-in-law ; and  in  1546,  created  Marquis  of  North- 
ampton, which  caused  his  fourth  part  of  this  barony  to  be  called 
the  Marquis  Fee.  In  the  first  year  of  queen  Mary  he  was 
attainted  of  treason  for  siding  with  Dudley  earl  of  Northumberland 
and  the  lady  Jane  Grey,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  estates  for- 
feited; but  in  January  1554  restored  to  him.  He  died  in  1571, 
and  was  buried  at  the  upper  end  of  the  quire  of  the  collegiate 
church  at  Warwick,  where  his  body  was  dug  up,  in  the  reign  of 
James  the  first,  to  make  room  for  the  burial  of  an  ordinary  gen- 
tlewoman. It  was  still  remarkably  perfect,  dried  to  the  bone, 
and  laid  amongst  rosemary  and  bays  ‘‘  fresh  and  green.”  t His 
widow  had  the  Marquis  Fee  assigned  to  her  for  dower ; but,  soon 
after  the  year  1572,  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  her  other  lands  in- 
stead of  it;  and  issued  a commission  to  inquire  into  various  arti- 
cles respecting  divers  manors,  lands,  and  tenements,  demised  to 
the  late  Henry  Earl  of  Cumberland  for  the  rent  of  3351.  granted 

to 

* Mag.  Brit,  Westm.  18. 
t Walpole’s  Ro^al  and  Noble  Authors. 

$ Dug.  Bar.  ii.  380, 
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to  him  by  Queen  Mary  for  twenty  one  years  ; and  also  into  all  the 
manors,  &c.  late  assigned  for  the  jointure  of  lady  Helen,  Mar- 
chioness of  Northampton/^* 

In  1581  the  Queen  granted  to  Ambrose,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
the  castle  and  park  of  Kendal  to  be  holden  in  socage  as  of  her 
manor  of  east  Greenwich.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  second 
they  belonged  to  Sir  Francis  Anderton  of  Lostock  Lancashire, 
baronet,  whose  descendant  Francis  Anderton  sold  them  to  John 
Higgins,  Esq.  whose  brother  devised  them  to  his  sons-in-Iaw 
Sir  Thomas  Gatehouse,  kniglit,  and  Dr.  James  MusgraveXo  be 
sold,  which  was  done  in  1765,  to  Thomas  Holme  and  James 
Dowker,  of  Kendal,  esquires,  and  to  Benjamin  Hall,  of  Newton, 
near  Cartmel,  gentleman. 

The  Lumley  Fee  comprised  a fourth  part  of  the  barony,  and 
was  the  moiety  of  Alicia  third  sister  of  the  last  Peter  deBrus,  and 
wife  of  Marmaduke  de  Thw'eng  of  Kilton  Castle.  It  consisted  of 
the  manor  of  Helshigion,  with  the  appurtenances,  together  with 
Staeely,  Sapgill,  Hugill,  Respfon,  Gresmer,  and  Langden,^^ 
with  divers  rents  and  privileges.  This  Marmaduke  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Marmaduke,  who  died  in  1316;  whose  son  William 
died,  in  1339,  when  his  estates  by  default  of  issue  fell  to  his 
brother  Borert  parson  of  Warton,  who  died,  in  1343,  followed 
by  his  brother  Thomas  parson  of  Bethom,  who  died,  in  1373, 
leaving  three  sisters  coheirs,  the  youngest  of  whom  had  no  share 
in  this  property : Lucy  the  eldest  was  wife  of  Marmaduke  de 
Lumley,  from  whom  this  moiety  of  the  barony  derived  its  name. 
His  moiety  consisted  of  the  manors  of  Helsington,  Crosthwaite, 
sjid  Lyth,  and  one  fourth  part  of  the  town  of  Kirkhy  in  Kendal, 

together 

« The  jury  tinder  this  commission,  among  other  things,  found  that  the  tenants 
of  this  barony  from  the  age  of  16  to  60  had  always  been  accustomed  and 
so  still  owe  to  be,  at  all  times  in  their  most  defensible  array  for  the  wars, 
ready  to  serve  their  prince,  on  horseback  and  on  foot  at  the  west  bordeisof 
England,  foranent  Scotland,  on  their  own  proper  cost  and  charges  being 
warned  thereto  by  beacon,  fire,  post,  or  proclamation  j and  there  so  to  con~ 
.linue  during  the  lord  warden’s  pleasure,” 
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tog-etiier  \vitli  tlie  turbary  hi  SampooL  Their  descendant,  John 
Lord  Lumley,  exchanged  it  in  1531,  for  lands  in  the  south,  with  [ 
Henry  the  eighth,  who  gave  it  with  the  Riclnnond  Fee  to  his 
natural  son  the  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Somerset,  at  whose  death  j 
the  crown  granted  it,  in  1545,  to  Alan  Beiiingliam,  Esq.  of  ^ j 
Levins.  | 

Margaret  the  second  daughter  of  Marmaduke  de  Thweng  had  | 

a daughter  Matilda  married  to  John  de  Hotham,  who  enjoyed  j 

the  other  share  of  the  Thweng  moiety  of  this  part  of  the  barony,  f 

in  Stavely  and  other  places;  and  his  descendant,  in  1570,  granted  | 

it  to  Alan  Bellingham,  Esqr.  of  Levins. 

The  Richmond  Fee  consisted  of  the  manors,  lordships,  ham-  j 
lets,  and  to v/n ships,  of  Gresmyer,  Langden,  Loughrigge,  | 
Crostluvaite  and  Lyth„  Troutbeck  and  Amylside,  Applethwaite,  J 
Undermilbecke,  New  Hutton,  Casterton,  Strickland,  and  Eel-  ] 
sington.”  Walter  de  Lindesay,  husband  of  Alicia,  sister  of  tlie  | 

last  William  de  Lancaster,  had  a son  Walter,  who  died  in  1271,  [ 

whose  son  ¥/illiam  died,  in  1283,  whose  son  William  left  an  ! 

only  daughter  and  heir  Christian  married  to  |j 

IngelrAxM  de  Guisnes,  Lord  of  Coucy  in  France.  Their  [ 
issue  was  William  horn  in  France  who  inherited  his  father^s  estates 
there,  and  Ingelram,  born  in  England,  wlio  enjoyed  this  pro-  | 
perty;  but,  dying  without  heirs,  it  escheated  to  the  crown.  But 
]\is  brother  having  two  sons,  Ingelram  and  William  the  king, 
granted  to  the  latter  the  English  estates  of  his  grandmother  Chris- 
tian. But  he  also  dying  without  heirs,  they  escheated  a second  time. 

Edward  the  third  created  John  de  Copeland,  a banneret,  and 
i;ewarded  him  with  5001.  a year  for  his  valiant  behaviour  in  the 
battle  of  Durham,  Oct.  17,  1347,  wherein  he  took  David  de 
Bruys,  who  caused  himself  to  be  called  king  of  Scotland.^^  This 
pension  was  to  be  paid  out  of  the  customs  of  London  and  Berwick 
upon  Tweed,  till  500  librates  of  land  or  a competent  rent,  could  be 
procured,  where  he  himself  should  choose  it  near  his  own  dwell- 
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ing.*  The  king,  therefore.  May  22d,  1348,  granted  to  him  and 
his  wife  Johan  daring  their  lives  various  manors  late  the  property 
of  William  de  Coney,  and  amongst  the  rest  a moiety  of  the 
manor  of  Kirkby  in  Kendal  with  its  appurtenances  in  the  counties 
of  Westmorland  and  Cumberland. Perhaps  this  celebrated 
knight  was  a descendant  of  the  family  of  Richard  de  Copeland, 
whose  daughter  was  one  of  the  hostages  given  for  the  hdelitj'^  of 
Gilbert  Fitz  Reinfred  in  1215.f  Copeland  was  a barony  in 
Cumberland,  the  name  of  which  William  de  Meschiens  son  of 
Ranulph  de  Meschiens,  one  of  the  followers  of  the  Conqueror, 
changed  to  Egermont ; Froissart  calls  him  a squire  of  Northumber- 
land, t His  wife  survived  him,  and  died  in  1375;  when,  accord- 
ing to  the  tenor  of  the  king^s  grant,  their  estates  reverted  to 
the  Coucy  family. 

Ingeluam  de  Coucy,  Earl  of  Becifoi'd,  son  of  Iiigelram,  and 
nephew  of  the  last  mentione'd  V/il!iam,  married  Isabel  daughter 
of  King  Edward  the  third,  by  whom  he  had  a daughter  Philippa^ 
married  to  Robert  de  Vere,  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Duke  of  Ire- 
land; hut  she  being  divorced  from  him,  for  lack  of  children,  the 
premises  escheated  to  the  crown,  and  Henry  the  Fourth  granted 
them  to  his  third  son  John  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  died  iu 
1436,  from  which  time  till  the  year  1444  they  continued  in  pos- 
session of  the  crown,  when  Henry  the  sixth  granted  them  to 
John  Beaufort,  duke  of  Somerset,  and  Kendal  and  his  heirs 
male ; but  he  dying,  in  the  same  year,  they  again  escheated,  and 
were  granted  to  BeauforPs  only  daughter,  Margaret,  widow' of  the 
Earl  of  Richmond,  and  wife  of  Henry  Stafford,  son  of  Humphrey 
Duke  of  Buckingham.  This  Margaret  Countess  of  Rich- 
mond was  mother  of  Henry  the  Seventh ; after  her  death  Henry 

the 

* Rynu  Feed.  v.  .412. 

t See  Burn  i.  32.  also  ib.  p.  438.  -where  it  appears  that  John  de  Copel?n4 
-had  possessions  at  Lowther,  3 Ed.  2.  and  Adam  de  Copeland  8 Ed.  2. 

^ Johne’s  Trans,  ii,  190. 
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the  Eighth,  in  1531,  gave  this  moiety  of  the  barony  of  Kendal 
together  with  llie  Lnmley  Fee,  to  his  son  Henry  Dbke  of  Rich- 
NONi>  and  Somerset,  who  dying  without  issue,  it  reverted  the 
eighth  time  to  the  crown ; and  was  granted  by  Queen  Mary  to 
Henry  Earl  of  Cumberland  for  tv7eniy  one  years  at  the  rent  of 
3351. 

The  Richmond  and  Marquis  Fees  now  became  united;  and  James 
the  First,  in  1613,  granted  them  to  his  son  Charles.  James,  how- 
ever, when  the  project  of  laying  aside  parliaments  was  resolved 
upon,  being  distressed  for  want  of  money,  determined  to  take  all 
the  crown  lands  in  Westmorland  and  Cumberland,  into  his  own 
bands,  under  pretence  of  the  Border  Service,  by  which  they  were 
held,  having  ceased;  and  held  out  the  same  doctrine  to  other  lords 
of  manors.  Accordingly,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1617,  exhibited 
a bill  in  chancery,  complaining  that  the  tenants  claimed,  without 
any  right  in  law,  to  have,  under  certain  yearly  rent  and  customs, 
an  estate  of  inheritance  in  their  respective  tenements.  The  de- 
fendants put  in  an  answer ; but  the  matter  was  compromised  by 
payment  of  2,7001.  to  the  Prince.  The  avarice  of  the  crown, 
however,  rested  not  here.  Many  lords  procured  decrees,  both  in 
chancery  and  in  the  exchequer,  for  ejecting  their  tenants : but 
“ though  the  Service  had  ceased  the  Border  spirit  remained  and 
they  entered  into  combination  at  Stavely,  January  1620,  to 
defend  themselves  by  force,  if  no  other  course  should  be  effectual. 
A petition  was  preferred  to  the  king,  praying  the  allowance  of 
their  custom  of  tenant-right : and  they  had  a bill  brought  into  the 
House  of  Commons  for  the  purpose,  which  was  not  only  rejected, 
but  followed  by  a proclamation  from  the  king  declaring  that 
“ tenant-rights,  since  the  most  happy  union  of  England  and  Scot- 
land in  our  person,  are  utterly  extinguished  and  abolished  ” — 
that  its  memory  ought  to  be  damned  to  a perpetual  oblivion:” 
and  that  charge  had  been  given  “ to  all  the  principal  officers  and 
ministers  of  ourself  and  our  dearest  son  the  Prince,  that  they  do 
let  all  estates,  whether  for  lives  or  years,  be  it  by  fine  or  improve- 
ment 
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ment  of  rent  by  indenture  only,  and  not  otherwise.^^  This  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  flagrant  exertions  of  despotism  to  be  met 
with  in  the  aimals  of  England.  The  tenants,  however,  continued 
bold,  and  published  a remonstrance,  in  which  they  declared  that 
the  lords  of  tlie  manors  intended  to  pull  the  skin  over  their  ears, 
and  bray  their  bones  in  a mortar ; but  that  the  poor  bird  and 
weaker  cattle  are  taught  and  encouraged,  for  maintenance  of  their 
ancient  possessions,  to  resist  others,  even  unto  death,  though  more 
able  and  strong  by  far  than  they  are.’^  This  caused  the  lords  to 
exhibit  a bill  against  them  in  the  star-chamber  for  a libel ; but 
that  court  recommended  the  aflair  to  be  settled  by  the  Judges,  at 
the  next  assizes.  The  king  wrote  a letter  dated  July  26th,  1628, 
in  which  he  declared  he  had  •*  given  strict  charge  and  command 
to  his  judges  of  assize  for  those  counties  in  all  their  proceedings 
to  hold  themselves  strictly  to  the  tenor  of  our  proclamation,’’ 
and  that  both  you  and  they  proceed  in  conformity  to  these  our 
directions.”  The  court  of  Star  Chamber,  however,  on  June  19, 
1625,  soon  after  King  James’  death,  decreed  that  they  were  of 
full  opinion,  that  the  estates  of  the  tenants  are  estates  of  in- 
heritance at  the  will  of  the  lord,  descendable  from  ancestor  to 
heir,  according  to  the  several  customs  of  the  manors  whereof 
they  are  holden  ; &c.”  During  this  arbitrary  reign  compositions 
were  made  between  the  lords  and  tenants  of  several  manors  for 
reducing  the  tenements  to  fine  certain,  and  some  estates  w^ere  pur- 
chased to  freehold;  but  the  matter  was  never  after  agitated  in  so 
public  and  violent  a manner. 

The  Richmond  and  Marquis  Fees  were  granted  by  Charles  the 
Second,  in  jointure  to  his  wife  Queen  Catharine,  and  from  her 
received  the  name  of  the  Queen’s  Lands  ; in  whose  time  the 
free,  customary,  and  other  dry  rents  of  the  Marquis  Fee  amounted 
to  1551.  7s.  9d|^  and  of  the  Richmond  Fee  to  2041.  15s.  7d.  At 
her  death  they  were  granted  to  the  Lowther  family  in  which  they 
still  continue,  by  renewal  of  the  lease  from  the  crown. 
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KIRKBY  IN  KENDAL 

Means  Die  Church  Town  in  the  Vale  of  Kent.  It  is  the  name 
of  the  most  extensive  town  and  parish  in  Westmorland.  The 
parish  comprises  twejity  six  townships,  fifteen  chapelries,  and, 
in  lyOl,  contained  14,044  inhabitants  : anciently  the  parishes  of 
Winandermere  and  Grasmere  were  parts  of  it.  It  was  famed  for 
the  bravery  of  its  bowmen  : 

There  are  the  bows  of  Kentdale  bold, 

Who  fierce  will  fight,  and  never  flee. 

Butt,  of  Fioddeti,  Fit,  1.  St.  IT'. 

The  Town  of  Kendal  has  gradually  risen  to  its  present  impoi” 
tance.  In  Richard  the  FirsRs  time  it  had  licence  for  a market. 
In  1337  the  exportation  of  wool  from  England  being  prohibited 
by  Parliament,  weavers  from  Flanders  and  other  foreign  parts 
were  encouraged  to  settle  in  Colchester,  Kendal,  &c.*  Wool 
being*  in  abundance  here,  the  Kendal  clothes  grew  into  such 
esteem  that  a law  was  made,  13  Ric,  11.  c.  10,  for  regulating  “ the 
length  and  breadth  of  cogware,  and  Kendal  clothes;  another,  9 
Hen.  IV.  c.  2.  “ Touching  the  sealing  of  Kendal  clotii ; and, 

in  7 Jac.  1.  c.  10,  an  act  for  the  encouragement  of  many  poor 
people  in  Cumberland,  lYestraorlaud,  and  Lancashire,  to  continue 
a trade  of  making  Cogware,  Kendals,  Cartmels,  and  coarse 
cloths. Dr.  Fuller,  in  his  history  of  Cambridge,  relates  the 
following  anecdote  concerning  the  origin  of  Stourbridge  Fair 
about  the  year  1417.  It  is  reported  that  a clotheir  of  Kendal, 
a tov;n  characterised  to  be  lanificii  gloria  et  industria  prcEcel- 
hns,X  casually  w^eUiiig  his  cloth  in  water  in  his  passage  to  Lon- 
don, 

* Rym.  Feed.  iv.  723,  75i. 
t Rnffhead’s  Staiutes,  1,387,  472.  iii. 
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<ion,  exposed  It  there  to  sale,  on  cheap  terms,  as  the  worse  for 
wetting,  and  yet  it  seems  saved  by  the  bargain.  Next  year  he 
returned  again  with  some  other  of  his  townsmen,  proffering  drier 
and  dearer  cloth  to  be  «old.  So  that  within  a few  years  came 
a confluence  of  binders,  sellers,  and  lookers  on,  which  are  the  three 
principles  of  a fair.  In  memoria  thereof,  Kendal  men  challenge 
j some  privilege  in  that  place,  annually  choosing  one  of  the  town 
to  be  chief,  before  whom  an  antique  sword  w’as  carried  with  some 
martial  solemnities/'  Leland  calls  Kendal  emporium  lands 
pannis  celeberrimum,  and  Camden  describes  it  as  eminent  for 
its  woollen  manufacture,  and  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants,  who 
carry  on  a great  trade  in  woollen  cloth  all  over  England."  In 
1 683  its  corporation  set  forth  in  their  petition  to  the  king  for  a 
new  charter  that  their  trade  in  leather  aiidy’rwzY  was  grown  very 
considerable."  The  articles  chiefly  manufactured  here  in  latter 
years  are  Kendal  cottons,  a sort  of  coarse  woollen  clothes,  and 
Unseys,  for  the  north  American  markets.  The  leather  trade  also 
continues  to  be  considerable;  the  increase  of  orchards  in  theneigh^ 
bouring  country  has  brought  in  a larger  supply  of  fruit ; and 
great  quantities  of  knit  woollen  stockings  are  annually  produced. 
Cotton-mills  and  muslin-weaving  were  established  here  a few  years 
ago;  but  are  said  to  have  been  not  only  unsuccessful  speculations, 
but  to  iiave  had  pernicious  effects  on  the  morals  of  the  town.  A 
marble  manufactory  employe  hands;  and  has  mills  for 

sawing  and  polishingat  Watercrook.  The  marble  is  of  great  variety 
chiefly  procured  from  Kendal  Fell.  A black  sort  is  brought  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  In  1793,  a very  beautiful 
kind,  interspersed  with  white,  red,  and  other  tints,  wasy  discovered 
! on  both  banks  of  the  Kent  three  miles  below  Kendal;  but  the  vein 
is  narrow,  and  said  to  be  nearly  wrought  out. 

Before  the  turnpike  road,  enacted  in  1 752,  was  made  through 
Kendal,  about  345  pack  horses  were  weekly  employed  in  bringing 
provisions  and  merchandise  to  Kendal,  and  in  taking  awa}  its 
manufactures;  besides  twenty-six  which  came  every  six  weeks  from 
Glasgow.  This  calculation  includes  the  burden  of  two  waggons 
7 , of 
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of  30  horse  load,  each  twice  a week  from  Lancaster,  and  40  horse 
load  brought  by  two  or  three  carts  from  Milthorpe.  The  stager- 
waggons,  from  London,  in  the  place  of  packhorses,  began  in  1757. 
The  first  post  chaise,  kept  here  for  hire,  was  in  1754,  and  the 
mail-coach  began  to  run  from  hence,  to  London  in  1786. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1576,  erected  it  into  a corporation,  consist- 
ing of  an  alderman,  a recorder,  and  twelve  assistants.  Charles  the 
Second  renewed  its  charter  and  enlarged  its  privileges , but,  at 
the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  lord  chief  Justice  Jeflfreys,  it  sur- 
rendered.its  former  charters,  and  had  a new  one  nearly  verbatim 
with  the  last,  granted  in  1683.  It  consists  of  a mayor,  recorder, 
12  aldermen,  and  20  capital  burgesses  to  whom  are  attached  a clerk 
of  recognizances,  a sword-bearer,  and  two  sergeants  at  mace.  The 
inayoi  is  clerk  of  the  market;  with  the  senior  alderman  he  is 
coroner  of  the  borough;  and  with  the  recorder  and  the  two  senior 
aldermen,  a justice  of  the  peace,  who  have  power  to  hold  sessions, 
and  to  hear  and  determine  offences,  except  in  capital  cases : also  to 
hold  a court  of  record  and  view  of  frank  pledge,  and  to  have  cog- 
nizance of  pleas  of  matters  arising  within  the  borough,  amounting 
to  any  sura  not  exceeding  201.  according  to  the  second  charter : 
not  exceeding  401.  according  to  the  third,  which  also  makes  the 
deputy  recorder  a justice  of  the  peace  in  the  absence  of  the  re- 
corder. 

In  a letter  to  Sir  C.  Musgrave,  one  of  the  knights  of  the  shire, 
when  they  were  petitioning  the  king  for  their  third  charter,  the> 
called  themselves  a poor  corporation,  whose  yearly  revenue 
wmuld  scarcely  defray  their  expenses,^’  and  in  their  petition  de- 
clared that  the  tolls,  which  they  farmed  of  the  crown  at  151.  a 
year,  had  all  alpng  been  managed  to  the  best  advantage,  and  yet 
never  made  above  171.  per  annum.  Here  are  seven  incorporated 
companies,  viz.  mercers,  shearmen,  cordwainers,  tanners,  skin- 
ners, taylors,  and  barbers,  each  having  two  wardens  chosen  an- 
nually. town-hall  is  a very  elegant  building,*^  first  erect- 

ed in  1792,  rebuilt  in  1759,  and  since  that  repaired  at  consider- 
jible  expense.  The  borough  courts  are  held  in  it;  also  th« 
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II  quarter  sessions  of  the  peace  for  the  county  by  adjournment  from 
A Appleby  at  Michaelmas,  Christmas,  and  Easter  : but  formerly  at 
Midsummer  every  second  year.  The  Court  of  Conscience ^ 
according  to  an  act  of  4 Geo.  III.  for  recovery  of  debts  under 
40s.  extends  to  the  whole  parish,  excepting  rents  and  matters 
cognizable  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  before  justices  of  the 
peace. 

The  town  of  Kendal,  with  the  adjoining  township  of  Kirkland, 
in  1784,  contained  7571  inhabitants;  in  1793,  8089;  and  in 
1801,  7978.  It  consists  of  one  spacious  well  built  street,  beau- 
tifully paved,  from  which  several  long  narrow  streets  branch  off 
at  right  angles,  and  of  another  main-street  called  Strammongate^ 
both  of  which  are  chiefly  built  of  hewn  limestone,  and  covered  with 
blue  slate.  Many  of  the  houses,  and  especially  in  the  narrow 
streets,  are  of  stone,  plastered,  and  very  ancient.  The  river  Kent, 
in  a stony  channel,  winds  along  its  east  side  ; on  the  west  side  is  a 
long  tier  of  hanging  gardens ; and  the  present  appearance  of  the 
whole  town,  independent  of  its  great  cleanliness,  and  general 
neatness,  is  much  improved  by  the  number  of  tall  Lombardy 
poplars,  which  spire  far  above  all  the  buildings.  It  is  lighted 
and  cleansed  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament  passed 
in  1767. 

Abbot- Hall,  before  the  dissolution,  was  an  occasional  residence 
I of  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary’s  York.  It  was  built  about  the  middle 
of  last  century,  by  George  Wilson,  Esq.  at  the  expense  of 
80001.  who  sold  it  to  John  Taylor,  Esq.  At  present  it  belongs  to 
Sir  Alen  Chambre,  Knight,  one  of  the  barons  of  the  court  of 
exchequer,  whose  family  have  been  in  this  town  since  the  time  of 
I Henry  the  Third.  It  stands  near  the  church,  and  its  lawns  and 
pleasure  grounds,  intersected  with  fine  gravelled  walks,  and  plant- 
ed with  a great  variety  of  trees  and  shrubs,  extend  along  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,, 

I Dockwray  Hall,  at  the  north  end  of  Kendal,  was  formerly 
the  seat  of  a family  of  its  own  name,  as  appears  by  an  epitaph  in 
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the  church  of  Lilley,  in  Herefordshire^  to  the  memory  of  Thomas 
Docwra  the  elder  Esq.  lord  of  Putteridge,  and  descendant  of 
the  ancient  family  of  Docwras  of  Docwra  Hall  in  Kendal,  nephew 
and  heir  unto  the  right  honourable  Sir  Thomas  Docwra,  lord  grand 
prior  of  the  knights  of  St.  John^s  of  Jerusalem.^^  He  died  at  his 
house  at  Putteridge,  aged  84,  in  1602.  There  are  two  ancient 
mansions  of  the  same  name  in  the  town  of  Penrith. 

The  church  stands  in  Kirkland.  Before  the  dissolution,  it  had 
at  least  four  chantries  in  it,  o]ie  of  which  was  dedicated  to 
St.  Anthony ; and  the  returns  in  tlie  augmentation  office  mention 
the  chantry  of  our  lady ; Beclcefs  chantry;  Trinity  Guild; 
a stipendary  in  the  chapel,  and  four  other  stipendaries.”  Two 
of  the  chantry  priests,  at  the  first  dissolution  of  their  office,  were 
converted  into  curates  for  assisting  the  vicar ; but  their  places  not 
having  been  supplied  at  their  death,  and  their  salaries  being  then 
converted  to  various  uses.  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1 582,  ordered  it  to  be 
paid  towards  the  augmentation  of  the  salary  of  the  master  of  the 
Grammar  School  of  Kendal.  Tliis  edifice  is  180  feet  long,  and 
99  feet  broad.  It  has  five  aisles ; its  roof  is  supported  by  four 
rows  of  pillars,  eight  in  each  row;  is  elegantly  furnished  with 
oak,  and  has  spacious  galleries,  one  of  them  erected  by  the  late 
vicar,  the  Rev.  H.  Robinson,  M.  A.  The  Tower  is  square,  and 
contains  eight  good  bells,  recast  out  of  six,  in  1775,  On  each  side 
of  the  altar  table  are  two  aisles  or  oratories,  that  of  the  Parrs 
is  the  most  southerly,  the  Stricklands  next,  then  the  Belling- 
hams,  and  lastly  the  aldermen’s,  all  used  as  sepulchres.  In  the 
Parr's  aisle  is  a stone  bearing  the  arms  of  that  family  encircled 
with  the  garter,  in  memory  of  Sir  William  Parr,  whose  son 
Sir  Thomas,  fatlier  of  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  was  buried  in 
Black  Friars  Church,  London;  and  near  it  the  tomb  of  Sir 
Augustine  Nichol,  who  died  while  holding  the  assizes  for 
Westmorland,  in  this  town,  Aug.  3d,  1616,  aged  57  years. 
The  Strickland’s  aisle  contains  tombs  of  the  Stricklands  of 
Sizergh-Hall ; one  of  them  is  remarkable  for  the  figure  of 
Walter  Strickland,  a fat  lad  in  a loose  g§wn,  with  a most  fulsome 
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epitaph,  dated  in  1656.”*  On  the  wainscot  of  a pew  is  a brass 
plate,  bearing  the  figure  of  Alan  Bellingham,  dressed  in  his 
armour:  he  died  in  1577;  and  this  plate  was  formerly  fixed  on 
a stone  in  the  Bellingham^ s aisle.  The  Aldermen^s  aisle  was 
anciently  our  lady's  chantry : it  contains  the  tombs,  with  their 
effigies  in  brass,  and  epitaphs,  of  Sir  Roger  Bellingham  of 
Bunieshead,  knight,  and  his  wife;  also  of  their  grand  daughter 
Thomasine,  wife  of  Sir  William  Thornburgh.  Within  the  altar 
rails  are  epitaphs  of  certain  vicars  of  Kendal,  one  in  quaint 
rhymes,  and  this  inscription  over  Robert  Dawson,  bishop  of  Clon- 
fert,  who  escaped  from  the  rebellion  in  Ireland,  and  died  in  his 
father's  hoiisef  here: 

Hie  jacet  Reverendus  in  Christo  pater  Robertas  Dawson  Episcopus  Cion- 
fertensis  & Ducensis  Hibernicus.  Obiit,  die  decima  tertia  Aprilis,  1643. 

Subject  to  this  church  were  also  in  the  town  of  Kendal,  a chapel 
in  Chapel-lane,  now  called  Capper-lane,  near  Abbot-hall: — ano- 
ther at  the  head  of  the  bank,  on  Chapel-hill,  rebuilt  into  a dwell- 
ing house,  which  has  the  arms  of  the  Roos  family  on  its  front : 
St.  Anne’s  Chapel,  near  Dockwray-Hall and  All-Hallows 
Chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  Strammongate-bridge,  now  converted 
into  a dwelling;  where  also  is  a curious  house,  once  belongingto 
the  castle,  and  having  this  motto — Pax  hac  domo,  inscribed  on 
its  front.  Near  Kirkbarrow,  in  Kirkland,  is  a place  called  the 
Anchorite's  house. 

St.  Leonard’s  Hospital,  nigh  Kendal,  was  given  to  the  priory 
of  Conyngesheved,  t.  Hen.  II.  by  William  de  Lancastre,  who 
was  also  a benefactor  to  it.  It  is  now  called  the  Spittle,  and  be- 
longs to  the  Lowther  family. 

St.  George’s  CAape/ in  Kendal  was  built  in  1754,  by  the  legacy 
of  the  very  benevolent  Hr.  Stratford,  commissary  of  the  arch- 
deaconry of  Richmond ; with  the  residue  of  whose  property  the 
revenues  of  58  small  livings  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties 
were  augmented ; and  many  other  excellent  charities  performed, 

O 2 This 

* Pennant  Down,  and  A 1st.  p.  119, 
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This  towti  has  also  a 7neeting~housc  for  Presbyterians,  one  for. 
Quakers,  two  for  Methodists ; and  a Roman  Catholic  chapel.  ; 

The  free  Grammar  School  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  church-  i 

I 

yard.  It  was  end'o\ved  by  Adam  Peiiriyngton  of  Boston  in  1525,.  \ 

Edward  the  Sixth,  Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elisabeth,  were'  | 

benefactors  to  it.  It  was  rebuilt  in  1592.  Since  which  time  it  j 

has  had  several  legacies  left  to  it,  and  certain  exhibitions  to  l 

Queen’s  College,  Oxford.  | 

Among  the  charitable  institutimis  of  this  town  are  the  follow-  | 

jng.  A hospital  and  charity  school,  in  Highgate,  founded  Sept.  j 

6,  1670,  by  Thomas  Sandcs,  with  convenient  dwellings  for  eight  ! 

poor  widows,  52  years  old  or  upwards,  to  exercise  carding  and  ' 

spijming  of  wool,  and  weaving  Kendal  cottons,  and  to  have  four 
marks  a year  each  : also  for  the  use  of  a schoolmaster  to  read  | 
prayers  twice  a day  to  the  widows,  and  teach  poor  children  till  ' 
prepared  for  the  free  school : he  also  left  to  it  a valuable  library. 
Here  is-  the  Blue-coat  school  in  which  about  5G  boys  and  40  girls  | 
are  not  only  annually  clothed  and  educated,  with  funds  arising 
from  rents  of  lands,  interest  of  various  benefactions,  and  voluntary 
.^bscfiptioiis,  but  the  boys  are  bred  up  in  the  art  of  weaving,  card-  i 
setting,  &c._  and  the  girls  in  knitting  and  sowing.  The  school  of 
industry  viOiS  instituted  for  the  blue-coat  girls  in  1799;  it  is  under 
excellent  regulations,  and  has  had  the  most  beneficial  effects.  The 
dispensary,  commenced  in  1782,  is  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  from  Jan.  1.  1783,  to  Jan.  1.  1808,  admitted 
33,956  patients,  of  whom  3,358  were  in  fevers,  and  664  died  of 
the  diseases  under  which  they  were  admitted. 

The  Work-hoitse  is  a large  airy  building  at  the  northwest  end  of 
the  town,  erected,  and  admirably  well  regulated,  under  authority 
of  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  7 Geo.  III.  and  intituled  an 
act  for  inclosing  a piece  of  waste  ground  in  the  borough  and  town- 
ship of  Kirkby  in  Kendal,  for  the  benefit  of  t'je  poor,  and  for 
tdeansing  and  enlightenkig  the  streets  of  the  said  town,  &c.”  ; 

Near  the  workhouse  is  the  common-gaol  of  tlie  borough,  lately  j 
built,  with  cells  underneath,  - ' 
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There  was  a grant  of  pontage,  in  1 376,  for  five  years,  for  re- 
pairing Kendal-hridge.  At  present  there  are  three  bridges  over 
the  Kent,  all  repaired  by  tlie  corporation,  excepting  Straniinon- 
gate-bridge,  three  fourths  of  which  belong  to  the  county. »~ 
Tbe  Mill-bridge  was  of  wood  before  1668,  when  a flood  swept 
it  away,  and  it  was  rebuilt  with  stone  pillars.  In  1743,  it  was 
wholly  re-edified  with  stone. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  town,  opposite  the  castle,  h'Castlchow- 
hill,  or  Casile-lmv-hill.  It  consists  of  a circular  mount  of  gravel 
and  earth  thrown  upon  a rock  and  near  thirty  feet  high.  Round 
its  base  is  a deep  foss  and  high  dike,  strengthened  with  two  bas- 
tions on  the  east.  Its  top  is  flat,  has  been  defended  by  a breast- 
work of  earth  and  a narrow  ditch,  and  has  a ditch  across  its 
diameter.  Dr.  Stukely  calls  it  Saxon;*  the  inhabitants  of 
Kendal  in  1788,  in  commemoration  of  tiie  revolution  in  1688, 
erected  a handsome  Obelisk  upon  it,  bearing  an  inscription.  Im- 
mediately below  it  is  a spot  called  Battle  place. A plague 
which  raged  in  these  parts,  in  1598,  destroyed  2,500  people  in  this 
town. 

On  Helse-feil,  northwest  of  Kendal,  before  it  was  ploughed, 
wasii  curious  semicircular  camp  called  Sampsoids  Grave. 

Here  is  a good  market  on  Saturdays,  granted  to  Roger  Fitz- 
Reinfred  by  Richard  the  First,  and  confirmed  by  charter  of  Edward 
the  Second  and  Edward  the  Third,  which  last  monarch  granted 
a fair  here  in  1333.  At  present  Kendal  has  three  cattle  Fairs 
viz.  on  March  2‘2d,  April  29,  and  Nov.  8,  and  9,  and  between 
the  two  last  a cattle  fair  once  a fortnight.  Tiie  Butcher  market- 
place was  built  twenty  years  since,  and  is  much  admired  for  neat- 
ness and  convenience;  but  is  in  too  close  a situation.  ^ 

Kendal  was  one  of  the  first  provincial  towns  which  printed  a 
newspaper ; but,  after  discontinuing  it  many  years,  it  was  resumed 
June  29,  1811,  under  the  name  of  the  Westmorland  Adver- 
tiser and  Kendal  Chronicle,’^  which  is  extensively  circulated. 
Here  is  also  a very  respectable  bcok-club,  of  which  many  of  the 

O 3 neiglibour- 
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neighbouring  nobility  and  gentry  are  members ; and  a curious 
museum,  in  which  may  be  seen  the  different  brass  tokens  coined 
in  Kendal  about  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century,  and  bearing  the 
following  legends : ] ., Thomas  Sandes*  of  Kendal  1656. 2.  Mercer’s 
Company  Kendal.  1657.  3.  Oliver  Plate  of  Kirkby  Kendal,  1659i 
4,  Company  of  Shearmen  in  Kendal  1666.  5.  James  Cock,  Jun. 
His  halfpenny  of  Kendal,  1667. 

Kendal  Castle  stands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Kent,  upon  a 
hill  composed  of  rounded  stones  embedded  in  a black  sandy  cement. 
Its  situation  in  the  middle  of  the  valley  is  both  strong  and  beatiti- 
ful.  We  saw  a coin  of  M.  Aurelius  in  a Museum  at  Keswick, 
said  to  have  been  found  within  the  walls  of  this  castle : it  has, 
therefore,  probably  been  built  on  a Roman  fort,  by  the  barons  of 
Kendal.  In  the  division  of  the  Lancaster  estates,  it  fell  into  the 
Marquis  Fee,  and  was  successively  the  seat  of  the  Brus,  Roos, 
and  Parr  families.  About  half  a mile  of,”  says  Leland,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  town,  is,  on  a hill,  a park  longing  to  young 
Mr.  Par,  the  chiefest  of  that  name,  and  there  is  a place,  as  it  were 
a castle.”  The  deer  were  killed,  and  the  park  and  the  demesne  lands 
thrown  together,  in  1566.  A survey  made  July  12,  1572,  describes 
it  thus  : “ The  castle  of  Kendal  is  situate  on  the  knowl  of  an  hill 
within  the  park  there,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  town  of  Kendal, 
with  a fair  and  beautiful  prospect,  both  of  wood,  pasture,  and 
running  water : the  out  walls  embattled  40  foot  square;  and  within 
the  same  no  building  left,  saving  only  on  the  north  side  is  situate 
the  front  of  the  gatehouse,  the  hall,  with  an  ascent  of  stairs  to 
the  same,  with  a buttery  and  pantry  at  the  end  thereof;  one 
great  chamber,  and  two  or  three  lesser  chambers,  and  rooms  of 
ease  adjoining  the  same ; being  all  in  decay,  both  in  glass  and 
slate,  and  in  all  other  reparations  needful.  Under  the  hall,  are 

two 

* Thomas  Sandas  was  the  founder  of  the  hos])ital  in  Highgate.  He  lived, 
in  a house  now  called  the  Elephant  Inw,  in  Stricklandgate,  in  the  premises 
behind  which,  in  making  some  alterations  lately',  two  coining  presses  were 
found,  and  other  implements  for  that  purpose,  in  two  distinct  paits  of  the 
house,  in  closets  that  had  been  walled  up.  Watin.  Adv.  July  11, 1812. 
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•|  two  or  three  small  rooms  of  cellars.  In  the  south  side  is  situate 

I a dove-cote  in  good  repair.  The  yearly  rent  of  the  demesne,  and 

I one  fourth  part  of  the  toll’^  of  Kendal,  ^^641.  l4s.”  In  1581,  it 

was  granted  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick.  In  Camden’s  time  it  was 
decaying  with  age;”  and,  in  1670,  according  to  the  Pembroke 
memoirs,  ruinous.”  It  has  been  surrounded  by  a deep  fosse,  sup- 
plied with  water  by  a spring  on  its  south  side.  The  entrance 
over  the  ditch  is  on  the  west ; but  the  gateway  is  quite  ruined. 
The  walls  are  circular,  guarded  by  three  towers,  and  a keep : two 
of  the  towers  are  round,  and  one  of  them  pretty  perfect.  Part 
of  the  keep  remains  on  the  north  side  of  the  gate,  in  which  the 
two  or  three  small  rooms  of  cellars”  may  still  be  seen.  In  its 
doors  and  windows,  and  a few  corners,  a dark  red  free  stone,  such 
j as  is  found  about  Appleby  and  Penrith,  has  been  used;  the  rest 

f of  it  is  very  rudely  built  with  lime,  and  unhewn  blue,  primeval,  rock, 

[ brought  from  the  hills  north  of  it.  Mr.  West  mentions  square 

area  that  liad  been  fortified  witli  a deep  moat,  and  connected  to 
j the  castle  by  a draw-bridge,  where  was  probably  the  base  court ; 
the  stones  are  now  entirely  remoA^ed,  and  the  ground  levelled.”* 
The  foundations  of  the  towers  were  repaired,  and  the  fence  round 
the  ruins  enlarged  in  January  1813. 

In  this  town  were  born  the  following  distinguished  characters. 
Richard  de  Kendal,  an  excellent  grammarian,  and  reputed  the 
best  schoolmaster  of  his  age.  He  made  a vast  collection  ofgram- 
mars,  and  too  vauntingly  boasted,  that  no  one  could  write  elegant 
Latin  but  by  his  rules.  He  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth.  Barnaby  Potter,  born  in  1758,f  while  at  his  cure  at 
Totness,  in  Devonshire,  was  unknown  to  himself,  elected  provost 
of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  where  he  had  been  educated.  He 
became  chaplain  to  James  the  First,  and  was  accounted  the  peni- 
tential preacher  at  court.  Charles  the  Second  made  him  bishop 
of  Carlisle ; his  assiduity  in  preaching,  and  dcvoiitness  in  his 
family,  procured  him  the  name  of  the  'puritanical  bishop.  He 

O 4 died 

* Guide  to  the  Lakes,  p.  180. 
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died  1642.  Some  of  liis  lectures  and  sermons  were  printed,  His 
nephew  Christopher  Potter,  born  here  in  1591,  succeeded  him 
as  provost  of  Queen's  College,  in  Oxford;  was  made  king's  chap- 
lain in  1635,  soon  after  dean  of  Worcester,  a canon  of  Windsor# 
and  dean  of  Durham,  in  1646  ; in  which  year  he  died.  He  wrote 
against  Knot  the  Jesuit,  a sermon  on  tlie  consecration  of  his 
uncle,  and  tracts  o.n  predestination  against  the  Calvinists. 
George  Wharton,  said  to  liave  been  born  here,  resided  in  his 
youth  in  Oxford,  but  forsook  the  studies  of  the  university  for 
astronomy  and  mathematics,  and  for  that  purpose  retired  to  his 
patrimonial  estates,  from  which  he  published  almanacks  under  the 
name  of  George  Naivorth  of  West-Aukland.  He  engaged  in  the 
civil  w'ars  on  the  king's  side,  in  which  he  ruined  his  fortune. 
During  the  usurpation  he  wrote  pamphlets,  whicli  gave  such  offence 
to  men  in  power  that  he  was  often  in  prison.  Besides  almanacks 
he  wrote  several  astronomical  tracts,  a chronology  of  remarkable 
events,  many  doggrel  verses,  and  other  works.  At  the  restoration 
he  was  made  paymaster  of  the  ordnance,  in  which  he  made  a for- 
tune. Dec.  17,  1677,  he  was  created  a baronet.  He  died  at  his 
liouse  in  Enfield,  Middlesex,  Aug.  20,  1681,  and  was  buried  in 
the  Tower  Chapel,  liondon.  Thomas  Shaw,  born  about  1692, 
was  the  son  of  Gabriel  Shaw,  shearman  and  dyer,  was  educated  at 
the  free  school  Iiere,  and  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford.  After 
graduating  there  he  became  chaplain  to  the  factory  of  Algiers, 
On  his  return  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree,  and  published  his  Tra- 
vels in  Barbary  and  the  Levant,"  a work  of  high  celebrity.  He  was 
made  principal  of  Edmund  Hall,  in  1740,  and  died  in  1751. 

EpHgAiM  Chambers  was  an  apprentice  to  Mr.  Seiiex  the 
globe  maker,  under  whom  he  formed  the  design  of  his  Cyclopmdia, 
which  lookup  his  whole  attention : the  first  edition  of  it  came  oat 
in  1728,  in  2 vols,  folio,  which  soon  after  procured  him  F.  R.  S. 
A second  edition  appeared  in  1738,  a third  1739,  a fourth  1741, 
and  a fifth  1746.  Dr.  Hill  and  Mr.  Scott  continued  it;  but  Dr. 
Rees's  edition  is  the  best.  Mr.  Chambers  also  assisled  in  trans- 
lating the  History  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris;  and 
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translated  the  Jesuit's  Perspective.  He  died,  in  1740,  and  was 
buried  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

John  Wilson  was  employed  as  a stocking-knitter,  but  became 
so  famous  a botanist  as  to  deliver  lectures  at  Newcastle  and  in 
Kendal  alternately,  and  to  have  scholars  from  Scotland.  He  pub- 
lished in  1744,  a Synopsis  of  British  Plants,  in  Mr.  Ray’s  method, 
8vo.  a correct  work;  and  died  about  1750. 

The  title  of  Earl  of  Kendal  was  conferred  on  John  de  Lan- 
caster Duke  of  Bedford  by  Henry  the  Fourth  : ok  John  Beaufort 
Duke  of  Somerset  by  Henry  the  Sixth ; who  also  gave  it  to  John 
de  Foix,  Earl  of  Benanges,  in  France,  whose  descendants  in  that 
country,  till  the  French  revolution  called  themselves  earls  of 
Lonqueville  and  Kendal.  William  Parr,  in  30  Henry  VlII.  was 
created  baron  oi  Kendal.  Charles  Stuart,  3d  son  of  James  II, 
was,  in  1666,  declared  of  Kendal.  George  Prince  of  Den- 
mark, husband  of  Queen  Anne,  had  the  Earldom  of  Kendal  and 
other  honours  conferred  on  him,  April  9,  1689:  and  Erengard 
Melusina  Schuylenberg,  who  came  into  England,  witli  George  I. 
was  created  duchess  of  Kendal.  Finally  the  title  of  ba?'on  of 
Kendal  was  given  to  the  late  Earl  of  Lonsdale,  May  24, 1784. 

Heslington  manor-house  was  deserted  by  the  Thwengs,  and 
totally  in  ruins  in  1340;  in  Henry  the  Eighth’s  reign  the  ma- 
nor belonged  to  the  family  of  Bymllose  : afterwards  to  the  Bel- 
iinghams,  first  of  Burneshead,  then  of  Levins,  with  which  place  it 
was  sold  to  Col.  Graham.  Its  chapel  was  founded  in  1726;  is  re- 
markably neat ; and  has  a prospect  from  it  ""  of  the  sea,  woods, 
rocks,  and  a fertile  valley  below.” 

SizERGH  Hall  is  the  seat  of  Thomas  Strickland,  Esq.  whose  an- 
cestor came  from  Strickland  Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Moreland. 
The  precise  time  of  their  settling  here  is  not  mentioned  ; the 
son  and  heir  of  Walter  de  Stirkland  was  a hostage  in  1215,  for 
the  good  behaviour  of  Roger  Fitz-Reinfred  ; but  this  might  only 
be  for  Hackthorpe.  William  de  Stirklaiul,  in  the  time  of  Herry 
in.  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Ralph  d’Aincourt,  and  pro- 
bably built  the  tower  here ; for  on  its  west  side  there  is  an 
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tscutclieon  cut  in  stone,  and  hung  cornerwisc,  D^Aincoiirt  quar- 
tering Strickland,  three  escalops,  the  crest  a full-topt  holly-bush 
on  a close  helmet.  In  Edward  the  First’s  time  their  possessions 
at  Sizergh  are  expressly  mentioned;  and  in  9 Edward  III.  Sir 
Walter  de  Stirkland  had  licence  to  enclose  his  wood  and  demesne 
lands  at  Siresergh,  and  to  make  a park  there.  He  was  thrice 
returned  to  Parliament,  and  several  of  his  descendants  filled  tlie 
same  post.  In  Henry  the  Sixth’s  reign  they  could  take  to 
the  border  wars  ‘‘  bowmen  horsyd  and  harnassed  Ixix ; bylmen 
hoi-syd  and  harnassed  Ixxiiii;  bowmen  without  hors  harnasse 
Ixxi;  bylmen  without  hors  harnasse  Ixxvi;  totalis  numerus 
cclxxxx.”  Sir  Thomas  Strickland,  Knight  and  banneret,  was 
one  of  the  privy  council  to  James  II.  with  whom  he  went  into 
France ; and,  dying  there,  v/as  buried  in  the  church  of  the  Eng- 
lish nuns  at  Roan,  in  Normandy,  where  there  is  a monument  to 
his  memory.  His  tliird  son,  Roger  Strickland,  was  page  to 
the  Prince  of  Cond6,  wlien  he  went  from  France  to  be  elected 
King  of  Poland ; and  his  fourth  son,  Thomas  Strickland,  was 
many  years  Bishop  of  Namur,  where  he  made  large  additions  to 
the  cathedrcvl  church,  built  an  episcopal  palace,  founded  and 
endowed  a seminary,  and  commenced  an  elegant  country-house 
about  three  miles  from  that  city,  but  died  before  it  was  finished. 
He  w^as  ambassador  to  England  from  the  Emperor  Charles  VI. ; 
and  died  in  1743.  This^  mansion  stands  on  a fine  terrace,  has  a 
thick  grove  of  forest  trees  behind  it,  and  tlie  grounds  around  it 
are  thickly  interspersed  with  aged  trees  of  great  growth.  The 
whole  edifice  has  a gray  venerable  appearance,  especially  the  tower 
at  its  south-east  corner,  whicli  is  finished  with  two  turrets  and 
embattlements,:  one  of  the  turrets  is  over  the  great  entrance, 
has  a guard-room  capable  of  containing  ten  or  a dozen  men,  and 
is  embrasured:  the  winding  staircase  over  the  other  entrance 
also  terminates  in  a:  turret.  One  of  the  apartments  of  this  house 
contains  the  royal  arms  on  stucco ; which  gave  rise  to  a vulgar 
opinion  that  Sizergh  once  belonged  to  the  Crown  ; and  that  these 
arms  were  put  up  by  Catharine  Parr ; but  this  notion  is  altogether 
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irreconcilable  to  the  history  both  of  the  Stricklands,  and  of  Queen 
Catharine.  Here  are  several  excellent  portraits,  especially  one 
of  Sir  Robert  Strickland,  Knight,  who  was  an  active  and  zealous 
defender  of  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  The  tapestry  and  carvings  are 
also  exceedingly  curious. 

Natland  has  a modern  chapel,  built  on  the  site  of  an  ancient 
one,  about  1735.  Half  a mile  north  of  it  is  Water-Crook,  a 
Roman  station,  about  140  yards  square,  defended  by  a bend  of 
the  river  Kent,  shaped  like  a horse- shoe,  and  containing  about 
eight  acres.  I once  imagined,^^  says  Camden,  “ it  was  the  Ro- 
man station  Concangios;  but  time  has  better  informed  me.^^  The 
Concangium  of  the  Notitia  was  governed  by  the  prefect  of  a com- 
pany of  sentinels,  or  watchmen,  who,  with  the  garrisons  in  the 
following  stations,  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Duke  of  Bri- 
tain ; — Eboracum,  Prsesidium,  Dunum,  Morbium,  Arbeia,  Dictis, 
Congangium,  Lavatris,  Verteris,  Brabonicum,  Maglove,  Magis, 
Longovicum,  Derventio,  the  nineteen  stations  on  the  line  of  the 
Wall,  Bremetenracum,  Olenacum,  and  Virosidiurn.  Richard 
tells  us,  that  the  Concangii  were  driven  from  their  ancient  ter- 
ritory in  Britain  by  the  Romans,  and  afterwards  occupied  the 
district  on  the  north  side  of  the  river  Lenus,  now  comprised  in 
the  county  of  Clare,  in  Ireland : they  are  called  Cangani  in 
Richard^s  map,  and  we  conceive  w'ere  the  same  as  the  Cangiani 
who  inhabited  the  country  north  of  the  Ordovices,  and  opposite 
the  Isle  of  Anglesea;  but  their  chief  city  being  Segontium 
and  this  part  of  the  island  not  being  subject  to  the  Duke  of 
Britain,  we  apprehend,  that  the  Congangium  of  the  Notitia  was 
a station  in  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  perhaps  at  Greta  Bridge, 
where  Roman  ruins  have'been  discovered,  and  after  which  La- 
vatrse  and  Verterae  follow  in  their  natural  and  acknowledged  or- 
der. These  authorities  and  observations  may  serve  at  least  to 
shew  on  what  slender  grounds  Mr.  Horsley  persisted  in  placing 
Congangium  here.  We  do  not,  however,  pretend  to  have  dis- 
covered the  ancient  name  of  Water  Crook,  though  we  are  strongly 

of 

^ S^e  lib.  I.  c.  u.  § 25,  and  c,  8.  § 9 and  12. 
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of  opinion  that  the  tenth  Antoniiie  iter  commenced  in  Cumber- 
land, and  passed  by  Ambleside,  through  this  station,  to  Man- 
chester; and  from  thence  to  Mediolanum,  near  Drayton,  in  Shrop- 
shire. 

Mr.  Machel,  on  a personal  survey,  says,  that  there  have  been 
dug  up  here  fragments  of  urns,  bricks,  and  cement;  and  an 
hypoeaust,  or  bath,  which  he  calls  an  oven,  was  found  under- 
ground, being  built  with  bricks,  or  tiles  on  the  inside,  fixed  one 
into  another,  run  over  with  cement  half  a foot  thick ; and  the  bot- 
tom paved  with  bricks  one  foot  broad,  and  three  inches  thick.^^ 
In  these  ruins,  too,  was  a floor  sixteen  inches  deep,  of  three 
courses,  the  lowest  course  being  a cement  of  lime  and  sand,  with 
some  pounded  brick  about  nine  inches  deep ; then  a course  of 
gravel  and  pebbles,  about  four  inches ; and,  lastly,  a course  of 
lime  plentifully  filled  with  pounded  brick.  Also  reservoirs  for 
water  of  the  same  cement,  and  a semicircular  course  of  vacui- 
ties like  ovens,  divided  by  thin  bricks.  The  area  of  the  station 
had  remains  of  many  buildings  upon  it;  and  Horsley  found  ap- 
pearances of  a town  between  its  walls  and  the  river.  He  also 
takes  notice  of  several  coins;  a camp;  urns  found  in  the  river 
bank ; an  altar  with  a festoon,  having  three  clusters  pf  grapes 
on  the  face  of  each  side,  which  made  him  think  it  belonged 
to  Bacchus  : another  altar  with  an  illegible  inscription;  a vessel, 
(No.  XI.)  of  doubtful  use,  but  supposed  to  be  of  the  urn  kind  ; 
a broken  statue  of  Bacchus,  or  Silenus ; a large  brass  Faustina ; 
an  intaglio  of  Mercury  in  a gold  ring;  another  triple-headed, 
and  a third  incurious.  He  was  infonned  of  a large  brass  urn, 
found  with  bones  in  it.  The  following  inscription  was  built  up 
in  the  end  of  a l^arn,  and  had  part  of  its  left  side  broken  off. 

P.  AEL.  P.  F.  SERG.  BASS 
QD-=  LEGk  XX.  VV.  VTX.  AN. 
gp.  PRIVATVS  LIBB.  3-  HERC 
M ^LEG.  VI.  VIC.  FC  C.  SIC 
SEPVLC.  ALIVM  MORT 
ERIT.  INFER.  F.  D.  D.  NN. 

INS  AL...SVI  ........ 
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Publius  Aelius  Publii  filiusSergia  [tribu]  Bassus  quaestor  designatus  Legio' 
als  vicessimce  valentis  victricis  vixit  annos  . ...  et  Publius  Prrivatus  liberti» 
& Hero  ....  miles  Legionis  sextae  victricis  faciendum  curarunt.  Si  quis 
[in  hocj  sepulchrum  alium  [mortuum  intul]  erit  inferet  fisco  dominorum 
nostrorum 

This  is  Mr.  Horsley’s  reading.  He  knew  not  what  to  make 
of  the  Q.  D.  in  the  second  line,  unless  quaestor  designatus.  The 
monument,  I think,  has  been  erected  by  the  care  and  order  of 
two  freednieu  of  Publius  Bassus,  and  by  a soldier  of  the  sixth 
legion.”  The  latter  part,  perhaps,  contained  a penalty  against, 
any,  who  should  presume  to  deposit  another  dead  body  in  this  se- 
pulchre. Mr.  Ward  reads  the  end  of  the  first  line,  and  beginning 
of  the  second,  Bassus  prcefectus  equitum  designatus,  and  the  last 
word  in  line  third,  hcercdes.  Gale  reads  it  Sergio  Basso  decurioni 
legionis,  et  privatus  libertu  et  berm,  miles  emeritus,  &c.  si 
quis  sepulchre,  and  in  the  last  line  only  two  or  three  strokes  as 
the  sum. 

The  corners  of  the  walls  were  obtuse ; in  front  of  the  entrance 
into  the  fort  is  a tumulus ; and  coins,  earthen  vessels,  and  other 
tokens  of  a Roman  garrison  having  been  long  stationed  here,  are 
often  found  in  the  banks  of  the  river. 

Between  Nether  Bridge  and  Water-crook,  on  the  east  side  cf 
the  river,  is  a place  called  Watchfield,  very  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose ; and  on  the  top  of  a green  hill,  called  Helm,  a mile  and  a 
half  from  the  station,  are  remains  of  a square  fort,  called  Castle- 
steads,  sixty  feet  by  one  hundred  and  twenty,  having  t\vo  ditches 
on  the  south,  three  on  the  north,  and  the  other  sides  defended  by 
precipices.  This  was  probably  an  exploratory  camp  to  Water- 
crook  ; it  is  in  sight  of  the  beacon  on  Wharton-crag,  which  com- 
municates with  Lancaster.  At  the  bottom  of  Helm  is  a large 
spring.  * 

On  Hay-fell  is  another  exploratory  camp,  called  Coney-beds, 

i.  e. 

• Stuk.  II.  41,  42.  West’s  Guide  to  the  Lakes,  182. 
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i.  e.  7'abbit-burrows,  nearly  on  the  summit  of  a hill  overlooking 
the  valley  of  Kendal.  Its  vallum  and  foss  are  very  perfect,  en- 
closing* a bell-shaped  area,  the  upper  end  of  which  is  128  feet 
long,  its  sides  208,  and  its  southern  end,  which  is  semicircular, 
224  feet  in  diameter.  Near  the  centre  of  this  area  are  two  in- 
terior intrenchments  having  a sort  of  bending  street  between 
them  : each  of  tliem  have  their  southern  side  semicircular.  The 
lesser  adjoins  the  east  vallum ; is  forty-two  feet  on  the  north, 
seventy  on  the  east  and  west  sides,  and  seventy  across  the  south. 
The  other  sixty-four  feet  on  the  east  and  west,  and  eighty  on 
the  north  and  south,  exclusive  of-the  semicircle : both  of  them  are 
unequal  with  pits,  all  of  which,  (excepting  the  central  one  in  each, 
which  is  round,)  are  of  irregular  shape,  and  covered  with  ferns  : 
the  remaining  part  of  the  great  area  is  smooth.  This  encamp- 
ment overlooks  the  fort  on  Helm,  and  commands  a panorama 
view,^^  of  several  hills  in  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  Westmorland, 
and  Yoikshire ; has  a full  view  of  the  estuary  of  Kent;  and  even 
extends,  in  clear  weather,  to  the  mountains  above  Beaumaris,  in 
Wales.  * This  was  probably  a camp  formed  about  the  latter  part 
of  the  Roman  empire,  when  the  Greek  fashion  of  making  them  cir- 
cular camps,  or  adapting  them  to  the  nature  of  the  ground  to  be  de- 
fended, began  to  be  in  use. 

Old  and  New  Hutton  have  each  of  them  a chapel,  the  former 
built  about  1626,  rebuilt  in  1699;  the  latter  built  in  1739.  The 
free  sliool  of  Old  Hutton  lias  a library  of  about  400  volumes,  esta- 
blished in  1757,  by  Dr.  Bray  and  bis  associates. 

Docker  was  given  by  the  second  William  de  Lancaster  to  the 
Hospital  of  St.  Leonardos,  York,  and  at  the  Dissolution  granted 
to  the  Ducketts  of  Grayrigg.  Lambrtgg,  excepting  its  park, 
was  granted  by  'f’homas  de  Chenage  to  Gilbert  de  Bronolmsheade, 
in  11  Edward  HI.  and  before  that  time  had  belonged  to  Lambert 
de  Bussey.  An  heiress  of  the  Burnesheads  carried  it  to  the  Bel- 
linghams,  whose  heiress  married  Anthony  Duckett,  Esq.  of  Gray- 
rigg. Lambrigg  Park-house  has  nothing  left  but  strong  and  ex- 
tensive 
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||  tensive  foundations.  Its  park  is  mostly  covered  with  heath,  and 
j has  been  girt  with  /a  strong  high  wall,  parts  of  which  are  still  re- 
maining. 

Grayrigg  was  granted  by  the  second  William  de  Lancaster, 
with  his  daughter  Agues,  to  Alexander  Windsoro,  whose  descend- 
ant Margery,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  IJ.  married  John  Duckett, 
Esq.  of  Fillinghara,  Lincolnshire.  His  descendants  continued  here 
for  twelve  generations  with  this  peculiar  felicity,  that  none  of 
the  issue  male,  possessors  of  the  family  estate,  was  ever  in  ward, 
every  ancestor  living  until  his  heir  was  above  twenty-one.'’^  An- 
thony Duckett,’  Esq.  the  last  of  this  family,  about  1690,  sold  all 
liis  property  here,  and  at  Docker  and  Lambrigg  to  Sir  John 
Lowther,  who,  in  1695,  enfranchised  the  tenants  of  these  manors, 
excepting  a few  of  them  who  were  unable  to  purchase.  Gray- 
7-igg-hall  was  embattled,  and  a place  of  considerable  strength 
and  size,  as  its  ruins  shew  : its  lead  and  timber  were  employed 
in  building  Lowther-hall.  It  stands  in  a mountainous  country 
abounding  with  fine  oak.  Here  is  a chapel  rebuilt  in  170S;  and 
a Quaker  meeting-house  with  a small  endowment. 

Whihfell  is  500  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  has  an 
ancient  beacon  upon  it : it  gives  name  to  an  extensive  manor, 
and  a township,  in  which  the  ancestors  of  the  learned  Dr.  John 
Pearson,  Bishop  of  Chester,  and  author  of  the  Exposition  on  the 
Creed,  Vindicim  Ignatii,  &c.  resided.  He  was  born  at  Snoring, 
in  Norfolk,  in  1612,  and  died  in  1686. 

About  100  yards  south  of  Borrowbridge,  in  Borrowdale,  and 
near  the  confluence  of  the  Burrow  with  the  Lime,  is  a Roman 
burghs  or  fortified  camp,  at  present  called  Castlehows : it  un- 
questionably gives  name  to  the  stream  that  washes  it,  and 
which,  in  ancient  records,  is  written  Biirough  Becke.  This  en- 
campment is  135  yards  long,  and  104  yards  broad ; has  been 
surrounded  with  a wall  of  stone  and  mortar,  at  least  nine  feet 
thick,  and  defended  on  every  side  by  a descent.  On  the  north  it 
has  a fosse,  with  a vallum  of  earth  on  its  south  side,  which  is  on  a 
common : the  other  sides  are  in  inclosed  ground,  and  have 
9 been 
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Leen  ploughed  to  the  walls.  Its  area  is  level.  It  occupies  a 
strong  position  in  the  pass  through  the  mountains  between  the 
baronies  of  Kendal  and  Westmorland;  and  stands  on  a little 
plain,  from  which  high  steep  mountains,  with  green  sides,  rise 
in  every  direction,  Orton  Scar,  a place  favourable  for  a signal 
post,  is  seen  from  it  through  the  opening  up  the  Lune,  be- 
tween Jeffery Mount  and  Langdale  Fells.  Ashlars,  with  tesse- 
lated  faces,  such  as  usually  abound  near  Roman  stations,  are 
found  among  these  ruins  ; and  there  is  an  account  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, that  a mmiber  of  small  pieces  of  stamped  leather 
were  formerly  found  here.’^  These  were  probably  used  as  a 
sort  of  money  about  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  for 
the  Notitia  Imperii,  written  about  the  reign  of  Arcadius  and 
Honoiiiis,  mentions  coins  of  leather. 

At  Selside  and  Whitwell  are  halls  and  demesnes  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Thornburgh,  who  came  from  Thornburgh,  in  Yorkshire, 
removed  to  Hampsfell,  in  Lancashire,  and  were  settled  in  West- 
morland in  1283.  By  an  account  book  of  the  widow  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Thornburgh  of  llampsfiekl,  Knight,  it  appears  that  wool, 
in  her  time,  sold  for  the  great  price  of  ten  shillings  a stone,  and 

Anno  Domini  1579,  the  holle  yeare  waigs  of  dame  Thomasine 
Thornburgh  of  all  her  servants  at  SelsaF^  amounted  to  141.  10s. 
viz. : 101.  Is.  4d.  to  nine  men  servants,  and  41.  8s.  8d.  to  ‘‘  the 
eight  maydes.’^  Francis  Thornburgh,  Esq.  of  Selside  married 
Frances,  daughter  of  George  Waite,  of  Leybourne,  near  Mid- 
(ileham  in  Yorkshire,  and  his  grandson  Francis  Thornburgh,  of 
Layburne  and  Selside,  died  in  1774,  without  issue. 

SxEi.SMERESERGH  belonged,  by  grant  of  the  third  William 
de  Lancaster,  ^o  the  Leyburnes  of  Cunswick,  who  had  free  war- 
I’ven  granted  in  it  in  1302.  When  they  suffered  by  popery  under 
Elizabeth,  they  sold  this  manor  to  the  Bellinghams,  of  Levins, 
and  Brathwaites  of  Bunieshead,  who  enfranchised  the  tenants; 
but  the*  hail  and  demesne  continued  with  them  till  1715,  when 
they  were  forfeited,  and  sold,  first  to  Thomas  Crowle,  Esq.  andr 
^ We.$t.  Adv,  VoU  tl.  No,  78» 
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afterwards  to  the  Wilsons,  of  Dallam  Tower,  to  whom  they  at 
present  belong.  Here  is  a chapel.  Patton  belonged  to  the  De 
Pattons  till  the  time  of  Edward  III. ; after  that  to  the  Thorn- 
burghs, of  Selside. 

Burneshead,  called  Bronolmshead,  1283,  and  Burnolsheved, 
1333,  was  the  property  of  Gilbert  de  Brundesheved,  who  was  she- 
riff of  Westmorland  for  Isabella  de  Veteripont,  in  1290 : his 
heiress,  Margaret,  married  Richard  de  Bellingham,  whose  family 
came  from  Bellingham  Castle  in  Northumberland ; and  whose 
descendant,  Robert,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  sold  it  to  Sir 
Thomas  Clifford,  after  whose  death  it  was  purchased  by  Robert 
Brathwaite,  Esq.  of  Ambleside ; whose  descendant,  Richard,  about 
1750,  sold  it  to  Thomas  Shepherd,  Esq.  and  he  to  divers  persons. 
The  manor  was  purchased  by  the  late  Sir  James  Lowther;  and 
the  hall  by  Christopher  Wilson,  Esq.  of  Bardsea,  in  Furness,  who 
settled  it  upon  his  daughter,  Sarah,  wife  of  John  Gale,  Esq.  of 
Whitehaven.  In  1692  this  hall  consisted  of  a court,  with  a lodge 
and  battlements,  through  which  was  the  ascent  into  the  hall. 
Before  the  court  was  a large  pond  on  each  side  of  the  passage  to 
the  gate  ; and  on  each  side  a little  island,  with  a tree  planted  in 
it : and  in  the  windows  of  the  gallery  and  dining-room  were  the 
Brathwaites'  arms,  with  impalings  of  the  several  families  to  which 
they  were  related.” 

Strickland  Roger  and  Strickland  Ketel  are  in  the 
chapelry  of  Burneshead.  Dr.  Burn  relates  a most  arbitrary  pro- 
ceeding of  the  court  of  ward  and  liveries  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  in  which  it  was  attempted,  in  spite  of  several  verdicts  of  a 
jury,  to  decree  that  certain  lands  in  Strickland  Ketel  were  held 
in  capite  of  the  king,  which  had  been  immemorially  held  in  soc- 
cage  of  the  marquis  fee.  In  the  former  place  is  Godmond-Hall^ 
which  derives  its  name  from  the  Godmond  family,  who  resided  at 
it.  It  consists  of  an  ancient  tower  and  a modern  addition.  The 
walls  of  the  tower  are  six  feet  thick ; its  windows  small,  and 
crossed  with  strong  iron  bars;  the  lowest  floor  is  arched  over; 
VoL.  XV.  P 
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and  the  next  above  it  laid  with  mass^  planks  of  oak,  grooved  iiTt^i 
each  other  to  prevent  assaults  from  above. 

LoNg-sleddale  passed  from  the  Thornburghs  of  Selside  to 
the  I^eviiis  estate,  m wdiich  it  is  included.  In  this  dale  is  Ubery- 
hall,  an  ancient  lo^^er  with  massive  walls  : the  chapel  was  madje 
parochial  in  1712.  It  is  watered  by  the  Sprit,  a strong  brook, 
on  each  side  of  which  are  narrow  meadows,,  and  irregular  fields., 
scattered  with  tufts  of  wood  and  cottages  ; and  above  the  culti- 
vated grounds’  the  sides  of  the  hills  are  clothed  to  their  tops  with 
coppices  and  brushwood.  Towards  its  head  the  dale  grows  more 
narrow,  rocky,  and  abrupt ; and  the  broken  sides  of  the  moun- 
tains in  rainy  weather  are  on  every  side  white,  with  streams 
pouring  from  precipice  to  precipice  in  long  lines  of  foam.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  cataracts  is  called  Gillforth 
Spout,  which  fails  above  one  hundred  yards  in  an  unbroken  sheet. 
When  an  eddying  w ind  from  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  catches 
the  w^ater  in  its  fall,  it  forces  it  upwards  in  a sort  of  light  va- 
pourous  column,  which  travellers  often  mistake  for  smoke.  Near 
the  source  of  the  Sprit,  in  the  road  towards  Hawswater,  is  Wraiig;- 
jiale-head,  famous  for  its  large  and  excellent  quarries  of  the  finest 
blue  slates,  which  are  conveyed  on  the  hacks  of  ponies,  till  the 
roads  are  accessible  to  carts,, 

Kentmere  has  its  name  from  a small  mere,  or  lake,  in  the 
liiiddle  of  the  valley,  which  is  fed  by  the  river  Kent.  We  have 
before  noticed  that  it  was  given  in  marriage  with  Ladarine,  fourth 
sister  of  the  last  Peter  de  Brus,  to  John  de  Bella-aqua,  whose 
daughter,  Sybille,  had  Kentinere  in  marriage  with  Miles  de  Sta- 
pleton, whose  descendant,  Gilbert  Stapleton,  sold  it  in  1626,  and 
it  now  belongs  to  the  Tenwicks^  of  Burrow-hall,  liancashire.  It 
was  originally  divided  into  sixty  tenements,  for  the  sustentaliou 
of  as  many  soldiers ; and  for  the  preservation  of  certain  ancient 
customs  and  privileges,  it  is  still  distinguished  into  quarters,  each 
containing  fifteen  tenements. 

I’welve  generations  of  the  Giipin  family  are  known  to  have 
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[flourished  at  Kentmere-hall.  They  v/erc  never  lords:  of  the 
manor ; but  had  a considerable  estate  here.  Richard,  the  first- 
mentioned,  lived  about  the  time  of  Edward  I.  and  is  supposed  to 
have  had  liis  estate  conferred  on  him  by  a baron  of  Kendal,  for  his 
extraordinary  services  both  in  war  a,nd  peace.  He  is  said  to 
have  greatly  signalized  himself  by  killing  an  enormous  wild  boar ; 
in  memory  whereof  the  arms  of  his  family  were— Or,  a boar  pas- 
sant sable,  armed  gules. 

Bernard  Gilpin,  fourth  son  of  Edwin  Gilpin,  Esq.  the 
sixth  in  descent  from  Richard,  was  born  in  1517,  educated  at 
Queen’s  College,  Oxford,  and  was  one  of  the  first  scholars  upon 
the  foundation  of  Christ  Church  in  that  University.  Bishop  Tun- 
stal,  his  mother’s  uncle,  made  him  rector  of  Houghton-le-Spring, 
Durham ; and  he  became  a preacher  of  so  great  celebrity,  as  to 
be  styled  The  Apostle  of  the  North  f Bishop  Bonner,  in 
Queen  Mary’s  reign,  gave  orders  for  his  being  arrested  and  sent 
to  London ; but  meeting  with  a misfortune  in  his  journey,  which 
fractured  his  leg,  he  was  delayed  till  the  Queen’s  death  released 
him.  Queen  Elizabeth  offered  him  the  bishopric  of  Carlisle, 
which  he  refused.  He  died  in  1583.  His  life  was  written  by 
his  contemporary.  Dr.  Carlton,  Bishop  of  Chichester  ; and  since 
by  a descendant  of  his  family,  the  late  William  Gilpin,  M.  A. 
prebendary  of  Salisbury,  and  vicar  ofBoldre,  in  the  New  Forest. 
Their  direct  male  line  ended  in  a daughter;  and  their  estate  was 
sold  to  Sir  Christopher  Philipson,  of  Crooke  ; but  a branch  of  the 
family  still  remains  here.  Kentmere-hall  is  an  ancient  tower- 
like  edifice,  under  a mountain  browed  with  mighty  craggs.  Near 
it  is  the  chapel,  to  which  Dr.  Henry  Airay,  a native  of  this 
valley,  made  a bequest  for  a monthly  sermon.  This  divine  was 
! born  in  1560,  became  fellavv  of  Queen’s  College,  Oxford  ; and, 
in  1606,  vice-chancellor  there.  He  wrote  certain  theological 
works,  which  are  rigidly  Calvinistic ; and  died  in  1616.  Clarke, 
in  his  Survey  of  the  Lakes,  has  a long  traditionary  account  of  a 
barbarian  of  the  name  of  Herd,  but  vulgarly  called  the  Cork-lad 
; df  Kentmere.  His  mother  is  reported  to  have  been  an  ejected 
'i.  P 2'  nun. 
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null  of  Furness,  with  whom  he  begged  through  the  neighbouring 
country,  and  drew  to  a hovel  in  Troutbeck-park ; which  being 
granted  by  the  crown,  the  Cork-lad  refused  the  grantee  posses- 
sion, and  was  therefore  summoned  to  London,  where,  by  facetious 
expressions  and  feats  of  strength  before  the  king,  he  obtained  a 
grant  of  his  cottage,  a paddot  k behind  it,  and  liberty  of  turbary 
and  wood  in  Troutbeck-park.  When  Kentmere-hall  was  build- 
ing-, he  lifted  the  chimney-beam  of  the  kitchen  into  its  place, 
six  feet  from  the  earth,  which  still  remains,  and  is  thirty  feet 
long,  and  thirteen  inches  by  twelve  and  a half  thick.  At  the  age 
of  forty-two  years  he  killed  himself  with  the  Herculean  employ- 
ment of  tearing  up  trees  by  their  roots. 

Staveley  had  a grant  obtained  by  William  de  Thweng  and 
William  de  Roos,  in  1328,  of  a weekly  market  on  Fridays ; and 
a yearly  fair  on  the  eve,  day,  and  morrow,  of  St.  Luke,  which  are 
now  inconsiderable.  Its  chapel  has  a handsome  steeple.  Over  its 
►school-house  door  is  this  inscription  : To  make  more  useful  the 

gift  of  *201.  a year  by  George  Jopson,  this  school  was  begun  and 
finished  in  1755,  Risu  Apollo. Above  the  village  is  a cotton- 
mill  on  the  Kent.  West  of  Staveley  is  Ings  in  Hug  ill,  to  the 
chapel  of  which  Robert  Bateman,  Esq.  a rich  Leghorn  merchant, 
gave  twelve  pounds  a year,  and  iOOOl.  more  to  be  applied  in  pur- 
chasing an  estate,  and  building  eight  cottages  in  the  chapelry  for 
the  use  of  its  poor. 

Peter  Collinson,  and  his  brother,  James,  were  great  grand- 
sons of  Peter  Collinson,  who  died  on  his  own  paternal  estate  at 
Hugill-Hall,  or  Height  of  Hugill : they  were  in  business  toge- 
ther in  London.  Peter  shewed  an  early  inclination  to  the  study 
of  Natural  History,  which  he  pursued  with  great  avidity  through 
his  w-hole  life.  He  was  elected  F.  R.  S.  December  12,  1728. 
Among  liis  friends  may  be  enumerated  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Sir  C. 
Wager,  Cadwaller  Coiden,  Esq.  Dr.  Franklin,  Derhara,  Woodward, 
&c.  Franklin  communicated  his  first  Essays  on  Electricity  to  him, 
in  a Series  of  Letters,  which  have  been  often  reprinted.  He  pub- 
lished thirteen  papers  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  chiefly  on 
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subjects  in  natural  history.  In  procuring  various  plants  and 
seeds  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  but  especially  from  America, 
he  employed  uncommon  industry.  Linnaeus,  while  in  England, 
formed  an  intimacy  with  him,  and  named  an  American  plant  of 
the  diandria  class  after  him.  He  wms  a member  of  the  Antiqua- 
rian Society  from  its  institution,  a contributor  to  its  transactions, 
and  published  a memoir  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Stukely.  While  on  a 
visit  to  Lord  Petre,  in  Essex,  he  was  seized  with  a total  suppres- 
sion of  urine,  of  which  he  died,  August  11,  1761,  aged  seventy- 
five.  He  made  large  collections  of  rare  plants. 

Crook-Hall  was  anciently  called  Thwatterden-Hall ; and, 
in  tlie  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  became  the  seat  of  a younger 
branch  of  the  Philipsons  of  Calgarth,  Robert  Philipson, 
son  of  Christopher,  was  horn  here  ; and,  for  his  military  at- 
chievements  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  obtained  the  nick-name 
of  Robin  the  Devil,  Sir  Christopher,  grandson  of  the  above 
Christopher,  was  a knight  for  Westmorland  in  1681  : his  three 
coheiresses  sold  the  estate  to  Major  Pigeon,  a natural  son  of 
Charles  II.  whose  daughter  married  Ralph  Day,  Esq.  Here  is 
a chapel,  and  a Quaker’s  meeting-house.  Winster  gives  name 
to  the  river  that  runs  past  it:  it  belonged  to  the  Philipsons  of 
Crook  I and  has  a chapel. 

Cunswick-Hall,  in  the  chapelry  of  Underbarrow,  was  the 
seat  of  the  Leyburnes,  who  were  in  Parliament  for  this  county  in 
1305,  1314,  1404,  1410,  1422,  and  1541.  They  removed  a 
short  time  to  Witherslack-hali  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  but  re- 
turned here  again;  and,  being  engaged  in  tlie  rebellion  in  1715, 
forfeited  their  estate,  which  was  sold  to  Thomas  Crowle,  Esq. 
aft^  the  death  of  whose  son,  George,  it  was  sold  to  the  late  Sir 
James  Lowther. 

WiNANDERMERE  is  mentioned  under  the  name  Wonwaldre- 
inere,  in  the  Melross  Chronicle,  as  the  pia,ce  where  EthrecI  slew 
Elf  and  Edwin,  sons  of  ElfwalcJ,  in  791.  It  gives  name  to  a 
parish  which  was  anciently  a chapelry  under  Kendal.  Its  church 
stands  in  the  village  of  Bulness,  is  dedicated  to  St.  Martin,  and 
is  a rectory.  It  is  a large  edifice,  supported  by  two  rows  of  pil- 
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iars,  rather  meanly  furnished,  but  rough-cast  and  dean ; and, 
like  most  of  the  churches  and  chapels  in  this  part  of  the  county, 
has  texts  of  Scripture  painted  on  its  walls.  Its  organ  was  de- 
stroyed in  the  civil  wars  in  the  time  of  Charles  I.  It  contains 
tombs  and  epitaphs  of  the  Philipsons  of  Cal  garth,  and  other  emi- 
nent families  in  the  neighbourhood  ; and  its  chancel  window  be- 
longed to  Furness  Abbey;  and,  after  the  Dissolution,  was  pur- 
chased by  the  parishioners  of  Winandermere,  and  placed  here. 

It  consists  of  seven  compartments.  The  third,  fourth,  and  fifth, 
contain  the  Crucifixion,  tbe  Virgin  on  the  right,  and  St.  John 
the  Evangelist  on  the  left  side  of  the  Cross.  Angels  are  receiv- 
ing the  blood.  Below  the  Cross  is  a group  of  monks  and  their 
abbot,  with  labels  from  their  mouths  containing  their  names, 
which  are  all  effaced  except  those  of  two  of  the  monks,  William 
Hartley  and  Thomas  Houseii.  In  the  second  compartment  is  St. 
George  and  the  Dragon  : the  sixth  represents  St.  Catharine  with 
her  sword  and  wheel ; and  the  seventh  two  mitred  abbots,  and 
below  them  two  monks  in  vestments.  Above  the  fourth  are  the 
arms  of  England  and  France  quarterly,  bound  with  the  garter  and 
motto,  finely  painted,  and  supposed  to  belong  to  the  time  of  Ed- 
ward HI.  The  other  parts  are  taken  up  with  pieces  of  tracery, 
with  the  arms  of  Lancaster,  Urswick,  Harrington,  Fleming, 
Kirkhy,  Preston,  Middleton,  and  Milium.*  All  the  figures  are 
as  large  as  life,  and  the  colouring  very  fine;  and,  by  the  hands, 
feet,  au4  other  remaining  parts,  the  whole,  when  perfect,  seems 
to  have  been  a piece  of  singular  beauty  ; but  it  is  miserably 
shattered  and  mutilated. f The  Carriers’  arms,  in  one  of  the  north 
windows,  are  said  to  have  been  put  up  in  memory  of  a person  of 
that  employipent,  having  contributed  tlie  lead  which  covered  the  ' 
the  present  structure,  when  it  was  first  erected.  X 

Bulness  enjoys  the  advantage  of  a grammar-school,  founded 
and  built  by  a contribution  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  townships  of 
Undermilbeck  and  Applethwf},ite,  about  1637,  and  is  not  only 

seated 

* See  West’s  Furness  Abbey,  p-  95.  and  Burn,  178. 

^ Hutch.  Excur,  p.  192.  t Clarke’s  Surv.  p.  141. 
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-seated  in  a most  beautiful  spot,  but  its  houses  are  neat,  and  well 
adapted  to  the  surround scenery.  Tiie  rectory  fronts  the  lake, 
along-  the  border  of  which  the  glebe  land  extends  about  half  a 
mile.  From  the  terrace  of  the  inn  the  lake  and  its  islands  have 
a charming  effect.  This  place,  says  Gilpin,  ""  is  the  capital  port- 
town  of  the  lake,  if  we  may  adopt  a dignified  style,  which  the 
grandeur  of  the  scene  suggests.  It  is  the  great  mart  for  fish  and 
charcoal;  both  which  commodities  are  largely  imported  here,  and 
carried  by  land  into  the  country.  Its  harbour  is  crouded  with 
vessels  of  various  kinds  ; some  of  which  are  used  merely  as  plea- 
sure-boats in  navigating  the  lake.'^*^’ 

Below  Buliiess  the  landscape  is  enlivened  with  Mrs.  Taylor’s 
house  at  BeUJield ; and  with  Pinkcy-house,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
'Pringle,  an  opulent  Madeira  merchant,  one  of  whose  ancestors 
distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  Piukey-house,  near  Mussel- 
burgh, ill  Scotland:  but  Mr.  Bolton’s  house  at  Storrs  is  the  most 
elegant  and  conspicuous  ornament  of  this  part  of  the  lake.  It 
stands  on  a beautiful  promontory  called  Storrs-point,  is  slightly 
raised  from  the  level  of  the  lake,  a turretted  edifice,  and  embel- 
lished with  fertile  meadows,  fine  trees,  and  pleasure-grounds,  ju- 
diciously adapted  to  the  situation.  It  was  partly  built  l3y  the  late 
Sir  John  Legard,  Bart.;  but  principally  by  Mr.  Bolton. 

Applethwaite  is  a long  straggling  hamlet,  the  houses  of 
which,  as  in  most  of  the  vallies  in  Westmorland,  are  de- 
tached from  each  other  for  the  convenience  of  their  respective 
farms.  An  ancient  chapel  on  St.  Cathai'ine^s-hrow,  now  con- 
verted into  a dwelling-house,  still  shews  its  original  use  by  its 
eastern  window,  which  is  wailed  up.  The  following  epitaph  is 
on  a moniiinent  in  Kendal  church,  and  was  written  by  Dr.  Wat- 
•son.  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

“ In  memory  of  SiE  John  Wilson,  Knt. 
one  of  Ills  Majesty’s  justices  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas, 
born  at  Howe  in  Ap[>lethwaite,  6th  of  August,  1741  ; 
died  at  Kendal  18th  of  October,  1793, 

P4  He 
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He  did  not  owe  his  promotion  to  the  weight  of  great  connection, 
which  he  never  courted  ; nor  to  the  influence  of  political 
parties,  which  lie  never  joined,  but  to  his  professional  merit 
and  the  unsolicited  patronage  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow, 

■who,  in  recommending  to  his  Majesty  so  profound  a lawyer, 
and  so  good  a man, 

realized  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the  whole  bar, 
gratified  the  general  wishes  of  the  country, 
and  did  honour  to  his  own  discernment  and  integrity.” 

Calgarth  was  anciently  written  Calfgarth.  Henry  VI.  in 
1447,  granted  the  office  of  keeper  of  the  park  of  Calgarth  to 
Walter  Styrkland,  Esq.  and  a like  grant  was  made  to  his  son. 
Sir  Thomas^  Styrkland,  Knt.  The  family  of  Philipson,  said  to 
have  been  descended  from  Philip,  a younger  son  of  de  TldrlwaU, 
in  Northumberland,  appears  to  have  been  seated  at  Hoiling-hall, 
four  miles  from  Kendal,  on  the  left  of  the  road  leading  towards 
the  Ferry  at  Winandertnere,  from  the  time  of  Henry  IV.  till 
about  1539,  when  their  heir,  Christopher  Philipson,  Esq.  settled 
here.  Miles,  his  fifth  son,  was  the  ancestor  of  the  families  at 
Thwatterden  and  Crook;  and  the  direct  line  continued  here  till 
it  ended  in  four  coheiresses,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury, sold  it.  After  this  it  was  left  to  Thomas  Penny,  of  Penriy- 
bi’idge.  Esq.;  and,  after  his  death,  to  the  male  heirs  of  Miles 
Saiidys,  of  Graythwaite,  Efeq.  and  is,  at  present,  by  purchase, 
the  property  of  Dr.  Watson,  the  very  learned  and  venerable 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  who  has  added  greatly  to  the  natural  beauties 
of  the  estate,  by  adorning  it  with  an  elegant  mansion,  by  a judi- 
cious management  of  his  rvoods  and  young  plantations,  and  by 
improved  modes  of  agriculture. 

Old  Calgarth-hall,  the  mansion-house  of  the  Philipsons, 
stands  about  fourscore  yards  from  the  margin  of  Winandermere, 
It  is  at  present  occupied  by  a farmer  ; but  a considerable  part  of 
it  is  in  ruins;  and  its  half-demolished  walls^^  are  overhung  with 
ivy.  Its  style  of  building  is  such  as  prevailed  in  these  parts  in 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIIL  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  bears  some 
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resemblance  to  Levins  and  Sizergh.  Some  of  its  rooms  have  re- 
mains of  their  former  elegance  in  stucco  ceilings,  curious  carv- 
ings, and  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  Philipsons  and  of  the 
families  with  whom  they  were  allied.  Among  the  ghosts  which 
haunted  these  melancholy  walls  was  one  which  had  the  custody 
of  two  sculls,  which,  according  to  vulgar  credulity,  could  be  nei- 
ther so  broken  in  pieces,  or  carried  to  any  place,  but  their  guar- 
dian would  be  able  to  reunite  them,  or  reconvey  them  to  their 
j dormitory  on  one  of  the  window  sills.  They  were  objects  of  such 

I great  curiosity,  as  to  be  visited  by  every  nymph  and  swain  of 

1 taste  in  the  neighbouring  villages.  Persons  who  attempt  to 

( assign  a rational  cause  for  their  being  here,  say  they  belonged  to 

^ a celebrated  doctress,  who  lived  in  this  house,  and  who  had  two 
I skeletons,  for  the  usual  purposes  of  her  profession : the  sculls 
happened  to  meet  with  better  preservation  than  the  rest  of  the 
j bones,  and  the  credulity  of  the  neighbourhood  soon  fastened  this 
j singular  notice  upon  them  : the  spell  that  bound  them  has,  how- 
ever, been  broken,  and  their  airy  guardian  has  consigned  them  to 
j the  care  of  persons  who  have  conveyed  them  hence. 

Trouteeck  is  a dale  which  receives  its  name  from  the  beck,  or 
brook,  which  runs  through  it.  It  has  a chapel  under  Winander- 
|,  mere,  consecrated  in  1562  ; and  near  it  a school.  Its  ancient 
I park  was  disparked,  and  divided  among  the  tenants  of  the  manor ; 

I but  Charles  I.  granted  a new  one  to  Huddiestone  Philipson,  Esq. 
j of  Crookc-hall,  for  his  services  in  the  civil  wars.  This  grant  was 

I confirmed  by  Charles  II.  Gallow  How,  in  this  township,  wa» 

I probably  a place  of  execution  in  the  time  of  the  early  barons  of 
Kendal.  At  Spying-How  there  was  a large  heap  of  stones  called 
The  Raise,  which  was  converted  into  fences,  and  contained  a 
kistvaen  full  of  men's  bones. 

Ravrigg-Hall  stands  on  the  margin  of  Winandermere,  a short 
distance  above  Bulness.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Fletcher  Fle- 
ming, and  is  said  to  resemble  Feniey,  the  seat  of  Voltaire,  on  the 
lake  of  Geneva. 

Amble- 

♦ See  West’s  Guide,  5tb  Edit-  p*  66  : also  Clarke’s  Survey,  p.  140. 
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Ameleside,  in  the  hoimdary  roll  of  Rydal,  made  abou^ 
year  1273,  is  called  Amehate,  yilien  it  had  a park;  in  succeed- 
ing records  it  is  spelled  Hamelside,  AmyJside,  and  Amelside ; 
its  present  name  is  an  innovation  since  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. It  is  a small  to.,wn,  in  a most  beautiful  and  romantic  situa- 
tion ; and  is  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  season  by  tourists 
to  the  lakes,  ©a  account  of  the  excellence  of  its  accommodations. 
It  has  a weekly  market  on  Wednesdays;  and  annual  fairs  for 
horned  cattle  and  slieep  on  Whit-Wediiesday,  and  October  29, 
granted,  in  1650,  and  confirmed  July  25,  16^8.  Its  Chapel  was 
endowed  by  tbe  iiiliabitaiits,  and  made  parochial  in  1675.  It 
stands  within  the  pi-ecincts  of  the  parish  of  Grasmere,  in  which  a 
part  of  this  town  is  comprised,  and  which  is  divided  from  Winan- 
derraere  parish  by  Stockgill.  This  chapel  was  a very  mean  edir 
fice,  unceiled,  and  rudely  painted  with  texts  of  Scri[iture,  but 
was  pulled  down  in  1812,  and  has  been  handsomely  rebuilt  in  the 
Gothic  style.  The  School-House  has  this  inscription  over  its 
door  : 

Johannes  Kelsick,  nuper  de  Ambleside,  genercsns  hanc  liberam  scholar 
fun  davit.  A“.  D’.  1723,  setalis  sues  24. 

Ill  this  town  is  an  ancient  marisicn  which  belonged  to  a 
principal  family  of  this  county,  called  Brathwaite,  who  bore  the 
same  arms  as  the  Brathwaites  in  Yorkshire,  viz.  Or,  a horn 
sable,  with  a handerick  of  the  same and  from  whom  the 
Brathwaites  of  Warcop  and  Burneshead  were  descended.  A suit 
in  Chancery,  respecting  a will  made  by  one  of  this  family, 
occasioned  the  Statue  of  Frauds  and  Perjuries,  enacted  in  29 
Charles  II.  Thomas  Brathwaite,  who  lived  in  Queen  Elizabeths 
time,  made  a collection  of  ancient  coins,  which  was  increased  by 
his  brother,  Gawen,  whose  son,  Thomas,  made  a farther  addition  ; 
and,  in  1674,  gave  the  whole,  amounting  to  six  of  gold,  sixty- 
six  of  silver,  and  250  of  brass,  mostly  of  Roman  emperors,  to  the 
Uuiv.ersity  of  Oxford. 


Burrans- 
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IjURRAns-Ring,  at  the  head  of  Winandermere,  is  the  name 

a plot  of  ground,  part  of  v/liich  is  subject  to  be  overflowed  by 
the  risings  of  the  lake.  It  is  divided  into  several  small  inclo- 
sures, and  derives  its  name  from  a Roman  station,  the  site  of 
£he  walls  of  which  are  still  visible,  though  ploughed  over;  the 
ditcb.es  also  were  visible  a few  years  since  ; and  that  on  the  west 
aide  is  still  so.  The  area  within  the  walls  is  a little  higher  than 
the  ground  around  it : and  its  soil  mixed  with  pieces  of  brick, 
mortar,  and  shards  of  Roman  pottery  : all  the  remains  of  build- 
ings, mentioned  by  Camden  and  succeeding  writers,  have  been 
removed,  probably  for  the  sake  of  beating  the  hewn  freestones 
into  sand,  as  no  quarries  of  that  kind  of  rock  are  met  with  within 
ten  miles  of  this  place.  The  Roman  altars  and  inscribed  tablets 
that  raighl  have  been  here,  being  generally  made  of  that  kind  of 
stone,  probably  met  with  a similar  end.  One  field  by  the  road 
.side  between  Ambleside  and  the  station,  is,  in  particular,  called 
the  Burravs-Ring , and  seems  to  have  been  the  cemetery  of  the 
station,  urns,  filled  Avith  bones  and  ashes,  and  other  tokens  of 
sepulture,  having  been  found  in  it.  Most  of  the  coins  in  the 
Brathwaite  cabinet  were  found  here ; and,  not  long  ago,  an  urn 
was  discovered  at  the  head  of  a quarry  under  Gilbert  Scar,  which 
jC.outained  silver  coins  of  Antoninus  Pius,  Gordian,  and  other 
emperors.  Some  of  these  coins,  and  one  of  tlie  sepulchral  urns, 
«\re  in  Hutton’s  Museum,  Keswick;  where  also  is  an  iron  sword, 
forty  inches  long,  inclusive  of  the  handle,  fourteen  inches.  Cros- 
thwaite’s  Museum,  in  Keswick,  contains  a small  brass  eagle  found 
here.  In  the  walls  of  the  adjoining  enclosures  there  is  still  abun- 
dance of  light  porous  limestone,  some  of  it  squared,  hut  generally 
ill  rough  masses,  brought,  according  to  the  Roman  custom,  to  be 
burned  at  the  place  where  it  might  be  wanted.  Pieces  of  the  ce- 
ment, too,  such  as  was  used  in  batlis,  some  mixed  with  brick, 
but  chiefly  with  gravel  from  the  adjoining  rivers,  remain  in  these 
walls.  The  paved  road  from  the  station  is  still  in  many  places 
visible  towards  Ambleside,  where  it  branclied  ofi)  one  way  to 
J^eswick,  by  Grasmere;  the  other  into  Patterdale,  by  Kirksione; 
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from  which  place,  towards  Hartsop-hall,  it  is  eleven  feet  wide, 
and  in  many  places  very  apparent.  The  way  over  High-street 
was  probably  connected  with  that  into  Patterdale.  Roads  also 
went  from  this  station  to  Kendal  and  Ravenglass.  An  urn, 
containing  ashes,  and  other  Roman  remains,^-’*  was  found  in 
forming  the  turnpike-road  through  Rydal. 

This  fortress  stands  in  a very  defensible  and  a very  beautiful 
situation  : the  river  Rothay  runs  near  its  west  side,  and  the  lake 
defends  it  on  the  south.  The  vestiges  of  a large  town  around  it 
indeed  seem  to  point  it  out  as  a favourite  spot  in  the  Roman  era, 
when  its  rich  variety  of  scenery  was  probably  as  much  admired 
as  it  has  been  in  latter  times  : the  lake,  too,  seems  to  have  been 
honoured  with  something  like  a Roman  villa;  for  when  Mr.  En- 
glish, in  1774,  rebuilt  Holm-house  on  CurweiPs  Island,  in  cut- 
ting a lai  ge  drain  on  the  west  part  of  the  building  to  take  away  the 
wash  from  different  parts  of  it,  into  the  lake,  were  found  several 
pieces  of  lead  and  old  iron,  and  a great  number  of  old  bricks. 
About  six  feet  deep  they  dug  through  several  old  drains  : and  a 
hearth  was  found  in  a perfect  state.  They  found  at  the  same 
time  several  pieces  of  old  armour.  lo  levelling  the  ground  on 
the  north  of  the  building,  they  dug  through  a beautiful  pave- 
ment, curiously  paved  with  pebbles  of  a small  kind.  They  also 
dug  through  several  curious  gravel-walks.""f 

Camden  describes  this  station  in  the  following  manner  : At 

the  upper  point  of  Winandermere  lies  the  carcase,  as  it  were,  of 
, an  ancient  city,  with  great  ruins  of  walls  still  remaining  scattered 
about.  It  was  of  an  oblong  form,  defended  by  a fosse  and  val- 
lum, in  length  132  ells,  and  in  breadth  80.  The  British  bricks, 
the  mortar  mixetf  with  fragments  of  bricks,  the  small  urns,  glass 
vessels,  Roman  coins  frequently  found,  round  stones  like  mill- 
stones, (of  which  piled  on  one  another  pillars  were  formerly  made,) 
and  the  paved  roads  leading  to  it,  plainly  bespeak  a Roman  work. 
Its  ancient  name  indeed  is  lost,  unless,  as  it  is  at  present  called, 
Amhleside,  any  one  should  suppose  it  tlie  Amdoglana  of  the 

Notiiia.’^ 

* West’s  Guido,  p.  T’?.  t Burn,  p> 
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Nolilia:^’  Messrs.  Ward  and  Horsley  contend  for  its  being  Dic« 
Tis,  the  station  of  the  Praefectus  Nunieri  Nervionim  Dictensium, 
mentioned  by  the  Notitia : but  if  it  could  be  proved  that  the  tenth 
iter  of  Antoninus  commenced  at  Old  Carlisle,  or  at  some  of  the 
stations  in  tlie  north  of  Cumberland,  there  would  be  double  pro- 
priety in  placing  Ga-lacum,  the  fourth  station  of  that  route,  at 
the  head  of  Winandermere. 

ScANDALE  is  mentioned  in  the  old  boundary-roll  of  Rydal, 
and  is  the  name  of  a valley  which  lies  between  Ambleside  and 
Scandale-fell,  which  is  near  Kirkstone.  From  the  mills  in  Am- 
bleside to  the  High-groves,  its  brook,  called  Stockgill,  runs 
over  a precipitous  channel,  and  affords  a great  variety  of  excel- 
lent materials  for  the  landscape  painter,  and  is  well  \vorthy  of  the 
attention  of  travellers. 

Grasmere  was  anciently  written  Gresmere  and  Grismere,  a 
name  derived  from  the  Grise,  or  wild  swine,  which  formerly 
abounded  in  these  parts.  This  lake  gives  name  to  a parish,  oijce. 
like  Winandermere,  a chapelry  under  K^endal,  but  now  a rectory, 
the  advowson  of  which  was  sold  by  the  crown,  in  38  Henry  VIII. 
to  Alan  Bellingham,*  who,  in  16  Elizabeth,  sold  it  for  1001. 
to  the  Flemings,  of  Rydal,  who  have  a burial-place  and  tombs  in 
the  church. 

Rydal,  i.  e.  the  rye  valley,  was  granted,  about  1280,  by 
Margaret,  widow  of  Robert  de  Ros,  of  Werk  Castle,  to  Roger  de 
Lancaster,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Lancasters  of  Howgill, 
one  of  whose  coheiresses  had  it  in  marriage  with  Sir  Thomas  !e 
Fleming,  of  Coningston,  Kut.  Rydal  Old-Hall  stood  in  the 
Low-park,  on  the  south  side  of  the  road  to  Kendal,  and  at  pre- 
sent exhibits  only  ruinous  wmlls,  fish-ponds,  and  other  marks 
of  its  ancient  consequence.  The  present  mansion-house,  called 
Rydal-Hall,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  is  a large 

old  fashioned  building,  and  (commands  a fine  view  of  Winaader- 
mere.  Behind  it  rises  Rydal  head,  a craggy  mountain,  1030 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  adjoining  park  is  inter- 
spersed 


* Jones’s  Index,  Vol.  II. 
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spersed  with  abundance  of  old  oaks ; and  several  rocky  protub?^ 
ranees  in  the  lawn  are  covered  with  fine  elms,  and  other  forest 
trees.  The  cascades  of  the  Gill,  a rivulet,  which  runs  through 
the  lawn,  are,  in  the  opinion  of  Gilpin,  and  other  tourists,  uiipa- 
ralleled  in  their  kind.  Rydal-water  was  anciently  called  Rowth- 
mere. 

The  Fleming  family  derives  its  descent  from  Sir  Michael 
Fleming,  who  being  related  to  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flanders,  was 
sent  to  assist  the  Conqueror,  his  brother-in-law.  Sir  Michael,- 
a few  years  afterwards,  was  sent  into  Cumberland  against  the 
Scots,  and  had  his  services  rewarded  with  the  manors  of  Aiding- 
ham  and  Glestoii  in  Lancashire;  and  William  de  Meschiens  grant- 
ed him  Beckermet  Ca&tle,  (vulgarly  at  that  time  called  Caernar- 
von Castle,)  with  several  contiguous  manors  in  Copeland,  in  Cum- 
berland. He  left  Alding'ham  Castle  and  his  Lancashire  estates 
to  his  eldest  son,  William,  from  whose  descendants  they  passed 
to  Renry  Grey,  Marquis  of  Dorset,  &c.  and  father  of  Lady  Jane 
Greyw 

The  present  family  proceeded  from  Sir  Richard,  second  son  of  Sir 
Michael,  who  had  Beckermet,  and  whose  grandson  Richard,  by 
marriage  of  Elizabeth  Urswick,  became  possessed  of  Coningstone 
Hall,  where  he  resided  and  suffered  Beckermet  to  go  to  decay. 
His  descendant  Sir  Thomas,  who  wms  the  eleventh  in  desceiit 
from  Sir  Michael,  obtained  Rydal  by  marriage  of  Isabel,  a coheir 
of  Sir  John  de  Lancaster,  of  Howgill  Castle.  His  sou  John 
omitted  the  particle  in  the  name.  Daniel,  the  19th  in  descent, 
made  a collection  of  historical  materials  respecting  his  family, 
and  the  counties  of  Westmorland,  Cumberland,  and  La.ncashire; 
and  was  created,  a baronet  October  4,  1705.  His  son,  William,^ 
succeeded  him  in  the  title  and  estate ; but,  dying  without  male 
heirs,  they  devolved  upon  his  brother  George,  D.  D.  and  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  who  had  several  cliildren,  but  died  without  surviving 
male  issue,  when  William  Fleming,  son  of  Michael,  sixth  son  of 
Sir  Daniel,  the  first  baronet,  succeeded;  and,  “ in  veneration  for 
anti([uity/^  baptized  his  son  by  the  name  of  Michael-Ie,  who  inhe- 
rited 
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riteJ  after  his  father,  and  married  Diana,  only  child  of  Thomas 
Howard,  late  Earl  of  Suffolk  and  Berkshire,  by  whom  he  had 
one  daughter,  Anne-Frederica-Elizabeth-le,  who  married  her  cou- 
sin, Daniel  Fleming,  Esq.  son  of  Daniel  son  of  Richard,  the 
eleventh  son  of  Sir  Daniel,  the  first  baronet,  and  who  succeeded 
Sir  Michael-le  in  the  estate  and  title. 

DuN-MEL-wiiAYS  is,  as  its  name  imports,  a heap  of  stones 
between  two  mountains.  It  stands  on  the  road  side  in  the  middle 
of  the  pass  between  Westmorland  and  Cumberland,  and  is  25*2 
yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Some  suppose  it  to  have  been 
erected  in  memory  of  a battle  between  King  Edmund,  and  Dun- 
mail,  king  of  Cumberland,  in  946.  Matthew  of  Westminster 
says  that  Edmund  at  that  time  wasted  Cumbria,  and  having  put 
out  the  eyes  of  the  two  sons  of  Dunmail,  gave  that  province  to 
Malcolm,  king  of  Scoilaud.'^  It  was  perhaps  raised  as  a mark  of 
the  boundary  of  Dumnairs  kingdom.  There  are  smaller  heaps 
of  stones  on  the  south-side  of  Raisbeck;  and  where  the  road  turns 
off  from  Keswick  to  the  village  of  Grasmere,  is  an  ancient  mo- 
nument, consisting  of  several  large  stones,  in  a circular  form,  but 
many  of  them  displaced  to  make  room  for  the  roads. 

Heversham,  called  in  Domesday  Enresham,  is  a large  parish, 
the  ehurch  of  which,  as  also  those  of  Betham,  Burton,  andKirkby 
Lonsdale,  was  given  by  Ivo  de  Talebois,  to  the  Abbey  of  St 
Mary’s,  York.  Queen  Mary  gave  its  advowson  to  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Cambridge.  It  w^as  burnt  down  in  1601,  when  the  monu- 
ments in  it  were  destroyed ; hut  since  that  time  tombs,  bearing 
inscriptions,  have  been  erected  in  it  by  the  Belling  hams  of  Le- 
vins; the  Wilsons  of  Dallam  Tower;  one  to  the  mother  of 
Ephraim  Chambers  the  celebrated  author  of  the  Cyclopaedia; 
aiKl  one  to  the  Reverend  Thomas  Watson,  a very  learned  and 
celebrated  schoolmaster  of  this  place— annos  prope  quinqua- 
ginta  ludimagister  baud  inutilis,”  who  died  November  22,  1753, 
aged  81.  Hcvershani  school  was  founded  by  Edward  Wikon 
of  Nether  Levins,  ancestor  of  the  family  at  Dallam  Tower,  in 

1613. 

* P.  366.  Ed.  M.  Park.  Lo;vd.  1370 
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1613.  Besides  a liberal  salary  to  its  master,  it  lias  two  ex» 
hibitions  of  fifty  pounds  a year  each,  one  to  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  and  one  to  Queen^s,  Oxford,  independent  of  its  privi- 
leges in  the  exhibitions  of  Lady  Hastings.  The  late  Bishop 
Fanis,  the  present  Bishop  of  LlandafF,  and  several  other  emi- 
nent characters,  were  educated  here  under  Mr.  Watson.  The 
manor  of  Heversham,  with  Hencaster  and  Levins,  belonged  to 
Earl  Tosti  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  when  they  were  given  to 
Roger  of  Poictou.  It  afterwards  successively  belonged  to  the 
De  Lancasters  of  Kendal,  the  Windsores,  the  Ducketts,  and  St. 
Mary^s,  York;  and,  after  the  dissolution,  was  sold  to  various 
persons. 

Milthorpe  is  the  only  town  in  Westmorland  which  is  visited 
by  the  tide,  which  flows  to  it  from  the  estuary  of  the  Kent,  up 
the  river  JBetha,  over  which  a beautiful  bridge  of  one  arch  has 
lately  been  erected  by  Mr.  Wilson  of  Dallam  Tower,  in  the  room 
of  one  nearer  the  town,  which,  on  account  of  its  opening  into  his 
deer-park,  has  been  shut  up.  The  few  vessels  belonging  to  this 
port  trade  to  Liverpool,  Port  Glasgow,  &c.  with  hoops,  and  tlie 
manufactures  of  Kendal,  and  return  with  grain,  &c.  Here  are 
two  paper-mills,  one  of  them  on  the  site  of  a cotton  mill  burnt 
down  some  years  ago : the  other  about  100  years  old,  and  before 
that  time  employed  as  an  iron  forge.  This  town  contains  about 
1,000  inhabitants,  has  a weekly  market  on  Fridays,  and  annual 
fairs  on  May  12,  and  October  17. 

Levins,  or  Lefuenes,  was  sold  by  Ketel,  son  of  Uchtred,  in 
1188,  to  Norman  de  Redeman,  whose  descendants  continued 
there,  till  the  time  of  Henry  VII.  Richard  Redman,  D.  D.  of 
this  family  became  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in  1468 ; abbot  of  Shap 
in  1471 ; was  entangled  in  the  affair  of  Lambert  Symnel ; but 
acquitted  himself,  and  was  promoted  to  the  See  of  Exeter,  in 
1495,  and  translated  to  Ely  in  1501,  where  he  died,  August  5, 
1505.  There  is  a sumptuous  monument  to  his  memory  in  Ely 
cathedral.  A younger  son  of  the  Bellingliams  of  Burneshead 
purchased  this  estate  of  the  Redmans,  and  his  descendant  Alan 
f Bellingham, 
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I Beilingliam,  " an  ingenious  but  unhappy  young  inan/^  about 
1 1683,  sold  it  to  Colonel  James  Graham,  younger  brother  to  Sir 

4I  Richard  Graham  of  Netherhy,  privy  purse  to  James  II. ; and 
j|  afterwards  Viscount  Preston.  His  only  daughter  married  Henry 
J Bow'es  Howard,  Earl  of  Berkshire,  from  whom  Levins  has  de- 
>i  scended  by  female  heirs  to  its  present  proprietor  the  Honoura- 
ble Fulk  Greville  Howard,  next  brother  to  Viscount  Temple- 
town.  Levins  Hall  is  a venerable  pile  of  building,  built  in  Queen 
Elizabeth's  reign,  situated  on  the  southern  margin  of  the  Kent. 
Its  gardens  were  laid  out  by  the  gardener  of  James  li. ; its  lawn 
still  preserves  the  formal  character  of  that  age,  and  the  hall  is 
; darkened  by  thick  groves  of  forest  trees.  The  road  to  Kendal 
separates  the  house  and  lawn  from  the  park,  v.hich  ‘‘  is  one  of 
j the  sweetest  spots  that  fancy  can  imagine.  The  ground  in  some 
I places  is  bold,  and  hangs  abruptly  over  the  river,  or  falls  into 
j gentle  slopes  and  easy  plains*  All  is  variety  with  pleasing 
! transitions.  Thickets  cover  the  brows;  ancient  thorns,  and  more 
j ancient  oaks,  are  scattered  over  the  plain  * and  clumps  and  solitary 
j beech  trees  of  enormous  size  equal,  if  not  surpass,  any  thing 
the  Chiltern  hills  can  boast.  The  park  is  well  stocked  with 
fallow-deer.  The  side  of  the  Kent  is  famous  for  petrifying 
I springs,  that  incrust  vegetable^bodies,  as  moss,  leaves  of  trees, 

I Sac.  One  of  them  is  called  the  dropping-weil.’^  * Levinas 

j Force,  at  the  head  of  it,  increases  its  picturesque  beauty.  There 

[ is  a large  iron-forge  on  the  west  side  of  the  Force;  and,  farther 

I up  the  Kent,  at  Sedgewick,  Mr.  Wakefield’s  powder-mills.  Kirk^^ 

i!  stead  within  the  park  is  the  name  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 

i round  building,  said  to  have  been  a temple  of  Diana ; near  which 

j are  the  ruins  of  another  ancient  building. 

There  are  no  remains,  or  tradition,  of  a camp  at  Heneastre, 
which  gave  name  to  a family  of  note  in  these  parts  in  the  time 
of  Henry  III.  Under-Levins-hall  was  the  seat  of  the  Levins’ 
or  Lewins’  family,  and  after  them  of  the  Prestons,  who  sold  it 
to  the  Wilsons  of  Dallam  Tower  about  1694. 

VoL.  XV.  Q 

^ West’s  Guide,  p.  184. 
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Preston  Richard,  for  the  space  of  200  years  from  Henry  the 
Second’s  time,  belonged  to  a succession  of  persons  called  Richard 
de  Preston,  the  last  of  ^vhom  had  coheiresses,  one  married  to 
Feiii?{g'ton  of  Moncaster,  the  other  to  Benson  of  Hugal,  vdio 
divided  the  estate;  but  the  latter  moiety  came  back,  by  mar- 
riag-e,  to  the  PrestOiis,  whose  heirs  sold  it  to  Sir  John  Lowther. 
The  mansion-house  here  was  called  the  Old-hall,  and  purchased 
by  the  Johnsons  in  1603.  At  Birkrig-park  is  ? Quaker’s  se- 
pulchre, seldom  used  in  latter  years.  At  Moor-end,  in  digging 
for  t!ie  foundation  of  a house,  a curious  stone-hammer  was  found, 
which  was  exhibited  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  1770.  These 
instruments  of  stone  were  formerly  supposed  to  be  generated  in 
tlie  air,  and  were  called  ceraiiiiia,  or  thunder  stones.* 

Crosthwaite  is  a chapelry  in  Heversham  parish.  Its  chapel 
was  made  parochial  in  1556,  In  a meadow  here,  are  tliree  pits 
of  unknown  depth,  which  oYerdow  when  there  is  much  rain  about 
Wliitbanow,  or  Cartinel-fell  ; and  when  salmon  smelts  abound 
in  the  Kent,  they  are  plentiful  in  these  pits,  which  argues  that 
they  came  to  them  tlirough  subterraneous  passages.  Lythe  is  a 
district  ill  the  same  chapelry,  and  is  famous  for  the  excellency 
of  its  orchards.  Lythe  moss  is  of  great  extent,  and  bears  a 
strong  resemblance  to  the  Irish  bogs,  being  full  of  subterraneous 
oak,  fir,  birch,  and  other  forest  trees  of  enormous  size. 

Beth  AM  is  a parish  Vv'liich  takes  its  name  from  the  river 
Bet  ha,  on  the  south  side  of  which  stands  the  church,  in  a 
delightful  situation,  and  containing  tombs  of  the  Wilsons,  of 
Dallam  Tower,  and  one  of  the  ancient  family  of  De  Betham.  St. 
Jolm’s  chapel  stood  near  the  school-house,  and  100  yards  from 
tlie  church.  The  village  is  genteel  and  well  built.  In  Domes- 
day it  is  called  Biedun,  when  its  manor,  whicli  had  belonged  to 
Earl  Tosti,  was  possessed,  under  Roger  of  Poictou,  by  Eruvin 
tile  presbyter;  it  afterwards  belonged,  in  Johids  reign,  to  the  De 
Bethams,  many  of  wliom  represented  V/estmorland  in  Parliament, 

till 
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tiil  Ricliarcl  III.  in  whose  time  tlieir  heiress  married  Sir  Robert 
Middleton  of  Leighton,  whose  family  existed  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. ; but  the  manor,  in  Leland’s  time,  belonged,  as  it  does 
at  present,  to  the  Earl  of  Derby ; for  he  tells  ns  that  by  Bytham 
is  a great  park,  and  a goodly  place  in  it  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 
jBetham  Hall  was  built  in  the  castellated  Siyie,  and  the  Reverend 
William  Hutton,  who  was  instituted  vicar  here,  in  1762,  com- 
piled a manuscript  history  of  this  parish,  at  present  in  the  vestry, 
which  thus  describes  its  rermuns:— ""  By  an  easy  ascent  from 
the  river  we  come  to  a gateway,  being  the  grand  entrance  into  the 
castle-yard.  Entering  there  we  find  ourselves  in  a large  open  area, 
seven  yards  long  by  forty-four  in  breadth.  On  the  right  appear 
to  have  been  some  buildings,  as  low  as  the  walls  of  the  yard,  to 
the  length  of  ninety-eight  feet,  like  barracks  for  the  soldiers. 
On  the  left  we  have  a charming  view  of  the  castle,  standing  at 
the  south  end  of  the  area : the  walls  of  the  yard  are  three  feet 
and  a half  thick,  with  loop-holes  for  the  archers,  at  proper  dis- 
tances. They  are  twelve  feet  high  below  the  parapet.  The  loop- 
holes are  about  three  feet  from^  the  ground,  two  feet  and  a half 
in  height  and  breadth,  sloping  outward  to  three  inches  and  a half. 
The  front  of  the  house  is  in  length  eighty-seven  feet,  of  whicli 
ilie  east  wing  is  twenty-two,  and  the  west  twenty-six.  The  re- 
maining space  of  thirty-nine  feet  makes  the  hall,  which  is  in 
breadth  twenty-five  feet.  The  windows  in  the  hall  are  liigli  up  in 
the  wall,  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  room,  with  much  Gothic 
work  about  them.  Indeed,  in  all  the  old  bouses  in  the  country, 
the  windows  (for  the  sake  of  defence)  have  been  small  and 
strongly  secured  with  crossbars  of  iron.  The  doors  of  the  rooms 
are  all  little,  and  one  above  another,  through  each  story.  Up 
one  pair  of  stairs  there  hath  been  a chapel,  with  a b^ck  stair- 
case to  it,  whereby  the  tenants  and  neighbours  might  come  to  the 
chapel  without  disturbing  the  family.  Southward  from  the  castle 
there  is  a fine  descent,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  a good  spring,  that 
supplies  large  ponds  with  water.’’ 

Harrison,  in  his  Description  of  England,  says,  that in  the 
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hilles  hereabouts,  great  numbers  of  goates  were  kept  and  main-- 
teined.”  He  black  mosses  Me  full  of  large , trees  lying  in  all 
directions,  and  abound  with  ants,  which  take  wing  in  August, 
when  the  sea-fowl  come  to  feed  on  them  : the  neighbours  call 

them  the  pismire-fleet/'  Helslack-tower  is  in  ruins ; but  the 
walls  oi  Arn side-tower  are  not  yet  much  decayed.  These  towers 
seem  to  have  been  erected  to  guard  the  bay,  as  there  are  on  the 
opposite  side  the  vestiges  of  Brough  ton-tower  and  Bazin-tower  ; 
so  there  is  Castle-head  upon  the  island  in  Lindal-Pow;  and  higher 
up  the  mosses  of  Methop,  Ulva,  and  Foulshaw,  were  inaccessible. 
In  the  centre  of  the  bay  is  Peel  Castle. 

Haverbrack  is  a sweet  hamlet  with  rich  meadows  before  it, 
and  behind  it  a hill  browed  with  a limestone  rock  : it  contains 
two  neat  mansion-houses.  Its  hall  stood  at  the  head  of  the  pre- 
sent garden  at  Dallam-tow^er ; and,  with  the  manor,  belonged  to 
Consishead  priory  : but,  in  37  Hen.  VIII.  was  granted  to  Wil- 
liam Thornburgh,  who,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1608,  was 
possessed  of  Dallam  Tower,  which  soon  after  was  purchased 
by  Edward  Wilson,  ancestor  of  Daniel  Wilson,  Esq.  its  present 
proprietor.  This  elegant  mansion  was  built  out  of  Haverbrack- 
hall,  and  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  tower  by  Mr.  Thornburgh ; 
and  rebuilt,  in  1720,  by  the  late  Daniel  Wilson,  Esq.  as  it  now 
stands.  The  park,  which  abounds  with  deer,  was  made  about  the 
same  time,  and  consists  of  a number  of  very  fertile  undulating 
hills,  finely  interspersed  with  aged  forest  trees.  The  river  Betha, 
in  which  is  a fine  cascade,  runs  on  one  side  of  it,  and  behind 
the  tower  a wood  of  very  tall  trees  rises  to  the  top  of  a steep  hill. 
A little  eastward  from  the  tower  is  a small  hill  in  the  park,  called 
Castle-hiil,  from  an  ancient  circular  castle,  the  site  of  which,  at 
present,  is  called  Castle  banks. 

Withe RSLACK  belonged  successively  to  the  Harringtons  and 
Broughtons,  both  of  which  families  forfeited  it^  for  treason. 
Henry  YIT.  gave  it  to  the  Earl  of  Derby,  whose  descendants  sold 
it,  in  King  Charleses  time,  to  the  Leyburnes  of  Cuiiswick;  but  it 
reverted  to  the  house  of  Derby  again.  Here  were  born  April  20, 
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1612,  John  Barwick,  D.  D.  and  in  1619,  liis  brother  Peter 
Barwick,  M.  D.  both  educated,  first  at  the  adjoining  school,  then 
atSedbergh;  and,  lastly,  at  St.  John^s  College,  Cambridge.  John 
employed  great  zeal  and  industry  in  his  royal  master’s  cause, 
for  which  he  was  imprisoned  many  years  in  the  Tower  of  Lon- 
don. He  was  very  actively  employed  in  bringing  about  the  Re- 
formation, after  which  he  obtained  the  Deanery  of  Durham,  which 
he  exchanged  for  that  of  St.  Paul’s.  Besides  several  other 
charities,  he  procured  an  estate  of  fifty  pounds  a year,  belong- 
ing to  the  church ; but  formerly  alienated  to  secular  uses,  to  be 
redeemed  for  about  7001.  paid  down,  with  the  greatest  part  of 
which  revenue  he  added  to  the  poor  endowment  of  the  chapel  of 
Wetherslack  (his  native  village,  wherein  he  was  baptized)  an 
augmentation  of  thirty  pounds  a year;  and  the  fabric  being  al- 
most ruined  with  age,  and  the  injuries  of  the  civil  war,  he  rebuilt 
it  from  the  ground  far  more  elegantly,  and  beautified  it  with  all 
suitable  embellishments.  9’he  surplusage  of  that  estate  every 
year  he  ordered  to  be  employed  either  in  mending  the  high- 
ways ; or  instructing  the  sons  of  the  poorer  sort ; or  in  marrying 
their  daughters,  that  wanted  portions,  the  better  to  preserve  their 
chastity.”  ^ He  died  October  22,  1664.  Peter  was  physician 
in  ordinary  to  Charles  If.  and  wrote  the  Life  of  his  brother  in 
elegant  Latin,  which,  in  1721,  was  published  from  MSS.  in  St. 
John’s  College  Library,  and  was  followed  by  an  English  trans- 
lation, in  1724,  by  the  editor  of  the  Latin  edition.  It  has  also 

an  Appendix  of  Letters  from  King  Charles  I.  in  his  confine- 
ment, and  King  Charles  II.  and  the  Earl  of  Clarendon  in  their 
exile.”  He  also  advocated  Dr.  Harvey’s  doctrine  of  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  defended  King  Charles’s  right  to  Eikon 
Basilike,  against  Dr.  Anthony  Walker,  a flatterer  of  Bishop 
Gauden,  who  wished  the  v/orld  to  believe  that  he  was  himself, 
the  author  of  tlie  king’s  Meditations,  He  died  September  24, 
1705,  aged  86. 

pURTON  in  Kendale,  called  Borton  in  Domesday,  is  a parish 
Q 3 oij 
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on  the  confines  of  Laiicasliire,  The  town  of  Brnton  gave  name 
to  a family  of  De  Burtons,  one  of  wliora,  in  1258,  represenled  tins 
county  in  Parliament.  Sir  George  Middleton,  Lord  of  the  manoiv 
in  1661,  procured  it  a weekly  market  on  Tuesdays,  and  annual 
fairs,  on  xLpril  23,  and  Wliit-Monday.  It  contains  about  600  in- 
habitants, and  several  good  inns  : but  nothing  else  remarkable, 
excepting  a monument  in  its  church-yard,  to  William  Cochin, 
who  die%  May  30,  1801,  aged  sixty-five,  and  was  author  of 
Cocldrds  Arithmetic,  Ode  to  the  Genius  of  the  Lakes,  Tlie  Rural 
Sabbath,  &c.  &c.  West  of  this  town  is  an  extensive  peat-moss, 
in  draining  which  large  sums  have  been  expended ; and  notice 
has  been  given  of  an  intended  application  to  Parliamant  for  an  act, 
to  improve  this  and  the  mosses  in  Betham  parish.  It  abounds 
with  large  trees  of  oak,  fir,  &c. ; and  its  bottom  is  a stratum  of 
sand,  clay,  and  marl  mixed  together,  and  abounding  with  shells 
of  the  snail  and  periwinkle  kind,  and  such  as  appear  sometimes 
in  limestones.’'  In  cleaning  a field  called  the  Quamps,  in  Dal- 
ton-Hall  demesne,  near  this  tovm,  in  1776,  were  discovered  large 
foundations  and  ruins,  in  digging  up  which  an  old  copper- 
pan  was  found,  some  small  stone  mortars,  and  the  fragments  of 
near  twenty  pair  of  hand-mills ; hut  nothing  else  of  the  utensil 
kind.  The  mill-stones  were  near  twelve  inches  in  diameter,  of 
a very  coarse  freestone,  and  from  a quarry  about  three  miles  dis- 
tant.” * 

Farlton  Knot,  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  from  Kendal  to. 
Burton,  is  a bold  and  high  moimtaiu,  browed  Avith  a long  line  of 
bare  limestone,  and  said  to  bear  a strong  resemblance  in  form  to 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar.  Under  the  same  range  of  mountains,  and 
near  the  hamlet  of  Clay  tliorpe,  are  Cl  ay  thorp  c-c  lints,  or  Cur- 
wenwood-kins,  a long  plain  of  naked  limestone  rock,  a little  in- 
clined to  the  horizon,  and  deeply  rent  with  a number  of  fissures 
of  various  width,  from  one  to  six  or  seven  inches.  Similar  natural 
curiosities  occur  on  the  scars  at  Knipe,  Orton,  and  other  parts 
of  this  county.  The  fissures  are  of  unequal  depth;  but  only  ex- 
tend 
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tend  tlirough  the  siiatum  next  the  surface.  They  are  supposed  to 
have  been  occasioned  by  being  coiiverledj  under  a hot  sun,  from  a 
bed  of  soft  mad  into  their  present  siibstance  and  form. 

Preston  Patrick  has  a chape],  under  Barton,  fmely  seated 
on  a Ijill,  with  an  extensive  prospect  from  it  every  v/ay.  This 
place  liad  its  name  from  Patrick  de  Culwen,  whose  gran.dfather, 
Thomas,  son  of  Cospatrick,  founded  an  abbey  here  in  1119,  and 
afterwards  removed  it  to  Shap.  Among  other  lands,  which  his 
cliarter  confirmed  on  that  house,  was  all  that  above  Wathsud- 
den,  namely,  where  the  chapel  of  the  infirmary  stood.^^  After 
the  Dissolution  the  several  estates  of  the  abbey  liere  were  granted 
to  the  Wharton  family,  and  purchased  of  them  by  the  Lowthers. 
A family  of  Prestons  flourished  at  Preston  Hall,  and  were  ho- 
noured with  the  title  of  baronet,  which  became  extinct  in  Sir 
Thomas  Preston,  a Roman  Catholic  priest,  who  married  ; but,  hav- 
ing no  male  issRe,  at  his  wife’s  deatii  he  settled  his  Westmor- 
land estates  on  his  daughters,  and  those  in  Lancashire  upon  the 
JesnitvS,  and  returned  to  his  former  functions,  and  went  beyond 
seas.  But  the  exchequer  adjudged  his  Lancashire  estates  to  be 
forfeited  to  the  Crown,  which  granted  a lease  of  them  to  Thomas 
Preston,  Esq.  of  Hoikar.  The  hall  is  converted  into  a farm- 
house; but  part  of  the  old  fabric  may  be  ^seen  in  two  large  arched 
rooms.  There  was  a deer-park  on  its  west  side ; and  at  Holm- 
scales  Tliomas  Preston  had  a deer-park  three  miles  in  circuit. 
Near  the  limits  of  Preston-Patrick  township,  on  a hill,  are  large 
and  strong  foundations,  surrounded  by  a moat,  with  a road  to  it, 
and  called  by  some  Swainshaiv-hank  Abbey,  by  others  Kit- 
ridding'. 

Kirkby-Lonsdale.  i.  e.  the  Kirk-town  in  the  dale  of  Lime, 
is  the  name  of  a parish  and  town  ; the  former  of  vvincli  extends 
eleven  miles  from  north  to  south  on  both  sides  of  the  Lime,  and 
about  six  miles  from  east  to  west  at  its  southern-  extremity.  It 
contains  by  estimaiion  10,500  inclosed,  and  14,000  uiiinclosed, 

Q 4 acres : 
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acres  : and  has  one  church,  and  the  five  following  chapels  of  ease^ 
Hutton-roof,  Mansergh,  Killington,  Firbank,  Barbon.  The  town 
of  Kirkby  Lonsdale  is  seated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Lune,  is  neat, 
built  of  white  polished  freestone,  and  covered  with  blue  slate: 
its  streets  are  well  paved,  lighted,  and  many  of  the  houses  have 
fine  gardens  adjoining  them.  Its  market  was  first  granted  in 
1227,  to  John  de  Kirkeby,  parson  of  the  church,  to  be  held  upon 
the  lands  of  the  church,  and  afterwards  confirmed  to  the  Abbot  of 
St.  Mary^s,  York,  whose  successors  in  this  manor  exercise  the 
power  of  appointing  a coroner  within  it,  and  other  peculiar  privi- 
leges. Its  fairs  are  on  Holy  Thursday  and  December  21.  After 
the  Dissolution  the  church  was  granted  by  Queen  Mary  to  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  It  is  120  feet  long,  102  broad;  and  its  roof 
supported  by  two  (or  three)  rows  of  pillars.  Part  of  the  structure 
is  very  ancient ; the  door  and  some  of  the  arches  are  round;  the  base 
of  two  of  the  pillars  very  clumsy;  and  the  shaft  of  one,  like  those 
at  Durham,  adorned  with  lozenge-shaped  sculpture ; the  east  win- 
dow is  Gothic,  and  has  light  pillars  detached  from  it  * and  the 
arch  under  the  tower  is  round.  The  manor  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale, 
which  belonged  to  the  church,  was  granted  to  the  Carus  family, 
and  sold  by  the  Prestons  of  Holkar  to  Sir  J ohn  Lowther : it  gave 
to  himself  and  his  sons,  Henry  and  John,  the  title  of  Viscount 
Lonsdale ; and  to  the  late  and  present  Baron  Lowther  that  of  Earl 
of  Lonsdale.  The  church-yard  is  much  celebrated  for  the  fine 
view  it  affords : the  Lune  runs  below,  under  a steep  bank  near 
sixty  yards  high,  and  the  prospect  extends  over  a rich  variety  of 
meadow  and  river  scenery,  gentlemen^s  seats,  and  rising  culti- 
vated lands,  interspersed  with  woods,  and  finished  with  distant 
mountains,  among  which  Ingleborough  shews  its  sky-coloured 
head.^*  Opposite  the  church  gates  is  the  old  hall,  taken  notice 
of  150  years  ago  by  drunken  Barnaby,  in  his  Itinerary.  It  is 
still  an  inn,  and  no  doubt  keeps  up  its  ancient  character.f 

Verf 
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Veni  Lonsdale ; ubi  cernatu 
Aulam  factam  in  tabernain  j 
jVitidae  porta,  nivei  muri 
Cyathi  pleni,  pane®  cur®  ; 

I Ediint, bibunt,  ludunt,  rident^ 

Cura  dignun),  niliil  vident.” 

I The  bridge  over  the  Lime  is  very  lofty,  and  consists  of  thre# 
arches  which  are  ribbed,  and  of  singular  beauty.  The  middle 
arch  is  largest,  and  twelve  yards  above  the  ordinary  height  of 
the  river.  It  is,  however,  inconveniently  narrow,  and  its  battle- 
ments are  low.  There  was  a grant  of  pontage  for  its  repairs  in 
1275.  ""  The  Mills  of  this  town  are  remarkable,  being  built  on 

the  side  of  a steep  bank,  and  worked  by  the  water  of  a brook 
conveyed  tlirough  the  town.  It  sets  in  motion  seven  wheels  one 
above  the  other;  one  is  for  the  making  of  snuff,  another  serves  a 
fulling-mill.  Formerly  this  town  enjoyed  a considerable  manu- 
facture of  knit-stockings;  but  at  present  it  is  greatly  declined^” 
Soon  after  James  II.  abdicated  the  throne  a report  was  circu- 
lated through  the  north  that  he  had  appeared  on  the  coast  of 
Yorkshire  with  a powerful  army  from  France.  The  lord  lieu- 
tenant of  Westmorland  immediately  called  out  the  posse  comitatus^ 
who  assembled  in  the  Miller^s  field,  near  Kendal,  and  marched 
thence  to  Kirkby  Lonsdale.  This  circumstance  is  recorded  in 
the  following  well-known  stanza  ; 

In  eighty-eight  was  Kirby  feight 
When  ne’er  a man  was  slain  j 
They  ate  their  meat  and  drank  their  drink. 

And  so  came  home  again. 

Casterton  seems  to  have  had  its  name  from  some  ancient 
camp,  of  which  there  are  now  no  vestiges  remaining.^’  It  was 
in  the  Richmond  fee  of  the  Kendal  barony.  Queen  Catharine,  in 
28  Char.  II.  granted  a lease  of  it  to  Edward  Wilson;  and  an 
elegant  mansion  was  built  on  the  demesne  about  twenty  years 

since 
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siiiee^  by  its  present  owner  W.W.  Cams  Wilson^  Esq.  when  a slra- 
tttra  of  coai  abont  six  inches  thick,  was  discovered  in  the  quarry 
out  of  whicii  the  stones  were  procured,  probably  the  coal  mine 
aJindecl  to  among-  the  particulars,  of  the  Richinond  fee  offered  to 
sale  ill  Charles  the  First’s  time.  It  is  wrought  at  present  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  iieighbomhood  for  the  purpose  of  burning 
Hrae.  A rich  stratum  of  marl  was  also  lately  foinid  at  Biggins,  near  Ij  ^ 
tliis  place.  The  park  of  HtUion-roof,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  -j  j 
belonged  to  Judge  Cams,  and  at  present  is  the  property  of  the  jj  ^ 
Charteris  family.  i 

Midpleton  Hall  is  a large  castie-like  edifice,  in  ruins,  ex-  . 
ecpting  a small  part  occupied  by  a farmer.  It  has  a chapel  in  it.  f , 
la  1692  Mr,  Machel  found  the  arms  in  the  hall  so  much  defaced  | | 
that  he  could  only  make  out  one  single  coat;  wiiicli  v/as  an 
impaling  of  Middleton  and  Lowther.  The  park  was  destroyed  in 
i()40.  It  was  in  the  barony  of  Kendal ; was  conveyed,  in  1279,  j 
by  Richard  de  Preston,  to  Henry  de  Kennel,  who  probably  took 
the  name  ofDe  Middleton,  in  which  it  continued  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  when  it  fell  to  two  daughters,  Bridget  and  Mary,  a 
daughter  of  the  latter  of  whom  had  part  of  the  demesne,  and 
married  Giles  Moor,  Esq.  of  Grimeshill  in  this  parish,  who,  by  I 
the  mere  force  of  genius  and  application,  without  the  help  of  a ! 

University  education,  was  profoundly  learned,  not  only  in  the  jj 

history  and  antiquities  of  our  own  country  ; but  in  the  ancient  !| 

Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  and  was  crilicaliy  skilled  even  in  |j 

the  Hebrew  language  ; his  descendants  are  still  seated  at  Grimes- 

. , 'i 

liill.  The  hall,  manor,  and  other  part  of  the  demesne  of  Middleton,  ;| 
were  sold  to  Benjamin  Middieton,  whose  son  sold  them  to  Dr. 
Adam  Askew,*  grandfather  of  Anthony  Linacre  Askew,  a colonel  ‘ 
in  the  guards,  and  their  present  propi'ietor.  i 

Askew  family  derive  their  descent  from  Tliriiston  de  Bosco,  ' 
who  lived  in  John’s  reign  at  Aikskeugh,  near  Milium,  and  after-  j 
wards  at  Gray  mains,  near  Moncaster,  in  Cumberland.  Aime  i 
Askew,  whose  name  stands  so  eminently  on  the  pages  of  mar-  - jj 
tjrology,  was  one  of  his  descendants.  The  proprietor  of  this  jj 
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estate  traces  his  descent  from  Sir  Hugh  Askew,  yeoman  of  the 
cellar  to  Queen  Catharine.  Henry  VIII.  gave  him  the  lands  of 
the  nunnery  of  Seaton,  in  Cumberland,  worth  5001.  a year,  “ for^: 
his  services  to  the  said  king  in  his  house  ordinary,  and  in  the 
field  at  the  siege  of  Bologne,  and  wars  of  France.^^  His  tomb- 
stone is  inscribed,  Here  lieth  Sir  Hughe  Asketh,  Knight,  late 
of  the  seller,  to  King  Edward  VI. ; which  Sir  Hughe  was  maid 
knyghte  at  Muskeibroughfelde,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord  1547,  and 
dyhl  the  second  day  of  Marche,  in  the  yere  of  our  Lord  God 
1562.’’  His  descendant,  Anthony  Askew,  M.  D.  was  an  eminent 
physician  in  Kendal,  and  had  a son,  Adam  Askew,  born  there, 
and  who  became  M.  D.  and  obtained  high  celebrity  in  his  pro- 
fession at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  He  was  the  purchaser  of  this 
and  several  other  extensive  estates,  and  married  Anne  Craken- 
thorpe,  of  Newbiggin-hall,  in  this  county,  by  whom  he  had  se- 
veral children,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  Anthony  Askew,  M.  D. 
who  was  horn  in  Kendal,  in  1722,  educated  at  Sedbergh  and 
Emanuel  College,  Cambridge;  was  B.  A.  in  December  1745; 
tlien  went  to  Leyden  one  year,  and  next  year  with  the  English 
ambassador  to  Constantinople,  whence  he  returned  through 
Italy  to  Paris  in  1749,  v/hen  he  was  made  a member  of  the 
Academy  of  Belles  Lettres.  In  1750  he  took  M.  D.  at  Cam- 
bridge. He  proposed  an  edition  of  Eschylus,  and  published  a 
specimen  of  it,  but  nothing  more.  He  died,  Feb.  27,  1774,  aged 
52:  and  left  issue  five  sons  and  four  daughters,  of  whom  Anthony 
Linacre,  the  proprietor  of  this  estate,  is  the  second.  His  library 
was  sold  in  February  1775,  for  upwards  of  50001.;  and  bis  col- 
lection of  manuscripts,  in  1781,  for  a large  sum.  The  Appen- 
dix to  Scapula,  published  in  octavo,  in  1789,  was  compiled  from 
#ne  of  these  manuscripts.”  * 

* Nichol’s  Anecd.  Voi.  TH.  497. 
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Names  of  the  Parishes,  Chapelries,  Townships,  §*c.  with  the 
population  of  Westmorland. 


The  parishes  are  distinguished  by  capitals,  the  chapelries  by  small 
capitals,  the  townships  by  Roman  small  letters,  the  villages,  &c.  by 
Italic  small  letters,  and  the  figures  refer  to  the  population  in  1801. 
The  parishes  that  are  single  townships  are  printed  only  in  capitals  ; 
but  those  which  contain  more  townships  than  one  have  each  of  them 
mentioned, 

THE  EAST  WARD. 

ASHBY,  357;  Aslihylotsforth,  Ashhy-Winderwath,  Little  Ashby. — ’ 
BROUGH;  Stanemore;  Broughs,  694,  Brough-town,ChurchBrough, 
Brough  Sowerby,  139;  Helheck,  74;  Stanemore,  530. — CROSBY- 
GARRET  ; Crosby-Garret,  177  ; Little-Mnsgrave,  68. — DUFTON, 
392;  GREAT  MUSGRiVVE,  159.— KIRKBY  STEPHEN ; Mal- 
LER-STANG,  SouLBY  *,  Hartley,  139  ; Kaber,  (Bartly,  in  the  parish  of 
Brough,)  135;  Kirkby  Stephen,  1141;  Mallerstang,  314;  Nately, 
108  ; Sinardale,  39  ; Soulby,  237;  Wateby,  60;  Warton,  80;  Win- 
ton,  262. — KIRKBYTHORE;  Milbourne,  Templesowerby  ; 
Kirkbythore,  247;  Milburn,  237;  Templesowerby,  299. — MAR- 
TON,  432;  Brampton,  Knock,  — NEWBIGGIN, 

126.  — ORMSHEAD,  171;  Great  Ormshead,  Little-Onnshead. — OR- 
TON, 1230  ; Orton,  part  of  Birbeck  fells,  the  rest  of  them  being  in 
the  parish  of  Sbap,  or  of  Crosby-Ravensworth,  Bretherdale,  Kelleth, 
Langdale,  Raisbeck,  Fehay. — RAVENSTONEDALE,  1138;— St. 
LAWRENCE  APPLEBY,!  135  ; part  of  the  town  of  Appleby, 
Barrels,  Colby,  which  is  partly  in  the  East  Ward,  Drybeck,  Hoff,  and 
Roioe.-^t.  MICHAEL’S,  APPLEBY,  or  BONDGATE,  912; 
the  part  of  Appleby  called  Bondgate,  Crakenthorpe,  Helton-Bacon, 
Murton. AKGOV , 707;  IFarcop,  Bkatarn,  Burton,  Sandford.—  , 
Total  population,  11739, 
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' ASKHAM,  448  ; Askham,  Helton  Fleck tt.  BAMPTON,  600; 
0ampton-toivn,  Bampton- Grange,  Bomhy,  Butterivick,  CarhuUan, 
\Knipe,  Thornthzvaite,  Fhasand,  and  part  of  Mardale,  the  rest  of 
jihe  last  place  being  in  the  parish  of  Shap.  BARTONf;  Patter- 
[DALE,  Martindale  Barton,  249  ; Hartsop  and  Patterdale,  264 ; 
Low-Winder,  12;  Martindale,  164;  Socberge,  175  \ High  Winder, 
Thorpe,  Tyrrel,  Yanwath  and  Eamont-bridge,  198;  BROUGHAM, 
il67  ; Moor  houses,  Woodside;  CLTBURN,  157;  CLIFTON,  219; 

I CROSBYRAVENSWORTll,  789;  Maudsmeaburn,  Reagill, 
i Wickerslack. — LOWTHER,  375  ; Hackthorp,  Melkinthorpe, 

\ Whale. — MORLAND,  Bolton,  Thrimby;  Bolton,  324. — Great 
I Strickland,  211;  Kingsmeabnrn,  178,  Little  Strickland,  98;  Mor- 
4 land,  273  ; Newby,  253;  Sleagil,  114;  Thrimby,  60  ; SHAP,.  828  ; 
S WIN  DALE,  Mardale  ; Hardendale,  Hegdale,  Keld,  part  of  Mar* 
dale,  Rayside,  Rosgill,  Szvindale,  Tailberd,  Thornshap,  Wetsled- 
dale,  Total  population,  6154. 


KENDAL  WARD. 

BETHAM.  WiTHERSLACK. — Betham,  668  ; Arnside,  Hale, 
Storth,  Whasset,  Farleton,  92;  Haverbrack,  92,  Dixes;  Methop  and 
Ulva,  90;  Witherslack,  306, — GRASMERE:  Ameleside,  Lang- 
DALE  ; Grasmere,  270  ; Langdales,  300  ; Rydal  and  Loughrigg,  in- 
cluding Clappersgate,  230  ; part  of  Ambleside,  205. — HEVER- 
SFIAM  : Crosthwaite  ; Crosthwaite  and  Lythe,  509 ; Hincaster, 
102;  I>evens,  442;  Beathw ait e green,  part  oi  Birgsteer,  and  of  SF 
zergh-f ell- side,  Millthorpe  and  Hevershain,  968  ; Akenthwaite, 
Roivel,  Woodho'use,  Preston-Richard,  296  ; Crooklands,  Endmoor 
and  Milton,  Ledgewick,  385  ; Stainton,  l6l. — KENDAL:  Burnes- 
head,  Crook,  Grayrigg,  Kelsington,  Ings,  Kentmere,  Ken- 
dal, Longsleddale,  Natland,  New-Hutton,  Old-Hutton, 
Selside,  Stavely,  Underearrow,  Winster;  Crook,  179;  Dilli- 

car. 
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car,  (which  is  in  Lonsdale-Ward,)  Doker,  65  ; Fawcet-Forest,  gl,  lies 
in  the  three  parishes  of  Kendal,  Shap,  and  Orton;  Garyrigg,  199; 
Helsington,  230  ; part  of  Brigsteer  ; Hugill,  237 ; Grassgarth,  hgSj 
Eeston,  Kentmere,  166  ; Kirkby  in  Kendah  6892>  including  the  town 
oi  Ke?idal  mid  Park  lands  ; Kirkiand,  1086  ; Lambrigg,  124;  Long* 
sleddale,  187;  Natland,  205  ; Nethergraveship,  37;  Nether-Stavely, 
131  ; New  Hutton,  125  ; Old  Hutton  and  Holmscales,  368  ; (Holm- 
scales  is  in  the  parish  of  Burton)  Over  Stavely,  324;  Staveley-headf 
Patton,  77;  Scalethwaiterigg,  Hay,  and  Hutton  i’  th’  Hay,  250; 
Skelsmergh,  247  ; Strickland-Kettel,  269  ; Strickland-Roger,  250  ; 
Underbarrow  and  Bradleyfieid,  376;  Nook,  Whinfell,  184;  Whit*, 
well  and  Selside,  192. — WINANDERMERE  : Troutbeck.  Ap*' 
plethwaite,  343  ; Orrest-Head,  Troutbeck,  310;  Undermilbeck* 
500;  Bowness,  Lindeth  Storrsy  and  WinsteVy  which  is  in  Kendal 
parish  ; Ambleside,  (part  of,)  333.-— Preston-Patrick>  the  parish  of,  in 
Burton,  335.  Total  inhabitants  19418. 

LONSDALE  WARD. 

BURTON. Preston-Patrick  ; Burton,  548  ; Claythorpey 

Holme,  226.  Preston  Patrick,  see  Kendal  Ward.  KIRKBY- 
LONSDALE. — Brabon,  Firbank,  Huttonroof,  Killington', 
Mansergh,  Brabon,  242  ; Beckfooty  Casterton,  266;  Firbank, 
190,  Hutton-Roof,  179;  CowhroWy  NewhiggeUy  Killington,  314; 
Kirkby- Lonsdale,  1283  ; Biggins,  Keartswick  and  Fearnside,  Lup-^ 
ton,  150;  Mansergh,  134;  Old-town,  Middleton,  303.  — Dillicar  in 
the  parish  of  Kendal,  77.  Total  of  population  3912;  and  of  the 
whole  county  41,223. 
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OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

BOOKS,  MAPS,  AND  VIEWS, 

THAT  HAVE  BEEN  PUBLISHED  IN 

Illustration  of  the  Topography^  Antiquities,  of  the 

COUNTY  OF  WESTMORLAND, 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Counties  of  Westmorland 
and  Cumberland,  by  Joseph  Nicholson,  Esq.  and  Richard  Burn, 
LL.  D.  in  two  volumes,  Vol.  I.  London,  Printed  for  W.  Strahan  ; 
andT.  Cadel,  in  the  Sti;and,  MDCCLXXVIIL”  Mr.  Nicholson, 
was  nephew  to  Dr.  Nicholson,  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  lived  at 
Hawksdale,  in  Cumberland.  These  gentlemen  drew  the  greater 
part  of  their  information  respecting  Westmorland  from  the  seven  fol- 
lowing sources  : 

1.  The  Ecclesiastical  Plistory  of  the  Deaneries  of  Kendal  and 
Lonsdale  from  “ Bishop  Gastralk’s  manuscript  account  of  the 
Diocese  of  Chester,  with  continuations  by  the  late  Commissary 
Stratford:  now  (1777)  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  James  Collinson 
of  Lancaster.” 

2.  Sir  Daniel  Fleming  of  Rydal,  Bart.  ‘‘  formed  a manuscript 
history  of  his  own  family  (and  incidentally  of  divers  other  families)  in 
two  volumes  4to.”  Amongst  his  other  collections  are  many  pedi- 
grees of  ancient  families,  marriage  settlements,  inquisitions  post  mor- 
tem, extracts  from  (he  records  in  London,  and  from  the  Bodleian  Li- 
brary at  Oxford,  and  degrees  in  courts  of  equity,  &c.  He  also  writ 
a srnall  manuscript  History  of  tFestmorland ; one  copy  whereof  is 
at  Rydal,  and  another  in  the  said  Bodleian  Library.” 

3.  Anne,  Countess  of  Pembroke,  &c.  employed  Roger  Dods- 
WORTH  in  preserving  public  office  copies  of  every  thing  that  could 
be  found  relating  to  any  of  her  ancestors,  the  Veteriponts,  and  Clif- 
fords. Tliese  were  engrossed  in  three  large  folio  volumes ; and  at 
present  are  in  the  library  at  Appleby  Castle.  She  also  employed  the 
learned  Hale  in  digesting  these  records  into  a history  of  her  an- 
cestors, from  tlie  hrst  Robert  de  Veteripont,  dov/n  to  her  own. 
time. 

4.  The  Rev.  Mach  el,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Kirkby-Thore,  wnth 
great  industry  and  perseverance  collected  materials  for  a Biistory  of 
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Westmorland ; and,  as  his  collections  multiplied,  for  Cumberland 
also.  These  at  his  death  he  left  to  Bishop  Nicholson,  with  a re- 
quest that  they  might  be  arranged  and  published.  But  the  bishop, 
according  to  a preface  he  prefixed  to  them,  finding  them  all  in 
loose  papers,  imperfect  and  undigested,  bound  them  in  six  volumes 
folio,  and  lodged  them  in  the  library  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
Carlisle. 


5.  The  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Deanery  of  Westmorland  was  i 
illustrated  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Todd,D.D. Vicar  of  Penrith,  in  an  His- 
torical Description  of  the  Diocese  of  Carlisle,  of  which  there  are  se-  ' 
veral  manuscript  copies,  in  one  large  folio  volume.  This  work  was  in-  i 
tended  for  publication,  but  never  finished.  ; 


6.  Christopher  Rawlinson,  Esq.  of  Cask  Hall,  Lancashire,  left 

a large  Collection  of  manuscripts  respecting  Westmorland,  Lan-  ! 
cashire,  and  Cumberland,  of  which  there  are  several  copies,  and  one  i 
atRydalHall.  a 

7.  James  Bird,  Esq.  of  Brougham-Hall,  made  an  alphabetical  ! 

digest  of  matters  concerning  the  several  manors,  &c.  in  this  county  held  i 
of  Appleby  Castle,  a copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the  collection  at 
RydalTIall ; but  his  large  collection  of  ancient  evidences  are  sup- 
posed  to  be  lost.  | 


The  Rev.  William  Hutton,  vicar  of  Betham,  compiled  a history 
of  that  parish,  which  is  preserved  in  the  vestry  there. 

This  county,  with  Cumberland,  was  visited  by  St.  George,  I6l5  ; 
and  by  Sir  William  Dugdale,  1664  and  1665. 

An  Essay  towards  a Natural  History  of  Westmorland  and  Cum- 
berland, wherein  an  account  is  given  of  tlie  several  mineral  and  surface 
productions,  with  some  directions  how  to  discover  minerals  by  the 
external  and  adjacent  strata,  and  upper  covers,  &c.  By  Thomas 
Robinson,  Rector  of  Ousby,  in  Cumberland.  London,  printed  for  J. 
L.  by  W.  Freeman,  at  the  Bible,  against  the  Middle  Temple  Gate,  in 
Fleet-street,  1709.”  8vo. 


I 


The  Philosophical  Transactions  contain  a letter  from  Mr.  Machel 
to  Sir  William  Dugdale,  “ On  a strange  well,  and  some  antiquities 
found  at  Kirkby there.’ ^ Dated  March  23,  1684.  VoJ.  XIV.  No.  158, 
p.  555. 

The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  has  the  following  papers : 1738,  p.  417, 
descriptions  and  drawings  of  two  broken  altars  at  Kirkbythore,  one 
of  which  is  also  mentioned  in  1753.  p.  270;  1745,  p.  625;  1746, 
p,  62,  Accounts  of  the  Movements  and  Operations  of  the  Armies  in 
the  Rebellion. — 1748,  Description  of  Winandermere. — 1753,  p.  370, 
Account  and  representation  of  a halo  formed  by  the  sun  in  a mist, 
sent  from  Kirkby  Lonsdale,  by  S.  Parrot  ; and  at  p.  270,  Descrip- 
tion and  Drawing  of  Kirkby  Lonsdale  bridge,  by  the  same  person. 
1754,  p.  230,  Description  of  Kirkby  Stephen. — 1755,  p.  272,  Ac- 
count of  Maidenway  and  Castle  by  Mr.  Pegge. — 1761,  p.  72,  Ac- 
count of  a Valley  “ about  a mile  from  Wildboar  Fell.”  by  J.  Har- 
ris.—1776,  p.  311.  Description  of  Foundation  and  Antiquities  in  a 
field  called  the  Quanips  in  Dalton  Hall  demesne,  near  Burton  in 
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Kendal. — 1794,  p.  326,  two  letters  on  the  natural  history  of  the  coun- 
try about  Kendal  and  Moricambe-bay. 

Description  of  the  rocks  and  holes  of  Stankthread-bridge,  by  G. 
Cooper. 

The  Magna  Britannia  printed,  in  which  the  places  described  are 
alphabetically  arranged,  contains  46  quarto  pages  respecting  this 
county. 

The  Roman  stations  and  antiquities  at  Brougham,  Kirkbythore, 
Crakenthorpe  Moor,  Brough,  Maiden  Castle,  Water  Crook  and  Am- 
bleside,  are  described  in  Horsley’s  Britannia  Romana,  and  given 
with  additions  in  Gough’s  Camden’s  Britannia. 

The  Monthly  Magazine  contains  Statistical  Accounts  of  the  follow- 
ing parishes  by  the  Rev.  John  Robinson,  of  Ravenstonedale.  Ashby, 
Vol.  XII.  p.  392;  Vol.  XIII.  p.  1 12.  — Crosbyravensworth,  Vol. 
•XIII.  p.  419  and  334. — Kirkby  Stephen,  Vol.  XVIII.  p.  103. — Or- 
ton, Vol.  XV.  p.  109  and4l6.  Descriptions  of  Fate  Hole,  Vol.  XIIL 
p.  112.  Vol.  XV.  p.  103. 

John  Gough,  Esq.  of  Middleshaw,  near  Kenda,l  published 
Twelve  Letters  in  the  Westmorland  Advertiser,  from  April  18  to 
July  4,  1812,  intituled  Historical  Remarks  on  the  Manners  of 
Westmorland,”  and  “ On  the  Progress  of  National  Refinement.” 
The  same  paper  also  contains  several  curious  essays  and  remarks  on  the 
antiquities  of  this  county. 

Pennant’s  ^‘Tour  in  Scotland”  describes  several  places  along  the 
western  side  of  the  county  ; and  his  “ Tour  from  Downing  to  Alston 
Moor  notices  the  most  remarkable  places  between  Kirkby  Lonsdale 
and  Gamont  bridge,  by  way  of  Brough  and  Appleby. 

The  Archaeologia  contains  an  account  of  a stone  hammer  found  near 
Heversham,  by  Mr.  Lobt,  1770,  Vol.  11.  p.  125. — Account  of 
opening  the  largest  harrows  on  Sandford  Moor,  in  a letter  from  the 
Rev.  William  Preston,  of  Warcop-hall,  to  Dr.  Lyttleton,  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  and  President  of  that  Society,  1766.  ib.  p.  273. 

Accounts  of  the  Earls  of  Ifestmorland  are  given  in  the  Magna 
Britannia,  Gough’s  Camden’s  Britannia;  in  Dugdale;  Bridge’s  edition 
of  Collins’  Peerage,  &c. 

Memoirs  of  the  Reign  of  James  the  Second.  By  Lord  John 
Viscount  Lowther  to  which  is  prefixed  the  Life  and  Character  of 
the  author.  York.  1808.  4to.  not  published. 

Dr.  John  Smith,  the  Edkor  of  St.  Bede’s  Works,  published  by 
his  son  John,  in  folio,  1722  ; and  his  brother  Dr.  Joseph  Smith, 
were  born  at  Lowther,  the  former  Nov.  10,  1659,  the  latter  Oct.  10, 
1670.  General  Dictionary. 

The  names  of  parishes  and  other  divisions  maintaining  their  poor 
separately  in  the  County  of  Westmorland,  with  the  population  ot  each; 
on  a plan  which  may  facilitate  the  execution  of  the  Poor  Laws,  and 
the  future  ascertainment  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  England. 
By  a Justice  OF  the  Peace  for  the  Counties  of  Westmorland  and 

VoL.  XV.  R Lancashire.” 
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Lancashire.”  Kendal,  Pennington  1812.  8 vo.  This  pamphlet  cor* 

rects  the  return  of  population  in  1801,  41,617  to  41,223. 

General  View  of  the  Agriculture  oi  the  County  of  Westmorland, 
with  observations  on  the  means  of  its  improvement.  By  Andrew 
Pringle.  Drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
and  internal  improvement.  Edinburgh.  1794.”  4to. 

Meterological  Observations  and  Essays.  By  John  Dalton, 
professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy  at  the  New  College, 
Manchester.  London.  1793,”  8vo.  This  work  contains  valuable  re- 
marks on  the  climate  of  Westmorland. 

Observations,  chiefly  Lithological,  in  a Tour  to  the  Lakes  of  West- 
morland and  Cumberland. 

An  Excursion  to  the  Lakes  in  Westmorland  and  Cumberland, 
August  1773.  Loud.  1774.”  8 vo.  Reprinted  with  a Tour  through 
part  of  the  Northern  Counties  in  the  Years  1773  and  1774.  By  Wil- 
liam Hutchinson.  Lend.  1776.”  8vo.  The  latter  edition  was 
accompanied  with  several  drawings  of  Camps,  Antiquities,  &c.  by 
the  author’s  brother,  and  engraved  by  Stevens. 

Observations  chiefly  relative  to  Picturesque  Beauty,  made  in 
the  Year  1772,  on  several  parts  of  England,  particularly  the  Moun- 
tains and  Lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmorland.  By  William 
Gilpin,  M.  A.  Second  Edit.  1788.”  8vo. 

West’s  **  Guide  to  the  Lakes  in  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and 
Lancashire.  Eighth  Edit.  1808.” 

A Survey  of  the  Lakes  in  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  Lan- 
cashire. By  James  Clarke.  Fol. 

A Descriptive  Tour  and  Guide  to  the  Lakes,  Caves,  Moun- 
tains, and  other  Natural  Curiosities  in  Cumberland,  Westmorland, 
and  Lancashire,  and  a part  of  the  West-Riding  of  Yorkshire.  By 
John  Housman.  Third  Edit.  Embellished  with  Engravings.  Car 
lisle.  1808.”  Octavo. 

A Description  of  Sixty  Studies  from  Nature,  etched  in  the  soft 
ground  by  William  Green  of  Ambleside,  after  drawings  made  by 
himself  in  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and  Lancashire,  comprising  a 
General  Guide  to  the  Beauties  of  the  North  of  England.  Lond. 
1810.”  2s.  6d.  With  the  Prints  Ten  Guineas. 

Descriptions  of  the  Lakes  are  also  contained  in  the  following  Works ; 
Mr.  Cray’s  Journal  in  a Letter  to  Dr.  Wharton,  Oct.  18,  1769.”-“ 
*•'  Young’s  Six'  Months’  Tour,  1770.” — “ Walker’s  Tour  to  the 
Lakes.  Lond.  1792.”  8vo. — “ A Fortnight’s  Ramble  to  the  Lakes,’^ 
in  1794,  8.VO. — “ Mrs.  Radcliffe’s  Tour.” — “ Espreella’s  Letters. 
By  Robert  Southey,”  3 vols.  12mo.  &c.  &c,  &c. 

Acts  of  Parliament  have  been  procured  for  enclosmgand  improving 
commons,  and  in  the  following  places:  Shap,  1767  ; Broughamelloor, 
1775  ; Mintsfeet,  in  the  parish  of  Kendal,  1811  ; Kirkbythore  Moor, 
A^c.  1811;  Clifton,  1811;  Cesterton,  1811';  Scalethwaiterigg,  Hay, 
and  Hutton  i’  th’  Hav,  1811. 

An 
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An  Act  for  making  and  maintaining  a Eoad  from  the  east  end  of 
a Close  called  Lords’- Close,  in  the  Parish  of  Brougham,  in  the  Count}' 
of  Westmorland,  into  the  Town  of  Penrith  in  the  County  of  Cumber- 
land, and  for  building  a Bridge  in  the  line  of  the  said  Koad  over  the 
river  Earnont,  which  divides  the  said  Counties  of  Westmorland  and 
Cumberland.  1812.”  The  bridge  erected  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act  consists  of  three  arches,  one  of  forty  five  feet,  and  two  of  forty 
feet  span  each.” 

Notices  of  Application  to  Parliament  for  enclosing  commons,  &c. 
in  the  following  places,  were  given  in  the  Westmorland  Advertiser, 
in  September  1812.  — Within  the  manors  and  townships  of  Preston- 
Patrick,  Holme,  Claythorpe,  and  Burton  in  Kendal : within  the  ma- 
nor and  township  of  Warcop:  within  the  manors  of  Sockbridge» 
Yanwath,  and  Eamont-Bridge  : within  the  manor  of  Whale:  within 
the  township  of  Hutton-Roof:  Commons,  Mosses,  &c.  at  Under- 
milbeck,  Winster,  and  Crook : and  for  draining,  and  otherwise  im- 
proving and  preserving,  a certain  tract  of  moss,  or  turbary-ground, 
within  the  townships  of  Bethom  and  Hale,  and  certain  other  places  in 
the  neighbourhood. 


MAPS,  VIEWS,  &c. 


In  1739  Buck  engraved  Plates  of  the  Castles  of  Appleby,  Brough, 
Brougham,  Harcla,  Kendal,  and  Pendraggon,  and  of  Shap  Abbey.  ^ 

Views  of  Winandermere,  near  Ambleside  ; and  Hawsv.’ater  Lake, 
near  Banton,  &c.  were  painted  by  Bellers,  and  engraved  by 
Chatelain,  Canot,  and  Muller  : the  figures  by  Boitard,  jum 
1753. 

In  Pennant’s  Tour  from  Downing  to  Alston,  Views  of  Kirkby- 
Stephen  Bridge,  Pendraggon  Castle,  Lamerside-hail,  Tombs  in  Kirk- 
by-Stephen  Church,  Church  of  Orton,  Church  of  Brough,  Appleby 
Castle,  Tombs  in  Appleby  Church. 

Grose’s  Antiquities  of  England:  Views  of  Brough  Castle,  Broug- 
ham Castle,  Shap  i\bbey. 

Amongst  Mr.  Farington’s  Views  of  the  Lakes,  engraved  by 
Byrne,  and  others,  are  the  following  thirteen  taken  in  Westmorland  : 
Rydal  Water;  Brathay-bridge,  near  Ambleside;  the  lower  Water- 
Fall  at  Rydal;  Rydal  looking  towards  Winandermere-Water ; Am- 
bleside; Windermere-Water  from  Giilhead  below  Bowness  ; Views 
across  Windermere-Water,  looking  over  the  great  island,  from  the 
hill  above  the  Ferry-house;  View  looking  down  Windermere  from 
above  Rayrig  ; the  Bridge  and  part  of  the  Village  of  Rydal;  the 
upper  end  of  Ullswater  ; the  lower  end  of  Ullswater;  the  Palace  of 
Patterdale ; Palterdale  irom  Martindale-fell. 

Green’s  “ Sixty  Studies  from  Nature,”  contains  thirty-six  frosL 
subjects  in  this  county,  viz. — Rothay-bridge,  near  Ambleside ; Am- 
bieside  from  the  Gale  ; Windermere  ; Cottage  at  Ambleside  ; Bark- 

E 2 Mill, 
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Mill,  Ambleside  ; Mills  in  Ambleside  ; Stockgill,  near  the  Salutation 
Inn,  Ambleside;  Stockgill,  Ambleside;  Cherry-tree,  in  Stockgill ; 
another  View  in  Stockgill;  Study  in  Stockgill;  Stockgill-force ; 
Pelter-bridgp,  Rydal ; Cottage  at  Rydal  ; Lower-fall,  at  Rydal ; 
Scene  near  Rydal-hall;  Windermere  from  Rydal-park  ; Rydal-water 
from  Rydal-park  ; Oak  in  Rydal-park  ; Scene  in  Rydal-park  ; Rocks 
on  Loughrigg-side  ; Goody-bridge,  in  Grasmere ; Bramergg-Gill ; Vale 
of  Langdale,  from  Bays-Brown ; Langdalepikes,  from  Oak-How  ; 
Row-Head,  in  Langdale;  Langdale-Head  ; Gimmer-Crag,  in  Lang- 
dale ; Dove-Crag,  in  Hartshope  ; the  Vale  of  Patterdale  ; Patterdale 
Church;  Yew-tree  in  Patterdale  Church-yard ; two  Views  of  Glen- 
coin  ; Haws  water. 

Arms  of  the  Flemings,  painted  on  glass  at  Rydal-hall,  were  en- 
graved by  Sandergucht,  1716. 

Plan  and  Elevation  of  Lowther-Hall.  V.  Brit.  ii.  78,  79.  Plan  of 
Lord  Lonsdale’s  Gardens  at  Lowther-Hall,  ibid.  iii.  76.  View  of 
Lowther-hall,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Hannon  at  Spring-gardens,  1770. 

Fantaisie,  a Villa  in  the  great  Island  of  Winandermere,  by  John 
Place  ; exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  1775. 

View  of  Windermere  Lake,  from  Furness-fell,  by  John  Feary, 
exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  1776. 

The  North-West  Prospect  of  Whinfield-Forest  in  the  County  of 
Westmorland,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Thanet,  six  miles  west  of  Ap- 
pleby ; w'ith  an  exact  representation  of  that  most  wonderful  and  sur- 
prising large  Oak-tree,  which,  'to  most  persons  in  the  north,  is  well 
known  by  the  name  of  The  Three  Brethren  Tree  ; with  an  historical 
description  thereof,  by  William  Todd,  formerly  of  Moorhouses,  in 
the  said  county.”  O’Neal,  del.  Parker,  sculp.  There  is  also  an 
Engraving  of  a large  Beech-tree,  in  Penwood,  Berks,  from  a drawing 
by  Mr.  Todd. 

Saxton’s  Map,  by  A.  Rither,  1576,  includes  Cumberland,  but 
omits  the  Wards,  which  Speeds,  1610,  inserts,  with  a plan  of  Ken- 
dal. The  British  Atlas,  1760,  also  unites  the  same  counties  in  one 
map. 

A New  Survey,  in  four  sheets,  by  Mr.  Ainslie,  1768,  on  a scale 
of  an  inch  to  a mile,  engraved  by  T.  Jefferies,  Geographer  to  His 
Majesty,  1770. 

Westmorland  divided  into  its  Wards,  drawn  and  engraved  for 
Dr.  Burn’s  History  of  that  County.  By  Thomas  Kitchen,  Sen. 
Hydrographer  to  his  Majesty.” 

A New  Map,  &c.  London  : printed  for  C.  Smith,  No.  172, 
Strand,  January  6,  1804,  second  edition,  corrected  to  1808.” 


The  Editor  of  the  preceding  account  of  Westmorland  begs  the  ac- 
ceptance of  his  most  grateful  acknowledgements  of  obligation  for 

valuable 
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valuable  communications,  assistance,  or  facilities  in  procuring  informa» 
tion,  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale;  the  Rev.  George 
Barrington,  Rector  of  Sedgefieid,  and  Prebendary  of  Durham  ; Ro“ 
bert  Smirk e.  Esq.  Albany,  London  ; Mrs.  Atkinson,  of  Temple^ 
Sowerby  ; and  her  son,  Matthew  Atkinson,  Esq.  of  Carhill,  in  the 
County  of  Durham  ; George  Gibson,  Esq.  Crosbyravensworth  ; th$; 
Rev.  Dr.  Robinson,  of  Ravenstonedaie  ; the  Rev.  John  Waller,  Rec-* 
tor  of  Sulhainstead,  Berks,  and  Master  of  Appleby-School ; the  Rev» 
J.'L.  Leech,  M.  A.  Vicar  of  Askham  ; the  Rev.  J.  Pearson,  Vicar  of 
Bampton ; the  Rev.  Edmund  Law,  Vicar  of  Whittingham,  North- 
umberland ; Alderman  Pennington,  of  Kendal ; Mr.  Harrison,  Sur» 
geon,  Kendal ; and  of  Mr.  Hutton,  of  the  Museum,  Keswick, 
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THE  COUNTY  OF  WESTMORLAND, 


Market-Towns  in  small  capitals. 


A. 

Abbey  ofshap,  137. 

Abbot-hall,  193, 

Acornbank,  92. 

Addison,  Lancelot,  147o 
Agriculture,  7-- 13. 

Airey,  Adam,  l09. 

Henry,  211, 

Aiswater,  30. 

Ambleside,  218. 

Araboglana,  220. 

Amusements,  48. 

Angle-tarn,  30. 

Antiquities,  General,  107,  110,  133, 
139,  147, 152, 155,  157,  158, 162, 
163,  164,  180,  181. 

Roman,  79,  83,  84,  90, 

92,  94,  96,  101,  158,  204,  207, 
219. 

Appelbischire,  1. 

Appleby,  67™85. 

Castle,  72. 

—  Roger  de,  85. 

—  — Thomas  de,  ib, 

Applethwaite,  215. 

Arnside-tower,  228. 

Arthur’s  round-table.  111. 

Arvel  bread,  47. 

Ashy,  17,  151. 

Askham,  120. 

Askew,  family  of,  234. 

Assizes,  71. 

Atkinson,  Captain,  70,  171. 
Aynesbergh,  148, 


B 

Balnbridge,  Cardinal,  1.57. 
Bampton,  131. 

Baring-out,  5l. 

Barlow,  Thos.  79,  151. 

Barton,  107. 

^attlebergh,  32. 

Battle-place,  197. 

Barons  of  Kendal,  181. 

Westmorland,  53« 

Beacon  Orton,  1 49. 

Whimfel,  207. 

Bedell,  Bishop,  78, 

Bellfield,  215. 

Bellingham,  family  of,  195,  201, 
208,  209,  224. 

Bere,  47. 

Berwick,  John  and  Peter,  229. 
Berwise,  81. 

Betha,  25. 

Bethara,  226. 

Black-dub,  141. 

Bleatarn,  157. 

Bondgate,  81. 

Bolton,  143. 

Border-service,  5. 

Borrowbridge,  207. 

Bowfell,  41 . 

Bower,  45. 

Brampton,  86. 

Brand  rethstoae,  150, 

Brathay  river,  32. 

Brathwaite  family,  208,  209,  218. 
Breck’s-hall,  154- 

Brigantia. 
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Brigantia,  1. 

Broadwater,  29. 

Brough,  168 — 162. 

Brougham,  97  j castle,  100  ^ family, 
108,  hall,  ib. 

Brovacum,  97. 

Brovanaca?,  88. 

Bri-fevn,  Dr,.  142. 

Buley  Castle,  144. 

Bulness,  214. 

Burn,  John,  148. 

— — ilichard,  171. 

Burneshead,  209. 

Burton,  157. 

Burton-  in  Kendal,  228, 
Burrans-Ring,  2l9. 

Byndlose,  family  of,  201. 

c. 

Calgarth,  2i6. 

Callierde,  16. 

Camps,  ancient,  94,  110,  160,  152, 
157,  164,  219. 

Canal,  Kendal,  22. 

Carhullan,  133. 

Carl-lofts,  139. 

Castle-folds,  150. 

hill,  228. 

How,  150. 

■  Hows,  207. 

■  How-hill,  197. 

■  Steads,  205. 

Cascades,  25,  200,  218,  221,  225. 
Casterton,  233. 

St.  Catharine’s-brow,  215. 

Cattle,  12. 

Chambers,  Ephraim,  200,  223. 
Chambre,  family  of,  193. 

Chart,  35. 

Charles  If,  atBlackdub,  145. 
Chimnies,  44, 

Circles  of  stones,  110,  130,  133,  140, 
Claythorpe-clints,  230. 

Ciiburn,  118. 

ClitFord  family,  55 — 66. 

Clifton,  115. 

Climate,  6.  * 

Clints,  147. 

Close,  Nicholas,  151. 

Clothing,  45. 

Coal,  18,  231. 

Cochin,  William,  2.30, 

Cock-penny.  51. 

Cockstones,  130. 

Codale,  135.  I 

t 
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Coins,  Roman,  22,  158,  198,  204, 
218,219. 

Colby,  ^1. 

Collinsoh,  Peter,  212» 

Concangium,  203. 

Coney- beds,  205. 

Copper,  16. 

Cork-lad  of  Kentmere,  21 1. 

Coinage,  3. 

Cow-tax,  4. 

Crakenthorpe,  83. 

Richard,  96. 

Crawdundale-wath,  ib. 

Crook-hall,  213. 

Crosby-Garret,  134. 

— Ravenswortb,  144. 

Crossfell,  39. 

Crosthwaite,  226. 

Culwen,  Patric  de,  132. 

Cundwick,  213. 

Curwen’s  island,  32. 

D. 

Dalluni  Tower,  224,  228. 

Dalston  family,  92,  142,  172. 

Dawes,  Lancelot,  109. 

Dawson,  Bishop,  195, 

Denham,  John,  65. 

Dictis,  221. 

Docker,  206. 

Dockwray-hail,  193. 

. Douglas-fng,  81. 

Druid’s  Cross,  130. 

Duckett  family,  142,  206,  207. 
Dufton,  18,  85. 

Dunfelt  mines,  17. 

Danmelwraise,  223. 

Dwelling-houses,  43. 

E. 

Eagle-crag,  18. 

Roman,  219. 

Eamont,  24. 

Eden,  23. 

Elding,  43. 

Elterwater,  38. 

Engain  family,  115. 

Entrochi,  2l. 

Epitaphs,  76,  77,  108,  109,  131,  135, 
166. 

F. 

Farms,  size  of,  7. 

Farlton-knot,  230. 

Farns,  Bishop,  226. 

Feasts, 
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Feasts,  48.  ^ 

Feudal  policy,  5. 

Fiendsfell,  39/ 

Fig-sue,  47. 

Folds  in  the  Wood,  133. 

Food,  47. 

Fossils,  21. 

Fothergill  family,  181. 

Fleming  family,  222. 

Fraud  and  perjuries,  causes  of  enact- 
ing the  statute  of,  218. 

Furniture,  45. 

G. 

Galacum,  221. 

Gallow-hill,  178,217. 

Gaol,  Appleby,  71,  83. 

Kendal,  196. 

Garthorne,  152. 

Gibson,  Edmund,  132,  134. 

— Thomas,  133. 

Gilforth  Spout,  200. 

Gilpin,  Bernard,  211. 

Godmond-hall,  209. 

Gondsike,  150, 

Grange,  95. 

Grayrigg,  207- 
Grasmere,  37,  221. 

Granite,  15. 

Greenside- mines,  18. 

Green*castle,  94. 

Grimes-hill,  234. 

Grisdale-tarn,  30. 

Guggleby-stone,  l39 
Gunnerkeld-btom,  39,  40. 

H. 

Hackthorpe,  128. 

Hallan,  43. 

Hammer,  a stone,  226. 

Harcia,  Andrew  de,  168. 
Hartley-Castle,  168. 

Hartshorn-tree,  105, 

Hartsop,  18. 

Hausewater,  38, 

Haver,  47. 

Haverbrack,  228. 

Heck,  43. 

Hellebeck-hall,  162. 

Helm,  2(>5. 

Helmwind,  40. 

Helton-bacon,  84. 

Cop-stone,  130. 

Flecket,  13’ 

Vou  XV. 


Helslack-mosses,  228. 

Helvellyn,  41. 

Hencastre,  225. 

Helsington,  201. 

Heversham,  221. 

High  street,  41. 

Hobthurst,  44. 

Hoff,  81. 

Hogarth,  William,  139. 

Holmscales,  231. 

Honeywood  family,  74,  95. 

Hospitals,  80,  82,  157,  195,  196* 

Ho wgill- Castle,  93. 

Hugill,  212. 

Hutton,  Old  and  New,  206. 

Hutto n-rcof,  234. 

I. 

Ings,  212. 

Inscriptions,  Roman,  79,  80,  90,  94, 
96,  101,  204,  106. 

K. 

Kabergh,  171. 

Kelds,  on  lakes,  29. 

KexNdal,  19 ; Book-club,  197  j 
bridge,  ib.  ; castle,  198  ; cottons, 
391;  Court  of  Conscience,  393; 
Chronicle,  197;  church,  194; 
dukes  of,  201;  earls  of,  ib. ; fairs, 
197  ; market,  ib. ; population  of, 
193;  Richard  de,  199;  schools, 
194,  196 ; workhouse,  ib, 

Kent,  24. 

Kentraere,  3l,  210. 

Kepel-cove-tarn,  30. 

Kirkbergh,  85. 

Kirkby-Lonsdale,  231, 

Stephen,  164. 

Kirkstead,  225. 

Kirkstone,  ll5. 

Kistvaen,  148,  150. 

Kitridding,  231. 

Knights’-fee,  4* 

Knock,  86. 

L. 

Labour,  12. 

Lakes,  26—39. 

Lambrig,  17,  206. 

Lamerside-hall,  176. 

Lancaster  family,  93,  108,  183,  221, 

222. 

William,  109. 

Langbaiue  Guard,  109. 

Langhorne,  John  and  William,  109, 
171. 

S Langton, 
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Langton,  84. 

Law,  Bishop,  132. 

Leacet-colliery,  18. 

Lead  mines,  17. 

Leather  money,  208. 

Laybourne  family,  208,  213. 

Levens,  224. 

Libraries,  132,  206. 

Lime,  9,  11. 

Long-sled  dale,  210. 

Lowther,  119;  castle,  124  ; deriva- 
tion of,  118  ; family,  118 — 124; 
manor,  127;  river,  23;  village, 
126. 

Lumley-Fee,  185. 

Lune,  24. 

Lune-Forest,  18. 

Lythe,  226. 

M. 

Machel  family,  83. 

Maiden-castle,  162. 

_ — hold,  83. 

— — way,  22,  91. 

Mallerstang,  17,  176. 

Manners  and  customs,  42. 

Marble,  42,  129. 

Marie,  11. 

Marquis-fee,  182. 

Martindale,  114. 

Marton,  86. 

St.  Mary^  Holme,  34. 

Maxima  Cresariensis,  1. 
Mayborough,  112. 

Meaburn,  King’s,  143. 

Maud’s,  146. 

Measand,  18,  132. 

Melkanthorpe,  129. 

Mell-fell,  84. 

Middleton-hall,  234. 

Milbourne,  95. 

Military  tenure,  3. 

Mills,  John,  132,  141. 

Milthorpe,  224-. 

Mint,  24.  , 

Monkhouse,  Richard,  79,  171. 
Morland,  141. 

Moor,  Giles,  234. 

Moricambe-bay,  25. 

Morville  family,  53. 

Mountains,  41. 

Mur  ton,  84. 

Musgrave,  Great,  155. 

Musgrave  family,  165. 

— Little,  154, 


N. 

Nateby,  173. 

Natland,  203. 

Newbiggen,  95. 

Newby  stones,  143. 

Nichol,  Sir  Augustine,  194. 

Ninekirks,  104. 

Noutegeld,  3,  128, 

o. 

Obelisk  in  Kendal,  197. 

Oddendale,  148. 

Old-church,  33. 

Orrnshead,  154. 

Ortov,  148. 

Scar,  17. 

P. 

Paintings,  73,  92,  126,  203. 

Parr  family,  183,  194. 

Catharine,  183,  202. 

Pate-hole,  152. 

Pattinson,  William,  79. 

Patton,  209- 
Patterdale,  114. 
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This  County  has  been  so  methodically  delineated  by  the  late 
Dr,  Nash,  on  a general  plan,  and  some  of  its  most  interesting  out- 
lines so  well  described  in  detail  by  Green,  in  his  Survey  of  the  city 
of  Worcester,  Tindal  in  his  Evesham,  and  many  of  our  modern 
Tourists,  that  it  may  well  be  asked,  What  is  left  for  their  suc- 
cessors, but  to  tread  in  their  footsteps  V*  It  must  be  recollected, 
however,  that  some  years  have  intervened  since  the  latest  of 
these  publications  made  its  appearance,  that  many  alterations 
and  some  improvements  have  since  that  taken  place ; and  also, 
that  of  what  has  already  been  written,  though  the  greatest  part 
of  it  may  be  useful  to  local  residents,  and  to  those  requiring  re- 
ference, still  much  must  be  of  a nature  unsought  for  by  general 
readers,  and,  in  fact,  totally  unconnected  with  the  beauties  of 
the  county. 

Impressed  with  these  ideas,  the  principal  objects  of  the  editor 
of  this  part  of  the  work,  both  in  his  personal  survey  of  the  county 
itself,  and  in  a long  course  of  research  through  all  the  various 
public  and  private  libraries  of  the  metropolis,  have  been  to  exa- 
mine every  thing,  as  far  as  possible,  himself ; to  compare  things  as 
they  now  are,  with  their  descriptions ; to  detect  error  where  it  may 
have  taken  place ; to  ascertain  what  has  been  described,  and  is  no 
longer  in  existence ; and  by  adding  events  and  descriptions  of  a 
later  date,  to  give  as  much  novelty  to  the  subject  as  it  is  suscep- 
tible of,  and  is  compatible  with  accuracy.  How  far  he  may  have 
succeeded  in  these  objects,  he  must  leave  to  the  candour  of  his 
readers. 
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Geographical  Extent  and  Divisions. 

It  is  rather  surprising  in  the  present  improved  state  of  mathe-^ 
matical  knowledge,  that  the  precise  superficial  admeasurement  of 
any  of  our  counties  should  be  involved  in  doubt,  and  that  the 
wide  difl'erence  between  the  various  accounts  should  oblige  us 
to  suspect  them  all  of  inaccuracy.  Such,  however,  is  the  case 
with  respect  to  Worcestershire,  and  we  must  therefore  be  content 
with  stating  the  various  opinions,  for  such  they  seem  to  be,  and 
nothing  more ; with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  an  estimate  deli- 
vered in  to  parliament  in  1805. 

The  situation  of  the  county  is  completely  inland,  and  very 
near  to  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  with  Herefordshire  separating 
it  from  Wales  on  the  south-west;  Shropshire  laying  to  the  north- 
west; Staffordshire  bounding  it  on  the  north;  AVarwickshire 
stretching  to  the  east ; and  Gloucestershire  on  the  south.  In  lati- 
tude, it  extends  from  52'’  to  52®  30'  north ; and  its  longitude  is  froia 
I®  30'  to  2®  30'  west.  It  is  altogether  of  a very  irregular  shape, 
having  on  every  side*  detached  parts  surrounded  by  other  coun- 
ties ; and  in  some  instances,  parts  of  other  counties  completely 
insulated  withiil  it : and  though  its  circumference,  not  allowing  for 
irregularities,  cannot  be  estimated  at  more  than  124  miles,  yet, 
if  the  boundary  line  was  to  be  precisely  measured,  it  would  be 
nearly  twice  that  computation.  The  measurement  which  Dr. 
Nash  has  given  in  his  Survey,  and  which  the  continuator  of 
Camden  has  followed,  states  its  extreme  length  from  Chasely  in 
the  south-west,  to  Yardley  in  the  north-east,  to  be  about  forty- 
three  miles,  whilst  the  shortest  line  along  the  Severn  fe  not  more 
than  thirty  miles,  giving  a medium  of  about  thirty-six  miles  in 
length  ; and  the  extreme  breadth  from  Oldberroio  in  the  east,  to 
Berringtou  near  Tenbury  in  the  west,  is  estimated  at  thirty-four 
nuies;  the  shortest  line  from  Atch  Bench  to  Malvern  may  be 
about  eighteen ; and  tlie  mean  is  taken  at  twenty-six  miles. 

From. 
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From  this  it  is  computed  that  the  body  of  the  county  contains 
936  square  miles,  equal  to  599,040  acres ; whilst  the  detached 
parts  being  estimated  at  19,200,  the  whole  is  stated  to  amount  to 
618,240  acres.  If  the  measurement  from  Caryl’s  map  be  taken  as 
a standard,  the  mean  length  would  be  no  more  than  thirty,  and 
the  breadth  twenty-five  miles,*  giving  a superficies  of  480,000 
acres ; but  the  official  estimate  laid  before  Parliament  reduces 
its  contents  to  431,360  acres.  Without  presuming  to  decide  be- 
tween accounts  so  very  contradictory,  we  shall  merely  state  that 
two-thirds  of  its  superficies  lie  on  the  eastern  side,  and  one-third 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Severn : and  that  at  the  present  day 
it  contains  one  city,  eleven  market-towns,  perhaps  300  villages  and 
hamlets,  (some  accounts  say  500,)  and  152  parishes,  including  one 
bishopric  and  three  boroughs : the  whole  being  divided  into  the 
five  hundreds  of  Oswaldeslowe,  which  occupies  the  centre  and 
different  detached  parts ; Halfshire  on  the  north-east;  Blaken- 
HURST  on  the  south-east ; Pershore  on  the  south  and  south- 
west; and  Doddingtree  on  the  western  side  of  the  county. 
Its  towns,  besides  the  city  of  Worcester,  are,  Evesham,  Droit- 
wich,  and  Bewdley,  which  return  members  to  parliament ; and 
the  market-towns  of  Upton,  Tenhury,  Kidderminster,  Dudley, 
Stourbridge,  Bromsgrove,  Pershore,  and  Shipston-upon- Stour. 
The  particulars  of  which  divisions  will  be  detailed  more  at  length 
in  the  progress  of  the  Survey. 

History,  British,  Roman,  and  Saxon,  &c. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Worcestershire  has  been  a sub- 
ject of  considerable  dispute ; and  indeed  it  must  be  confessed, 
from  the  irregular  orthography  of  the  early  writers,  and  from  the 
various  names  bestowed  upon  it  by  its  different  possessors,  that 
the  grounds  for  conjecture  upon  this  subject  are  but  indefinite, 
Camden  tells  us,  that  the  second  part  of  the  country  of  the  Cor- 
navii  has  now  changed  its  name  to  Worcestershire,  whose  iniiU’ 

A 2 bitants. 
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bitants,  with  others  round  about,  were  called  in  Bede’s  time,  be- 
fore England  was  divided,  Wiccii;  and  he  adds,  that  if  this 
name  does  not  come  from  the  winding  river,  whose  banks  they 
inhabit,  (the  creeks  of  a river  being  called  by  the  Saxons  wic,J 
it  seems  derived  from  the  saltpits,  which  in  the  old  English 
language  are  called  Wiches.  But  other  etymologies  have  been 
adduced  from  the  name  of  its  city  ; for  we  are  told  that  the  Welch 
gave  it  the  name  of  Caerwrangon,”  or  the  fortified  city;  and 
that  the  Saxons  wrote  it  Wiga-erne”,  or  the  Warrior’s  Lodge. 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  have  been  the  Branogenium  of  the 
Romans,  which  Horseley"^'  however  asserts  to  have  been  Ludlow ; 
blit  he  acknowledges  that  Ravennas  applies  that  name  to  Wor- 
cester, at  the  same  time  that  he  uses  Sarva”  for  Sabrina, 
The  name  of  Caer  Guarangon,”  is  to  be  found  in  an  old  British 
writer  ;f  and  some  of  those  who  wrote  soon  after  him,  particularly 
Alfred  of  Beverley,  and  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  are  of  opinion 
that  the  name  applies  to  Worcester ; whilst  in  Domesday -book  it 
appears  to  have  had  the  appellation  of  Wirecestre and  its 
present  Latin  name  is  Wigornia.”  It  is  therefore  now  gene- 
rally adopted  r-rs  an  opinion,  that  the  present  name  is  a corruption 
from  that  in  Domesday-book,  which  again  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon ; but  it  is  rather  curious,  in  this  search  after  etymologies^ 
tliat  nobody  has  ever  supposed  it  possible  that  the  forest  of  Wyre 
may  have  extended  to  the  southward  on  Severn’s  banks ; and 
that  Wire-Cestre”  may  have  signified  the  Camp,  or  Castle  of 
the  Wyre, 

The  early  history  is  as  obscure  as  the  origin  of  the  name;  but 
we  may  conclude  that  this  county  was  not  unknown  to  the  Bhce^ 
nicians  in  theit  visits  to  Britain,  a supposition  naturally  arising 
from  a fact  stated  by  Dr.  Nash,  that  in  the  year  1752,  a very  sin- 
gular and  rare  piece  of  antiquity  was  discovered  at  Hagley  in 
tlte  northern  part  of  the  county,  at  a considerable  depth  in  a rag- 
stone quarry  wiiliin  the  park,  consisting  of  a small  image  of  stone, 
about  two  inches  in  length,  being  a very  rude  figure  of  a man, 

but 
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but  ending  in  a term.  This  was  submitted  to  the  inspection  of 
the  ablest  antiquaries  of  the  time,  who  were  of  opinion,  from  its 
being  too  rude  for  a Roman  artist,  that  it  must  h»ave  been  Phoe- 
nician ; for  British  it  could  not  lie,  as  the  ancient  British  religion 
admitted  of  no  idolatry ; and  it  is  further  deserving  of  remark, 
that  this  image  agreed  in  all  respects  v^ith  the  Teraphim  men- 
tioned in  Scripture. 

Of  the  Roman  history  of  tliis  county  we  know  but  little.  Dr. 
Nash  merely  says,  that  among  the  Romans,  what  is  now  called 
Worcestershire,  was  probably  in  .the  district  belonging  to  the 
CornarAi,  or  perhaps  the  JDoImni  he  adds,  that  from  its  being 
a low  woody  country,  it  was  very  little  known  to  that  cautious 
and  warlike  people.  Horseleyi  observes,  that  Ptoiemy  takes  no 
notice  of  any  part  of  this  county;  and  he  adds,  that  it  is  not 
traced  or  crossed  in  Antoninus’ s Itinerary,  the  nearest  part  being 
in  the  I3th  Iter  from  Glecum,  or  Gloucester,  to  Ariconium  near 
to  the  present  Ross.  Yet  Hoiseley  acknowledges  afterwards,  on 
tlie  authority  of  Dion  and  Suetonius,  that  “ Ostorius  being 
made  Proprietor  of  Britain,  found  atiairs  there  much  in  confusion, 
the  enemies  having  made  inroads  into  the  territories  of  the  Ro- 
man allies.  Ostorius  takes  at  once  the  readiest  Cohorts ; kill* 
those  who  resist;  and  pursues  those  who  were  dispersed,  to  pre- 
vent their  gathering  to  a body  again.  He  disarms  the  suspected, 
builds  forts,  and  posts  his  forces  upon  the  rivers  Antona,  (Avon) 
and  Sabrina,  to  keep  in  the  enemy. On  a geographical  view 
of  these  two  rivers,  it  is  evident  that  the  Roman  army  must  have 
been  in  Worcestershire;  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  Gale,  in 

A 3 his 

* Respecting  the  Dobuni,  we  find  some  notices  in  Bertram’s  edition, 
p.  24,  of  a work  “ De  Situ  Britannia,”  written  by  liicardiis  Cormensis,  a 
monk  of  Cirencester.  He  says,  “ Urbes  Dobunornm  erant  Solinde,  Braiwgena 
^c\  sinistram  Sabrinae  ripam,  Alauna  et  cui  reliquiae  nomea  laudemque  debent, 
Corinuiii,  urbs  perspicabdis,  opus,  ut  tradunr.  Vespasiani  Ducis.”  Fri.ra  the 
first  two  of  these  towns  being  described  as  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Severn, 
it  has  been  conjectured,  with  some  appearance  of  reason,  that  they  were 
Droilunch  and  WorceUer. 
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' his  work  on  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  page  150,  where  he  as- 
serts, that  Sabrina  is  the  Severn,  which  is  clear,  both  from  the 
legendary  story,  noticed  by  Milton,  in  his  Comus,  and  the  affinity 
of  names,  as  well  as  from  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  *.  He  is  also 
of  opinion,  that  Antona  must  be  Avon,  though  some  have  written 
the  ancient  name  Aufona,  which  is  changed  into  Aboiia,  by  the 
anonymous  writer  of  Ravennas. 

The  Roman  roads,  whose  vestiges  are  also  to  be  discovered  in 
the  county,  are  a convincing  proof  that  Worcestershire  partook, 
in  common  with  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  of  that  civilization, 
which  always  then  accompanied  the  sword  of  conquest.  Accord- 
ing to  the  observation  of  several  antiquarians,  we  must  give  a 
Roman  origin  to  a raised  way  on  the  edge  of  the  county  between 
Worcester  and  Alcester,  in  Warwickshire,  called  the  Ridge- 
way and  also  to  a paved  way  from  Kenchester,  leading  to  a pas- 
sage over  the  river  Lug,  and  thence  towards  Ledbury,  pointing 
to  Worcester.  Salmon  also  asserts,  that  there  is  a Roman  way 
from  Worcester,  crossing  Shropshire,  and  a road,  or  fosse,  run- 
ning through  Blockley  parish.  That  the  Romans  must  have  been 
in  W orcestershire,  is  also  proved  from  other  traces  of  their  roads. 
The  Consular  way,  or  Ikening  Street,  passes  from  Alcester, 
through  Alvechurch  parish,  into  Staffordshire,  and  again  appears 
at  Shipley,  in  Bromsgrove;  and  another  passes  through  Hagley 
Common,  which  now  bears  the  name  of  the  King^s  Head  Land, 
but  is  supposed  by  Nash  to  have  been  more  probably  anciently 
called  the  Portway,  as  in  a court  roll  of  the  Manor  of  Clent, 
temp.  Eliz.  mention  is  made  of  a road,  styled  the  Portway,  in 
the  Lord^s  Waste.” 

It  is  also  recorded  in  Nash,  that  at  Hagley,  several  coins  of 
the  lower  empire  have  been  found,  particularly  in  the  fields  ad- 
joining to  the  large  camp,  on  Witchbury  Hill,  where  about  forty 
years  ago,  an  earthen  pot  filled  with  them,  was  taken  out  of  a pool 
on  the  side  of  the  hill.  In  1736,  a farmer,  stubbing  up  an  old 

tree,  which  grew  on  the  hill,  very  near  Witchbury  Camp,  dis- 
covered 
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»cv)vered  an  iron  chain,  almost  rotten  with  age  and  rust,  in  which 
hung,  as  in  a sling,  a round  stone,  about  the  size  of  a man^s  head, 
a groove  being  cut  quite  round  the  stone,  the  more  commodious!  y 
to  receive  the  chain.  On  Clent  Heath,  about  a mile  and  a half 
below  Witchbury,  are  five  barrows,  which  were  perhaps  thrown 
up  by  the  Romans,  the  constant  tradition  of  the  inhabitants  as- 
signing them  to  that  people.  One  of  these  was  opened  some 
years  ago,  and  contained  a considerable  quantity  of  burnt  wood 
and  ashes,  at  the  depth  of  fourteen  feet.  Two  others  have  been 
since  opened,  in  one  of  which,  at  about  the  depth  of  two  feet,  ex- 
actly in  the  centre,  wa^s  discovered  an  urn,  filled  with  small  hu- 
man bones,  very  white,  to  the  quantity  of  two  quarts.  The  urn 
was  broke  all  to  pieces  by  the  workman's  spade,  and  appeared 
to  be  of  very  coarse  ill  burnt  clay.  At  about  the  depth  of  two 
feet  lower,  on  the  west  side  of  this  tumulus,  was  a large  quantity 
of  burnt  wood,  bones,  ashes,  &c.  The  inhabitants  of  Clent  and 
Hagl-ey  talk  ©f  an  engagement  which  happened  on  the  spot,  be- 
tween the  Romans  and  Britons ; these  may  have  been  the  places  of 
sepulture  of  those  who  fell.^' 

Stukely  also  tells  us  *,  that  a Roman  road  goes  from  Worces- 
ter, along  the  river  to  Upton,  where  antiquities  have  been  dis- 
covered, and  which  town  he  supposes  to  have  been  the  Ypocessa^^ 
of  the  Romans ; from  thence  it  goes  to  Tewkesbury,  where  it 
meets  with  the  Ricning’^  street  way.  If  to  all  this  we  add, 
that  other  ancient  writers  have  asse’rted,  that  Worcester  was 
founded  by  Constantins  Chlorus,  to  prevent  the  incursions  <of  the 
Britons,  we  cannot  refuse  our  assent  to  the  belief,  that  Wor- 
cestershire was  well  known  to,  though  perhaps  not  totally  oc- 
cupied by,  that  enterprising  people.  We  come  now  to  a period  of 
rather  more  certainty,  for  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans  from 
this  island,  the  dispirited  inhabitants,  in  order  to  save  themselves 
from  the  oppressions  of  the  Scots  and  Piets,  invited  the  Saxons 
to  their  assistance,  who  began  to  settle  here  about  the  year  450, 
but  did  not  get  possession  of  the  interior  of  the  island  for  some 

A 4 years 


* Stykeley’s  Itinerary,  V9I.  I,  p.  65. 
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years  after,  when  they  established  the  Kingdom  of  Mercia,  in 
which  Worcestershire  was  included.  At  this  time  indeed,  this 
country  must  have  suffered  much,  from  the  contests  between  the 
expatriated  Britons  and  the  invaders;  for  the  former  on  being 
expelled  from  the  low  and  fertile  lands,  retired  across  the  Severn 
into  Wales,  whose  almost  inaccessible  mountains  and  passes,  they 
not  only  guarded  against  Saxon  encroachment,  but  they  also  en- 
deavoured at  different  times  to  regain  the  seats  of  their  ances- 
tors, and  thus  made  the  frontier  counties  the  seat  of  war  and  de- 
vastation. It  is  unnecessary  to  recount  from  the  History  of 
England,  the  well-known  facts,  that  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  cen- 
turies the  greatest  part  of  this  island  suffered  much  from  the 
predatory  assaults  of  the  Danes ; nor  is  it  necessary  to  record, 
that  Worcestershire  was  often  the  scene  of  deadly  contests.  If 
any  thing  was  wanting  to  confirm  the  facts  related  by  our  va- 
rious historians,  a proof  would  be  found  in  Nash^s  Survey,  where 
it  is  mentioned,  that  about  two  centuries  past,  in  a field  in  the 
parish  of  Crowle,  adjoining  to  Hodington,  there  was  discovered  a 
stone  coffin,  lined  witli  lead,  containing  the  mouldering  bones  of  a 
man,  together  with  an  earthen  pitcher,  or  urn,  at  the  head  of  it. 
These  were  supposed,  at  the  time,  to  have  been  the  relics  of 
some  Danish  warrior,  who  had  fallen  in  battle ; an  opinion  which 
seems  to  * be  confirmed  by  the  quantities  of  bones  frequently 
ploughed  up  around  this  place,  and  by  the  traces  of  fortifications 
which,  though  now  overgrown  with  wood,  were  very  distinguish- 
able not  many  years  ago.  Dr.  Thomas,  who  has  distinguished 
himself  by  his  topographical  observations  on  this  county,  was  of 
opinion,  that  these  were  the  remains  of  Sigmund,  the  Dane  ; and 
it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice,  that  the  stone  of  which  the  coffin 
was  made,  so  nearl5r  resembled  the  produce  of  Burford  quariy, 
in  Oxfordshire,  that  an  antiquarian  friend  of  Habington,  as  is 
mentioned  in  his  MSS.  afiirmed,  it  must  have  been  brought  from 

thence 

* See  Nash.  Article  Crowle.  In  <his,  as  in  many  other  passages,  we  shall 
givd  the  references  without  the  marks  of  quotation  ; as  these  marks  produce  too 
formal  an  effect,  and  are  too  great  a check  on  the  ease  of  a narrative. 
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thence.  Amongst  other  Danish  remains  in  this  county,  we  must 
not  omit  a small  oval  camp,  on  Conderton  Hill,  in  Overhury 
parish.  This  camp,  which  is  near  Bredon  Hill,  is  165  yards  long, 
and  74  wide  ; and  tradition,  which  Dr.  Nash  very  justly  observes, 
is  preferable  to  conjecture,  gives  it  to  this  people.  Round  it  also 
have  some  Roman  coins  been  found. 

During  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  the  inhabitants  of  the  district 
extending  over  all  Worcestershire,  except  the  north-west  angle, 
over  all  that  part  of  Gloucestershire,  which  is  to  the  east  of  the 
Severn,  together  with  the  city  of  Warwick,  and  great  part  of  its 
county,  were  called  by  the  general  name  of  Wiccii,  and  were  un- 
der the  episcopal  jurisdiction  of  Worcester,  which  was  the  prin- 
cipal Mercian  See.  On  the  accession  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
this  episcopal  government  w^as  superseded,  and  the  civil  power  en- 
tnisted  to  the 

Earls  of  Worcester*.  Urso  Ahtot  w^as  the  first  of 
those;  he  was  son  to  Alraeric  d'  Ahtot,  lord  of  the  territory  of 
that  name,  in  Normandy,  and  brother  to  Robert  le  Despencer,  an- 
cestor of  the  present  noble  families  of  that  name.  He  has  also 
been  called  Vice  Comes,  having  had  the  hereditary  shrievalty 
granted  to  him,  which  occasioned  him  sometimes  to  be  called 

Urso  de  Wirecestre,^^  and  with  this  he  held  the  constableship 
of  the  castle.  That  he  was  a Lord  of  Parliament,  is  evident  from 

his 

* We  uiust  not  omit,  that  some  authors  assign  Dukes  to  this  district  before 
the  Conquest;  stating  that  those  who  were  entrusted  with  the  government  ot 
various  districts  in  the  Saxon  times,  by  the  different  princes,  were  called 
Comites  and  Duces  ; whilst  others  assert  that  the  Wiccian  governors  were  dis- 
tinguished by  the  name  of  subreguli,”  analogous  "to  vice  roy.  Florence 
calls  Oshere  Bishop  of  this  district ; but  other  writers  speak  of  him  by  the 
name  of  Osrick  ; and  they  all  agree  in  the  fact,  that  in  681,  King  Ethelred 
gave  him  300  tenements,  with  land  appertaining  to  them,  and  to  Osw'ald,  his 
brother,  as  much  more,  all  in  this  shire.  He  is  said  to  have  been  succeeded 
by  Huctred,  who  is  called  “ Dux  Wicciorum,”  in  the  time  of  Offa,  Eanbert 
his  brother  succeeded,  and  dying,  left  the  rank  and  power  to  his  brother 
dred,  who,  like  his  predecessor,  was  a great  benefactor  to  the  monks  of  Wor- 
cester. 
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his  having  sat  in  the  Great  Council,  held  in  London,  in  the 
of  the  Conqueror,  and  in  another  at  Westminster,  in  the  18th  | 

year.  His  loyalty  to  his  sovereign  was  conspicuously  displayed  | 

in  the  early  part  of  that  reign,  when  Roger,  Earl  of  Hereford,  i 

and  Ralph,  Earl  of  Norfolk,  conspired  against  him ; for  joining  / { 

his  forces  with  those  of  Bishop  Wolstan,  he  prevented  the  Earl 
of  Hereford  from  passing  the  Severn,  and  thus  the  junction  of  j 
the  rebel  forces  did  not  take  place.  Like  all  the  barons  of  that  i 
time,  he  founded  a hermitage  at  Little  Malvern,  and  died  soon 
after,  leaving  a daughter  and  heiress,  Emmeline,  who  married  i 
Walter,  the  progenitor  of  the  noble  family  of  Beauchamp,  after-» 
wards  Earls  of  Warwick.  i 

Walleran  de  Bellomont  was  the  second  Earl  of  Worcester,  i 
and  his  elevation  to  this  dignity  seems  to  have  proceeded  from 
his  propinquity  to  the  royal  family,  being  twin  brother  to  Ro- 
bert, Earl  of  Leicester,  and  son  of  Robert,  Earl  of  Mellent,  (re- 
lated in  the  female  line  to  the  Norman  dynasty)  by  his  wife  Isabel, 
daughter  of  Hugh,  Earl  of  Vermandois,  and  son  of  the  King  of 
France.  This  Earl  also  held  the  paternal  honours  in  Normandy, 
hut  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  having  deserted  the  royal  cause,  and 
manned  his  castles  against  his  sovereign,  in  the  then  baronial 
wars,  the  king^s  party  wasted  his  estates  with  fire  and  sword,  and 
having  taken  him  prisoner,  he  was  held  in  confinement  for  five 
years;  and  even  when  permitted  to  be  at  large,  was  not  entiusted 
with  the  keeping  of  any  of  his  castles.  In  the  contests  between 
the  Empress  Maud  and  Stephen,  he  seems  to  have  adhered  to  the 
latter,  and  to  have  acted  a conspicuous  part  at  the  battle  of  Lin- 
coln; and  afterwards  went  to  Jerusalem;  but  on  his  return  hav- 
ing again  incurred  his  sovereign’s  displeasure,  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester was  taken*  by  assault,  and  unfortunately  reduced  to  ashes. 

Two  years  afterwards,  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined  in  the 
castle  of  Orbec,  in  Normandy,  from  whence  his  own  partisans  en- 
deavoured to  release  him,  by  commencing  a siege;  but  they  were 
unsuccessful,  and  he  died  soon  after ; leaving  by  his  wife  Eliza- 

betk 

* Heylm’s  Help  to  English  History.  Dugdale’s  Baronage,  &c. 
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l)elh  Montfort,  only  one  son,  who  inherited  the  Norman,  but  not 
the  English  honours.  This  was  in  the  twelfth  century,  aiid  the 
title  seems  to  have  lain  dormant,  until  1397,  when  it  was  conferred 
on 

Thomas  Percy,  the  third  earl,  second  son  of  Henry  Lord  Percy, 
by  his  first  wife,  Mary,  daughter  of  Henry  Plantagenet,  Earl 
of  Lancaster ; and  brother  of  Henry,  the  first  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland. This  gallant  Earl  of  Worcester  seems  to  have  acquired 
the  honour  more  from  his  great  services,  than  from  his  near  re- 
lationship to  the  Royal  Family ; for  in  the  44th  of  Edv/ard  IlL 
he  accompanied  the  Black  Prince  to  Bergerac,  to  defend  the 
frontiers  of  the  English  provinces  against  the  French,  and  shortly 
afterwards  distinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Montpaon,  which 
surrendered  to  the  army  under  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  the  fa- 
mous John  of  Gaunt  *.  In  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  the 
unhappy  Richard  II.  he  was  appointed  Admiral  of  the  Northern 
Seas,  and  was  sent  with  considerable  forces  into  France,  to  as- 
sist the  Duke  of  Brittany ; but  in  this  expedition  he  was  so  far 
unfortunate  as  to  have  the  greatest  part  of  his  fleet  dispersed, 
and  shipwrecked,  and  he  himself  quite  in  a disabled  state,  at- 
tacked in  his  single  ship  by  a Spanish  vessel  of  superior  force ; 
but  in  this  affair  he  acquitted  himself  so  gallantly,  as  to  board  and 
capture  his  assailant,  after  a very  smart  action.  Together,  with 
Sir  Hugh  Calverley,  he  was  now  appointed  a Governor  of  Brest ; 
and  about  the  same  time,  was  one  of  the  commissioners  to  treat 
of  a peace  between  Edward  III.  and  David  Bruce,  King  of  Scot- 
land. In  the  succeeding  reign  he  held  the  office  of  general,  mi- 
jder  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  uncle  to  the  king,  and  marched 
through  France,  from  Calais  to  Brittany ; and  having  returned 
home,  was  in  the  next  year  employed  to  suppress  the  Commons 
in  Essex,  as  they  were  called,  being  the  remains  of  the  rebels  un- 
der Jack  Straw.  To  his  military  duties  he  seems  also  to  have 
added  legal  ones,  being  sent  soon  after  on  commission  wPh  the 

Earl 

* Vide  Holinslied  and  other  Chronicles  : also  DugdaJe. 
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Earl  of  Warwipk,  to  execute  justice  upon  the  rebels  at  St.  Albans. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  was  at  the  siege  of  Nantes,  and 
appointed  sole  captain  of  the  Tower  and  castle  of  Brest ; he  then 
accompanied  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  as  a commissioner  to  settle 
some  matters  with  the  Flemings,  and  also  in  a treaty  between 
England  and  France.  After  this  we  find  him  appointed  Lord  of 
the  East  Marches  towards  Scotland,  and  in  the  10th  of  Richard 
II.  Admiral  of  the  fleet,  which  carried  that  great  army  under 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  sent  to  recover  Castile  and 
Leon,  which  were  his  vafe^s  inheritance.  After  this,  he  was 
Justice  of  South  Wales,  and  Vice-chamberlain  to  the  king;  a 
commissioner  to  Amiens,  to  conclude  a new  treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  France ; and  also  steward  of  the  royal  household.  That 
such  numerous  services  should  now  be  honoured  with  the  Earl- 
dom of  Worcester,  is  not  surprising  ; but  to  this  was  also  added 
the  high  post  of  Captain  of  the  Town  and  Castle  of  Calais,  with 
the  Wardenship  of  the  Marches.  Notwithstanding  the  high  fa- 
vour in  which  he  was  with  Richard,  we  find  him  still  standing 
fair,  on  that  monarches  deposal,  with  his  successor ; and  he  and 
the  Bishop  of  Durham  were  sent  by  Henry  IV.  into  France,  to 
represent  on  what  right  and  title  he  had  taken  the  steps  which 
led  him  to  the  throne.  He  seems,  however,  not  to  have  ap- 
proved of  Henryks  politics ; for  although  he  was  appointed  lieu- 
tenant through  both  North  and  South  Wales,  yet  on  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Percy  rebellion,  he  fled  to  his  brother,  the  Earl 
of  Northumberland,  and  combining  with  him,  joined  with  his 
nephew,  the  gallant  Hotspur',  then  in  arms.  In  this  unfortunate 
affair,  he  seems  to  have  committed  the  only  act  whicli  reflects 
upon  his  memory ; for  being,  as  it  is  said,  made  the  medium  of 
offers  of  pardon  to  the  insurgents,  in  case  they  would  submit,  he 
misrepresented  what  the  king  had  said,  and  exasperating  the 
chiefs  to  hazard  a battle,  it  concluded,  as  is  well  known,  in  a 
dreadful  slaughter  and  total  defeat  of  the  rebel  army,  during  which 
H arry  Percy  was  slain,  and  this  earl  being  taken  prisoner,  wan 

after- 
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afterwards  beheaded  at  Shrewsbury,  without  issue.  The  title 
was  next  bestowed,  in  1420,  on  a descendant  in  the  female  line  of 
the  first  Norman  earl,  or  sheriff ; this  was 

Richard  Beauchamp,  fourth  Earl  of  Worcester,  and  son  and 
heir  to  William  Beauchamp,  Baron  of  Abergavenny  of  the  War- 
wick family,  by  Joan  his  wife,  sister  and  co-beir  to  Fitz-Alan, 
Earl  of  Arundel.  This  earl,  like  all  his  predecessors,  acquired 
his  rank  by  his  military  talents ; for  it  appears,  that  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  V.  he  v;as  retained  to  serve  that  monarch  in  his 
French  wars ; and  having  continued  some  years  there,  behaving 
with  the  most  conspicuous  gallantry  and  fidelity,  he  was  elected 
Knight  of  the  Garter;  and  in  1429,  created  Earl  of  this  county. 
The  war  still  continuing,  he  remained  in  France,  and  shortly  after 
was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Mewsenburg.  He  had  married  a relative 
of  the  royal  family,  Isabel,  daughter  of  Thomas  le  Despencer,  by 
Constance,  daughter  of  Edmund,  Duke  of  York;  but  leaving  only 
an  heiress,  Elizabeth,  the  title  became  extinct,  and  in  1449,  was 
conferred  on 

John  Tihetot,  or  Tiptoft,  the  fifth  earl,  who  before  this  was 
Baron  Tiptoft  and  Powis,  and  Knight  of  the  Garter.  It  appears, 
that  hitherto  this  earldom  had  never  been  conferred  but  for  dis- 
tinguished services,  a rule  equally  adhered  to  in  this  creation  ; 
for  this  nobleman,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  was  one  of  those 
who  undertook  to  guard  the  narrow  seas,  on  condition  of  having 
an  allowance  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  that  service.  Shortly 
after  this,  he  became  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland ; then  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  justice  of  North  Wales,  constable  of  the  Tower  of 
London,  and  treasurer  of  the  King^s  Exchequer.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset,  an  adherent  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  having  got  pos- 
session of  Bamborough  Castle,  in  the  north,  which  he  held  out 
for  the  claimant  of  that  family,  the  Earl  of  Worcester  accom- 
panied Edward  to  the  siege;  after  which  he  was  made  Chancellor 
of  England,  and  was  retained  to  serve  the  king  at  sea ; two  ser- 
vices which,  at  the  present  day,  would  be  considered  as  rather  in- 
compatible. In  the  following  year,  1468,  he  became  steward  of 
4 the 
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tiie  household,  and  was  joined  in  commission  with  Lord  Andley, 
and  other  nobles,  to  treat  of  a truce  with  the  Duke  of  Britanny, 
But  it  was  not  in  military,  or  in  state  affairs  alone,  that  this  earl 
distinguished  himself ; for  being  educated  at  Baliol  College,  Ox- 
ford, he  there  acquired  all  the  learning  of  his  day ; and  such  was 
his  thirst  after  knowledge,  that  in  early  life  he  had  travelled  to 
Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  returning  through  Italy,  he  not  only 
visited  the  learned  societies  in  Venice  and  Padua,  but  went  also 
to  Rome  to  see  the  Vatican  library,  where  he  is  said  to  have  made 
such  an  elegant  oration  to  Pope  Pius  II.  as  to  have  drawn  tears 
from  his  eyes.  He  was  also  the  author  of  several  learned  works  ; 
and  in  honour  of  the  Christian  religion  founded  a fraternity  of 
monks  at  Alhallows  Barking,  near  London ; but  notwithstanding 
his  public  and  private  virtues,  his  end  was  calamitous ; for  being 
a firm  adherent  of  the  house  of  York,  he  exerted  himself  with  such 
vigour  in  that  cause,  that  on  the  temporary  restoration  of  Henry 
VI.  by  the  power  and  abilities  of  the  great  Neville,  Earl  of  War- 
wick, lie  was  forced  to  conceal  himself  from  the  victorious  party ; 
but  being  at  length  discovered  on  the  top  of  an  high  tree  in  Way- 
bridge  forest,  Huntingdonshire,  he  was  brought  to  London,  and 
beheaded  on  Tower-hill  in  1471,  on  charges  of  cruelty  in  his  ad- 
ministration in  Ireland,  and  of  ordering  the  execution  of  some  of 
the  opposite  party  at  Southampton.  Thus  says  Fuller,  the  axe 
did  at  one  blow  cut  off  more  learning  than  was  left  in  the  heads  of 
all  the  surviving  nobility  and  of  the  particulars  of  his  un- 
happy fate,  Leland  relates, f that  as  soon  as  he  was  condemned 
as  Westminster,  he  was  conveyed  on  foot,  having  first  put  off  his. 
shoes  in  reference  to  his  death,  to  Ludgate  prison,  where  he  lay 
one  night,  and  next  day  was  carried  to  execution  on  Tower-hill. 
He  married  to  his  second  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Tho- 
mas Hopton,  Esq.  widow  of  Sir  Roger  Corbet,  Knt.  and  had 
by  her 

Edward  Tiptoft,  his  successor,  and  sixth  earl,  who  was  little 
more  than  two  years  old  at  his  father^s  death ; but  on  the  reco- 
very 

* Fuller’s  Worthies.  f Leland  De  Scriptoribus ; also  Tanner* 
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rery  of  the  crown  by  Edward  IV.  he  was  restored  to  his  paternal 
titles.  He  died  however  in  the  reign  of  Richard  III.  1485,  un« 
married,  and  the  earldom  of  Worcester  lay  dormant  until  1514, 
when 

Charles  Somerset,  Lord  Herbert,  and  lord- chamberlain  to  King 
Henry  VIII.  became  the  seventh  earl.  He,  although  a natural 
son  of  Henry  Duke  of  Somerset  by  Joan  Hill,  was  nevertheless 
legitimated,  as  the  only  surviving  descendant  in  the  male  line  of 
John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  He  proved  himself  indeed 
worthy  of  these  favours  ; for  being  possessed  of  superior  abilities, 
he  was  early  distinguished,  and  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  VII. 
w'as  so  noticed  by  that  prudent  prince,  that  he  was  constituted 
one  of  his  privy-council,  and  shortly  afterwards  appointed  con- 
stable of  Helmsley  Castle  in  Yorkshire,  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and 
chamberlain  of  the  household.  These  honourable  offices  led  to 
his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  sole  daughter  and  heiress  of  Wil- 
liam Herbert,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  and  Pembroke,  through  which 
he  became  dignified  with  the  title  of  Lord  Herbert,  with  summons 
to  parliament,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  governor  of  Powis 
and  Montgomery  Castles,  in  W"ales.  On  the  accession  of  Henry 
VIII.  he  retained  all  his  ofiices ; and  accompanied  that  monarch 
in  his  expedition  to  France  at  the  head  of  6000  men.  Having 
distinguished  himself  highly  at  the  capture  of  Terouenne  and 
Touruay,  and  in  other  heroic  adventures,  Henry  bestowed  on  him 
the  grant  of  lord- chamberlain  for  life  ; and  soon  after,  on  account 
of  his  noble  descent  and  near  alliance  in  blood  to  the  monarch 
himself,  he  was  created  earl  of  this  county.  He  now  received 
daily  fresh  honours,  attending  the  Lady  Mary,  the  king’s  sister, 
upon  her  coronation  in  France;  and  being  afterwards  employed, 
conjointly  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  confirming  the  articles  of 
peace  with  that  court ; and  also  undertaking  the  same  service 
between  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  the  French  king.  He  died 
in  1526,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son 

Henry  Somerset,  the  eighth  earl,  who,  for  his  gallantry  in 
the  French  campaigns,  had  been  knighted,  during  his  father’s 

life 
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life  time,  by  tlie  Duke  of  Suffolk;  and  shortly  after  his  father’s 
death  was  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  in  a treaty  with 
France.  By  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  to  Sir  Anthony  Browne, 
Knt.  and  standard-bearer  to  Henry  VII.  he  left  issue,  the  eldest 
of  whom, 

JVilliam  Somerset  succeeded,  and  was  ninth  earl  of  Worcester. 
He  was  knight  of  the  garter  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  and  was 
afterwards  one  of  the  peers  who  sat  on  the  ti’ial  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots.  By  his  wife  Christian,  daughter  of  Lord  North,  he  had 
an  only  son,  and  dying  in  1587, 

Edward  Somerset  succeeded  as  tenth  earl.  He  was  in  high 
favour  with  James  I.  and  by  his  wife  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  left  several  sons,  the  eldest  of  whom, 

Henry  Somerset,  was  eleventh  earl ; and  soon  after  by  Charles 
I.  was  created  in  1642  a marquis  of  the  same  county.  He  left 
a son, 

Edward  Somerset,  second  Marquis  of  Worcester,  well  known 
during  his  father’s  life  time  as  Earl  of  Glamorgan.  His  son, 

Henry  Somerset,  third  marquis,  was,  in  1682,  created  Duke 
of  Beaufort ; Eind  the  title  being  thus  merged  in  a higher  dignity, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  trace  it  farther.  Of  other  titles  taken  from 
places  in  this  county,  we  have  only  occasion  to  enumerate 

Lygon,  Viscount  Beauchamp,  of  Powick. 

Beauchamp,  of  Holt,  Baron  of  Kidderminster,  extinct. 

Somers,  Baron  of  Evesham,  extinct,  but  revived. 

Sandys,  Baron  of  Ombersley,  now  Marchioness  of  Down- 
shire. 

Lyttelton,  Baron  of  Frankley, 

Rushout,  Baron  of  Northwtck. 

Besides  which,  w'ere  the  Beauchamps,  Barons  of  Elmley,  th« 
Beauchamps  of  Holt  and  Powick,  &c.  now  extinct. 

Having  thus  traced  the  dignities  connected  with  this  county, 
we  naturally  come  to  a consideration  of  the 
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Changes  and  State  of  Property, 

Great  part  of  which,  previous  to  the  Norman  Conquest,  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  church,  hut  granted  by  William  to  his  favourites  and 
principal  officers.  A very  small  portion,  if  any,  is  at  present  in 
the  possession  of  descendants  from  the  first  grantees  ; for  in  the 
early  reigns  the  great  families  of  this  county  were  alternately 
ruined  by  the  revolutions  in  the  government,  each  in  their  turii 
having  adhered  to  the  losing  side.*  William  Beauchamp,  baron 
of  Elmley,  who  possessed  a great  extent  of  land  by  descent  from 
Urso  d*Abtot,  lost  it  all  in  the  wars  between  the  Empress  Maud 
and  King  Stephen,  for  having  taken  part  with  the  former.  Ste-^ 
phen  confiscated  his  estates,  deprived  him  of  his  hereditary  trust 
Us  sheriff,  and  bestowed  the  government  of  the  county  on  Walleran 
Count  de  Mellent,  who,  we  have  already  seen,  was  also  created 
Earl  of  Worcester.  This  change,  however,  was  in  some  measure 
superseded  on  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  when  Beauchamp  was 
restored  to  his  power  as  sheriff,  and  also  recovered  his  lands. 
In  the  frequent  baronial  contests  with  King  John,  Walter  Beau- 
champ, grandson  of  William,  was  a material  sufferer,  he  having 
taken  up  the  cause  of  the  barons ; and  on  the  re-establishment  of 
John^s  power,  the  church  of  Worcester,  to  whom  the  king  w'as 
Very  partial,  laid  hold  of  that  opportunity  of  enlarging  their  pre-- 
cincts,  by  which  they  so  much  diminished  the  accommodations  of 
the  castle,  as  to  render  it  no  longer  fit  for  the  habitation  of  the 
sheriff,  and  his  retinue,  from  which  time  it  began  to  fall  into 
decay.  At  this  period,  all  the  county  was  either  in  the  hands 
of  the  church,  or  of  a few  barons ; nor  was  it  until  much  later 
that  a more  general  division  of  landed  property,  from  various 
causes,  had  taken  place.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  II.  the  Beau^ 
champs,  then  earls  of  Warwick,  were  again  deprived  of  their 
estates;  and  in  that  of  Richard  III.  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford,  of 
VoL.  XV.  B Grafton* 

* Nath’i;  Snrvej'^ 
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Grafton,  and  William  Sheldon,  Esq.  of  Beoly,  both  holding  con« 
siderable  landed  property,  being  in  arms  at  Bosworthfield,  were 
subjected  to  confiscation  by  the  victorious  Henry.  But,  as  Dr 
Nash  observes,  the  greatest  forfeiture  of  property  in  this  county  ' 
was  occasioned  by  the  attainder  and  execution  of  Edward  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who  had  taken  the  part  of  Perkin  Warbeck  against 
Henry  VII.  for  he  having  possession  of  the  formerly  confiscated  ! 
estates  of  his  ancestors,  and  his  very  extensive  property  laying  | 
ill  different  parts  of  this  county,  that  monarch,  and  several  of  his  | 

successors,  were  tliereby  enabled  to  make  grants  to  their  various  j 

favourites,  I 

i 

Considerable  changes  also  took  place  on  the  dissolution  of  the  ; 
abbeys,  and  other  religious  houses,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  ; 

these  being  granted  to  a number  of  individuals,  as  well  as  their  j 

estates,  by  which  means  a numerous  gentry  were  established.  | 
Subsequent  changes  were  produced  in  this  county  by  Lord  Essex’s 
plot,  in  which  the  Littletons  of  Frankley,  Sir  Henry  Bromley  of 
Upton-on-Severn,  and  many  other  respectable  families,  were  con- 
cerned : and  the  changes  and  forfeitures  consequent  upon  this  j 
were  scarcely  settled,  wdien  early  in  the  following  reign  the  dis- 
covery of  the  gunpowder  plot  again  involved  the  Littletons,  the 
Winters  of  Hoddiiigton,  Habington,  or  Abington,  of  Hindlip,  and 
several  others.  i 

During  the  varying  and  protracted  contest  between  Charles  I. 
and  the  parliament,  particularly  as  this  county  was  often  the 
scene  of  warfare,  it  was  impossible  for  the  gentry  to  continue 
neutral : consequently  the  greater  number,  especially  those  of 
the  highest  rank,  contiimed  to  support  the  royal  cause;  but  it 
must  also  be  coiifessed  that  many  families  of  high  character  and 
respectability,  took  wdiat  they  then  considered  as  the  side  of 
constitutional  liberty.  In  that  unhappy  war  many  estates  were 
spent  or  dilapidated,  and  very  few  could  be  said  to  be  acquired ; 
for  when  the  church  lands  were  offered  for  sale,  they  were  so 
highly  valued  by  the  parliamentary  surveyors,  that  though  they 
were  sold  nominally  only  for  a few  years’  purchase,  yet  there  were 
few  oftiie  purchasers  tliat  were  not  losers  by  their  bargains. 
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. Of  recent  changes  it  is  needless  to  speak,  for  they  have  been 
numerous  and  rapid  indeed,  and  we  are  sorry  to  attribute  them 
to  a cause,  on  which  Dr.^Nash  has  expatiated  at  a considerable 
length ; we  hope,  indeed,  that  the  day  is  now  gone  past  when 
gambling,  and  other  species  of  dissipation,  shall  reduce  respect- 
able families  to  ruin ; and  we  know  that  these  causes,  though 
they  may  once  have  operated,  are  at  present  but  little  felt  in  this 
county;  yet  from  various  other  causes,  a number  of  sales  are 
every  day  taking  place,  so  that  any  detailed  account  of  the  pre- 
sent state  of  property  might  soon  become  obsolete.  It  is  a curi- 
ous fact  also,  as  far  as  relates  to  the 

Ancient  Families 

of  the  county,  that  of  all  those  who  entered  their  arms  in  tlie 
first  visitation  of  the  county  by  Thomas  Benoit,  Clarencieux  King 
of  Arms  in  1533,  there  are  only  seven  families  now  in  existence 
possessing  property  in  Worcestershire  ; these  are,  Talbot  of  Graf- 
ton, now  earls  of  Shrewsbury ; Sheldon  of  Beoly ; Lyttelton  of 
Frankley,  now  Lord  Lyttelton  ; Meysey  of  Shakenhurst ; * Blount 
of  Sodington,  now  baronets ; Hornyold  of  Blackmore-Park  ; and 
Knotsford,  of  Holdfast ; and  even  of  these,  there  are  only  two 
who  reside  on  the  ancient  seat  of  tlie  family.  Again  in  16S3, 
was  the  last  visitation,  of  which  there  are  but  few  vestiges  now 
in  existence  : these  are,  Rumny  of  Suckley  ; Bearcroft  of  Slier- 
nock  Court ; Meysey  of  Mamble ; Foley  of  Stourbridge  ; Cooke 
of  Bentley,  and  Norgrove,  now  baronets : Foley  of  Wliiiley 
Court,  representative  of  the  former  family,  and  now  Lord  Foley  ; 
Vernon  of  Hanbury  ; Berkeley  of  Spetchley  ; Lygon  of  Madres- 
field,  now  Viscount  Beauchamp  of  Powick : Bourne  of  Acton- 
hall  ; Cooksey  of  White  Ladies ; Rushout  of  Nortliwick,  nov/ 
Lord  Nortliwick : and  even  of  these  which  are  enumerated  by 
Dr.  Nash  about  thirty  years  ago,  some  have  since  changed  their 
residence,  and  some  we  believe  are  extinct. 

From  these  frequent  changesf  the  landed  property  of  this 

B 2 comity. 

This  family  vve  understand  is  now  extinct, 
f Pitt’s  Survev  of  Worcestershire. 
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county,  like  that  of  all  the  other  commercial  districts  in  the 
kingdom,  has  been  divided  among  individuals  of  every  rank  in 
society ; thesle,  as  Mr.  Pitt  observes,  consisting  of  the  peer,  the 
titled  commoner,  the  opulent  esquire,  the  merchant,  thriving  , 
manufacturer,  or  tradesman,  togethei*  with  the  less  opulent,  but 
still  independent  freeholder  and  yeoman : for  land  being  often 
upon  sale,  becomes  of  course  the  property  of  those  who  have 
saved  money  to  purchase,  as  it  may  have  been  acquired  by  here- 
ditary descent,  by  trade  or  agriculture ; of  all  which  descriptions 
there  are  many  instances  in  this  flourishing  district : so  that  upon 
the  whole  at  the  present  day,  besides  the  people  of  high  rank  and 
extensive  estates,  there  are  also  many  resident  families  of  consi- 
derable opulence  and  independence.  In  order  to  elucidate  this 
more  fully,  there  is  here  subjoined  a 

List  oe  Country  Seats  and  Occupants, 

Ombersley  Court.  Marchioness  of  Downsliire. 

Croome  Park.  Earl  of  Coventry. 

Spring  Hill.  Ditto  Ditto.* 

Howell  Grange.  Earl  of  Plymoutli. 

Grafton  Hall.  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

Madre^feld.  Lord  Viscount  Beauchamp  of  Powick, 

Hartlehury  Castle.  Bishop  of  Worcester. 

Hagley.  Lord  Lyttleton. 

Whitley  Court.  Lord  Foley. 

Northivick  Park.  I^ord  Northwick. 

Harvington  Hall.  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  BarL 
Stanford  Coifrt.  Sir  Thomas  Winnington,  Bart. 

Westwood  Park.  Sir  Herbert  Packington,  Bart. 

Yardiston.  Sir  William  Smith,  Bart, 

Dripsill.  Sir  Charles  Trubshaw  Withers,  Knt, 

Abberley  Lodge.  R.  Bromley,  Esq. 

Ahcot  Park,  near  Shipston.  Mrs.  West. 

Aretey 

Now  advertised  to  be  let. 
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Areley  Hall,  near  Stourport.  Zacliary,  Esq, 

— — — a seat  near  to.  Rev.  Mr.  Hume. 

Beckford,  near  Pershore.  William  Wakemaii,  Esq, 

Bell  Hall,  near  Hagley.  Mrs.  Noel. 

Beoly  Hall,  near  Brorasgrove.  Thomas  Holmes,  Esq. 

Bewdley,  a seat  near  to.  Folyot,  Esq. 

Birlingha-m,  near  to.  Rev.  Mr.  Bradstock. 

, General  Amherst. 

Blackmore  Park,  near  Malvern.  T.  Hornyold,  Esq. 

Blankets,  near  Kemsey.  Spratt,  Esq. 

Bordesley  Park,  near  Bromsgrove.  Tliomas  Guest,  Esq. 
Brahourne  House,  near  Kemsey.  George  Cooke,  Esq. 
Bredon,  seat  near  to.  John  Darke,  Esq. 

Broadway,  near  Coteridge.  Tliomas  Newnham,  Esq. 

Brokefield  House,  near  Kidderminster.  Scawen,  Esq. 

Bi'omsgrove,  seat  near  to.  Lady  Moystyn. 

Chadwick  Manor,  near  Brorasgrove.  Carpenter,  Esq. 

Claines,  seat  near  to.  Richard  Yeoman,  Esq. 

Clent  Hall,  near  Hagley.  J.  Amphlett,  Esq. 

Commerton,  near  Kidderminster.  T.  Stewart,  Esq. 

Coteridge,  seat  near  to.  Freeman,  Esq. 

— ' ' ■ Rowland  Berkeley,  Esq. 

— ' R.  Brokehy,  Esq. 

Crofton  Hall,  near  Bromsgrove.  R.  Biddulph,  Esq, 
JDalesford,  Warren  Hastings,  Esq. 

Hodenton,  near  Coteridge.  Court,  Esq. 

Drake*s  Place,  near  Upton. 

Drayton  House,  near  Chaddesley  Corbet.  T.  S.  Vernon,  Esq, 

near  to.  W.  Wilkinson,  Esq. 

Eastham,  near  Tenhury.  Rev.  C.  Whitehead. 

Elms,  near  Abberley.  Mrs.  Berry. 

Farnham  Abbey,  near  Broadway.  Late  W.  Porter,  Esq. 
Finshall  House,  near  Bromsgrove.  E.  Breltell,  Esq. 

Cxiasson,  or  Glasshampton.  W.  M.  Moseley,  Esq. 

Hadsor  House-,  near  Droitwich.  Rev.  Reginald  Pindar. 

B 3 Hagley, 
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Hagley,  a seat  near  to.  W.  Waldron,  Esq. 

Hanbury  Hall,  near  Droitwich.  John  Philips,  Esq, 

Ham  Court,  near  Upton.  John  Martin,  Esq. 

- — — near  Stratford  Bridge.  Major  Bland. 

Hanley  on  the  hilli  near  Stanford.  Col.  Newport. 

Hawford  Lodge,  near  Droitwich.  Welsh,  Esq. 

Hindlip,  near  Worcester.  Now  a boarding-school. 

Hobon  Hall,  near  Bromsgrove.  R.  Wilmot,  Esq. 

Holt  near  Worcester.  Occupied  by  a farmer. 

Honington  Hall,  near  Shipston.  George  TownshenJ,  Esq. 

Hurcot  House,  near  Kidderminster. 

Idlecote,  near  Shipston.  Rev.  F.  Fisher. 

Kemsey,  a seat  near  to.  J.  J.  Ellis,  Esq. 

Rev.  G.  Boulton. 

John  Fortescue,  Esq. 

Knightsford  Bridge,  near  Coteridge.  Rev.  Dr.  Stillingfleet. 
Leigh  Court,  near  Coteridge.  John  Spooner,  Esq. 

Lower  Eatington,  near  Shipston.  E.  Shirley,  Esq. 
Lyndridge,  a boarding-school,  but  about  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Evans. 

Moseley  Hall,  John  Taylor,  Esq. 

Newnham  Court,  near  Tenbury.  Late Rock,  Esq. 

Norton  Lodge,  Whittington,  near  Worcester.  Bird,  Esq. 

Overbury,  near  Pershore.  James  Martin,  Esq. 

Park  Hall,  near  Kidderminster.  Jacob  Turner,  Esq. 

Pedmore  Hall,  near  Stourbridge.  John  Freeman,  Esq. 
Perdiswell  House,  near  Worcester.  H.  Wallisman,  Esq. 
Powick.  William  Russell,  Esq. 

Quarry,  near*  Stourbridge.  J.  Owen,  Esq. 

Ribbesford  Court.  Prattington,  Esq. 

Riddhill,  near  Kemsey.  Lechmere,  Esq. 

Rose  Place,  near  Worcester.  T.  Williams,  Esq. 

Sandbourn,  near  Bewdley.  Solly,  Esq. 

Severn  End,  near  Upton.  Occupied  by  Mr.  Terret. 
Shakenhurst,  near  Bewdley,  Ed.  Wigley,  Esq. 


Spetckley, 
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Spetchley.  T.  Bartlett,  Esq. 

Spring  Grove,  near  Bewdley.  S.  Skey,  Esq. 

St.  Johns,  a seat  near  to.  R.  Higgins,  Esq. 

Stone,  near  Kidderminster.  William  Pratt,  Esq. 

Summer  Hill,  near  Kidderminster.  J.  Widnell,  Esq. 
Tatlington  Hall,  near  Sliipston.  Miss  Parker. 

Tidmington,  near  Shipston.  T.  Snow,  Esq. 

Thorngrove,  near  Worcester.  Mons.  Lucien  Buonaparte. 
Waysley  House,  near  Kidderminster.  J.  Baker,  Esq. 
Whitborne  Court,  near  Coteridge.  Richard  Chambers,  Esq. 

Whiteford  Lodge,  near  Bromsgrove. 

White  Lady  Aston,  near  Worcester.  

Winterdyne  House,  near  Bewdley.  W.  Moseley,  Esq. 
Winterfold,  near  Kidderminster.  William  Wheeler,  Esq. 

Woodrow,  near  Bromsgrove. Fitkin,  Esq. 

JVooller  Hill,  near  Eckington,  C.  Handfortb,  Esq, 


The  county  of  Worcester  has  always  been  remarkable  for  the 
.salubrity  of  its 

Climate. — Camden,  in  his  quaint  style,  tells  us,  that  to  give 
a brief  idea  of  the  county,  he  need  only  observe,  that  the  air  and 
soil  are  so  favourable,  that  it  yields  to  none  of  the  neighbour- 
ing counties  for  healthfulness  and  plenty.  Even  in  his  time, 
that  of  Elizabeth,  lie  describes  it  as  abounding  in  pears,  which, 
though  less  pleasing  to  nicer  palates,  and  not  keeping  well,  have 
a kind  of  wine  made  of  their  juice,  called  Pyrry,  in  great  de- 
mand, though,  like  all  of  those  kinds  of  liquors,  cold  and  flatu- 
lent.’^ 

Mr.  Pomeroy,  who  drew  up  the  first  modern  survey  of  this 

B 4 county, 

• In  this  very  extended  lisi,  care  has  been  taken  to  make  it  as  correct  as 
possible,  both  from  personal  observation  and  enquiry  ; but  those  who  are 
best  acquainted  with  the  county,  will  be  the  readiest  to  make  allowance  for 
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county,  for  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  dwells  particularly  on  the 
temperature  of  its  air,  and  very  justly  observes,  that  even  in  its 
highest  situations,  it  is  not  so  bleak  as  considerably  to  impede 
vegetation ; to  which  he  adds,  that  there  are  not  any  extensive  , 
tracts  in  the  low  lands  of  boggy  soil,  to  injure  it  by  their  exhala- 
tions. We  cannot  help  noticing,  however,  that  there  is  a degree 
of  wild  bleakness  on  the  north-western  range  of  the  Broadway 
hills,  that  reminds  the  traveller,  very  much,  qf  some  of  the  moun- 
tainous tracts  ill  Derbyshire ; in  which  too,  the  similarity  is  more 
striking,  from  the  stone  walls,  which  serve  for  inclosures.  Yet  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  this  degree  of  cold  and  bleakness  does  not 
appear  on  the  Bredon,  or  Malvern  hills,  w^hich  are  of  an  equal 
height.  This  is  perhaps  owing,  in  some  degree,  to  the  difference 
of  aspect,  and  wi}l  doubtless  be  considerably  corrected,  when  the 
very  extensive  plantations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Springhill, 
Farnham  Abbey,  and  Northwick,  shall  have  arrived  af  a greater 
degree  of  maturity ; as  the  shelter  they  will  then  afford,  inay 
have  a genial  effect  on  such  hedge-rows  as  may  then  be  planted 
with  a fair  prospect  of  their  succeeding.  A later  writer,  who 
has  made  his  Agricultural  Observations  with  great  accuracy,  has 
entered  into  more  particular  details  than  any  of  his  predeces-. 
sors  and  describes  the  climate  of  Worcestershire,  espe- 
cially the  middle,  south,  and  western  parts  of  the  county,  as  re- 
markably mild,  soft,  healthy,  and  salubrious;  as  the  vale  of  Severn, 
but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  vallies  of 
fhe  Avon  and  Teme  nearly  upon  the  same  level,  with  the  adjoin- 
ing uplands,  seldom  rising  above  100,  or  at  most  150  feet  above 
their  level,  have  at  this  low  elevation,  a warmth  and  softness 
which  ripens  the  grain,  and  brings  to  perfection  the  produce  of 
the  earth,  from  a fortnight  to  a month  earlier  than  in  more  ele- 
vated countries,  even  where  the  soil  and  surface  are  similar. 
This  he  exemplifies  by  a reference  to  Bredon  Hill,  and  the  others 
in  its  vicinity,  which  are  of  such  considerable  height  and  mag> 
njttude,  as  to  be  seen  at  a great  distance.  These  he  considers, 
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particularly  Bredon  hill,  as  having  from  800  to  900  feet  elevation 
above  the  Avon ; and  he  describes  them  as  the  only  bleak  and 
inclement  parts  of  the  county,  whilst  the  low  lands  and  fertile 
vales  have  an  atmosphere  as  warm  and  salubrious,  as  in  any  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Amongst  the  inclement  parts  of  the  county, 
comparatively  speaking,  we  ought  also  perhaps  to  include  the 
Lickey,  which  rises  to  tlie  north-east  of  Bromsgrove,  in  a ridge 
of  high  hills,  and  runs  towards  Hagley,  to  the  north,  diverging 
also  to  the  east ; some  of  its  peaks  haying  an  elevation  of  800 
or  900  feet  above  the  general  level.  This  district,  however,  is 
by  no  means  so  bleak  as  the  Broadway  hills,  though  farther  to 
the  northward;  yet^  as  Mr.  Pitt  thinks,  may  be  considered, 
from  its  height,  exposure,  and  consequent  inclement  atmosphere, 
to  be  in  respect  to  climate,  as  three  or  four  degrees  further  north 
than  the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  county.  This  he  grounds 
upon  a general  calculation,  that  sixty  yards  of  elevation  are 
fully  equal  to  a degree  of  latitude  ; or  in  other  words,  that  sixty 
yards  up  hill  has  the  same  effect  as  if  the  land  was  removed  sixty 
miles  to  the  northward ; and  he  corroborates  it,  by  his  own  ob- 
servations in  the  autumn  of  1805,  when  the  harvest  of  the  lower 
regions  was  finished  in  the  first  week  in  September ; but  in  the 
range  between  Bromsgrove  and  Birmingham  more  backward ; as 
there,  of  the  various  kinds  of  grain,  though  part  was  cut,  yet  some 
was  still  growing,  some  of  it  not  yet  ripe,  and  no  wheat  then 
carried. 

The  Malvern  hills,  though  nothing  more  than  sheep-walks, 
have  yet  a most  salubrious  climate,  as  will  be  noticed  more  fully 
in  another  place ; and  the  north-western  parts  of  the  county,  par- 
ticularly about  Abberley,  though  of  equal  elevation  to  any  other 
district,  seem  to  have  a much  warmer  aspect  than  either  the 
Lickey  or  Broadway  hills,  which  may  perhaps  in  a great  degree 
be  owing  to  the  shelter  of  the  woods  and  other  plantations  which 
are  so  frequent  there.  Mr.  Pitt  is  also  of  opinion,  that  less  rain 
falls  in  Worcestershire,  than  in  some,  even  of  the  nearest  counties; 
ill  Staffordshire,  he  adds,  that  the  annual  quantity  has  exceeded 
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thirty-six  inches,  whilst  in  Worcestershire,  the  land  laying  lower, 
and  having  fewer  hills  to  attract  and  break  the  clouds  in  their 
flight  from  the  Atlantic,  a smaller  quantity  of  annual  moisture 
must  be  supposed  to  take  place.  As  the 

Soil  and  surface  of  a county  so  extensive,  and  so  va- 
ried in  its  outline,  require  a more  accurate  investigation  than  is 
within  the  power  of  the  most  accurate  Tourist,  it  would  be  doing 
injustice  to  the  subject,  not  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  very  diffuse 
observations  of  late  Agricultural  writers,  who,  of  course  must 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  these  very  interesting  fea- 
tures *. 

The  soil  is  various ; consisting  chiefly  of  rich  loamy  sand,  in 
those  districts  immediately  north  of  Worcester,  mixed  with  a 
small  proportion  of  gravel : this,  however,  relates  principally  to 
the  central  part  of  the  county;  for  there  is  some  very  light  sand, 
with  a few  spots  of  clay,  and  some  of  peat  earth,  towards  the  east : 
in  the  eastern  district,  indeed,  the  soil  is  in  general  a strong  clay ; 
but  the  waste  land,  which,  when  Pomeroy  wrote,  was  very  con- 
siderable, was  principally  of  deep,  black,  peat  earth.  Between 
Worcester  and  the  vale  of  Evesham,  the  soil  is  partly  red  marl, 
and  partly  strong  clay,  with  some  sandy  loam  ; and  there  is  also 
a small  vein  of  land  which  partakes  of  eacli  of  these  qualities ; 
wiiilst  the  subsoil,  more  especially  under  the  sandy  loam,  con- 
sists of  limestone.  In  the  vale  itself,  the  soil  is  particularly 
deep;  of  a darkish  coloured  earth,  with  a substratum,  in  many 
parts  of  clay,  and  some  gravel.  Beyond  this,  on  the  confines 
of  tlie  county,  and  in  the  small  detached  parts,  including  a small 
part  of  the  Cotswould  hills,  (that  run  into  this  county,)  a lime- 
stone prevails  on,  the  upper  land,  and  a rich  loam  in  the  lower. 
Between  Worcester  and  Malvern,  the  general  character  of  the  soil  is 
a clay  mixed  with  gravel  in  different  proportions.  To  the  left  of 
this  line,  including  Malvern  Chace,  a deep  surface  of  clay  is 
found  in  some  places;  in  others,  a rich  loam,  inclining  to  sand; 
the  substratum  is  supposed  to  be  marl.  In  the  central  parts  of 
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the  western  district,  a strong  clay  is  sometimes  found,  becoming 
gradually  gravelly  towards  the  light  sands  in  the  north.  In  each 
of  these  districts,  some  rocky  and  stony  soil  is  met ; but  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Pomeroy,  no  traces  of  flint  or  chalk  : nor  did  the 
editor  of  these  slieets  meet  with  any  specimens  of  either,  after  a 
very  careful  investigation  of  the  different  lime  quarries,  particu- 
larly in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abberley.  Speaking  of  the  vale 
of  Severn,  Mr.  Pitt  describes  it  as  containing  probably  ten  thousand 
acres  of  a deep  and  rich  sediment,  deposited  from  time  imme- 
morial, by  the  waters  of  this  river,  and  by  its  tributary  streams; 
this  sediment  in  some  places  consists  of  a pure  water  clay  adapted 
for  brick-making,  but  generally  of  a rich  mud,  fertile/ and  favour- 
able to  vegetation. 

Mr.  Pomeroy  has  drawn  an  elegant  picture  of  the  landscape  of 
this  county  ; he  describes  the  face  of  it,  when  viewed  from  any 
of  the  numerous  eminences,  in  the  surrounding  counties,  as  ap- 
proaching rather  to  a plain ; the  gentle  slopes  and  risings  to  the 
east  and  west  of  Worcester,  remaining  scarcely  any  longer  dis- 
cernible. From  these  points  of  view,  the  state  of  its  cultivation 
appears  to  very  great  advantage,  as  there  are  no  tracts  of  any 
considerable  extent,  so  barren,  or  so  totally  neglected,  as  to  be 
without  an  agreeable  and  profitable  verdure.  On  a nearer  view, 
from  the  central  hill,  which  rises  more  particularly  to  the  east  of 
the  city,  a most  beautiful  landscape  presents  itself;  the  whole 
of  the  back  ground,  which,  at  its  greatest  distance,  does  not  ex- 
ceed twelve,  and  no  where  approaches  nearer  than  eight  miles, 
(allowing  something  for  the  openings  to  the  south-west  and 
north)  appears  to  be  one  continuation  of  noble  hills,  forming,  as 
it  were,  the  frame  of  the  delightful  picture  that  presents  itself  in 
the  centre,  diversified  with  all  the  beauties  of  hill,  dale,  wood, 
and  water.  If,  continues  Mr.  P.,  the  Abberley  and  Whitley  hills 
occasion  some  irregularity  in  the  frame,  they  will  scarcely  be 
thought  to  take  ofiT  from  the  beauty  of  the  piece ; these  and  the 
adjoining  hills,  rising  with  a bold  front,  and  most  of  them  cul- 
tivated to  their  summits,  recal  to  the  mind,  the  enthusiatic  de- 
scription 
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scription  of  Italy;  arid  the  sheep,  hanging  as  it  were,  from  the 
brows  of  others,  illustrate  the  much  admired  idea  of  the  Roman 
poet.  ' 

In  this  animated  description,  however,  Mr.  P.  has  not  noticed 
the  elFect  resulting  from  a nearer  view  of  the  hop  grounds  and 
tlowery  orchards,  that  fill  the  breast  with  supreme  delight,  whilst 
rambling  over  this  fertile  district ; and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that 
so  few  of  our  artists  have  ever  thought  of  making  it  the  subject 
of  their  studies.  The  late  Earl  of  Orford  very  justly  observes 
that  in  a country,  like  England,  so  profusely  beautified  with  the 
ameenities  of  nature,  it  is  extraordinary  that  we  have  produced 
so  few  good  painters  of  landscape.  As  our  poets,  adds  he,  warm 
their  imaginations  with  sunny  hills,  or  sigh  after  grottoes  and 
cooling  breezes,  our  painters  draw  rocks  and  precipices,  and 
castellated  mountains,  because  Virgil  gasped  for  breath  at  Na- 
ples, and  Salvator  wandered  amidst  Alps  and  Appennines.  Our 
ever  verdant  lawns,  rich  vales,  fields,  and  haycocks,  and  hop^ 
grounds^  are  neglected  as  homely  and  familiar  subjects.  The 
latter  too  are  entirely  forgotten,  altbough  they  are  extremely 
picturesque,  particularly  in  the  season  of  gathering,  when  some 
tendrils  are  ambitiously  climbing,  and  others  dangling  in.  natural 
festoons ; whilst  poles,  despoiled  of  their  garlands,  are  erected  into 
easy  pyramids,  tliat  contrast  well  with  the  lesser  and  upright  ones 
yet  standing.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  some  native  provincial  ar- 
tist may  yet  start  up  to  do  away  this  just  complaint,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  there  are  people  of  sufficient  taste  in  the  county, 
to  give  such  an  one,  all  the  encouragement  he  might  merit.  It 
must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  whole  of  the  county 
presents  this  picturesque  beauty  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  Se- 
veral districts  are  rather  deficient  in  it ; particularly  f from 
Droitwich  to  Bromsgrove,  and  its  neighbourhood,  where  the  road, 
in  general,  takes  a high  level,  and  occasionally  affords  an  ex- 
tensive view,  but  quite  of  a different  nature  to  the  other  parts 
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the  county  If  charmed  with  the  rich  luxuriance  of  vegeta- 
tion, and  the  fine  fringes  of  wood  skirting  the  pastures  which 
present  themselves  on  all  sides  in  the  southern  parts  of  Worces- 
tei^hire ; yet  here  the  tourist  finds  them  gradually  to  disappear 
as  he  proceeds  towards  the  north,  and  meets  with  a nakedness 
and  deficiency  of  the  warmth  of  landscape,  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  from  the  comparative  poverty  of  the  red  sandy 
soil,  and  the  greater  elevation. 

The  general  distribution  of  soil  through  the  county,  has  beeg^ 
estimated  on  the  following  scale 

Acres, 

Light  sand,  sandy  loam,  gravelly  loam,  &c.  . 120,000 

Friable  loam,  adapted  for  turnips,  hops,  and  fruit,  120,000 
Strong  clay  loam,  for  wheat  and  beans,  &c.  . 120,000 

Natural  meadows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  . . . 50,000 

Grass  land,  including  parks,  plantations,  &c.  . 50,000 

Wood  lands,  roads,  towns,  rivers,  gardens,  &c.  . 20,000 

Wastes  and  commons,  50,000 

500,000 

This  estimate  lias  been  further  illustrated  by  stating  the 


Acres, 

Common  fields  of  arable  land,  equal  to  . . . 20,000 

Inclosed  ditto  340,000 

Permanent  grass  land . , 100,000 

Kitchen  gardens,  &c . 5,000 


Woods,  wastes,  rivers,  roads,  ^c.  » ^ , . 35^000 

500,000 

According  to  Mr.  Pomeroy’s  statement,  confirmed  by  Mr,  Pitt, 
and  agreeing  with  the  observations  of  the  editor,  none  of  the 
farms  are  extravagantly  large ; some  being  small,  from  forty  to 
fifty  pounds,  and  thus  increasing  up  to  three  hundered  pounds 
per  annum.  Some  indeed  are  larger,  but  the  smaller  class 
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of  farms  predominate  ; and  though  the  county  may>  by  the 
advocates  for  large  farms,  be  supposed  to  lose  the  advantages  at- 
tendant upon  them,  such  as  experimental  cultivation  upon  a large 
scale,  improved  instruments,  &c.  yet  we  are  rather  of  opinion 
that  all  these  advantages  are  enjoyed  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent in  Worcestershire,  and  will  soon  he  more  so,  as  the  num- 
ber of  Gentlemen  who  occupy  land,  has  increased  considerably  of 
late  years ; several  of  whom  hold  forth  very  laudable  examples  of 
improvement.  Amongst  these  we  may  enumerate  the  farms  at 
Lea  Castle,  Wolverley  ; Mr.  Lechmere^s,  at  the  Ridd  and  Severn 
End,  the  latter  of  which  we  believe  is  recently  in  other  occupa- 
tion ; Mr.  Carpenter's,  at  Chaddesley,  &c.  &c. 

To  give  a detailed  estimate  of  the  Produce  of  the  county,  is 
far  beyond  our  limits  or  plan  j we  must  therefore  refer  to  Mr. 
Pitt's  Survey ; but  it  will  afford  some  slight  idea  of  the  subject, 
if  we  state  his  estimate  concerning  wheat.  In  360,000  acres  of 
arable  land,  he  estimates  43,500  acres  as  laid  down  in  wheat,yielding 
from  twenty  to  thirty-two  bushels  per  acre,  or  1,200,000  bushels 
on  an  average.  From  this  he  deducts  108,750  bushels  for  seed, 
at  2|  per  acre,  leaving  a nett  annual  produce  of  1091,250  bush- 
els ; a quantity  which  we  hope  will  soon  be  much  increased  from 
the  number  of  enclosures  now  in  hand  in  various  parts  of  the 
county. 

Though  the  Rents  in  this  county,  as  in  all  others,  have  been 
long  paid  in  money,  it  excited  some  surprize,  to  find  Mr.  Pitt  de- 
claring that  slight  personal  services  are  sometimes  required,  as 
team-work,  keeping  a game  dog  for  the  landlord,  &c.  This,  how- 
ever, we  believe  not  to  be  very  common  ; and  we  are  sorry  to  find 
•that  a considerable  rise  in  rents  has  taken  place,  even  since  he 
wrote  in  1806.  At  that  period,  common  field  farms  with  inclo- 
sures near  the  homestead,  were  twenty  shillings  per  acre ; inclo- 
sed farms  of  inferior  land  about  the  same  price,  but  those  of  a 
superior  quality  as  high  as  thirty  shillings.  Some  few  instances, 
he  says,  then  existed  of  whole  farms  let  from  forty  to  fifty  shil- 
lings per  acre,  all  round,  but  then  these  were  of  superior  staple 
and  contained  a great  proportion  of  pasture  or  meadow  land, 
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near  to  commercial  and  populous  towns  ; the  rents  of  course  were 
considerably  higher ; the  meadows  on  the  banks  of  Severn,  and 
water  meadows  in  other  districts,  letting  for  four  or  five  pounds 
per  acre.  Now,  however,  even  these  rents  are  raised  in  many 
instances  in  a proportion  of  one-third.  It  must  indeed  be  allow- 
ed, that  in  numberless  instances  throughout  the  kingdom,  the 
raising  of  rents  has  produced  a better  system  of  liusbandry,  and 
elicited  a spirit  of  attentive  industry  that  liad  long  lain  dormant; 
and  we  will  acknowledge  that  where  there  arc  many  competitors  at 
every  sale,  who  will  give  almost  any  price  for  it,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  landholders  will  raise  their  rents  in  proportion:  hut  there 
must  be  hounds  to  every  thing,  and  the  land-owners  will  find, 
when  perhaps  too  late,  that  a nominal  increase  in  their  rent  roll 
does  not  make  them  richer,  as  the  conse(|uent  rise  upon  all  other 
articles,  in  proportion  as  corn  rises,  together  with  the  increase  of 
pool’s^  rates,  wdll  always  counterbalance  this  nominal  advantage. 
Whilst  rents  are  thus  rapidly  and  iinprovidently  raised,  the 
price  of  corn  cannot  be  expected  to  fall,  even  in  a plentiful  har- 
vest ; but  this  subject  would  carry  us  far  beyond  our  limits ; the 
editor  of  these  sheets  must  confess,  however,  that  these  considera- 
tions prevented  any  surprize  on  his  part,  when  he  heard  the 
farmers  in  Worcestershire  complain  that  corn  was  too  cheap,  and 
that  at  a time  when  tiie  public  were  suffering  under  high  prices, 
and  calling  out  for  a stoppage  of  the  distillation  from  grain. 

The  Tenures  in  this  county  are  various  ; there  is  much  free- 
hold land ; copyholds  also  are  frequent,  with  the  usual  heriots,  or 
fines;  church  and  corporate  leaseholds  too  are  numerous,  with 
small  reserved  rents,  but  considerable  fines  in  renewing  dropped 
lives,  and  calculated  on  the  same  scale  of  increase,  with  the 
advanced  rents  in  other  instancci. 

Having  thus  slightly  noticed  the  surface  of  the  county,  it  may 
be  expected  that  we  should  pay  some  attention  to  its 
Mineralogy. 

Much  indeed  cannot  be  said  on  this  subject,  for  (as  in  all  the 
other  fertile  counties  of  England,}  little  is  to  be  found  under  the 
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surface,  where  the  external  produce  is  so  luxuriant.  Yet  if  Wor-^ 
cestersbire  cannot  boast  its  mines  of  lead  or  iron  ore,  it  is  not 
deficient  in  a variety  of  subterranean  strata,  which  may  in  some 
measure  be  considered  as  equally  useful.  There  is  no  scarcity  of 
clay  fit  for  brick ; nor  of  lime-stone  in  tbe  hills,*  where  consider- 
able quantities  of  it  might  be  burnt  for  use,  if  coal  could  be  more 
conveniently  brought  to  the  spot,  the  want  of  which  prevents  it 
being  more  used  as  a manure.  Some  coal,  however,  is  raised  in 
the  north-western  district,  particularly  about  Mamble,  where  there 
is  a railway  leading  to  the  Leominster  canal,  as  will  be  more  par- 
ticularly noticed  in  another  place ; at  Pensax  also  there  are  coal 
mines,  much  used  for  coke  for  the  hop  kilns ; and  some  of  this 
finds  its  way  to  Whitley  and  Abberley  for  the  lime-pits.  At 
present,  however,  there  is  very  little  prospect  of  these  mines  be^ 
coming  of  any  great  value  to  the  county,  for  the  vein  is  little 
more  than  two  feet  in  thickness,  and  that  too  at  a depth  of  twen- 
ty yards,  from  whence  the  water  must  be  raised  by  manual  labour 
in  buckets  as  the  mines  will  not  afford  the  expense  of  a steam 
engine.  Worcestershire  therefore  is  obliged  principally  to  depend 
on  the  Staffordshire  mines,  whose  produce  is  brought  down  the 
Severn  : but  such  is  the  want  of  fuel  in  many  parts  of  tbe  county, 
that  even  in  the  vale  of  Evesham,  the  poor  are  glad  to  burn  the 
bean  stubble,  which  the  farmers  are  willing  to  give  them,  consi- 
dering it  as  injurious  to  the  ground  if  plowed  in. 

Quartz  which  is  a silicious,  and  by  some  considered  as  an  abo- 
riginal production,  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  Malvern  hills, 
as  will  be  more  fully  noticed  hereafter ; and  much  of  it  may  be 
traced  in  the  Lickey  near  Bromsgrove. 

Freestone  fit  for  building,  is  found  in  different  parts.  In  Cleeve 
Prior  parish  j are  quan’ies  of  very  good  stone,  fit  for  barn-floors  and 
other  uses ; some  of  it  bears  a fine  polish  like  Derbyshire  marble, 
and  not  inferior  to  it.  The  beds  lie  from  four  to  twelve,  or  four- 
teen 
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teSn  feet  below  the  surface.  By  means  of  the  Avon  riavigatioiii 
large  quantities  frbni  these  quarries  are  sent  to  various  parts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  county^  which  have  for  some  time  opened 
a branch  of  business  of  some  importance,  as  affording  employ- 
ment  to  many  who  might  otherwise  have  been  in  idleness.  A 
reddish  stone  is  to  be  found  also  in  extensive  quarries  on  the 
Broadway  hills. 

The  lAmestone  quarries  about  Dudley  are  very  extensive;  and 
extremely  curious  as  excavations,  particularly  under  the  castle  5 
l)ut  as  that  is  considered  as  belonging  properly  to  Staffordshire; 
whilst  the  town  of  Dudley  stands  in  this  county,  some  apology 
may  be  considered  as  necessary  for  introducing  in  this  place  a 
description  of  them,  for  which  we  are  iri  a great  measure  indebted 
to  Mr.  Warner  in  his  Northern  Tour.  He  describes  his  route,  in 
quitting  Stourbridge  for  Dudley,  in  which  in  fact  he  crossed  part 
of  Staffordshire,  as  leaving  the  sandy  soil  which  he  had  passed 
over  for  several  miles,  and  entering  Upon  a stiff  clay,  the  externa! 
covering  to  those  productive  mines  of  coals,  and  that  peculiar 
nodulated  iron,  which  abound  in  that  district,  being  partly  in 
Worcestershire,  but  principally  in  Staffordshire.  After  some 
observations  drawn  from  that  very  scientific  mineralogical  paper 
of  Mr.  Keir,  which  is  to  be  met  with  iri  the  County  History  of  Staf- 
fordshire, lie  notices  a curious  fact,  well  worthy  the  observation  of 
those  who  are  too  much  iri  the  habit  of  forming  general  theories, 
that  the  locality  of  ore  and  coal  in  these  parts  is  somewhat  singu- 
lar, since  they  only  extend  to  the  distance  of  about  six  miles  round 
Dudley,  and  are  then  lost  and  succeeded  by  sand.  Speaking  of 
the  situation  of  Dudley^  he  observes  that  it  may  be  considered 
as  forming  the  centre  of  two  ranges  of  hills,  of  which  one  runs 
towards  the  north,  consisting  of  limestone.  Whilst  the  other  takes 
a southerly  course,  and  forms  the  Rowley  hills,  consisting  chiefly 
of  basalt.  In  this  part  of  his  mineralogical  description,  we 
must  however  differ  from  him,  as'  what  he  calls  basalt,  is  in  fact 
nothing  more  than  the  trapp  of  Swedish  mineralogists,  and  the 
loadstone  of  the  English  miners,  so  frequent  in  Derbyshire, 
VoL,  XV,  C On 
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On  the  southernmost  point  of  the  limestone  chain,  stood  the 
Castle  of  Dudley,  now  in  ruins,  and  part  of  the  town;  and  these 
are  completely  undermined  by  stupendous  quarries  in  the  rock, 
the  entrance  being  about  half  a mile  to  the  northward  of  the  cas- 
tle. Here,  exclaims  Mr.  W.  a prodigious  scene  of  subterraneous 
excavation  discovers  itself,  consisting  of  several  limestone  mines 
and  tunnels  worked  into  the  rock,  one  of  which  perforates  it  en- 
tirely, and  opens  again  into  day,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  two 
miles  from  its  entrance.  This  is  thirteen  feet  high,  and  nine 
wide,  and  at  one  point,  sixty-four  feet  below  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  The  caverns  are  truly  august,  being  of  great  extent,  and 
considerable  height ; their  roof  supported  by  vast  rude  square 
pillars  of  limestone,  left  for  that  purpose.  Various  marine  pro- 
ductions are  found  in  this  mass  of  rock,  such  as  echini,  cornua 
ammonis,  and  other  common  fossils  ; but  the  rarest  production  of 
this  sort  is  the  pediculus  marinus,  or  sea  louse,  [the  entimolithus 
paradoxus  monoculi  deperditi  of  LinneusJ  but  called  in  the 
homely  naturalises  vocabulary  Of  the  place  where  it  is  found,  the 
Dudley  locust.  In  form  it  resembles  the  common  wood  louse,  ex- 
cept that  it  is  not  trilobated,  and  exceeds  it  considerably  in  size, 
some  specimens  being  nearly  five  inches  long,  and  few  so  small 
as  the  insect  it  is  compared  to.  Being  discovered  only  at  Dud- 
ley, and  one  other  place  in  the  kingdom,  the  fossil  is  the  more 
valuable,  a circumstance  not  unknown  to  the  venders  of  these 
productions.  To  enter  further  upon  the  mineralogy  of  this  dis- 
trict, would  trench  upon  the  bounds  of  another  county,  we  shall 
therefore  merely  observe  that  Limestone,  as  before  mentioned,  is 
found  in  the  Witiey  and  Abberley  hills;  and  also  that  it  forms  the 
understratum  of  a considerable  part  of  the  vale  of  Evesham. 

In  the  parishes  of  the  Littletons,  also,  are  some  considerable 
quarries  of  calcareous  flag-stone ; which  answers  extremely  well 
for  flooring  of  barns,  or  even  halls  and  kitchens,  and  these  form 
a source  of  industry  for  the  neighbourhood. 

The  salt-springs  of  Droitwich  being  as  closely  connected  with 
the  political  economy  of  that  town  and  neighbourhood,  as  with 
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the  mineralogy  of  the  county,  will  be  more  fully  noticed  under 
their  proper  head ; it  is  sufficient,  therefore,  to  mention  here,  that 
the  talc,^  gypsum,  or  alabaster  found  above  these  springs,  is  ra- 
ther of  a peculiar  species,  being  a shining,  squamose,  fossile  stone, 
of  a whitish  color,  composed  of  a gypseous  earth,  which  does 
not  ferment  with  acids.  It  readily  falls  to  powder  in  the  fire.  If 
burnt  without  being  red  hot,  its  powder  soon  concretes  with  wa* 
ter,  into  a hard  mass;  hence  its  utility  for  making  images,  floors 
for  houses  and  barns,  &c.  It  is  so  hard,  that  the  workmen  ne- 
ver sink  the  salt-pits  their  whole  diameter  through  it,  but  content 
themselves  with  boring  a hole,  four  inches  in  diameter,  tlirough 
which  the  brine  always  rises  with  great  rapidity.  It  is  at  present, 
indeed,  unnecessary  to  sink  any  nesv  pits,  as  some  of  the  old 
ones  are,  singly,  sufficient  to  supply  the  wdiole  kingdom. 

Mhieral  Springs  will  be  more  fully  noticed  under  their  I’espec- 
tive  heads ; it  is  only  necessary  to  observe  here,  that  besides  the 
wells  at  Malvern,  there  are  several  useful  chalybeates  in  Kidder- 
minster parish,  of  which  that  at  Sandbourne  is  the  strongest ; at 
the  Roundhill  also,  in  the  same  parish,  is  one  powerful  in  remov- 
ing obstructions,  and  in  strengthening  and  assisting  digestion.  On 
Burlish  common  is  a well,  called  the  dropping  well,  which  is  also 
considered  as  excellent  for  the  cure  of  sore  eyes,  and  several  cases 
are  well  attested  of  its  successful  application. 

Here  also  a general  notice  of  the 

Forests 

is  in  some  measure  necessary.  Worcestershire,  indeed,  in 
the  earliest  times,  was  completely  covered  with  trees,  but 
about  the  time  of  the  conquest  it  was  considered  as  hav- 
ing five  forests,  Feckenham,  Omhersley,  Horewell,  Malvern, 
and  Wyre : of  the  latter,  however,  at  the  present  da}^  but  a 
small  part  lies  in  this  county,  though,  as  we  have  before  hinted, 
it  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  have  extended  over  great  part  of 
it,  and  perhaps  given  it  a name. 

Feckenham  was  very  extensive,  as  it  appears  by  an  old  peram- 
bulation in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  that  it  commenced  at  tlie  Fore- 

C 2 gate, 
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gate,  Worcester,  and  passed  to  Beverburn  by  Stour  to  Borde^*^ 
ley,  round  by  Evesham  to  Spetchley,  and  so  to  Sidbury.  It  was 
disafforested  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  in  1629,  and  has  now  de- 
creased, and  almost  ceased  to  exist,  from  the  continual  demands 
for  the  salt-works  at  Droitwich,  until  within  these  few  years  that ' 
the  supply  of  coals  has  been  found  sufficient  for  all  the  purposes 
of  manufacture. 

Omhersley  forest  begahat  the  north-gate  of  Worcester,  and  ex- 
tended along  the  banks  of  the  Severn. 

Horewell  forest  was  in  the  southern  district,  beginning  at  the 
south-g-ate,  and  extending  along  the  eastern  road  to  Spetchley,- 
from  thence  to  Thurgarton,  and  across  the  Avon,  and  including 
all  the  country  between  the  two  principal  rivers.  These  last  two 
forests,  however,  have  ceased  to  exist  as  such  since  the  reign  of 
Henry  III. 

Malvern  forest,  or  chase,  as’  it  was  latterly  designated,  ex* 
tended,  in  length,  from  the  river  Teme  in  the  north,  towards 
Gloucestershire  in  the  south,  and  from  the  Severn  to  the  top  of 
Malvern  hills,  where  may  still  be  traced  the  trench  dug  along  the 
ridge,  to  mark  its  limits,  and  divide  it  from  the  possessions  of  the 
see  of  Hereford.  This  trench  is  also  the  divisional  line  of  the 
two  counties,  and  was  dug  in  consequence  of  a long  contest  be- 
tween the  bishop,  and  the  Earl  of  .Gloucester  to  whom  the  forest 
had  been  granted  by  Edward  I,  in  consequence  of  his  marriage 
with  Joan  of  Acres,  daughter  of  tliat  monarch.  At  the  same 
time  this  Gilbert,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  received  a grant  of  the 
small  forest  of  Cors ; but  in  consequence  of  these  royal  demesnes 
becoming  the  property  of  a subject,  Malvern  was  called  a chace, 
and  Cors  reoeived  the  name  of  a laum,  losing  also'  considerable 
privileges  in  consequence  of  this  change.* 

Wyre 

* A chase  is  njcntioned  as  being  a place  of  receipt  for  deer  and  wild  beasts, 
and  as  holding  a middle  place,  between  a forest  and  a park  ; and  as  the  dis- 
tinction of  a forest  depends  on  having  a ‘^justice  in  Ejre,”  which  none  can 
Constitute  but  the  crown,  of  course,  a forest,  when  coming  into  the  hands  df 
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Wyre  forest  occupied  the  north-western  part  of  the  ex- 

tending into  Shropshire  and  Staffordshire,  under  which  heads  it 
will  be  more  properly  noticed. 

Besides  such  parts  of  these  forests  as  are  still  in  existence, 
there  are  many  tracts  of  woodland,  consisting  principally  of  oak, 
and  ash,  and  also  some  beech  of  a most  excellent  quality.  In 
the  hedge-rows*  are  great  quantities  of  elm,  which  have  hitherto 
furnished  timber  of  a good  scantling ; but  it  is  to  be  feared,  that 
the  present  mode  of  lopping  and  pollarding  in  many  parts  of  the 
county,  will  cause  a considerable  deterioration.  Much  timber  of 
a superior  size  cannot  now,  however,  be  expected,  from  the  great 
demand  for  young  trees  for  hop-poles,  and  from  the  great  price 
paid  both  for  trees  and  underwood,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
charcoal  for  the  iron-works  in  the  neighboring  counties. 

We  shall  now  take  a view  of  the 
Rivers, 

which  consist  of  the  Severn,  Avon,  Teme,  and  Stour ; to  which 
may  he  added  the  smaller  streams  of  Sal  warp,  Arrowe  Ledden, 
and  Rea,  &c. 

The  river  Severn  has  been  often  described,  but  perhaps  never 
Vrdth  better  effect  than  by  Dyer. 

“ — ^ the  mountain  woods. 

And  winding  vallies,  with  the  variousinotes 
Of  pipe,  sheep,  kine,  and  birds,  and  limpid  brooks, 

Unite  their  echoes;  near  at  liand,  the  wide 
Majestic  wave  of  Severn  slowly  rolls 
Along  the  deep  divided  glebe;  the  flood. 

And  trading  bark,  with  low  contracted  sail, 
langer  among  the  reeds  and  copsy  banks 
To  listen;  and  to  view  the  joyous  scene.’* 

This  river  has  been  supposed  to  derive  its  Latin  name  of  Sahri- 

C 3 na 

a subject,  must  lose  this  privilege,  and  thereby  change  its  name.  A chase 
also  is  defined  to  differ  from  a park,  in  not  being  enclosed,  being  of  larger 
extent,  and  having  a greater  variety  of  ^ame,  under  the  superiniendance  of 
a greater  number  of  keepers,  verdurers,  &c.  Nash*s  Survey. 
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na,  from  Sabr,  sand/^  and  Sabrin,  “ sandy/^  in  the  ancient  ! 
British  language,  because  it  is  often  muddy,  especially  when  | 
hasty  rains  fall  on  the  Welch  mountains.  Baxter  derives  * it  from  ! 

Ha-au-rean,’’  which  signifies  the  Queen  of  Rivers,  and  it  is  | 
rather  a curious  coincidence,  that  its  Saxon  name  Sceferne  may  | 
be  derived  from  the  ancient  appellations,  or  may  be  translated  ! 

sea-flowing.^^  Horseley  tells  us  that  f the  common  opinion  of  j 
the  Severn  being  the  river  to  which  the  Romans  advanced,  and 
where  Plautius  fought  the  Britons,  seems  to  be  very  well  sup-  i 
ported  from  Dianas  account;  according  to  which  Plautius,  hav-  : 
ing  left  a garrison  amongst  the  Boduni,  or  Dobuni,  advanced  still  ; 
further  before  he  came  to  this  river,  which  the  Britons  thought  im-  i 
passable.  Now,  he  adds,  the  Severn  has  most  probably  been  the  I 
western  boundary,  at  least  of  some  part  of  the  country  of  the 
Dobuni,  and  seems  in  all  respects  to  answer  to  the  circumstances  1 
of  the  relation. 

That  Severn  was  in  the  Roman  district  called  Flavia,^^ 
may  be  further  proved  from  an  author  already  quoted,  Richard  the 
Monk,  where  he  says,  Flavia  initium  cepit  a mari  Germanico, 
continetur  Tharaesi  fluvio,  Sabrina,  a finibus  SilurumOrdovicum- 
qui,  vergit  ad  Septentriones  et  Brigantura  regionem. 

Its  course,  from  its  rise  on  Plinlimmon  hill,  in  Montgomery- 
sliire,  has  already  been  noticed  in  Gloucestershire , we  shall 
therefore  just  observe,  that  it  enters  this  county  a little  above 
Bewdley,  which  it  separates  from  Wribbenhall  in  Kidderminster; 
below  this  it  passes  Ribbesford,  and  the  Blackstone  rocks,  where, 
not  many  years  since,  it  formed  for  itself  a new  channel,  and 
now  runs  at  some  distance  from  the  hermitage.  At  Stourport  it 
receives  the  Stour  and  its  canal,  after  passing  Areley  and  Mitton ; 
then  passes  Redstone  ferry,  where  formerly  there  was  another  cu- 
rious hermitage,  on  to  Hartlebiiry,  Ombersley,  and  Holt  Castle  ; 
soon  after  which  it  receives  the  Salwarp,  and  the  Droitwich  ca- 
nal, and  before  it  reaches  Worcester,  the  Beverburn,  or  Otterwa- 

ter 

^ Gloss.  Aut.  Britann.  p.  . 06.  f Horsley’s  Brit.  Rora. 
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ler  falls  into  it.  Its  current  being  thus  considerably  increased, 
it  runs  on  towards  Worcester,  where,  in  ancient  times,*  there 
was  no  bridge,  but,  as  it  is  said,  people  passed  over  the  ford 
through  Eyeport,  or  Newport-gate.  It  is  indeed  in  the  summer 
months  a continued  ford  from  thence  quite  down  to  Diglis,  except 
right  over  against  the  College  stairs,  where  the  priory  boat  was 
formerly  kept,  and  where  there  is  now  a ferry.  About  one  mile 
further  down  it  receives  the  Teme,  then  passing  on  by  Kemsey. 
Stoke,  and  Upton,  where  there  is  a handsome  bridge,  and  thence 
to  Tewkesbury,  where  it  receives  the  Avon,  and  enters  another 
county. 

In  this  river  salmon  were  formerly  so  plentiful,  that  many  per® 
sons,  as  Dr.  Nash  informs  us,  when  they  bound  their  children 
apprentices,  thought  it  necessary  to  insert  a clause,  that  they 
should  not  be  fed  upon  salmon  more  than  twice  a week.  They 
are  not  by  any  means  now  so  numerous ; but  there  is  a small  hsh 
called  the  Samlet,  which  Pennant  considers  as  the  smallest  of 
the  trout  kind,;];  frequent  in  the  npper  part  of  the  Severn,  and  the 
rivers  that  run  into  it.  It  is  by  many  supposed  to  be  the  fry  of 
tlje  salmon ; but  Mr.  Pennant  gives  sufficient  reasons  to  overturn 
that  opinion.  According  to  that  writer,  the  Severn  affords  the 
Shad  in  higher  perfection  t than  any  other  river  in  Britain,  This 
fish  makes  it  first  appearance  in  May,  but  in  very  warm  seasons 
in  April ; for  its  arrival,  sooner  or  later,  depends  much  on  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere.  It  continues  in  the  river  about 
two  months,  and  then  is  succeeded  by  another  variety.  Lam- 
preys are  now  too  well  known  to  require  description ; but  it  may 
surprize  persons  unacquainted  with  the  sagacity  and  instinct  oi 
fish,  to  hear,  that  though  the  river  Avon,  at  its  mouth  near  Tewkes- 
bury, greatly  resembles  the  Severn,  yet  no  salmon,  shad,  lam- 
prey, or  lampern,  ever  mistake  their  course,  or  go  up  the  river 
Avon  : this  however  is  an  indubitable  fact,  and  must  be  accounted 
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for  by  supposing  that  the  particles  of  food  floating  in  each  river, 
and  the  nature  of  their  bottoms,  must  differ  considerably.  Cam- 
den tells  us  of  the  lampreys,  that  they  are  best  and  sweetest  in 
spring ; for  in  summer  the  interior  nerve  which  serves  them  for 
n back  bone,  grows  hard.  The  Italians  heighten  the  flavour  by 
a particular  pickle ; for  they  kill  them  with  Malmsey,  stop  their 
mouths  with  nutmegs,  and  the  holes  in  the  head  with  cloves,  and 
rolled  them  round  with  pounded  filberds,  crumbs  of  bread,  oil. 
Malmsey,  and  spices,  and  stew  them  in  a pan  over  a gentle  fire 
for  a few  minutes.  It  may  be  also  seen  in  Pennant,*  and  noticed 
indeed  by  any  casual  rambler  on  Severn’s  banks,  that  innumerable 
quantities  of  what  are  supposed  to  be  the  fry  of  the  Conger  eel, 
come  up  this  river  about  the  month  of  April,  preceding  the  shads, 
which,  it  has  been  conjectured,  migrate  into  the  Severn  to  feed 
on  them.  These  small  fry  swarm  literally  during  the  season,  and 
are  commonly  caught  in  a kind  of  sieve  made  of  hair  cloth,  fixed 
to  a long  pole.  The  fisherman  standing  on  the  banks  during  the 
flood  tide,  puts  in  his  net  as  far  as  he  can  reach,  drawing  it  out 
full  at  every  sweep,  and  the  quantity  taken  every  tide  becomes 
very  considerable.  The  benefits  resulting  from  the  navigation  of 
this  river  are  very  great,  as  it  admits  of  vessels  of  110  tons  to 
Gloucester;  those  of  eighty  may  go  to  Worcester;  of  sixty  as 
far  as  Bewdiey  bridge  ; whilst  those  of  thirty  may  go  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  county  : the  whole  navigation  extending  upwards  of 
160  miles  from  its  mouth,  without  the  assistance  of  any  locks. 
This  trade  has  been  continually  increasing  of  late  years  ; and  as 
far  back  as  the  year  1758,  several  hundred  thousand  tons  of 
coals  were  annually  shipped  from  Madeley  and  Broseley,  to  the 
different  depots  on  its  bahks  ; from  whence  in  return  were  brought 
grain,  pig  and  bar, iron,  &.c.  together  with  eartlien  manufactures, 
wool,  hops,  cyder,  &c.  to  a considerable  amount.  Even  as  far 
back  as  tlie  before-mentioned  year,  there  were  upwards  of  400 
vessels  of  all  descriptions  employed  solely  in  the  river  navigation: 
f.iiese  vessels  were  then,  and  now  are,  of  two  different  construc- 
tions ; 
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tlons ; the  smaller  ones,  as  barges  from  forty  to  sixty  feet  in 
length,  with  a single  mast,  a square  sail  to  hoist  when  the  wind 
is  free,  and  in  burthen  from  twenty  to  forty  tons ; the  larger  ves- 
sels, or  trows,  from  forty  to  eighty  tons  burthen,  with  a mast 
and  top-mast,  both  rigged  so  as  to  strike  in  passing  under  the 
bridges,  with  square  sails,  and  often  with  a mizen-mast  and  fore 
and  aft  sails ; their  length  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet,  and  breadth 
from  sixteen  to  twenty,  being  in  fact,  in  many  instances,  as  now- 
improved,  fit  for  the  navigation  of  the  Bristol  Channel.  Since 
the  canals  have  had  an  entrance  from  this  river,  boats  of  a fit 
construction  for  them  may  be  seen  passing  along ; and  indeed  the 
whole  of  the  craft  now  on  the  Severn  are  in  a very  respectable 
trim,  forming  in  some  measure  a nursery  for  the  coasting  trade, 
and  ultimately  for  our  sea  service.  It  must  be  confessed,  that 
there  arc  some  partial  stoppages  in  this  navigation,  as  far  as 
regards  the  larger  craft ; for  though  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
county*  the  river  is  at  all  times  a deep  still  water-  yet  as  from 
thence  towards  the  northern  part,  there  is  a rise  in  the  bottom  of 
nearly  thirty  feet,  so  it  naturally  happens  that,  when  the  water  is 
low,  which  is  generally  the  case  towards  the  close  of  summer,  a 
number  of  shoals  and  shallows  present  themselves,  and  impede 
the  progress  of  all  but  those  of  very  little  draught  of  water. 

Notwithstanding  these  obstructions,  this  river  tends  greatly  to 
promote  the  internal  commerce  of  the  county,  and  to  afford  a hand- 
some competence  to  many  respectable  individuals,  the  proprietors 
of  the  trading  craft.  Some  of  these  indeed  carry  on  business  on 
a very  extensive  scale,  having  not  only  river  boats,  but  also 
canal  barges,  so  as  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of 
conveying  produce,  manufactures,  and  imports  of  all  kinds,  be- 
tween Bristol  and  Stqurport,  and  the  other  depots  on  the  Severids 
banks.  The  Severn  itself,  like  the  Ocemi,  is  a free  navigation ; 
nor  are  there  any  tolls  to  pay  until  the  canals  are  entered.  When 
the  craft  proceed  upwards  against  the  stream,  and  have  not  the 
advantage  of  a leading  wind,  it  has  been  the  custom  to  track 

theni 
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them  by  manual  labour,  to  the  number  of  ten  or  twelve  men, 
dragging  a single  barge.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  horses  have  been 
introduced,  sometimes  solely,  at  others  one,  or  perhaps  two,  har- 
nessed to  the  track  rope  along  with  half  a dozen  bipeds : this 
extraordinary  melange,  however,  may  soon  go  out  of  fashion,  as  , 
there  was  a bill  before  the  House  last  session,  (1811)  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  “ Severn  Horse  Towing-path,^^  under  the  title 
of  the  Extension  Bill.^^  This  is  a measure  much  wanted,  as 
there  are  many  parts  on  the  banks,  where,  from  the  interruption  of 
private  property,  horses  cannot  be  employed. 

The  inconveniencies  resulting  from  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
navigation  in  summer,  have  induced  the  dilFerent  persons  con- 
cerned to  consult  the  best  engineers  on  the  mode  of  removing  the 
shoals,  or  at  least  of  forming  a channel  sufficiently  deep  at  all 
times  of  the  year ; but  there  seems  to  be  no  practicable  measure 
for  that  good  purpose  : and  even  the  deepening  of  the  mid-channel 
would  only  (if  it  were  possible  to  execute  it,}  permit  vessels  to 
pass  down  the  river  with  the  stream,  or  up  it  with  a leading 
svind,  as  all  tracking  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

Great  advantages,  in  some  measure  counterbalancing  these 
evils,  may  be  expected  to  arise  from  a more  direct  communication 
with  Birmingham,  by  means  of  the  canal  now  in  hand  to  lead  from 
W orcester  to  that  town,  and  which  is  to  be  constructed  so  as  to 
receive  vessels  of  considerable  tonnage;  this  will,  however,  be 
more  particularly  mentioned  in  another  place ; but  here  we  shall 
remark,  that  this  idea  of  the  junction  of  the  rivers  on  each  side 
of  the  kingdom,  and  which  was  realized  in  the  Staffordshire,  or 
Stourport  Canal,  in  1770,  is  by  no  means  a novel  one,  which  we 
shall  prove  by  a kind  oi  prophetic  extract  from  Dyers  Fleece: 

“ swell  our  gentle  floods, 

“ And  through  the  centre  ol'the  isle  conduct 
" To  naval  union.  Trent  and  Severn’s  wave, 

“ By  plains  alone  disjointed,  woo  to  join 
“ Majestic  'J’hatues.  Witli  their  silver  urns 
“ The  li^nble-footed  Naiads  of  the  Springs 
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Await  upon  the  dewy  lawn,  to  speed 

“ And  celebrate  the  union- — — — - — 

even,  now  behold, 

AdoM'n  a thousand  floods,  the  burden’d  baric, 

“ With  white  sails  glistening  through  the  gloomy  woods 
Haste  to  their  harbours.” 

Avon  is  said  to  be  a name  bestowed  by  the  Britons,  on  such  ri- 
vers as  flowed  gently.  This,  which  for  distinction  sake,  is  gene- 
rally called  the  “ Warwickshire  Avon,^’  and  will  be  immortalized 
through  distant  ages,  whilst  the  name  of  Shakespeare  remains, 
takes  its  rise  near  Naseby  in  Northamptonshire,  divides  War- 
wickshire almost  in  equal  parts,  and  enters  W orcestershire  a little 
above  Cleeve  Prior,  where  it  receives  the  Arroiv,  a small  river 
rising  in  the  Lickey;  it  then  passes  on  through  the  Littleton 
parishes,  to  Offenham,  to  Evesham,  which  it  almost  surrounds 
like  a horse-shoe ; then  turning  short  to  the  northward,  passes 
Hampton,  and  thence  by  Fladbury,  Pershore,  Croome,  Stren- 
sham,  and  into  the  Severn  at  Tewicesbury.  In  this  run  of  about 
twenty  miles  it  also  receives  several  smaller  brooks,  and  is  navi- 
gable for  baraes  all  through  the  county,  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  the  introduction  of  locks  wherever  they  were  necessary, 
through  which  the  navigation  extends  through  the  county, 
without  interruption,  except  in  very  heavy  floods  or  severe  frosts. 
Teme  takes  its  rise  in  Radnorshire,  and,  a little  above  Tenbury, 
enters  this  county.  Nearly  in  the  centre  of  that  town  a very  rapid 
brook  runs  into  it  from  Kyre  park,  and  it  then  pursues  a winding 
and  rapid  course  through  a succession  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
romantic  scenery,  past  the  villages  of  Eastham,  Lyndridge,  and 
Stockton,  then  along  the  charming  woods  and  dales  of  Stan- 
ford park,  to  Clifton  and  Hartley,  under  Knightford-bridge, 
to  Broadwas,  Coteridge,  Braunsford-bridge,  Powick-bridge,  and 
thence  into  the  Severn  about  two  miles  below  Worcester.  In 
this  winding  course  it  receives  several  brooks,  which  add  to 
the  rapidity  of  its  course,  to  which  its  name  is  supposed  to  be 
be  allusive.  It  is  not  navigable  for  barges  beyond  Powick-bridge. 
owing  to  its  rapid  course,  and  to  its  great  declivity.  If  not  of 
9 any 
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aii^T  great  use  nowever  to  the  county,  it  must  be  considered  as  on@ 
of  its  most  picturesque  ornaments,  as  there  is  no  part  of  it  which 
surpasses  the  vale  of  Teme  in  variety  of  hill  and,  dale,  of  wooded 
hanks,  of  gently  swelling  knolls,  and  open  fertile  lawns.  In  the 
autumn,  notliing  can  he  more  delightful,  than  a ramble  through 
its  various  windings  of  upwards  of  twenty  miles^  midst  a profu- 
sion pf  orchards,  hop-grounds,  corn  and  pasture  land,  whilst  the 
riyer  itself  is  often  hid  beneath  its  hanks  covered  with  willows, 
or  at  times  bursting  out  in  rapid  grandeur,  and  reflecting  the  tufted 
knolls  that  line  its  course. 

Siour  has  only  risen  into  notice,  since  the  canal  wdiich  unites 
the  Severn  and  the  Mersey  has  been  conducted  along  its  banks. 
It  rises  near-  Frankley,  in  tliat  detached  part  of  Staflbrdshire 
which  lies  within  tlie  boundary  line  of  this  county,  and  runs  alter- 
nately in  the  two  shires  by  Halesowen  and  Cradley  to  Stourbridge^ 
Siourton  Castle,  Kinver,  Wolverley,  Kidderminster,  and  Stour- 
port,  where  it  joins  the  Severn. 

Salwarpe  commences  its  short  course  from  the  Lickey,  run- 
ning through  pr.Qmsgrove,  Stoke  Prior,  Upton  Warin  and  DroiU 
wiph,  where  its  stream  was  lately  increased  by  the  overflowings 
of  the  salt  springs  before  they  were  turned  into  the  ne\y  canal 
which  now  accompanies  the  river  through  Salwarpe  parish  past 
Westwood  House,  and  thence  into  the  Severn  below  Hawford- 
bridge. 

J^dden  is  a small  river,  which  rising  near  Ledbury,  in  Here-* 
fordsbire,  forms  a kind  of  boundary  towards  Gloucestershire  on 
fhe  south-west,  near  Ridmarley  and  Stanton. 

Rea  rises  between  Frankley  and  Chadwick,  and  running  past 
Northfield  and  King’s  IS^orton,  serves  in  some  measure  as  a 
partial  boundary  for  Stafford  and  Warwickshire ; and  running 
north  of  Moseley  towards  Birmingham,  there  quits  the  county. 
There  is  another  brook  of  this  name  which  rises  near  Cleobury, 
and  is  seen  in  different  parts  of  the  road  between  Worcester  and 
Teiibury.  Our  attention  is  now  naturally  drawn  to  the 
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Of  this  county,  the  advantages  resulting  from  "which  must  be 
great  indeed,  if  they  were  attended  with  no  other  good  than  that 
of  diminishing  the  nufnber  of  horses  employed  in  carriage,  which 
in  the  year  1794  were  supposed^  on  a pretty  accurate  calculation, 
to  consume  two-thirds  of  the  whole  annual  produce.  As  these 
extensive  works  will  be  more  properly  considered  under  their 
various  references,  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  do  more  than  merely 
to  riiention  their  names,  which  are:  1.  The  Trent  and  Severn, 
or  Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire,  or  as  indeed  it  is  more  com- 
monly called,  the  Stourport  Canal.  2.  The  Droitwich  Canal. 

3.  The  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal,  not  yet  finished. 

4.  Tim  Dudley  extension  Canal.  5.  The  Leominster  Canal  near 
Tenhury.  With  such  excellent  water  carriage  through  the  coun^ 
ty,  it  may  perhaps  be  supposed  that  the  land  carriage  is  upon  an 
equally  good  footing : it  must  be  confessed  indeed,  that  the 

Roads 

have  been  much  improved  of  late  years;  that  in  some  parts  of 
the  county,  the  principal  roads  from  town  to  town,  as  they  are 
supported  by  toll-gates,  are  in  general  in  a good  state  of  repair; 
and  that  as  much  of  the  heavy  carriage  is  taken  off  them,  none  of 
tliem  are  in  a very  bad  state  with  respect  to  ruts,  In  some 
of  the  hilly  districts,  however,  they  are  very  rough  and  uneven, 
particularly  in  the  line  from  Bewdley  to  Cleobury  Mortimer  ; and 
as  for  the  cross-roads,  thougli  tliere  are  some  exceptions  honour- 
able to  their  respective  neighborhoods,  yet  many  of  them,  parti- 
cularly in  the  clay  districts^  are  in  a very  bad  state.  As  an  ex- 
cuse for  this,  it  has  been  advanced^  that  there  are  no  materials  in 
their  vicinity  fit  for  their  repair  ; this,  however,  is  not  always  cor- 
rect, as  there  are  few  districts  in  the  county  where  materials 
might  not  he  easily  found;  and  it  would  be  fortunate  if  those  oil 
wdiOm  theif  repair  depends,  were  to  recollect  that  prevention  is 
often  better  and  cheaper  than  cure,  and  tliat  considerable  amelio- 
ration would  take  place  if  proper  attention  were  paid  to  the  open- 
ing of  ditches  and  drains,  and  also  to  the  plashing  of  hedges, 
+ which 
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whieli  would  permit  a current  of  air  to  pass  through,  and  allow 
them  sometimes  to  be  visited  by  the  genial  and  evaporating  sun- 
beams ; for  it  happens  unfortunately  that  much  sunshine,  and 
other  of  Heaven^s  best  gifts,  are  expended  in  some  parts  of  the 
county  to  very  little  purpose.  To  these  animadversions,  however, 
there  are  two  honourable  exceptions.  Mr.  Darke  of  Bredon, 
whose  Memoir  was  published  in  171)4,  by  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, mentions  that  there  was  then  an  excellent  example  for  per- 
spicuity and  attention  at  the  head  of  the  county,  and  he  adds,  that 
the  late  Judge  Perrot  used  frequently  to  say  that  the  late  Earl 
of  Coventry  had  brought  a million  of  money  into  Worcestershire, 
from  his  skilful  exertions  in  making  roads  through  the  county  ; 
and  here  we  cannot  help  noticing,  that  the  attention  paid  by  his 
successor  to  the  cross-roads  round  Croome,  is  highly  praise- worthy 
as  they  are  kept  in  a most  excellent  state,  and  are  perfectly  dry 
and  pleasant,  when  the  coach-road  in  their  neighbourhood  is 
hardly  passable  for  a pedestrian  *.  We  must  also  agree  with  Mr* 
Pomeroy,  that  the  laudable  exertions  of  the  Society  of  the 
Vale  of  Evesham^ ^ for  the  improvement  of  their  neighbourhood, 
are  well  worthy  of  imitation  ; and  that  they  now  have  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  their  district  assume  a new  face  under  their  au- 
spices : so  that,  instead  of  its  being  studiously  avoided,  as  for- 
merly, from  the  inconvenience,  and  even®  danger,  of  travelling, 
they  have  now  to  congratulate  themselves  and  the  public,  on  a 
very  safe  and  pleasant  communication,  and  which,  indeed,  has 
brought  the  direct  London  road  from  Worcester  through  their  im- 
mediate vicinity  f When  these  laud  and  water  communications 
are  completed,  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 

CoM- 

* On  this  subject  the  remarks  of  the  Editor,  may  be  considered  as  result- 
ing from  experience,  as  great  part  of  his  Observations  were  actually  made 
on  foot. 

t The  regulations  of  this  Road  Club  may  be  found  in  Pitt’s  Survey  of  the 
County,  page  ; and  as  good  sociable  dinners  form  part  «f  their  plan,  it  is 
not  likely  to  be  unpalateablt  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
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Commerce  and  Manufactures 
Of  the  county  will  feel  their  good  elFects.  Even  at  present  these 
are  very  considerable,  not  only  from  its  own  produce,  but  from 
its  laying  in  a situation  to  make  it  the  depot,  and  line  of  commu- 
nication for  the  milling  and  manufacturing  counties  which  almost 
surround  it.  Of  its  own  exported  produce,  we  may  enumerate  the 
great  quantity  of  hops,  fruit,  cyder,  and  perry,  which  are  bought 
at  Worcester  markets,  rendering  it  the  great  mart  for  those  ar- 
ticles in  the  western  district  of  the  kingdom;  the  advantages 
resulting  from  which  are  evident  in  the  large  fortunes  made  by 
the  dealers  in  those  articles,  not  only  in  the  regular  supply  of  a 
constant  trade,  but  sometimes  from  lucky  speculations  in  cheap 
years;  speculations  which  have  this  good  effect,  that  they  are 
free  from  the  evils  of  monopoly,  as  they  only  take  place  in  plen- 
tiful seasons,  at  the  same  time  that  they  ensure  a market  to  the 
grower,  without  his  being  at  the  risk  and  expence  of  sending  his 
surplus  stock  to  more  distant  markets.  This  county  also  exports 
a considerable  surplus  of  its  own  manufactures,  in  the  articles  of 
Kidderminster  goods,  Worcester  gloves,  in  China  and  glassware, 
and  in  nails,  and  the  smaller  articles  of  iron -work,  as  well  as  bar- 
rod,  and  sheet-iron,  for  the  northern  parts  *. 

We  must  not  omit  the  great  quantities  of  salt  from  Droitwicli, 
of  oil  and  oil-cake  from  Evesham,  and  of  clover  and  grass-seeds, 
corn,  beans,  flour,  malt,  salmon,  fat  cattle,  sheep,  lambs,  hogs,  hay, 
timber,  large  and  small,  from  the  county  in  general.  The  constant 
employ  resulting  from  this  extensive  home  commerce,  and  from  the 
present  improved  state  of  agriculture,  must  be,  and  indeed  is, 
highly  beneficial  to  the  increase  of 

Population, 

Which  is  evident  from  such  of  the  late  returns  as  have  been  pub- 
lished. By  the  returns  in  1801,  Worcestershire  was  calculated 
to  contain  26,711  houses,  in  which  were  29,741  families;  of 
these  there  were  67,631  males,  and  71,702  females,  making  a 

total 

* The  manufactures  here  slightly  mentioned,  will  be  detailed  more  amply 
ns  their  respective  places. 
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total  of  139^333.  The  number  employed  in  trade  and  inann^ 
factures  was  estimated  at  30,230,  and  those  in  agriculture  at 
3$,865,  equal  in  the  whole  to  69,095,  leaving  rather  more  than 
one-half,  whom  we  may  consider  as  consisting  of  those  in  a state 
of  infancy,  or  past  labour,  of  professional  gentlemen  and  those  of 
independent  fortunes;  This  is  sufficient  to  prove  that  Worcester- 
shire ranks  high  in  fertility  and  industry;  for  this  population 
amounts  to  180  per  ^uare  mile,  whilst  the  average  of  England 
and  Wales  is  only  152  : and  it  may  be  addedy  that  the  proportions 
of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  classes,  are  as  3 and  4 in  7, 
of  the  whole  number.  By  the  late  returns,  males  78,261 ; females 
82,740;  total  161,001,  giving  an  increase  of  21,668. 

It  is  to  be  lamented,  that  notwithstanding  the  great  incitements 
to  industry,  the 

Poor  and  Poor’s  Rates 

have  been  progressively  increasing  for  many  years  To  shew 
this,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  from  the  various  authorities,  that 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  rates  only  amounted  to  10,6401. 
ill  1776,  to  26,9061.  7s.  5d. ; in  1803,  to  87,307,  and  in  1807,  as 
Mr,  Pitt  estimates,  in  his  survey,  to  near  90,0001.  'which,  allow- 
ing the  actual  annual  value  of  the  county  to  be  600,0001.  amount- 
ed then  to  three  shillings  in  the  pound,  or  to  twelve  shillings  an- 
nually per  head,  on  the  whole  population;  nor  does  it  appear,' 
from  the  enquiries  of  the  Editor,  that  any  diminution  has  taken 
place,  but  that  in  most  places  they  are  considerably  increased. 
Part  of  this  increase  is,  no  doubt,  unavoidable ; and  great  part  of 
this  actual  mendicity  must  exist  where  population  is  extensive ; 
where  fluctuations  in  manufactures  take  place,  sometimes  from  a 
state  of  Avarfare  ; nay,  sometimes  from  fashion  ; where  a sudden 
and  temporary  dema^id  for  particular  ffibrics  raises  the  price  of 
labour,  and  induces  the  artisan  and  his  family  fo  acquire  habits 
of  comparative  luxury  beyond  their  usual  expenditure;  nay, 
prompts  him  to  idleness,  from  the  consideration  that  less  work 
now  brings  him  more  money;  and  particularly  wdiere  the  reduc- 
tion of  small  farms  throw^s  a great  part  of  the  agricultural  popu- 
lation 

■*  An  exception  to  this  will  be  found  under  the  article  “ Bronrsgrove.” 
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lation  into  the  class  of  day-labourers,  and  not  only  lessens  their 
means  and  power  of  saving  money,  but  even  takes  away  that 
stimulus  which  would  otherwise  prompt  them  to  be  economical ; 
for  the  small  farmer  would  scorn  that  parochial  assistance, 
which  the  day-labourer,  is  not  only  not  ashamed  to  receive,  but 
actually  considers  as  his  due.  To  look  for  a radical  cure  of  these 
Evils,  would  be  absurd  in  the  present  state  of  human  affairs ; nor 
would  it  have  been  possible  for  any  human  wisdom,  or  human 
power,  to  have  guarded  against  them;  yet  much  may  still  be 
done  to  ameliorate  the  situation  of  those  who  more  immediately 
suffer  from  them,  and  much  may  perhaps  be  done  to  counter- 
balance them.  To  add  a new  theory,  however,  to  the  many  that 
have  been  sported  on  this  subject,  would  be  as  inutile  as  it  would 
be  superfluous ; yet  the  statement  of  one  simple  fact,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mr.  Carpenter,  of  Chaddeswick,  as  recorded  in  the 
late  Agricultural  Survey,  may  perhaps  induce  some  thinking 
people  to  encourage  the  same  spirit  of  industry  in  their  respec- 
tive neighbourhoods ; and  it  is  perhaps  not  going  too  far  to  say, 
that  there  is  more  real  and  useful  benevolence  in  saving  one  poor 
faniily  from  parish  support,  by  leading  them  to  industry,  than  by 
the  so  much  boasted  Christmas  donations  to  a whole  parish, 
which,  by  contrasting  feasting  and  famine,  tend  only  to  produce 
envy,  idleness,  and  drunkenness,  and  to  reduce  even  the  re- 
spectable poor  to  the  situation,  or  at  least  to  the  feelings,  of 
paupers  ! The  fact  alluded  to,  is  simply  this  : in  the  spring  of 
1800,  two  day-labourers  gave  a guinea  for  an  acre  of  waste  land, 
in  order  to  plant  it  with  potatoes ; they  pared  and  burnt  it  by 
moonlight,  after  their  daily  labour  was  over,  then  spread  the 
ashes,  and  paid  for  plowing  them  in ; their  crop  proved  so  good, 
and  the  price  of  potatoes  was  at  that  time  so  high,  tliat  they  ac- 
tually shared  forty  pounds  between  them,  independent  of  a suf- 
ficient supply  reserved  for  their  families.  To  those  who  will  think, 
this  requires  no  comment.  More  good  than  has  hitherto  been  re- 
ceived by  the  poor,  might  be  produced  by 
VoL.  XV,  D 
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Enclosures, 

which  fortunately  are  taking  place  every  day  in  this  county,  on 
a rational  and  liberal  scale.  We  think  it  absurd  to  join  in  the 
cry,  that  the  comforts  of  the  poor  are  taken  away,  because  where 
a poor  mdiW  fed  a goose,  there  is  now  sufficient  produce  to  keep  a 
horse,  cow,  or  three  sheep ; and  we  know  that  the  claims  of  the  poor, 
when  commons  are  enclosed,  are  always  attended  to  in  the  al- 
lotments; but  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  although  large 
farms  are  beneficial,  there  is  a sufficient  quantity  of  ground  al- 
ready enclosed  for  their  supply,  and  that  it  is  possible  to  form 
such  aiTangements  as  would  prevent  future  enclosures,  or  part 
of  them  at  least,  from  ever  being  let  in  larger  farms  than  from 
twenty  to  fifty  acres,  thereby  always  giving  a certain  number 
of  families  a chance  of  competence,  and  tending  to  preserve  one 
of  our  best  bulwarks,  a hardy,  independent,  yet  humble  pea- 
santry. 

With  respect  to  Enclosures  in  general,  if  any  proof  of  their 
necessity  was  required,  we  should  simply  present  the  following 
extract  from  Mr.  Darkens  Memoir  of  the  State  of  Agriculture 
round  Bredon,  in  1794: 

The  mixture  of  property  in  our  fields  prevents  our  land 
being  drained,  and  one  negligent  farmer  not  opening  his  drains, 
will  frequently  flood  the  lands  of  ten  that  lie  above,  to  the  very 
great  loss  of  his  neighbours,  and  the  community  at  large.  Add 
to  this,  that  although  our  lands  are  naturally  well  adapted  to  the 
breed  of  sheep,  yet  the  draining,  &c.  is  so  little  attended  to  in 
general,  that,  out  of  at  least  one  thousand  sheep,  annually  pas- 
tured in  our  open  fields,  not  more  than  forty  on  an  average  are 
annually  drawn  out  for  slaughter,  or  other  uses ; infectious  disor- 
ders, rot,  scab,  &'c.  sweep  them  off,  which  would  not  be  the  case  if 
property  was  separated 

Much  improvement  in  this  respect  has,  however,  taken  place, 
and  though  Worcestershire  C2m\ol  boast  of  any  specific  AgricuU 
tural  Society,  yet  as  most  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  are  con- 
nected. 
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liectcd  with  that  of  Bath,  and  the  west  of  England/^  every  good 
effect  may  be  expected  to  result. 

As  tlie  late  Agricultural  Survey  contains  a very  accurate  de» 
tailed  account  of  the  present  state  of  enclosure  in  this  county,  we 
shall  merely  close  this  article  with  a few  extracts,  aided  by  per- 
sonal enquiry  and  observation. 

It  is,  and  has  long  been,  a peculiar  advantage  to  Worcestershire, 
that  a great  part  of  it  is  ancient  enclosure,  from  whence  it  results 
that  the  fences  are  often  full  of  timber-trees,  especially  elm,  of 
which  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  kingdom  is  to  be  found  in  this  dis- 
trict : in  these  ancient  enclosures  too,  the  fences  themselves  ge- 
nerally consist  of  smooth  wood,  such  as  elm,  hazel,  and  willow ; 
though  there  is  no  deficiency  of  the  hawthorn  and  crab-tree.  An 
useful  and  valnable  article  has  long  been  in  the  middle,  southern, 
and  western  parts  of  the  county,  without  any  loss  of  ground  for  other 
purposes,  by  an  intermixture  of  fruit-trees  in  the  hedge-rows,  which 
cannot  possibly  do  more  harm  than  other  trees  in  the  same  situation, 
and  which  in  general  yield  a profusion  of  fruit.  The  modern  en- 
closures have  not  yet  had  sufficient  time  to  make  any  apparent 
alteration  in  the  face  of  the  county;  nor  have  we  in  any  instances 
noticed  the  imitation  of  the  old  plan  of  raising  trees  in  the  hedge- 
rows ; however,  the  mode  adopted  is  amply  sufficient  for  the  prin- 
cipal purpose,  they  being  at  first  made  of  post  and  rail,  or  else  of 
two  rows  with  mounds  and  quickset  hedges  planted  between  them  ; 
these  consist  generally  of  the  white  hawthorn,  crab-tree,  and 
holly,  but  without  any  admixture  of  the  other  species.  The  en- 
closures which  have  already  taken  place,  lie  in  different  parts  of 
the  county ; the  greatest  waste  and  enclosure,  however,  is  that  on 
Bromsgrove  Lickey,  which  has  originally  consisted  of  several 
thousand  acres,  formerly  overrun  with  fern,  furze,  and  heath,  but 
now  producing,  in  many  parts,  excellent  crops  of  turnips,  clover, 
potatoes,  and  corn.  The  highest  parts  of  it  indeed  do  not  present 
a very  early  harvest,  so  as  to  afford  much  encouragement  foi'  fur- 
ther enclosure  on  its  bleak  summits ; but  the  various  thriving 
plantations  on  its  southern  and  eastern  declivities  shew  that  what 
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is  not  applicable  to  agriculture^  may  becopie  highly  valuable  for 
otiier  purposes. 

Even  in  the  rich  vale  of  Evesham,  there  are  still  some  common 
fields  ; and  indeed  some  of  its  most  fertile  spots  are  of  but  recent 
enclosure.  It  is  a curious  fact,  noticed  by  Dr.  Nash,  or  at  least 
communicated  by  him  to  Mr.  P.  that  the  enclosures  throughout 
this  district,  and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  county,  have  diminish- 
ed the  growth  of  grain.  This,  however,  must  have  arisen  from 
the  pasturage  of  beef  and  mutton  holding  out  a greater  profit  to 
the  grazier  than  to  the  farmer ; and  cannot  possibly  effect  the  ge- 
neral expediency  of  inclosures.  Indeed  the  very  labour  of  en- 
closing is  a source  of  employment  to  the  poor.  Jjickey  enclosure 
cost  81.  per  acre,  which  on  3000,  was  an  expenditure  of  24,0001. 
The  other  enclosures  are  those  of  Tidmerton,  Eckington,  Malvern 
Chace,  &c.  &c.  We  shall  now  close  this  division  with  the  follow- 
ing anecdote : — 

About  twenty  cottages  standing  on  Bourn  Heath,  near  Broms- 
grove,  when  the  enclosure  took  place  there  in  1802,  had  their 
land  enfranchised,  and  their  possessors  now  live  comfortably  on 
their  own  property,  with  well  cultivated  gardens,  good  potatoe 
grounds,  and  sufficient  conveniences  for  keeping  their  stock  of 
pigs ; thereby  shewing  to  other  districts  a sure  and  certain  mod* 
of  diminishing  their  poor  rates  *. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  take  notice  of  the 
CATTLEf 

of  this  county,  as  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  breed,  the 
graziers  and  farmers  being  content  to  procure  the  best  from  other 
parts;  indeed  it  would  be  but  indifferent  management  to  rais€ 
stock  in  a district  so  well  fitted  iov fattening  them.  Of  the  dif- 
ferent 

* Pitt’s  Survey,  p.  59. 

t It  is  a curious  fact,  as  recorded  by  Pennant,  that  some  centuries  after  the 
reign  of  Edgar,  wolves  were  again  so  plentiful  in  this  county  and  its  vicinity, 
as  to  become  an  object  of  Royal  attention ; accordingly,  Edward  I.  issued 
his  precept  to  Peter  Corbett,  to  superintend  and  assist  in  their  destruction. 
Zoology,  Vol.  I.  p,  65. 
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ferent  species  useful  in  agriculture,  either  for  the  field  or  the 
stall,  the  different  breeds  have  been  chosen  according  to  fancy, 
and  they  have  all  answered  the  purpose  of  the  agriculturist. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  curious  in  the 
Architecture 

of  the  county,  that  will  not  be  noticed  under  its  proper  head ; 
but  we  may  observe  that  the  enquirer  after  ancient  domestic  man- 
ners, particularly  in  Ihe  middle  walks  of  life,  will  find  here  many 
opportunities  of  gratifying  his  curiosity  ; for  the  greatest  part  of 
the  land  being  ancient  inclosures,  many  of  the  farm-houses  have 
been  erected  perhaps  two  centuries  ago,  or  even  more,  and  at  a 
period  when,  according  to  modern  ideas,  the  general  arrangements 
of  design,  either  for  elegance,  or  even  for  comfort  or  convenience, 
were  little  thought  of.  Yet  even  tliese  antiquated  mansions  have 
an  appearance  of  real  old  English  respectability,  much  beyond 
the  effect  produced  by  the  modern  Jiaring  house  of  red  brick, 
with  all  its  etceteras  of  Chinese  rails  and  lawns  of  ten  yards 
square. 

Ancient  Monuments  too,  are  too  numerous  to  specify  here; 
nor  have  we  thought  it  necessary  to  give  a list  of  the  ancient  Re- 
ligious Foundations,  as  they  will  be  found  in  their  respective 
places.  Having  thus  taken  a general  view  of  the  county,  we 
shall  close  with  a slight  sketch  of  its 

Parliamentary  History. 

Worcestershire  has  sent  representatives  to  the  House,  ever  since 
the  3d  year  of  Edward  III.  but  there  is  nothing  which  particu- 
larly engages  our  attention  before  the  Revolution,  at  which  time, 
as  it  has  continued  ever  since,  this  county  has  been  remarkable 
for  its  independence,  owing,  in  a great  measure,  to  its  opulent  nu- 
merous gentry,  and  its  respectable  Yeomanry.  The  County 
Peers,  however,  possessing  large  estates,  have  always  had,  or  at 
least  claimed,  a certain  degree  of  influence ; an  influence  which 
it  is  perhaps  impossible  totally  to  eradicate;  an  influence,  in- 
deed, not  always  productive  of  evil ; but  which  at  the  same  time 
requires  a jealous  watchfulness.  Nay,  it  may  be  assumed,  that 
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such  an  influence  is  useful,  because  by  its  existence  it  excites 
jealousy ; for  if  that  which  is  open  enough  to  be  watched  were  | 
done  away,  another  and  more  secret  influence  might  ensue,  not  ■ 
so  easily  guarded  against.  Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  acknow-  | 
ledged,  that  the  influence  of  a landlord,  and  of  his  friends,  will  al-  / j 
ways  have  weight  in  those  cases,  whether  he  is  Peer  or  Corn-  j 
moner.  ■ 

In  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  in  the  reign  of  Queers  j 
Anne,  a curious  circumstance  took  place;  Sir  John  Pakynton, 

Bart,  having  accused  Bishop  Lloyd  of  interfering  in  the  Elec-  | 
tion;  of  even  writing  to  Sir  John,  telling  him  to  desist;  of  writ- 
ing letters  to  the  clergy,  forbidding  them  to  use  their  influence  for  ' i 
Sir  John;  of  writing  to  the  tenantry  of  the  see,  and  threatening  I 
them  with  a non-renewal  of  their  leases,  provided  they  voted  for 
him,  &c.  The  charge  was  made  out  before  the  House,  and  an  ad-  j 
dress  went  to  the  queen,  after  a long  contest  with  the  House  of 
Peers,  praying  her  Majesty  to  dismiss  him  from  his  situation  of 
almoner,  which  was  acceded  to. 

Some  contests  not  worth  repeating  took  place  afterwards ; but 
after  1742,  there  was  no  opposition  until  1806,  when  the  Ho- 
nourable Mr.  Lygon,  was  candidate  for  his  father’s  place,  then 
called  to  the  upper  House,  against  the  Hon.  Mr.  Lyttleton,  and 
succeeded;  before  which,  in  1780,  Mr.  Lygon,and  the  Honourable 
E.  Foley,  and  afterwards  the  Honourable  Mr.  Ward,  had  been  the 
representatives. 

On  the  last  general  election,  Mr.  Ward  withdrew,  and  Mr.  Ly- 
gon and  his  quondam  antagonist,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Lyttelton, 
are  now  the  sitting  members. 

The  principal  peers  now  possessing  landed  property,  are  the 
Earl  of  Coventry;  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 

Lord  Viscount  Beauchamp,  Lord  Viscount  Dudley  and  Ward, 

Lord  Foley  and  Lord  Lyttelton. 

We  have  already  stated  that  Worcestershire  is  divided  into  five 
Hundreds  ; the  principal  of  these  is 
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OSWALDESLOW,* 

which  occupies  the  centre,  and  several  other  parts  of  the  county, 
and  has  three  divisions. 

The  upper  division  contains  the  parishes  of  Araiscot,  Aston 
Magna,  Blackwell,  Blockley,  Cleeve  Prior,  Cuddesden,  Dails- 
ford,  Darlingscote,  Ditchford,  Dome,  Dracot,  Eveniode,  Icomb, 
Longdon,  Newbold  and  Tolton,  Paxford,  Shipston  upon  Stour, 
Tidmington,  and  Tredington.  The  middle  division  has  the 
parishes  of  Alston,  Aivechurch,  Beshampton,  Bredon  with  its 
members,  Condertoii,  Cropthorne  and  Charlton,  Elmley  Castle, 
Fladbury,  Harvington,  Hill  * and  Moor,  Himbleton,  Hobiench, 
Hoddington,  Crowle,  lukberrow,  Norton  juxta  Bredon,  Over- 
bury, Rous  Lench,  Sedgebarrow,  Stock  and  Bradley,  Stoke  Prior, 
Tiddington,  Tibberton,  and  Throckmorton.  The  lower  division 
includes  the  parishes  of  Batenhall,  Bredicot,  Broadwas,  Borrow, 
Churchill,  Claines  Crome  d’  Abtot,  Earls  Crome  or  Croome, 
Grinley  and  Hallow,  Hartlebiiry,  Hill  Crome,  Hendlip,  Hold- 
fast and  Estington,  Holt,  St.  John^s  in  Bedwardiue,  Kemsey, 
Knightwick,  Lyndridge  and  Pensax,  Knighton  upon  Teme,  St. 
MichaePs  in  Bedwardiue,  Little  Malvern,  Norton  juxta  Kemse}'^, 
Oddingley,  Pendock,  Ridmarley  D’  Abtot,  Ripple,  Spetchley, 
Stoulton,  Upton  upon  Severn,  Warndon,  Welland,  Whitstanes, 
Whitington  and  Sudbury,  Whitley  Parva,  White  Lady  Aston, 
Wichenford,  Wick  Episcopi,  and  Wolverly. 

Many  of  which  parishes  will  be  noticed  in  this  section  of  the 
Topography ; hut  others  from  their  situation  must  of  course  be 
referred  to  their  respective  vicinities. 

The  object  which  hrst  claims  our  attention  is  the 

D 4 CITY 

* In  this  topographical  part  of  the  Survey,  the  principal  divisions  shall  be 
attended  to,  as  closely  as  possible  ; but  as  many  places  will  be  described  along 
with  the  principal  towns  in  whos«  neighbourhood  they  are,  any  deviation 
from  the  order  of  the  hundreds,  will  be  regulated  by  the  index. 
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CITY  OF  WORCESTER, 

Which  has  a place  not  only  among  the  most  ancient  and  emi- 
nent cities  of  England,  but  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  built  and 
most  agreeably  situated.  There  are  considered  but  five  superior 
to  it  for  extent  and  population ; and  perhaps  none  surpass  it  in 
the  pleasantness  of  situation ; for  though  not  very  lofty,  yet  the 
principal  part  occupies  very  elevated  ground  along  the  river,  fi'ora 
which  it  rises  gradually,  whilst  the  general  spaciousness  of  its 
streets,  which  are  both  well  paved  and  well  lighted,  and  the  neat 
appearance  of  its  well  built  brick  houses,  give  it  a great  resem- 
blance to  the  metropolis.'^  Its  air  and  climate  are  remarkably 
healthy,  aided  much  by  the  regularity  of  its  buildings,  and  beau- 
ty of  its  scite  on  a bank  rising  from  the  Severn  as  above  noticed, 
which  may  also  literally  be  said  to  wash  its  walls  ; and  we  must 
do  the  leading  people  of  the  city  the  justice  to  say,  that  conside- 
rable improvements  have  been  made,  and  at  a very  considerable 
expense,  to  clear  and  enlarge  the  Severn,  and  to  supply  the  city 
with  a sufficiency  of  water  from  some  very  extensive  works  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn,  about  a mile  above  the  bridge,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  10,0001.  These  improvements,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  do 
away  the  accusation  of  its  being  an  unhealthy  place,  particularly 
as  the  dryness  of  its  situation  in  general,  is  so  much  in  its  favour. 
Indeed  if  we  were  to  form  our  judgment  from  the  parish  registers, 
we  might  conclude  from  the  numerous  instances  of  longevity, 
that  no  large  town  could  be  more  favourable  to  health  than  this> 
but  still  it  must  be  confessed  that  much  remains  to  be  done  both 
for  cleanliness  and  comfort,  particularly  in  those  narrow  alleys 
between  the  cathedral  and  the  river. 

Worcester’s  geographical  situation  is  in  lat  52®  9'  N.  and  2®  0* 
west  longitude  ; being  distant  from  London  111  miles  W.  N.  W.; 
from  Gloucester,  26  N. ; from  Birmingham,  27  S.  W. ; and  from 

Hereford, 

* In  the  Gent.  Mag.  vol.  8.  p.  375,  are  some  lines  on  the  **  Worcester 
Landscape”  by  a young  gentleman  of  seventeen,  highly  descriptive. 
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Hereford,  30  E.  b.  N.  Its  circumference  is  about  four  miles,  and 
it  stands  in  a charming  vale  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Severn, 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  county.  In  our  general  view  we  have 
given  a slight  sketch  of  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  highly 
deserving  of  notice,  not  only  for  its  fertility  and  variety  of  pros- 
pect, but  for  the  pleasing  effect  produced  by  its  beautiful  and  often 
romantic  outline.  From  the  eastern  blasts,  it  is  comfortably 
screened  by  a hill  covered  with  some  fine  woods,  which  add  much 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  ; wdiilst  being  open  from  north  to 
south  in  the  direction  of  the  river,  a brisk  current  of  air  generally 
prevails,  bearing  health  upon  its  wings.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  Severn  the  line  of  landscape  is  agreeably  broken  by  gentle 
and  well  wooded  swells,  whose  verdant  undulations  topped  by 
the  purple  tinted  Malvern  hills,  have  a beautiful  effect  on  a fine 
evening,  and  serve  to  complete  a picture  not  often  surpassed. 

Being  an  ancient  fortified  place,  this  city  had  a very  strong 
■wall,  of  which  some  remains  may  yet  be  seen  at  the  back  of  tlie 
commandery,  in  whicli  were  six  ports  or  gates,  said  to  have  beeii 
handsome,  but  which  have  been  taken  down  some  years  ago; 
and  however  the  antiquary  may  regret  this,  yet  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  it  has  tended  much  to  improve  the  principal  en- 
trances into  the  city.  These  were  standing  in  Leland’s  time,  who 
says  in  the  wall  be  six  gates  ; the  bridge  gate  on  Severn,  hav- 
ing a goodly  square  tower  over  it;  a postern  gate  by  St.  Clem: 
Church  hard  by  the  north  syde  of  the  bridge  over  Severne ; the 
Fore-gate,  a fayre  piece  of  worke,  standing  by  north;  Sudbury - 
gate  standing  east  in  the  waye  from  Worcester  to  London ; St. 
Martin's-gate ; Trinity-gate,  this  is  but  a posterne.’^  In  describ- 
ing the  Fore-gate,  he  also  says,  The  Blackfriars-house,  of  the 
foundation  of  Beauchamps  of  Powick,  stood  in  the  north  part  of 
the  town,  hard  by  the  wall  within  it;  and  this  ground  is  the  high- 
est plott  in  the  town,  and  hath  a fayre  prospect.^^  The  latest 
Worcester  Guide  very  justly  observes,  that  though  the  city  is  of 
great  antiquity,  yet  its  plan  and  construction  are  so  regular,  as 
to  place  it  on  a footing  in  that  respect  with  any  in  the  kingdom, 
6 Much 
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Much  of  this  regularity,  however,  arises  from  the  late  recent  ira» 
prorements,  and  from  those  which  are  daily  taking  place  in  the 
various  parts  of  its  outskirts.  To  the  stranger  entering  from  the 
London  road,  nothing  can  be  more  striking  than  tlie  direct  com- 
munication now  made  from  Sidbury,  to  the  south  end  of  the 
High  Street  close  by  the  cathedral  church-yard,  which  has  not 
only  added  to  the  elegance  of  this  entrance,  but  has  made  such  di- 
rect improvement  with  respect  to  general  convenience,  that  the  pub- 
lic at  large  have  already  received  considerable  benefit  from  it.  This 
entrance  will  also  be  much  improved  by  the  proposed  plan  on  the 
London  turnpike  road,  of  lowering  and  levelling  Redhill,  which 
at  present  is  not  only  difficult  of  ascent,  but  also  very  dangerous ; 
one  side  of  the  road  being  higher  than  the  other.  This  will  make 
the  traveller  more  cheerfully  pay  his  double  toll,  which  Mr.  War- 
ner in  his  Tour  calls  an  imposition  ; he  allows,  however,  that  it  is 
recompensed  by  the  improvement  alluded  to  above,  by  which  he 
escapes  the  dangers  of  a narrow  street  and  a sharp  turning,  and 
is  led  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  through  the  Close,  and  under 
the  walls  of  the  venerable  cathedral. 

Speaking  of  the  Streets,  the  Guide  with  a very  praise-worthy 
spirit  of  local  patriotism,  observes  that  they  are  in  general  broad, 
so  as  to  admit  of  a free  circulation  of  air,  well  paved  and  lighted ; 
of  these,  the  Fore-gate  Street,  the  High  Street,  and  the  Broad 
Street,  are  exceedingly  regular  and  beautiful.  But  here  the  edi- 
tor must  hint,  that  this  general  remark  applies  solely  to  those 
specified  streets,  with  the  addition  of  Bridge  Street ; and  even 
in  them  he  has  had  occasion  to  lament  that  the  lamps  are  not  a 
little  closer  in  their  arrangement ; whilst  in  the  other  streets  nei- 
ther the  airiness  nor  regularity  can  be  matter  of  boasting.  Much 
indeed  remains  to  be  done  with  respect  to  cleanliness  in  the  streets 
on  both  sides  of  the  city  ; but  this  perhaps  depends  more  on  the  in- 
habitants of  each,  than  on  any  possible  regulations  of  the  police, 
except  in  the  articles  of  sweeping  and  draining.  The  Guide,  how- 
ever, is  very  correct  in  stating  that  the  Fore-gate  Street  has  a 
Very  grand  effect,  being  a series  of  modern  built  houses  of  long 
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extent,  and  the  street  equally  spacious  from  end  to  end ; continu- 
ing also  in  the  same  style  through  the  High  Street,  to  the  college 
church-yard,  a line  of  building  not  to  he  equalled  out  of  London  ; 
and  we  must  agree  with  him  in  his  observation,  that  the  general 
appearance  of  the  whole  city  (with  the  exceptions  already  speci- 
fied) does  credit  to  its  inhabitants,  and  indicates  at  the  same  time 
both  taste  and  opulence.  Mr.  Green,  in  his  very  valuable  work, 
mentions  that  this  city  is  one  amongst  the  many,  that  availing  it- 
self of  the  very  essential  benefits  derived  from  paving  and  light- 
ing on  the  modern  improved  plan,  carried  both  into  the  fullest  effect, 
under  an  act  of  parliament  about  the  year  1783;  he  adds  that  the 
view  of  the  Foregate  Street  is  finely  terminated  by  the  elegant  spire 
of  St.  Nicholas  church,  which  has  a most  delightful  effect.  With 
this  we  must  agree,  but  must  still  regret  the  turn  which  takes 
place  in  the  hop  market;  for  liad  the  line  been  regularly  preserv- 
ed, there  is  no  street,  even  in  the  metropolis  itself,  that  could 
have  been  compared  to  it  for  beauty,  though  several,  particularly 
Oxford  Street,  would  have  surpassed  it  in  breadth  and  extent. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  the  improvement  of  Worcester  during  the 
last  three  centuries  ; and  a competent  idea  of  it  may  be  formed  by 
a comparison  of  its  present  state,  with  that  of  the  reign  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.  when  Leland  wrote,  who*  says  there  be  divers  fayre 
streets  in  the  town,  well  builded  with  timber ; but  the  fayrest  and 
most  celebrate  street  in  the  town,  is  from  the  Bishop^s  palace- 
gate  to  the  foregate,  along  by  north.  There  be  two  places  in 
Worcester,  where  the  markets  be  commonly  kept.  The  one  is  a 
little  within  St.  MartiiFs,  the  other  is  a little  within  Foregate.'^ 
Having  been  surrounded  by  a wall,  great  part  of  that  which  is 
now  considered  as  within  the  limits,  was  once  only  the  suburbs. 
The  largest  of  these  suburban  divisions  is  Sidhury,  of  which 
Stukely  says,  no  doubtf  but  this  was  a Roman  city ; yet  we 
could  find  no  remains,  but  a place  in  it  called  Sidbury,  which 
seems  to  retain  from  its  name  some  memorial  of  that  sort.^'  Dr. 

Littleton, 
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Littleton,  however,  who  was  a more  accurate  observer,  speaks 
with  more  certainty,*  tlie  eastern  suburb  of  this  city  is  named 
Sidbiiry,  and  a huge  tumulus,  or  barrow,  above  a mile  distant, 
called  Cruckbarrow  still  remains ; both  which  it  is  probable  de- 
rive their  origin  from  the  Romans.” 

Leland  speaking  of  it,  informs  us  that  in  his  time  there  was  ''  a 
fayre  suburbe  without  Sidbury-gate,  and  it  was  an  hospital  called 
St.  Woolstan.  Some  called  it  a Commanderye,  where  was  a mas- 
ter, priestes,  and  poor  men : some  say  that  it  was  originally  of 
the  foundation  of  the  queen.  One  Castor,  a meixhant  of  Worces- 
ter, gave  of  late  tymes  lauds  unto  it,  and  thereby  renewed  the 
ould  foundation,  and  in  this  almes  were  divers  merchant  men  of 
Worcester,  fallen  in  decay e and  also  relieved.  Maureysine  hath 
suppressed  this  house,  and  now  a clothier  dwelleth  in  it.f  There 
is  in  this  suburb  a chappel  of  St.  Godwald ; what  this  St.  God- 
wald  was,  I could  not  certainly  learn.  Some  sayd  he  was  a bi- 
sliop.^^  We  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this  commandery  more 
fully  in  another  place  ; in  the  mean  time  we  shall  record  the  an- 
cient state  of  the  suburbs.  Of  St,  Martinis,  Leland  says,  “ there 
is  a suburb  witliout  St.  Martin’s-gate,  and  hereabouts  in  a low 
marish  ground,  was  a place  of  grey  friars,  of  the  foundation  of 
the  Earls  of  Warwick.” 

Of  St.  Oswald's  he  relates,  there  is  a large  fayre  suburbe  by 
north,  without  the  Foregate,  and  at  the  north-east  part,  and  very 
end  of  it,  is  an  ancient  and  fayre  large  chappel  of  St.  Oswald, 
which  first  was  "erected  for  monkes  then  infected,  or  should  after 
be  infected  with  leprosie.  After  it  was  changed  to  an  hospital^ 
and  there  was  a maister,  fellowes,  and  poor  folkes  ; but  of  latter 
tymes  it  was  turned  to  a free  chappel,  aud  beareth  the  name  of  St. 
Oswald,  as  a thing  dedicated  of  ould  tyme  to  him,  and  here  were 
wont  corses  to  be  buried  in  tyme  of  pestilence,  as  it  is  a public 
cemitory  for  Worcester,  This  chappel  yet  standith,  and  a fayre 
mansion  house  by  it,  much  repayred  of  late  tyme,  by  one  Parker, 

chanceL 
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ebancellour  to  the  Bishop  of  Worcester;  but  the  laudes  be  alien- 
ated and  taken  away.  There  was  a place  of  nunnes  at  the  very 
north  syde  of  the  cemetory  of  St  Oswald.  It  was  called  White- 
Stan,  now  suppressed ; the  church  cleane  rased  downe,  and  a farm© 
place  of  the  residew  of  the  buildings.'^ 

In  short,  we  may  now  close  our  general  sketch  of  the  city,  with 
observing  that  whoever  views  it  at  the  present  day,  must  acknow- 
ledge it  highly  deserving  of  the  praise  of  elegance,  which  is  not 
only  claimed  by  its  inhabitants,  but  bestowed  upon  it  by  all  visi- 
tors of  taste.  With  the  exceptions  already  noticed,  it  is  fair  to 
say,  that  no  city  in  the  empire  has  a greater  appearance  of  gene- 
ral comfort  and  neatness,  depending,  in  some  degree,  upon  the 
very  great  proportion  of  good  private  houses  in  all  the  principal 
streets,  as  well  as  its  numerous  and  well  assorted  shops,  intermixed 
with  its  public  buildings,  churches,  &c.  the  whole  being  enlivened 
by  a constant  thoroughfare,  which  at  times,  in  the  High  Street, 
might  induce  even  the  Londoner  to  fancy  himself  in  Cheapside. 

To  justify  those  observations,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  a regu- 
lar investigation  of  its  various  parts,  and  shall  commence  with 
the 

Cathedral, 

Which,  though  strangers  generally  admire,  yet  they  are  some- 
times puzzled  to  tell  the  reason  why,  as  its  outside  is  extremely 
plain,  and  totally  devoid  of  laboured  ornaments.  A late  judicious 
traveller*  has  perhaps  given  the  best  definition  of  this  almost 
indefinable  beauty,  when  he  says  that  its  characteristic  excel- 
lence consists  in  its  height,  space,  and  the  lightness  of  its  archi- 
tecture, to  which  the  lofty  pinnacles  rising  from  every  termination 
of  the  building,  as  well  as  from  the  tower,  contribute  not  a little ; 
neither  should  the  peculiar  neatness  which  prevails  within,  be 
disregarded.  It  is  indeed  in  all  respects  a noble  specimen  of  the 
simple  Gothic,  nor  is  that  simplicity  at  all  alFected  by  the  diver- 
sities of  architectural  style  naturally  arising  from  its  being  exe- 
cuted by  different  workmen,  and  at  different  periods. 
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The  first  cathedral  church  was  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  but  we 
cannot  suppose  its  workmanship  to  have  been  very  elegant,  as 
finished  by  the  Saxons.  For  it  having  been  burnt  by  order  of  Har~ 
dicanute,  a short  time  before  the  Conquest,  and  its  ruins  entirely 
pulled  down  by  Bishop  Wulstan  a short  time  after,  the  good 
bishop  is  said  to  have  wept  when  he  saw  his  workmen  ex- 
ecuting his  orders,  previous  to  the  erection  of  a new  church  and 
monastery  ;*  when  some  of  his  attendants  endeavouring  to  com- 
fort him  by  the  reflection  that  the  church  was  now  coming  to  great- 
er splendour,  and  that  the  increased  number  of  holy  monks  re- 
quired more  extended  accommodations,  he  answered  I think  far 
otherwise  ; we  poor  wretches  destroy  the  works  of  our  forefathers, 
only  to  get  praise  to  ourselves  ; that  happy  age  of  holy  men  knew 
not  how  to  build  stately  churches,  but  under  any  roof  they  offer- 
ed themselves  living  temples  unto  God,  and,  by  their  examples, 
excited  those  under  their  care  to  do  the  same ; but  we,  on  the  con- 
trary, neglecting  the  care  of  souls,  labour  to  heap  up  stones.^’ 
The  re-edified  church  was  burnt  down  again  in  1113,  and  William 
of  Malmesbury  relates  that  some  have  asserted  that  Bishop  Wul- 
stan foretold  this,  and  also  that  the  whole  city  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  churches  were  burnt  with  it ; and  with  a true  monkish  faith, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  impudence,  he  adds  that  not  the  whole 
church,  but  only  the  roof,  was  burnt,  and  that  the  tomb  of  the 
founder,  or  rebuilder,  and  the  mat  on  which  the  people  kneeled 
before  his  shrine,  were  not  in  the  least  damaged,  or  even  disco- 
loured by  the  smoke,  or  covered  with  any  of  the  ashes  of  it ! It 
was  again  burnt  down  in  1202,  with  all  the  adjacent  offices  of 
the  monastery,  and  part  of  the  city  ; but  being'again  rebuilt,  and 
King  John  buried  there,  it  was  in  the  presence  of  Henry  III.  his 
son,  and  of  many  bishops,  abbots,  and  nobles,  solemnly  consecrat- 
ed in  1218,  by  Bishop  Sylvester,  to  St.  Mary,  the  mother  of 
God,  the  blessed  apostle  St.  Peter,  and  the  holy  confessors  St, 
Oswald,  and  St.  Wulstan.^^ 

After  this  a general  repair  took  place,  and  a complete  new  front 
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'was  given  to  it.  In  1301,*  tlie  pillars  of  tlie  choir,  and  of  the 
Lady^s  chapel  in  the  east  end,  were  heautined  by  Bishop  Giffard^ 
who  was  then  lord  chancellor  ; he  interlay ed  small  pillars  in  the 
great  columns,  (uniting  them  together  by  rings  of  gilt  copper,) 
which  small  pillars  some  have  supposed  to  be  marble ; but  on  a 
close  examination,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  a composition,  which 
is  susceptible  of  the  highest  polish.  It  appears  from  a MSS. 
drawn  up  by^William  Hopkins,  prebendary  of  this  cathedral,  and 
which  has  been  copied  by  Habingdon,  that  greatest  part  of  the 
buildings,  consisting  of  the  hall,  refectory,  cloyster,  v/atergate, 
&c.  were  all  built  between  1320  and  1386,  by  Bishop  Wakefield, 
who  also  lengthened  the  body  of  the  church,  (the  north  aisle 
having  previously  been  vaulted  by  Bishop  Cobham,)  by  adding 
two  arches  to  the  west  end ; he  is  recorded  also  to  have  built  the 
north  porch,  an  elegant  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  times. 
From  this  period  until  the  unhappy  contest  of  Charles  and  the 
parliament,  no  particular  alterations  took  place ; but  the  dilapida» 
tions  which  then  occurred,  may  be  easily  conceived  from  an  ex- 
tract of  a work  written  by  a cotemporary,  for  he  informs  us,f 
that  when  the  whole  parliamentarian  army  from  London,  had  ar- 
rived at  Worcester  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the 
first  thing  the  soldiery  undertook  w as  the  profanation  of  the  cathe- 
dral, destroying  the  organ,  breaking  most  of  the  beautiful  painted 
windows  in  pieces,  and  with  the  most  barbarous  sanctity  defacing 
the,  monuments  of  the  dead.  And  as  if  this  w'^ere  not  enough, 
they  brought  their  horses  into  the  church,  and  kept  fires,  and  es- 
tablished their  guard  rooms  within  it.  To  make  their  wickedness 
more  complete,  adds  our  author,  they  rified  the  library,  with  the 
records  and  evidences  of  the  church,  tore  the  bibles  and  service 
books  belonging  to  the  choir,  and  drest  up  their  dragoons  in  the 
surpluses  and  other  vestments,  in  which  they  afterw^ards  paraded 
the  streets  of  the  city.  These  devastations  have  since  that  been 
in  a great  measure  repaired,  particularly  of  late  years,  when  great 

improve » 
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improvements  have  been  made  not  only  in  the  exterior  architec- 
ture, but  in  the  interior  regulations  and  arrangements  ; these  have 
been  conducted  on  the  most  appropriate  scale  by  the  Dean  and 
Chapter,  and  reflect  great  credit  both  on  their  taste  and  libe- 
rality. 

After  all  the  damages  which  it  has  suflered,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  unavoidable  varieties  of  architecture  which  have  taken 
place,  this  memorable  cathedral  is  now  an  object  of  great  interest 
to  the  man  of  taste.  Its  form  is  that  usual  one,  of  a double  cross, 
displaying  the  grand  features  of  the  Gothic  style,  which  consist 
in  extent  and  strength  ; and  to  which  we  may  add  the  solemnity 
of  the  high  pointed  arch,  and  the  beauty  of  diminutive  ornament. 

The  proportions  of  the  exterior  are  on  a grand  scale ; it  is  in 
length  514  feet;  in  breadth  78  ; and  in  height  68  : and  the  tower^ 
which  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  cross  aisle  to  the  altitude  of 
200  feet,  is  ornamented  at  the  corners  by  four  lofty  pinnacles, 
and  with  elegant  battlements  of  light  open  work.  This  tower 
has  by  some  been  called  heavy,  yet  we  think  not  with  reason, 
particularly  in  the  upper  tier  of  ornamented  windows.  Much 
curious  work  may  be  seen  on  ils  various  sides,  as  well  as  some 
ancient  statues:  these  are,  the  Virgin  with  the  infant  Christ, 
St.  Wulsten,  St.  Oswald,  and  other  religious  worthies  of  the  days 
of  old.  In  this  lower  is  the  bell-room,  which  contains  a set  of 
eight,  each  with  a different  inscription ; the  last  is 

“ I sweetly  touling,  men  do  call 
“ To  taste  on  meat  that  feeds  the  soul.” 

The  whole  of  the  interior  is  highly  interesting,  not  only  from 
the  singularity  as  well  as  beauty  of  its  architecture,  but  also  from 
the  numerous  monuments  erected  to  those  who  have  performed  the 
highest  characters  in  life’s  busy  drama.  On  entering  through  the 
beauli fill  north  porch,  the  great  nave  and  side  aisles  present  a most 
elegant  admixture  of  the  Anglo-Norman  and  Gothic  orders;  the 
two  western  arches  added  by  Bishop  Giffard  being  of  the  former, 
whilst  the  remaining  seven  are  of  the  latter ; and  the  visitor  will 
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be  struck  with  the  beauty  of  the  ornamented  capitals  of  the  pillars 
that  support  them,  being  sculptured  with  the  nicest  fillagree  work, 
each  differing  from  the  other,  though  it  is  to  be  lamented  that 
these  have  in  some  places  been  destroyed  during  the  occupation 
of  the  edifice  by  the  parliament  army.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  modern  painted  windows  contrasted  with  the  pure  white  of 
the  walls,  is  also  very  striking ; but  with  all  their  brilliancy  of 
colouring,  it  is  impossible  not  to  regret  the  loss  of  the  ancient 

Storied  windows,  richly  diglit.’* 

To  assist  the  visitor  in  his  ramble  through  this  venerable 
edifice,  and  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  asking  questions,  which 
often  are  not  answered,  we  shall  now  give  a slight  sketch  of  the 
principal 

MONUMENTS, 

in  that  order  which  will  shew  the  whole  to  the  best  advantage. 

Turning  to  the  right,  the  first  monument  is  a mural  one  in 
memory  of  the  family  of  DIoore,  of  this  city  : it  has  the  figures 
of  three  men  in  ancient  dresses,  and  three  women  in  the  same 
costume,  on  their  knees,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  and  who  ap- 
pear, by  the  inscription,  to  have  been  quite  a family  party,  of 
father  and  mother,  son  and  wife,  brother  and  sister. 

Crossing  over  to  the  south-west  corner,  close  to  the  western 
window  of  the  south  aisle,  is  a modern  monument  of  white  marble, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Richard  Solly,  Esq.  of  a fiimily  in  the 
north-west  of  this  county,  but  then  resident  in  London  ; and  who 
died  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  of  an  inflammatory  dis- 
order, whilst  at  Malvern  on  a tour  of  pleasui’e  with  his  family. 
This  is  a handsome  specimen  of  Mr.  Bacon,  jun.  in  the  art  of 
'sculpture.  It  represents  a sarcophagus,  on  which  is  inscribed, 

**  Absent  from  .the  body — but  present  with  the  Lord, 

bn  which  leans  an  elegant  female  figure,  his  widow,  seated  with 
an  infant  on  her  knee^  whilst  beside  her  stands  another,  its  little 
VoL,  XV.  .M  l^ands 
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hands  joining  with  those  of  its  brother,  who  kneels  by  his  mother. 
The  double  expression  of  concern  in  the  faces  of  these  cherubs,  of 
sorrow  for  a lost  parent,  and  of  feeling  for  her  who  remains,  is 
well  executed,  and  assimilates  well  with  the  speaking  emblem  of 
the  drooping  poppy,  pathetically  allusive  to  the  departed.  The 
female  figure  is  exquisite  ; the  whole  contour,  of  a most  luxuriant 
form,  is  displayed  with  all  the  delicacy  of  the  Vestal. 

We  come  next  to  the  monument  of  Judge  Littletony  who  died 
in  1481  ; the  learned  father  of  the  law,  as  he  is  frequently  termed 
by  the  various  English  writers.  He  was  appointed  one  of  the 
judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  by  Edward  IV.  in  1464,  and  after- 
ward created  Knight  of  the  Bath.  Whilst  on  the  bench,  he  pub- 
lished his  Tenures,^^  a work  pronounced  by  his  commentator. 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  to  be  the  ornament  of  the  common  law,  and 
the  most  perfect  volume  ever  written  on  any  human  science.  The 
tomb  is  quite  plain  ; but  there  was  once  on  it  a small  brass,  with 
a representation  of  this  venerable  judge  in  his  robes  ; and  on  the 
floor  was  an  expressive  sentiment,  at  his  particular  desire  : 

Let  no  man  slight  his  niortalitie;” 

but  these  have  all  been  defaced  by  the  parliamentary  Vandals, 

Near  this  is  the  monument  of  Sir  Thomas  Littleton,  represen- 
tative for  the  county  in  five  successive  parliaments.  He  lived 
during  tiie  reigns  of  James  I.  and  his  unfortunate  son;  and  his 
loyal  attachment  to  the  latter  was  so  much  depended  on,  that 
when  the  civil  wars  broke  out,  the  military  command  of  Worcester- 
shire was  entrusted  to  him.  In  consequence  of  this  he  was  con- 
fined for  several  years  in  the  Tower  of  London  by  Cromwell,  having 
been  taken  prisower  at  Bewdley;  his  estates  also  were  seques- 
trated, and  himself  fined  40001.  for  what  W'as  called  his  delin- 
quency. Near  the  door  of  the  cloysters,  the  guide  points  out  the 
tomb  of  Friar  Baskerville,  an  ancient  one  under  an  arch  in  the 
wall.  The  statue  is  that  of  a priest  vested  for  the  service,  w'ith 
the  tonsure : it  is  cuiubent,  and  has  a lion  at  the  feet. 
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On  the  other  side,  the  left  of  the  door,  is  a handsome  monu« 
ment  to  the  memory  of  Dr,  William  Thomas,  bishop  of  this  see. 

In  the  range  of  pillars  separating  the  south  aisle  from  the  nave, 
is  a curious  ancient  tomb  of  Robert  Wylde,  Esq.  and  his  lady. 
It  is  raised,  and  has  their  cumbent  figures  in  the  act  of  praying, 
and  habited  in  long  gowns.  An  armorial  tablet  hangs  against 
the  pillar  at  the  head  of  the  tomb,  with  a suitable  inscription. 

The  next  which  claims  attention  is  that  of  Sir  John  Beau-' 
champ  of  Holt,  who  was  Baron  of  Kidderminster,  and  is  said* 
to  have  been  the  first  peer  created  by  patent.  He  distingiiislied 
himself  in  the  Scottish  wars  ; was  constituted  a justice  of  South 
Wales,  and  steward  of  the  king’s  household;  but  he  did  not  long 
enjoy  the  honour,  for  in  ihe  very  same  year  he  w'as  attainted  in 
parliament,  with  many  others ; and  after  confinement  in  Dover 
Castle,  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V. 
The  tomb  is  an  altar  of  rag-stone,  and  has  on  it  the  figures  of 
himself  and  lady.  His  figure  has  a pointed  helmet,  with  a corded 
facing,  a gorget,  and  suit  of  polished  armour,  plated  shoes,  with 
large  rowels  to  his  spurs ; on  his  surcoat,  his  arms ; at  his  feet  a 
greyhound ; under  his  head  a helmet,  on  which,  for  crest,  a swan 
with  extended  wings  issuing  out  of  a crown.  The  lady  has  a loose 
mantle  and  dishevelled  hair,  a reticulated  head-dress  and  fillet  of 
roses,  the  hair  plaited  at  the  back  of  the  head,  the  veil  flowing 
back,  a flowered  surcoat,  studded  apron,  buttoned  slender  sleeves, 
and  the  head  resting  on  a swan  supported  by  angels.  In  short, 
the  whole  is  a complete  specimen  of  the  dress  of  former  times ; 
and  is  ornamented  with  the  arms  of  the  different  branches  of 
Beauchamp.  Close  to  this  we  now  turn  to  a hanging  monument 
on  a pillar,  which  is  noticed  on  entrance  ; this  is  to  the  memory  of 
of  Mrs.  Cecil  Warmstry,  widow  of  William  Warmstry,  Esq.  Her 
figure  is  about  two  feet  long,  in  a cumbent  posture,  her  head 
resting  on  her  right  hand,  and  wrapped  iu  her  widow’s  veil.  This 
is  an  exquisite  little  specimen  of  the  power  of  sculpture  ; and  the 
artist  has  shewn  great  skill  in  the  display  of  the  various  muscles 
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both  of  the  face  and  body,  expressive  of  the  most  piteous  dejec- 
tion, and  exliibitiiig  the  emaciating  effects  of  hopeless  grief. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  great  Cross  Aisle,  and  turning  to 
the  right  come  to  a monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mrs. 
Mary  Hall,  “ the  truly  regretted  wife  of  William  Hall,  Esq.  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica,  and  of  JBevere  near  this  city.'^  She  died 
ill  her  45th  year,  and  is  buried  in  the  middle  aisle  of  the  Lady’s 
Chapel;”  but  the  monument  seems  to  have  been  placed  here  as 
in  a conspicuous  situation,  and  is  highly  deserving  of  the  attention, 
paid  to  it,  being  the  production  of  a native  and  local  artist,  Wil- 
liam Stephens.”  It  consists  of  a pyramid  gracefully  rising  from 
a base,  supported  by  brackets,  and  is  ornamented  with  a figure  of 
Religion,  sitting  in  a reclining  position,  a book  resting  on  her 
knee,  and  leaning  against  an  elegantly  formed  urn.  At  the  end 
of  the  south  transept,  close  to  the  last  monument,  is  a very  neat 
one  by  Nollekins,  with  a most  excellent  bust  of  Bishop  Johnson  ; 
a man  whom  his  epitaph  very  justly  describes  as  of  polite  and 
liberal  education,  possessing  a temperate  and  agreeable  disposi- 
tion, full  of  piety  and  munificence,  ardent  in  friendship,  and  of 
the  most  benevolent  philanthropy. 

Near  this  is  a superb  one  to  the  memory  of  Bishop  Madox,  a 
most  venerable  prelate,  not  only  remarkable  for  his  extreme  piety, 
but  for  being  zealous  in  the  support  of  all  public  charities,  and 
also  an  accurate  judge  and  encourager  of  individual  mmrit.  In  a 
compartment  at  the  base  is  a handsome  has  relief  of  the  parable 
of  the  good  Samaritan,  in  allusion  to  the  bishop’s  own  character; 
but  the  most  striking  part  of  the  monument  is  a figure  of  conjugal 
fidelity,  of  the  size  of  life,  leaning  witli  a most  melancholy  ex- 
pression upon  ah  inverted  torch,  emblematic  of  widowhood  : this 
is  a most  exquisite  figure  both  in  form  and  expression,  and  seems 
designed  to  re})resent  his  lady,  who  is  stated  in  the  inscription  to 
have  erected  the  memorial  in  honour  of  her  much  loved  husband 
and  dear  children.  It  then  describes  her  as  amiable  and  exem- 
plary in  every  part  of  her  conduct,  and  as  piously  hopeful,  through 
the  merits  of  her  Redeemer,  of  everlasting  happiness  : and  to  this 
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is  added,  that  her  remains  are  deposited  in  the  same  vault  with 
him,  having  died  in  the  89th  year  of  her  age. 

In  the  North  Transept,  the  first  monument  which  strikes  our 
view  is  that  on  the  right  hand,  of  Dr.  John  Hough,  bishop  of  this 
see,  and  head  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford  ; and  which  is  justly 
considered  the  finest  which  this  cathedral  can  boast  of.  This  is 
a most  superb  piece  of  sculpture,  exciting  the  greatest  admiration 
from  every  beholder,  and  for  ever  stamping  the  fame  of  the  artist, 
Roubilliac.  It  is  rather  surprising  that  the  late  Lord  Orford, 
(Horace  Walpole,)  does  not  notice  this  as  part  of  Roubilliac's 
works : Dallaway,*  indeed,  selects  it  as  a most  exquisite  speci- 
men, but  unfortunately  attributes  it  to  Ryshrach,  and  classes  it 
along  with  the  bronze  equestrian  statue  of  William  the  third  at 
Bristol,  as  his  two  superior  works.  Even  in  this  error,  however, 
he  well  describes  its  character,  wdiere  he  says,  that  the  artist, 
in  his  principal  figures,  was  generally  liappy  in  the  choice  of 
his  attitudes,  and  eminently  so  in  this  preiate^s.  This  v^^orthy 
bishop  died  in  1745,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three,  hav- 
ing enjoyed  this  dignity  upwards  of  fifty-two  years.  The  most 
remarkable  incident  of  his  life,  w^lnch  the  sculptor  has  most  hap- 
pily expressed,  happened  during  the  time  that  the  obstinate  bi- 
gotry of  James  li.  induced  him  to  propose  the  most  violent  mea- 
sures for  the  introduction  of  the  Catholic  faith  into  tiiis  country. 
In  order  to  secure  its  establishment,  he  issued  a peremptory  man- 
date to  the  Fellow^s  of  Magdalen  College  in  Oxford,  requiring 
them  to  elect  a popish  priest  of  the  name  of  Farmer,  as  their  pre- 
sident ; trusting  that  his  success  in  this  instance  w ould  lead  to 
similar  measures  throughout  the  two  universities.  This  nomina- 
tion, however,  w^as  resisted  by  that  conscientious  society,  who, 
upon  the  declared  grounds  of  Fanner’s  ineligibility  according  to 
the  statutes,  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Dr.  Hough  in  his  stead, 
a choice  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Visitor,  but  refused  assent 
to  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioner,  who  not  only  deprived 
Hough  of  the  situation,  but  also  suspended  two  of  the  fellow's. 
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A total  disregard  to  this  sentence  took  place  on  the  part  of  those 
principally  concerned,  as  they  considered  themselves  legally  jus- 
tified in  their  conduct;  whilst  with  the  other  members  of  the 
university  it  became  a matter  of  great  interest,  and  many  parli- 
zans  were  ranged  on  both  sides.  The  king,  conscious  of  the  ille- 
gality of  his  measure,  and  at  the  same  time  anxious  to  avoid  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  Farmer’s  ineligibility,  thought  it 
best  not  to  re-urge  his  election,  but  issued  a fresh  mandate  on  the 
ground  of  Hough’s  non-election,  and  recommended  Parker,  then 
bishop  of  that  see.  This,  however,  was  of  no  avail,  for  the  elec- 
tors still  adhering  to  their  first  choice,  declared  that  the  place  was 
already  filled  by  their  nomination,  and  the  Visitor’s  subsequent 
confirmation  of  Hough.  His  majesty  now  attempted  what  could 
be  done  by  personal  influence ; and  having  gone  down  to  the  uni- 
versity, not  only  reprimanded  the  fellows,  but  threatened  any 
further  disobedience  with  **  feeling  the  weight  of  his  hand.”  To 
add  energy  to  these  threats,  he  sent  for  new  Commissioners  of 
Visitation,  who  entered  the  city,  accompanied  by  three  troops  of 
horse;  but  Hough  being  blessed  with  a resolute  mind,  and  sup- 
ported by  a virtuous  consciousness,  remained  firm  to  the  duty 
which  had  fallen  to  his  lot,  still  continuing  inflexible  in  his  ac- 
ceptance, and  denying  the  existence  of  any  power  to  annul  his 
election.  An  accusation  of  contumacy  was  now  brought  forward 
against  him  by  the  king’s  proctor,  and  his  name  was  struck  out 
of  the  college  books  ; for  this  he  demanded  redress  in  Westmin- 
ster-hall ; but  the  time-serving  politics  of  some  who  were  there 
shut  the  doors  of  justice  against  him,  and  in  the  mean  time  the 
doors  of  the  lodge  were  broke  open  by  order  of  that  court,  and  the 
bishop  installed  by  proxy.  These  events  were  of  too  much  con- 
sequence to  have  been  passed  over  by  the  people  at  large ; but 
their  interest  was  soon  swallowed  up  in  a question  of  much  greater 
moment,  the  memorable  bishop’s  petition.  The  general  result  of 
tliese  contests  is  well  known ; it  is  sufficient  to  add,  that,  under 
abetter  order  of  things.  Hough  was  actually  elected  bishop  of 
Oxford  in  1690;  translated  to  Coventry  in  1699,  and  to  Wor- 
cester 
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c€stcr  in  1717.  In  this  account  we  have  been  more  diffuse,  be- 
cause the  has  relief  on  tlie  monument  refers  particularly  to  the 
most  important  occurrence  in  it.  This  elegant  specimen  of  sculp- 
ture is  now  placed  where  the  altar  of  the  hofy  cross  formerly  stood. 
The  spirited  and  pious  prelate  is  represented  on  it,  of  the  size  of 
life,*  habited  in  his  robes,  which  are  disposed  in  a bold,  free, 
and  graceful  manner,  and  seated  in  an  easy,  dignified  attitude, 
in  a reclining  position,  on  a sarcophagus  of  black  marble,  with 
yellow  veins  beautifully  variegated  over  its  surface ; his  right 
elbow  is  resting  on  some  books,  and  his  hands  joined  as  if  in  the 
act  of  devotion.  The  countenance  is  highly  expressive  of  quick 
sense  and  religious  hope,  meek,  yet  animated.  Beneath  stands 
the  figure  of  Religion,  her  right  hand  holding  an  open  bible,  and 
her  left  supporting  part  of  the  bishop’s  drapery,  wliich  appears 
falling,  and  seems  as  if  otherwise  it  would  have  shaded  the  has 
relief  on  the  sarcophagus,  which  represents  the  High  Court  of 
Commission  at  Oxford  in  1687,  appointed  to  remove  Hough  from 
the  presidency  of  Magdalen,  as  before  related.  The  gentle  stoop- 
ing of  the  figure  of  Religion,  as  if  examining  more  minutely  into 
the  fact,  is  most  happily  imagined,  and  as  well  executed ; her 
attitude  is  indeed  possessed  of  great  ease  ; and  her  aspect  has  all 
the  sweetness  and  complacency  which  ever  ouglit  to  mark  her 
character,  yet  tempered  at  the  same  time  with  a deep  concern,  as 
though  she  felt  for  the  removal  of  a tried  and  approved  advocate. 
The  has  relief  too,  though  on  a small  scale,  is  highly  deserving 
of  notice  ; and  the  spectator  may  easily  make  out  the  story  at  a 
glance ; for,  as  Mr.  Green  very  elegantly  delineates  it,  “ the  cha- 
racters are  well  discriminated,  expressive,  and  just;  the  figures 
critically  understood,  and  as  happily  executed.  I'he  groupes 
bear  out  with  a well  regulated  effect ; and  the  perspective  is  so 
scientifically  adjusted,  as  that  all  the  objects  of  the  composition 
approach  or  recede  from  the  eye,  and  hold  their  proportions  and 
places  in  the  most  orderly  and  correct  manner  possible ; yet  the 
principal  figures  in  the  groupe  are  only  eight  inches  high  the 
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other  embeiiishiTients  speak  for  themselves ; v?e  need  only  mention, 
that  the  commissioners  appear  seated  on  a bench,  and  a secretary  is 
recording  the  proceedings,  ^vhilstthe  intrepid  Hough,  at  the  head 
of  the  fellows,  is  uttering  his  protest  against  their  illegal  acts. 
In  the  same  transept,  and  a little  to  the  left,  is  a neat  marble  me- 
morial of  the  late  clean,  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Dr.  St. 
Andrew  St.  John ; and  the  monument  opposite  to  that  of  the 
bisiiop,  is  in  honour  of  Sir  Thomas  Street,  Knt.  who,  as  one  of 
the  judges  displaced  by  King  James  II.  is  justly  entitled  to  the 
various  ornaments,  such  as  the  insignia  of  justice,  the  cap  of  liner* 
ty,  &c. 

We  now  enter  the 

Choir, 

than  which  nothing  can  be  imagined  more  august,  and  yet  sim- 
ple, in  its  present  re-edified  state  of  ornament,  in  which  the  best 
effect  is  produced  by  its  clustered  pillars,  the  exquisite  open- 
worked  mouldings  of  its  pointed  arches,  and  its  general  arrange- 
ment. The  stalls  in  the  choir,  which  are  in  the  best  state  of  re- 
pair, are  of  Irish  oak,  as  old  as  1397 ; tire,  carvings  are  well  done, 
and  the  turn-iip  seats  are,  as  usual  in  old  cathedrals,  ornamented 
on  the  reverse  with  ludicrous,  satirical  representations,  erabie- 
matical  of  the  mendicant  orders  of  friars,  between  whom,  and  the 
lazy  inmates  of  the  cloyster,  thei  e was  perpetual  war.  If  these 
are  not  always  decent,  their  general  whimsical  effect  must  plead 
their  excuse.  The  effect  of  the  east  vnndow  over  the  altar  is 
very  fine;  and  the  octagonal  pulpit  deserves  attention;  of  this 
the  front  and  sides  are  of  stone,  and  the  back  of  curious  wooden 
oak,  and  the  wdiole  is  curiously  carved  with  emblems  of  the  past 
and  present  dispensations,  a representation  of  the  Nev/  Jerusalem, 
the  evangelic  hieroglyphics,  &c. 

The  altar-piece  is  a simple  screen,  constructed  of  oak,  hut  ra- 
ther inappropriately  ornamented  with  Corinthian  pillars ; the 
centre  has  a painting  of  the  ''Descent  from  the  Cross.^’  * Oppo- 
site to  the  pulpit  is  the  Bishojds  Throne,  which  is  a specimen  of 

very 
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Tery  antique  workniansliip,  with  the  olive  branch,  as  an  emblem 
of  peace,  and  some  other  symbols,  such  as  the  mitre,  &c,  desigiia- 
tive  of  the  episcopal  functions.  The  organ,  which  stands  over  the 
western  entrance,  is  possessed  of  a very  fine  tone,  and  is  supposed 
to  excel  all  others  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  trumpet  stop  : its  stops 
are  nine  in  number ; it  has  been  lately  repaired  by  donations 
from  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  the  vicinity,  at  an  expense  of 
3001. 

It  is,  however,  to  be  lamented,  that  such  a profusion  of  gilding 
has  taken  place ; and  it  w ould  have  been  well  if  the  screen,  or 
parapet,  of  the  organ-loft  had  been  replaced  with  one  more  ac-» 
cordant  with  the  general  style  of  architecture. 

It  is  requisite  here  to  point  out  to  those  who  visit  this  cathedral 
as  antiquaries,  that  it  is  necessary  they  should  recollect,  that  it 
affords  various  instances  of  the  removal  of  monuments  to  make 
way  for  others  : those  of  * Bishop  Giffard,  and  the  Countess  of 
Surry,  having  given  way  for  that  of  Prince  Arthur ; whilst  that 
of  Bishop  de  €Jonstantiis  had  been  previously  removed  by  Bishop 
Gifihrd,  who  was  himself  buried  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  al- 
tar to  that  which,  by  his  will,  he  desired,  and  where  he  had 
erected  his  own  monument ; wliicli  the  monks  removed,  placing 
it  with  his  remains  on  the  south  side  of  the  altar,  and  proba- 
bly on  the  spot  where  that  of  de  Constantiis  had  originally 
stood. 

The  attention  of  the  spectator,  in  passing  up  to  the  altar,  is 
arrested  by  an  altar-tomb  in  the  centre,  and  near  to  the  east  end  f . 
This  is  the  tomb  of  king  John,  the  most  ancient  one  that  is  exist- 
ing, in  England  at  least,  of  all  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Royal 
family,  since  the  time  of  the  Conquest.  His  effigy  lies  on  the 
tomb,  crowned;  on  which  was  written,  but  now  almost  illegible, 
**  Johannes  Rex  Anglise.^'  In  his  right  hand  is  a sceptre , in 
his  left  a sword,  whose  point  is  received  in  the  mouth  of  a lion 
couchant  at  his  feet.  The  figure  is  as  large  as  life ; and  on  each 
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side,  on  a level  with  the  pavement,  are  two  sepulchral  images  of  a 
smaller  size,  of  the  Bishops  S.  Oswald,  and  S.  Wolstan,  between 
whom  he  had  desired  to  be  laid,  in  order  to  secure  the  absence  of 
evil  spirits. 

With  respect  to  the  monarch  himself,  history  records,  that  he 
died  the  19th  of  October,  1216,  in  the  fifty-first  year  of  his  age, 
and  eighteenth  of  his  very  troublesome  reign.  From  the  annals 
of  Walter  of  Coventry,  * it  appears  that  he  died  of  a dysentery,  at 
Newark  upon  Trent,  and  that  his  body  was  carried  to  Worcester, 
but  his  bowels  buried  at  Croxton,  in  the  house  of  the  Praemonstra- 
tensian  order. 

It  had  for  many  years  been  supposed,  that  this  was  merely  a 
cenotaph,  and  that  the  body  lay  in  the  Lady^s  Chapel,  in  conse- 
quence of  which,  during  the  late  arrangements,  the  dean  and 
chapter  bad  intended  to  remove  it  to  that  spot;  but  being 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  fact,  an  investigation  took  place  on 
Monday  the  I7th  of  July,  1797.  Mr.  Green,  who  gives  a very 
accurate  and  interesting  account  of  this  procedure  f , says,  that 
they  commenced  their  research  by  first  removing  the  effigy,  and 
the  stone-slab  on  which  it  rested ; by  which  means  the  interior 
of  the  monument  was  laid  open,  and  they  discovered  two  brick 
partition  walls,  raised  evidently  to  assist  in  supporting  the  su- 
perincumbent covering.  The  spaces  between  these  w^alls,  and  the 
ends  of  the  tomb,  were  filled  with  rubbish ; but  upon  removing 
the  end,  and  one  of  the  pannels  at  each  side,  when  the  rubbish 
had  been  cleared  away,  they  found  too  strong  elm  boards,  origi- 
nally joined  by  a batten  nailed  to  each  end,  and  which  having 
dropped  oft',  had  now  left  the  boards  loose.  Under  these  board.s 
lay  a stone  coffin,  containing  the  Royal  corpse,  which  was  ob- 
served to  have  been  laid  in  the  coffin,  exactly  as  the  figure  upon 
the  tomb  represented.  The  skull,  instead  of  being  placed  as 
usual,  had  the  foramen  magnum  turned  upw'ards ; the  interior 
part  of  tli6  os  frontis  was  much  decayed ; the  head  in  fact  w^as 
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SO  much  damaged,  that  the  ossa  maxillaria  superiora,  or  upper 
jaws,  were  completely  detached  from  the  head,  and  laying  near 
the  elbow  of  the  right  arm,  and  yet  retained  four  of  the  teeth  in 
sound  condition ; the  lower  jaw  bones  had  also  been  displaced, 
but  these  had  no  teeth  remaining ; and  some  grey  hairs  were  still 
visible  on  the  top  of  the  head,  or,  more  technically  speaking  with 
respect  to  their  local  situation,  on  tlie  upper  part  of  the  cranium, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  sagittal  suture.  The  ulna  of  the  left  arm, 
which  had  been  folded  across  the  body,  was  found  lying  on  the 
breast ; the  ulna  of  the  right  arm  was  nearly  in  its  proper  po- 
sition ; but  neither  of  the  radii,  nor  any  of  the  bones  of  the  hand, 
could  be  found  : the  ossa  femorum,  tibice,  fihulce,  or  thigh  and 
leg  bones,  and  others  of  the  inferior  extremities,  were  very  per- 
fect, and  upon  some  of  the  bones  of  the  toes,  belonging  to  the 
right  foot,  were  even  found  vestiges  of  the  nails.  Some  large 
pieces  of  mortar  were  found  on  and  below  the  abdomen,  from 
which  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  body  having  been  re- 
moved from  the  original  place  of  its  interment.  The  dress  of 
the  corpse,  seems  exactly  to  have  corresponded  with  that  of  the 
monumental  figure,  excepting  the  gloves  on  its  hands,  and  the 
crown  on  its  head,  which  on  the  skull  in  the  coffin  was  found 
to  have  been  superseded  by  the  celebrated  monk’s  cowl,  in  which, 
as  a passport  through  the  regions  of  purgatory,  he  is  stated  to 
have  been  buried.  This  once  sacred  envelope  appeared  to  have 
fitted  the  head  very  exactly,  and  had  evidently  been  tied,  or 
buckled,  under  the  chin  by  straps,  as  part  of  them  remained.  The 
body  had  been  covered  with  a robe  reaching  from  the  neck  nearly 
to  the  feet,  and  some  of  its  embroidery  was  still  visible  near  its 
right  knee;  it  appeared  to  have  been  made  of  strong  crimson 
damask,  but  the  injuries  of  time  rendered  it  difficult  to  ascertain 
this  exactly ; the  cuff  to  the  left  hand  remained ; fragments  of 
the  sword,  and  of  its  scabbard  whicli  had  been  placed  in  the 
left  hand,  still  were  in  existence,  and  the  scabbard  was  more  per- 
fect than  the  sword.  On  the  legs  there  had  been  an  ornamental 
9 covering, 
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covering,  tied  on  the  ancles,  and  extending  over  the  feet,  where 
the  toes  were  visible  through  its  decayed  parts.  The  coffin  i?  of 
that  stone  found  at  Higley,  in  this  county,  and  totally  differ- 
ent from  that  of  which  the  tomb  is  constructed ; a very  con- 
siderable fracture  runs  obliquely  through  it ; the  coffin  is  laid 
upon  the  pavement  of  the  choir,  without  being  let  into  it;  and  its 
original  covering  was  the  stone  upon  which  tlie  effigy  is  cut,  as 
that  exactly  corresponds  w ith  it  in  figure  and  dimensions.  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  that  correct  drawings  of  the  whole  interior  were 
not  taken  ; but  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  crowds^  who  iin-t 
patiently  came  to  see  the  unexpectedly-discovered  remains,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  shut  up  the  object  of  their  curiosity  ; which 
was  therefore  done  on  the  next  day,  and  the  tomb  restored  to  its 
original  condition. 

On  ascending  the  steps  of  the  altar,  the  stranger  is  shewTi.  the 
stone  covering  the  body  of  the  gallant  William,  Duke  of  Ha- 
milton, who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Worcester,  between  the  Par- 
liamentary army  and  Royalists,  in  1651.  About  the  middle  of 
the  action  he  received  a slug  shot  in  the  leg,  by  which  the  bone 
was  so  much  shattered,  as  to  oblige  him  to  be  brought  into  the 
city,  where  he  was  of  course  taken  prisoner ; but  being  lodged 
at  the  commandery,  and  Cromwell,  with  a due  humanity,  having 
sent  his  own  surgeon,  Trapparn,  to  him,  the  duke  was  so  much 
encouraged  by  his  assurance  that  he  was  not  in  any  danger,  that 
he  paid  no  attention  to  the  representations  of  Sir  Robert  Cun- 
ningham, the  king’s  physician,  who  was  found  among  the  pri- 
soners, and  who  was  of  opinion  that  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the 
constant  drain  which  must  ensue  from  the  wound,  would  be  fatal 
to  him,  unless  he  submitted  to  amputation.  Tliis  confidence, 
however,  was  so  injudicious,  that  he  soon  found  his  strength  de- 
cay, and  closed  an  early  career,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his 
age;  sensible,  when  too  late,  of  his  danger,  he  sent  his  last 
thoughts  to  the  duchess,  written  by  his  own  hand,  a short  time 
before  he  expired* 
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We  now  return  to  the  right  to  the  Chapel  of  Prince  Ar- 
thur, the  general  design  of  which  is  * the  history  of  the  union  of 
the  two  contending  parties,  that  under  the  distinct  banners  of  a 
white  and  red  rose,  had  recently  deluged  the  nation  with  a waste 
of  kindred  blood.  This  chapel  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except 
the  east,  with  highly  ornamented  open  work,  in  the  fashion  of 
the  Gothic  screens,  and  contains  the  tomb  of  this  amiable  young 
prince,  who  was  elder  brother  of  the  ferocious  Henry.  It  may 
now  be  justly  reckoned  as  the  most  curious  and  elaborate  part  of 
the  cathedral,  particularly  since  it  has  been  cleaned  and  repaired, 
and  those  ornaments  exposed  to  view,  which  were  formerly  co- 
vered, and  indeed  completely  hidden,  by  repeated  coats  of  white- 
wash. The  top  terminates  in  an  arched  roof,  with  open-work 
battlements  and  pyramids;  the  inside  of  the  roof  is  fretted  very 
curiously  with  the  prince’s  arms  in  the  centre;  and  there  are 
various  coats  of  the  Royal  arms  at  each  end.  In  the  centre,  is 
■the  tomb  of  white  marble,  with  an  inscription  in  the  black  letter  t' 

**  Here  lyeth  buried  Prince  Arthur  the  first  begotten 
Sonne  of  the  Riglit  Renowned  King  Henry  the  Seventh® 

Which  noble  Prince  departed  out' of  this  transitory 
Life  att  the  Castle  of  Ludlow  the  seaventeenthe 
Yeere  of  his  father’s  raygne  and  in  the  yeere  of 
Our  Lord  God  on  thousand  five  hundred  and  two.” 


The  ornaments  of  the  outside  deserve  particular  notice ; oa. 
the  north  are  several  statues  of  saints,  and  escutcheons  sup- 
ported by  angels  ; the  south  side,  being  of  a greater  altitude,  has 
several  pillars  with  five  ranges  of  images  of  virgins,  bishops, 
kings,  confessors,  kc.  There  are  also  a representation  of  our  Sa- 
viour crowned;  and  the  arms  of  England  as  then  borne,  with  the 
quarterings  of  De  Burgh  for  the  Earldom  of  Ulster,  and  of  Morti-. 
mer,  Earl  of  March  : the  supporters  being  then  a greyhound  col- 
lared, and  a lion  gardant.  Here  are  also  many  symbols  of  tbe 
contending  parties;  a Rose  in  the  Sunbeams  for  tbe  House  of 

York; 
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York;  a Fesse  of  Pheons,  or  arrows,  within  a band,  indicative 
of  mutual  concordance ; a falcon  displayed  within  an  open  fetter- 
lock flourished  with  roses,  which  was  a device  of  the  Dukes  of 
York;  also  one  rose  including  another,  alluding  to  the  union  of 
York  and  Lancaster  : ail  these  accompanied  by  the  plume  of  Os- 
trich feathers,  the  portcullis  of  Beaufort,  Fleurs  de  Lis  of  France, 
Pomegranate  of  Spain,  &c. 

The  particulars  of  the  death  of  this  young  prince  being  highly 
descriptive  of  the  manners  of  those  times,  we  shall  make  some 
extracts  from  an  ancient  MS.  preserved  by  Leland.*  It  is  there 
recorded  that  immediately  after  his  death.  Sir  Richard  Poole 
bis  chainberlaine,  with  others  of  his  councell,  wrote  and  sent 
letters  to  the  king  and  councell  to  Greenwich,  where  his  Grace 
and  the  qncene's  laye,  and  certified  them  of  the  prince’s  depar- 
ture. The  which  councelle  discreetly  sent  for  the  king’s  ghostly 
father,  a fryer  observant,  to  whom  they  showed  this  most  sorrow- 
fuil  and  heavye  tydings,  and  desired  him  in  his  best  manner  to 
shewe  it  to  the  kinge.  He  in  the  morninge  of  the  Twesdaie  fol- 
lowing, somewhat  before  the  tyme  accustomed,  knocked  at  the 
king’s  chamber  dore;  and  when  the  kinge  understood  it  was  his 
confessor,  he  commanded  to  lett  him  in.  The  confessor  then  com- 
manded all  those  there  present  to  avoide,  and  after  due  salutation 
began  to  saie,  si  bona  de  mami  Dei  suscepimus ,mala  autem  quare 
71011  snstineamus  P and  so  shewed  his  grace  that  his  dearest  sonne 
was  departed  to  God.  When  his  grace  understood  that  sorrowfull 
heavy  tidings,  he  sent  for  his  queene,  saying,  that  he  and  his 
qiieene  would  take  the  painefulle  sorrowes  together,  and  after 
that  she  was  come  and  sawe  the  king  her  lord,  and  that  naturall 
and  painfulle  sorrowe,  as  I have  heard  saie,  she  with  fulle  great 
and  comfortable  wordes  besouglit  his  grace,  that  be  would  first 
after  God  remember  the  weale  of  his  owne  noble  person,  the  com- 
fort of  his  realme,  and  of  her.  She  then  saied,  that  my  ladye  hi.s 
mother,  had  no  more  children  but  him  onlye,  and  that  God  by  his 
grace  had  ever  preserved  liiin,  and  brought  him  where  he  w^as. 

Over 
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Over  that,  liowethat  God  had  left  him  yet  a fayre  prince,  two  fayre 
princesses  ; and  that  God  is  where  he  was,  and  we  are  both  young 
ynoughe : and  that  the  prudence  and  wisdoine  of  his  grace  spronge 
over  all  Christendome,  so  that  it  should  please  him  to  take  this  ac- 
cordingly thereunto.  Then  the  kiiige  thanked  her  of  her  good  com- 
fort. After  that  she  was  departed  and  come  to  Iier  own  chamber, 
naturall  and  motherly  remembrance  of  that  great  losse,  smote  her 
so  sorrowfull  to  the  hart,  tliat  those  that  were  about  her^  were 
faine  to  send  for  the  kinge  to  comfort  Iier.  Then  his  grace  of 
true  gentle  and  faithful  love,  in  good  hast  came  and  relieved  her, 
and  sliewed  her  howe  wise  counselle  she  had  given  him  before ; 
and  he,  for  his  parte,  would  thanke  God  for  his  sonne,  and  would 
she  should  doe  in  like  wise.”  This  is  followed  by  an  account  of 
the  embalming  the  corpse,  and  its  laying  in  state,  together  with 
the  procession  of  the  funeral. — From  Beaudley  Sir  Richard 
Croft,  and  Sir  William  Overall,  steward  and  comptroller  of  the 
princess  house,  rode  before  to  Worcester,  and  suffered  no  man  to 
enter  the  gate  of  that  cittie  till  the  tyme  the  corpse  was  come” — 
the  order  of  Fryers  censed  the  corpse  at  the  townees  end,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  gate  of  that  citie  : at  which  gate  were  the 
baylifis,  and  the  honest  men  of  that  citie  on  foote.  Alonge  in  a 
rowe  on  everye  side,  were  the  vicar  generall,  or  chauncelor  of  the 
bishopp  of  that  see,  with  a good  number  of  secular  canons,  &c.” 
— the  service  which  was  performed  by  the  bishop,  abbots,  and 
other  dignitaries  of  the  see,  being  over,  a minister  of  the 
church  tooke  awaye  the  palles : and  then  gentlemen  tooke  up  the 
corpse  and  bare  it  to  the  grave;  then  the  corpse,  with  weeping 
and  sore  lamentation  was  laid  in  the  grave  ; the  orisons  were  said 
by  the  Bishop  of  Lincolae,  also  sore  weeping,  &c.” — “ all  things 
thus  finished,  there  wasordeyiied  a great  dinner;  and  in  the  morne 
a proclamation  was  made  openly  in  that  cittie,  that  if  any  man 
could  shewe  any  victuals  unpaid  in  that  countrey,  that  had  beene 
taken  by  any  of  that  noble  prince^s  servants  before  that  daye,  they 
should  come  and  shew^e  it  to  the  late  steward,  comptroller,  and 
,qofIerer,  and  they  should  be  contented.” 
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On  the  opposite  side  of  the  altar  is  a curiously  situated  monu- 
Tueut  of  Bishop  Bullingham,  being  divided  in  two  by  the  wall 
of  the  choir.  The  effigy  of  the  bishop  lies  ori  the  tomb,  in  the 
act  of  prayer,  and  the  head  resting  on  a book. 

A door  in  the  south  screen  now  leads  us  into  the  wings,  and 
opposite  to  us  is  the  dean’s  chapel,  in  which  are  two  ancient 
tombs;  the  one  in  the  centre,  is  that  of  Sir  Gryffith  Rice  and 
his  lady,  but  the  brasses  which  were  inlaid  on  the  top  have  been 
taken  away ; the  ancient  tomb  close  to  the  south  wall,  contains 
the  body  of  a crusader.  Sir  Robert  Harcourt,  whose  effigy 
lies  on  it,  in  the  armour  and  attitude  of  a knight  of  the  cross. 

Returning  into  that  southern  wing,  or  aisle,  we  notice,  under 
an  arch,  a very  fine  monument  of  Dean  Eedes;  the  figure  lies 
under  a canopy,  supported  by  four  Corinthian  pillars ; and,  as 
usual,  is  in  the  act  of  prayer,  the  head  resting  on  a double  pillow. 

Entering  the  Lady’s  chapel,  we  see  on  the  right  two  tombs,  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  St.  Oswald  and  St.  Wulstan,  whose  sepul- 
chral images  are  also  in  the  choir,  on  each  side  of  King  John’s  tomb. 
It  w^as  this  supposition  evidently,  which  led  antiquaries  to  ima- 
gine that  the  monarch  was  buried  in  the  Lady’s  chapel ; the  dis- 
covery of  his  real  place  of  sepulture  may,  however,  excite  some 
doubts  as  to  the  correctness  of  that  idea  respecting  these  tombs. 
Without  presuming  to  form  any  conjecture  on  the  subject,  or  sup- 
posing that  the  body  miglit  first  have  been  laid  in  the  chapel, 
and  afterwards  removed,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say,  that  they  are 
represented  as  vested  for  the  altar  and  mitred,  their  right  hands 
being  lifted  up  in  the  act  of  benediction,  and  the  baculus  or  staff  in 
their  left.  Tiiat  these  are  bacAili,  and  not  crosiers,  is  asserted  by 
Gough  in  his  Se[fitlchral  Monuments;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that 
both  Dr.  Thomas,  and  Mr.  Green,  are  of  a different  opinion. 
Opposite  to  Dean  Eedes’s  tomb  is  that  of  Bishop  Thornbo- 
ROUGH,  which  w’^as  erected  in  1627,  fourteen  years  before  the 
good  bishop  occupied  this  his  last  tene.ment.  Those  who  wish 
to  know  what  a man  may  say  of  himself  in  his  own  epitaph,  may 
here  gratify  their  curiosity,  by  reading  the  various  inscriptions 
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©n  the  superincumbent  arch.  The  figure  on  the  tomb  in  episcopal 
robes,  is  a good  one,  and  in  the  customary  attitude  of  prayer. 
At  the  east  end  is  the  Consistory  Court  ; but  turning  into 
the  north  aisle  of  the  Lady^s  chapel,  we  see  on  the  right  an  ex- 
quisite specimen  of  monumental  sculpture,  formed  of  various  co- 
loured marble,  and  ornamented  M'ith  an  oval  tablet,  having  a bust 
in  profile  of  the  amiable  and  elegant  Mrs.  M.  Rae,  who  died  in 
the  bloom  of  life,  in  1770.  Next  to  this  is  the  tomb  of  Sir 
James  Beauchamp,  as  it  is  supposed  from  the  arms  of  Beatv- 
champ  formerly  in  the  window ; he  is  in  the  costume  of  the  time 
of  the  crusades,  and  from  having  his  legs  crossed,  had  evidently 
taken  the  vows  for  the  Holy  Land : this  costume  is  a complete 
mail;  he  has  a round  helmet  and  surcoat;  on  his  left  arm  a shield, 
whilst  his  right  hand  holds  his  half  drawn  sword,  or  perhaps  half 
sheathed,  by  the  position  of  the  hand. 

We  must  not  omit  here  four  monuments  at  the  back  of  the  screen 
of  the  high  altar,  and  in  the  Toady’s  chapel;  these  ai-e  of  the 
Bishops,  Gauden,  Stillingfleet,  Fleetwood,  and  Bland- 

FORD. 

Coming  towards  the  Bishop’s  Chapel  in  the  north  aisle,  the 
visitor  sees  on  his  left,  under  an  arch  in  the  wall  of  the  choir,  an 
episcopal  tomb,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Walter  de  Cantilupe, 
but  it  is  too  much  defaced  to  make  out  any  thing  with  certainty, 
except  the  general  plan  of  the  vestments,  &c.  Close  by  it,  is  one 
in  better  preservation ; the  figure  is  vested  and  mitred  according 
to  his  degree,  and  in  the  act  of  giving  benediction ; the  angels,  as 
usual,  are  at  his  head,  and  the  lion  at  his  feet ; this  is  the  tomb  of 
John  de  Constantiis,  a bishop  of  this  see. 

Turning  short  to  the  right  is  the  bishop’s  chapel,  and  a tomb 
against  its  north  wall,  of  Bishop  Parry,  the  figure  on  which 
needs  no  explanation  ; but  the  visitor  ought  not  to  pass  slightly 
over  the  two  figures  of  Time  and  Death,  which  are  above  the. 
canopy. 

Before  we  quit  this  part  of  the  cathedral,  we  must  remind  the 
reader  that  he  will  be  shewn  a tomb,  about  which  there  have  been 
VoL.  XV.  F 
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some  doubts;  Habingdon,  in  his  MS.  seems  uncertain  whether  it 
was  of  a bishop  or  prior;  but  Gough^'  considers  it  as  that  of  John 
OF  Evesham  about  1370,  and  indeed  Dr.  Thomas  records,  that 
the  window  over  it  once  contained  a painting  of  a prior,  with  two 
mitres,  one  on  his  head,  and  the  other  in  his  hand,  with  an  inscrip-  , 
tion  Johannes  Evesham  prior  privilegium  de  mitra” — which 
accounts  for  the  figure  on  the  tomb  being  mitred,  and  pontifically 
habited,  though  only  a prior.  There  is  another  tomb,  formerly 
shewn  as  that  of  the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  of  garter  memory 
according  to  the  legend,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  To  clear  up 
all  doubts,  however,  we  shall  insert  what  Mr.  Green  says  on  the 
subject,  as  that  is  conclusive : the  real  fact  is,  that  this  figure 

represents  Andela,  daughter,  and  sole  heiress  of  Griffin  de 
Albo  Monasterio,  or  Blanchminster,  Lord  of  Ichtefeld,  Salop, 
wife  of  John,  son  of  Griffin  de  Warrenne,  natural  son  of  William, 
sixth  Earl  of  Surry  which  is  further  confirmed  by  Watson,  the 
historian  of  that  family. f The  opinion  respecting  her  being  the 
Countess  of  Salisbury,  must  have  taken  its  rise  from  arose  within 
a garter  near  it,  but  which,  however,  actually  belongs  to  the  or- 
naments of  Prince  Arthur’s  chapel.  Though  the  ancient  legend 
is  now  set  aside,  yet  the  tomb  is  not  the  less  curious,  as  affording 
51  specimen  of  the  dress  of  old  times ; it  is  indeed  at  present  ra- 
ther defaced ; but  about  a century  ago,  as  described  by  Dr.  Thomas, 
she  had  on  her  head  a veil,  on  her  chin  a wimplet,  or  deep  muf- 
fler, which  he  conjectures  to  be  a mark  of  honour,  or  of  rank,  in 
her  hands  lifted  up  to  heaven  a string  of  beads  or  rosary,  and  dif- 
ferent armorial  escutcheons,  allusive  to  her  descent  and  connections, 
©n  her  under  garment. 

Tliere  is  another  monument,  wliich  having  accidentally  escaped 
the  research  of  the  editor,  beyond  a transient  glance,  until  too 
late  to  rectify  his  oversight,  shall  be  described  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Green.  Under  the  second  window  of  the  north  aisle,  on 
the  floor,  lies  a stone  coffin  of  a lady,  removed  hither  from  the^ 

Charnel- 

* Gough’s  Sepulciiral  Monuments,  Vol.  I.  p.  126. 
f Watson’s  liislary  of  t!ie  Warrences,  Earls  of  Surry. 
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t^harnel-house  cbapel,  where  it  had  been  placed.  Her  figure  is 
tying  thereon  of  a more  than  ordinary  size;  on  her  head  is  a, 
coronet  or  wreath,  on  her  chin  she  has  a wimplet;  her  right 
hand  laying  on  her  breast  is  bare,  her  left  has  a glove,  and  in 
this  she  holds  the  other,  laid  across  her  body,  which  form,  ac- 
cording to  the  ritual  of  marriage,  signifies  a maiden  designed  for 
the  nuptial  state/^ 

In  the  year  1752,  the  workmen  employed  in  repairing  the 
cathedral,  on  taking  off  the  top  of  a tomb,  the  inscription  on 
which  was  obliterated  except  the  date  1296,  found  the  bones  firm, 
and  most  of  them  adhering  together  in  the  same  posture  as  when 
interred ; and  about  the  skull  and  shoulders  appeared  something 
like  a coarse  sacking,  or  sail-cloth,  very  fresh.  This  is  the  ac- 
count as  given  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  that  year ; but 
as  the  figures  1216,  the  year  in  which  King  John  died,  might  be 
readily  mistaken  by  the  illiterate  workmen  for  1296,  and  as  the 
description  of  the  state  of  the  body,  and  of  the  skull,  much  re- 
sembles that  of  the  monarch,  it  certainly  affords  room  for  con. 
jectiire  that  it  might  be  the  same  tomb,  which  would  account  for 
the  disturbed  state  of  the  Skeleton. 

Before  we  close  this  part  of  the  cathedral,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  notice  the  very  praise- worthy  manner  in  which  the  Sunday  ser- 
vice is  performed  in  the  choir;  not  as  a task  to  be  run  over,  as  it  is 
too  often  seen,  but  with  a decorum  worthy  of  the  place,  and  accom- 
panied with  a suitable  sermon.  For  here  there  is  not  a choir  with 
a fewstalls  which  forbid  entrance  to  all  but  those  who  chuse  to  pay ; 
but  there  are  many  pews  below,  as  well  as  galleries,  which  are  al- 
ways well  filled  ; whilst  with  a due  regard  to  the  accommodation  of 
the  humblest  worshippers  of  their  Maker,  there  are  comfortable 
seats  arranged  in  the  centre,  which  always  contain  a respectable 
and  attentive  auditor^^ 

Under  the  choir  is  a very  extensive  vault,  v/liich  extends  also 
Under  the  side  aisles,  supported  by  several  rows  of  fine  stone 
pillars;  the  whole  is  eleven  feet  high,  and  sixty  long.  "We  next 
enter  the 
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CLOYSTERS, 

’vvliicli  are  125  reel  by  120,  and  16  feet  in  width.  The  vaulted  roof 
is  adorned  with  a variety  of  sculptures.  In  the  north  side,  on  the^ 
Keystone  of  the  centre  arch,  there  is,  in  good  preservation,  a well- 
w roiight  hgiire  of  the  Virgin,  with  the  infant  Christ  in  her  lap,  but 
the  heads  of  both  are  gone ; most  probably  demolished  by  the 
reforming  parliamentarian  army,  who  made  it  a rule  to  decapitate 
all  saints,  and  whose  ravages  may  also  be  traced  in  the  body  of 
the  cathedral.  In  the  southern  cloyster  is  a royal  genealogy  of 
Judah  and  Israel  on  the  keystones  of  the  arches,  beginning  with 
Jesse,  to  whom  succeeds  David  playing  on  his  harp,  &c. : these, 
together  with  the  Bishops  and  other  beads  supporting  the  span- 
drils,  deserve  attention. 

In  the  south-west  corner,  may  be  seen  the  ancient  Lavatory, 
or  cistern  for  washing,  being  a small  reservoir  of  water,  placed 
near  the  door  of  the  refectory,  in  which  the  monks  were  obliged 
to  wash  their  hands  when  going  in  and  coming  out  from  their 
meals.  It  resembles  a manger,  and  was  supplied  by  a spring 
from  Hilnwick,  near  St.  John^sj  the  pipes  leading  along  the 
bridge,  but  now  destroyed. 

The  Refectory  is  in  the  south  cloyster,  now  knov/n  by  the 
name  of  the  Coi.lege  Hall.  This  is  a very  spacious  and  lofty 
apartment ; and  here  is  always  held  the  triennial  meeting  of  the 
three  choirs  of  Worcester,  Hereford,  and  Gloucester.  This  has 
also  been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  King’s  School,  found- 
ed by  Henry  VIII.  for  forty  scholars.*  Outlie  eastern  side  of  the 
cloyster,  is  an  ancient  passage  of  Saxon  workmanship  leading  to 
the  Deanery,  an  ancient  building,  but,  unfortunately  for  the  anti- 
quary, so  modernized  and  enlarged  by  its  various  occupants  that 
little  is  left  to  gratify  curiosity. 

Close  to  this  is  the  entrance  to  the  Chapter  House,  wliich  is 
of  a circular,  or  rather  decagonal  form,  in  diameter  fifty-eight  fee  t 
and  forty-five  in  height,  with  its  curious  roof  supported  by  a 

single- 

* This  is  cciiulnctecl  on  a liberal  plan,  affording  a regular  preparation  for 
the  university,  as  well  as  inslructiuns  in  music,  drawing,  and  in  the  modern- 
languages  5 nor  are  the  lighter  I'asliionable  accompliihments  neglected. 
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ingle  pillar.  This  bein^  not  only  the  Council  Chamber,  bnt 
also  the  Library,  is  now,  though  without  destroying  its  Gothic 
effect,  a warm  comfortable  room,  ornamented  with  a copy  of 
Kubens^s  famous  Antwerp  picture,  the  Descent  from  the  Cross,"" 
and  several  portraits.  The  collection  of  printed  books  has  been 
much  augmented  of  late  years  by  the  liberal  attention  of  succes- 
sive deans,  and  the  benefactions  and  legacies  of  private  indivi- 
duals. On  a cursory  view  it  appears  to  contain  a good  selection 
of  Church  History,  and  of  topography,  besides  divinity,  &c.  and  the 
judicious  arrangement,  which  is  evident  at  a glance,  is  a proof  that 
good  use  may  be  made  of  it,  by  those  engaged  in  research.  Here 
are  also  several  MSS.  the  property  of  the  ancient  monasteiy  ; also 
a curious  book  printed  by  Nicholas  de  Frampton,  as  early  as  1478. 

Of  all  the  public  offices  of  the  monastery,  tliere  now  remains 
but  one,  the  Audit  Hall,*  anciently  called  the  “ Guest  Hall," 
a name  allusive  to  its  general  purposes  of  hospitality.  It 
was  built  in  1320,  by  Wulstan  de  Braunsford,  at  that  time  prior 
of  the  monastery,  and  afterwards  bishop  of  the  see;  and  was 
intended  exclusively  for  the  reception  of  strangers,  as  the  rules 
■of  the  order  forbade  their  being  entertained  at  the  same  table 
with  the  monks  in  the  refectory.  A monthly  court,  called 

Giiestenhall  CouiV^  was  also  held  here  by  the  monastery,  for 
the  purpose  of  determining  small  differences  among  their  tenant- 
ry ; for  it  was  an  ancient  custom,  in  practice  too  as  late  as  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.  that  the  tenantry  of  the  church  lands  should 
not  sue  each  other,  in  actions  for  less  than  forty  shillings,  in  any 
court  but  this.  Though  that  legal  procedure  is  done  away,  yet 
the  original  design  of  the  building,  in  respect  to  jovial  hospitality, 
IS  still  preserved,  and  the  noble  entertainments  furnished  here 
at  the  annual  audits,  do  honour  to  one  of  tlie  most  eminent  capi- 
tular bodies,  established  by  one  of  the  greatest  of  our  kings." 

Returning  through  the  cathedral,  we  come  hack  to  the  Col- 
lege Yard,  or  chiircli-yard,  an  open  airy  place.  Dr.  Thomas, 
in  his  Survey,  tells  us,  that  there  was  formerly  a stone  cross  in 
this  church-yard,  which  was  the  usual  preaching  place,  as  at 
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St.  PauFs  London.  There  were  also  seats  for  the  chief  persons  | 

of  the  city  on  the  north  side»of  the  church ; but  those  seats,  toge-r  | 

ther  with  the  sacrisPs  lodgings,  were  turned  into  a house  for  the  | 

first  prebendary.  The  cross  itself  was  demolished  in  the  time  of  | 

the  civil  wars,  and  the  place  of  preaching  being  then  removed  to  / ! 

the  end  of  the  nave,  the  principal  citizens  sat  on  the  stone  bench  I 

under  the  west  window,  a blue  arras  cloth  being  spread  upon  it,  | 

whilst  the  bishop,  dean,  and  prebendaries,  had  chairs  and  a stone 
bench  covered  in  the  same  manner.  Near  to  the  place  where  the  i 

cross  stood  in  the  church-yard,  there  was  in  ancient  times  a much  ; 

praised  monumental  building  of  white  stone,  over  the  graves  of 
Duke  Wiferd,  and  his  lady,  Alta  ; but  all  traces  of  it  have  long 
been  lost. 

The  College  Green  on  the  souih  side  of  the  cathedral,  is 
an  open  airy  place,  surrounded  by  the  church,  and  some  ranges  of  ; 
good  houses  ; but  the  principal  object  of  attention  is, 

Edgar’s  tower, 

a building  of  great  aiitiquity,  and  still  in  high  preservation.  It 
has  on  its  front,  statues  of  King  Edgar  and  his  queens;  * on  the 
opposite  side  there  is  a remarkable  bust,  prominent  from  the 
building,  and  not  inelegantly  finished.  It  represents  a monk 
leaning  forward,  in  a position  almost  horizontal,  supporting  him- 
self by  his  left  hand,  and  holding  in  his  right,  which  is  drawn  in 
towards  his  breast,  something  of  an  oval  shape,  which  Mr.  Green 
says,  whether  a Chrismatory,  or  other  vasculum,  or  any  kind 
of  fruit,  I leave  to  the  curious  in  the  minutite  of  antiquity  to  de- 
termine.” There  is  also  on  the  west  front,  in  a niche  over  the 
gate- way,  a very  well  executed  bust  of  King  George  the  Second, 
erected  at  the  expense  of  the  dean  and  chapter.  This  tower 
was  the  principal  entrance  to  the  castle,  but  when  the  church 
encroached  upon  its  grounds,  it  seems  to  have  become  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  premises,  and  is  now  in  part  occupied  by  the  i?e- 
gistrar^s  Office. 

The  numeral  inscription  on  this  tower,  once  supposed  to  be 
Arabic,  and  therefore  proving  the  introduction  of  that  mode  of' 

notation 

* Green’s  Survey  of  Worcester. 
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MOtation  at  an  earlier  period  than  had  generally  been  imagined 
IS  new  altered  beyond  the  reach  of  discussion.  It  was  on  the 
east  side,  upon  a tablet  over  the  arch,  and  in  the  Gothic  or  Saxon 
character.  According  to  Dr.  Wallis,  our  present  numerals  were 
not  adopted  before  the  year  1130;  and  Dr.  Ward,  of  Gresham 
College,  in  some  remarks  on  this  date  read  before  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, f is  of  opinion  that  the  supposed  date,  975,  cannot  be  the 
true  reading.  Grose,  in  his  antiquities,  seems  to  have  collected 
much  of  the  evidence  respecting  it;  and  observes,  that  another 
objection  to  its  remote  antiquity  is  urged  from  the  style  of. the 
construction  of  the  tower  itself,  by  Dr.  Littleton,  then  Dean 
of  Exeter,  in  a dissertation  read  before  the  Antiquarian  Society, 
in  1757,  and  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Archseologia.’^ 
The  Gothic  style  of  the  arch  would  alone  have  proved  that 
the  date  could  not  have  been  so  old  as  975,  as  Dr.V/ard  by  other 
convincing  arguments  made  appear;  for  the  Saxon  style  of  building, 
which  continued  with  very  little  alteration  till  about  King  Ste- 
phanas time,  was  widely  difibrent  from  the  Gothic.'’^  In  one  of 
Habingdon’s  MSS.  it  is  said,  King  John,  a great  benefactor  to 
the  church  of  Worcester,  did  by  all  likelihood,  build  the  stately 
gate-house  of  this  court,  which  served  for  the  priory,  and  now  the 
college ; in  the  front  whereof,  under  the  statues  of  our  blessed 
Saviour,  crowning  Ifis  blessed  mother,  is  a king  armed,  with  his 
legs  crossed,  wliich  may  represent  King  John,  who,  in  1215,  in 
St.  PauLs  church-yard,  London,  took  on  him  the  sign  of  the  cross 
for  the  Holy  Voyage;  or  King  Richard  I.  whose  lion’s  heart 
so  conquered  the  infidels;”  but  these  conjectures  seem  unlikely 
in  Mr.  Grose’s  opinion;  yet  the  statues  may  be  of  a later  date 
than  those  they  were  designed  to  represent,  and  so  still  be  Ed- 
gar and  his  two  wives,  Etheldred  and  Ethelfrida.  But  Gough, 
in  his  Sepulchral  Monuments,”  seems  to  come  nearest  the  truth, 
and  to  unravel  this  seeming  mystery ; for  he  supposes  the  date 
to  have  been  in  the  Saxon  Letters  badly  carved,  and  to  have 
been  for  1500;  and  this  opinion  he  supports  by  a simple 

F 4 fact 

* Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments,  Vol.  IT.  CCLXII.  and  CCLX\  I. 
t Phil.  Trans.  Vol.  X,  No.  439. 
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fact,  that  at  Leclicot  Matravers,  in  Dorsethire,  21*  is 

carved  for  the  date  1505 : he  further  asserts,  that  the  oldest 
Arabic  date  he  has  ever  seen,  is  on  a monumental  brass  of  El- 
len Cook,  at  Ware,  in  1454.  This  indeed  seems  to  set  the  mat- 
ter at  rest,  particularly  as  the  original  tablet  can  no  longer  be  re- 
ferred to ; we  therefore  proceed  to  the 

bishop’s  palace, 

which  stands  near  the  cathedral,  in  a most  commanding  situation, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Severn,  which  flows  at  the  bottom  of  the  gar- 
den. Modern  improvements,  however,  have  made  considerable 
alterations  in  its  appearance.  Originally  it  was  surrounded  with 
embattled  walls,  by  Bishop  Giffard  ; but  its  present  modem  front 
is  the  work  of  Bishop  Stillingfleet.  This  eastern  front  is  of  plain 
white  stone,  without  any  extraneous  ornaments ; but  the  western 
side  still  retains  much  of  the  ancient  style,  very  incongruously 
mixed  with  modern  additions;  so  that  whatever  may  be  the 
beauty  of  its  site,  in  overlooking  the  river  and  surrounding  coun- 
try, though,  with  a modern  description,  we  may  allow  the  mot- 
leyness of  its  appearance,  we  cannot  agree  that  it  is  not  a dis- 
agreeable admixture  of  modern  repairs  with  the  ancient  Gothic.” 
Yet  upon  the  whole,  the  structure  is  commodious,  and  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  ancient  building,  in  the  interior,  have  been  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  unite  comfort  with  elegance.  The  most  modern 
renovation  took  place  in  1 788,  when  it  was  prepared  for  the  re- 
ception of  his  present  majesty,  who,  together  with  the  queen  and 
several  branches  of  the  family,  made  it  their  residence  during 
their  visit  to  this  city.  A late  writer  seems  to  have  viewed  this 
building  with  a most  enthusiastic  eye;  and  he  declares  with  ener- 
getic warmth,  that  its  arched  vaults,  its  noble  and  spacious 
kitchen,  and  the  chapel  originally  over  it,  the  essays  of  various 
improvements,  and  useful  modern  additions,  clinging  round  and 
supporting  the  venerable  remains  of  the  ancient  mansion,  to  which 
the  Bishops,  Sandys,  Hough,  and  Johnson,  have  liberally  con- 
tributed, and  to  which  the  present  prelate  has  given  the  finish, 
evince  that  neither  the  munificent  intention  of  its  founders  has 
escaped  the  observance  of  their  successors;  nor  its  ancient  hos- 

f pitaiity 
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pitality  lost  any  thing  of  its  value,  or  its  dignity  in  the  present 
times ! 

With  its  hospitality,  indeed,  his  majesty  seems  to  have  been 
highly  pleased,  and  he  has  done  this  episcopal  residence  the  ho- 
nour of  presenting  two  very  elegant  whole  lengths  of  himself  and 
consort  ; the  one  in  the  Windsor  Uniform  of  blue  and  gold,  the 
latter  in  lilac  fringed  with  gold,  and  which  occupy  a distinguish- 
ed place  in  the  drawing-room,  with  a white  marble  tablet  between 
them,  on  which  is  the  following  inscription,  in  letters  of  gold : 

Hospes 

Imagines,  quas  conteroplaris, 

Augustorum  Principum 
Georgii  IIT.  et  Charlott®  Conjugis, 

Rex  ipse 

Richardo  Episcopo  Vigorniensi, 

Donavit, 

MDCCXC.” 

The  gardens  have  nothing  to  boast  of  beyond  neatness,  and  a 
line  prospect  on  the  river,  &c. 

It  will  not  be  irrelevant  here  to  present  a short  sketch  of 
the 

ECCLESIASTICAL  AND  EPISCOPAL  HISTORY 
of  this  cathedral : * it  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  enter  on  a 
dissertation  respecting  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 

island ; 

* Those  who  wish  to  investigate  this  part  of  our  subject  more  minutely, 
will  find  much  novel  matter,  not  only  in  the  long  list  of  books,  and  MSS.  re-‘ 
ferred  to  in  Tanner’s  Monasticon,  but  also  in  the  British  Museum,  from  which 
latter  collection,  foi  tlie  purpose  of  readier  reference,  we  have  selected  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  most  important ; 

Jn  the  Cottonian  Library  are, 

CAL.  A.  X.  60.  Chronicon  Wigornense,  from  the  first  year  of  Incarnation 
to  1308  5 containing  many  particulars  of  the  bishops,  antiquities,  and  state  of 
that  church.  Also  in  page  204,  a list  in  verse,  of  the  founder  and  benefac' 
tors. 
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Island ; it  is  sufficient  to  premise,  that  although  very  early  plant* 
ed  here,  as  some  say  by  St.  Paul  himself,  it  was  entirely  over- 
turned on  the  coming  of  the  Saxons.  Gildas,  whose  authority 
is  considered  as  good,  tells  us  that  all  the  cities  and  churches 
were  then  burnt  to  the  ground,  the  inhabitants  killed  by  the 
sword,  or  burned  in  the  ruins  of  houses,  and  altars  defiled  with 
the  blood  of  the  slain  ; in  which  horrible  devastation  the  rulers  of 
the  church  and  the  priests  sufiered,  together  with  the  common 
people.  The  happy  conversion,  however,  of  those  lawless  ruffians 
restored  Christianity  in  some  measure  to  its  pristine  purity,  and 
St.  Augustin,  who  began  that  good  work,  endeavoured  to  found  a 
form  of  episcopal  government  on  what  little  law  and  regularity 
was  then  in  existence ; but  the  new  Christians  refusing  all  al- 
legiance to  the  See  of  Rome,  asserted,  that  they  owed  obedience 
to  none  but  their  own  archbishop.  The  See  of  Litchfield  was 
one  of  those,  at  that  time  erected,  and  eighty-two  years  after- 
wards, this  of  Worcester  was  taken  out  of  that  original  bi- 
shopric. 

With  respect  to  the  diocese  itself,  Dr.  Nash  states  it,  on  such 
authority  as  he  considered  conclusive,  to  have  been  founded  at 

the 

TIB.  A.  Xllf.  A Register  of  Ancient  Charters,  some  in  Latin,  some  in 
Saxon,  of  Saxon  kings  on  the  Mercian  Throne,  hy  which  lands,  possessions, 
privileges,  and  iraraunities,  are  given  to  the  monastery.  The  same  volume  also 
contains  the  names  of  the  bishops,  with  the  lands  which  they  granted  to  the 
monks  serving  God  and  St.  Mary  ; that  is  from  Seaxulph,  who  is  here  called 
the  first  bishop,  to  Simon,  bishop  in  1125. 

VESP.  A.  V.  147.  Donation  of  certain  lands  to  the  cathedral,  by  ^thel- 
red,  the  alderman,  and  iEthelfled  his  wife  ; also  a grant,  p.  150,  of  Ten 

Cassatorum,”  in  Tredingtun  to  that  church,  by  Eanberth,  King,  or  Chief 
©f  the  Wiccii.  * 

VIT.  C.  IX.  198.  Short  annals  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  but  prin- 
»ipally  of  the  Bishops  of  Worcester. 

VIT.  C.  IX.  126.  Charters  of  OtFa,  Ethelbald,  and  other  kings,  also  of  bi- 
shops, of  liberties  and  privileges  to  this  church.  Also  some  interesting  docu- 
ments in  the  Catalogue  of  the  King’s  Library,  marked  Wigorn.  Episcopa- 
tus.”  7.  F.  XIV.  28. 
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the  request  of  OsJiere,  a Prince  of  the  Wiccii,  by  Ethelred,  King* 
of  Mercia,  about 680;  Tatfrith  being  appointed  the  first  bishop; 
before  which  time,  one  bishop  presided  over  ail  Mercia,  This 
agrees  with  Habingdon^s  Survey,  where  he  says  that  Tatfrith 
was  indeed  named  the  first  bishop  by  King  Etheldred,  but  sudden 
death  having  put  a stop  to  liis  consecration,  the  dignity  v/as  then 
conferred  on  Boselus^;  but  others  have  differed  much  in  opinion 
upon  this  head. 

, The  diocese  itself  was  formerly  of  much  greater  extent  than 
at  present ; as  Gloucestershire,  which  belonged  to  it,  was  erected 
into  a bishopric,  in  1541 ; and  in  1542,  the  king  appointed  a 
Bishop  of  Bristol,  part  of  which  diocese  liad  also  belonged  to  it. 
At  present  it  contains  all  Worcestershire,  (except  fifteen  parishes 
and  eight  chapelries  which  belong  to  Hereford)  about  one-third 
pf  Warwickshire,  together  with  the  parishes  of  Brome  and  Clent, 
in  Staffordshire,  and  of  Halesowen,  in  Shropshire ; consisting,  in 
the  whole,  of  116  rectories,  79  vicarages,  26  curacies,  and 
41  ciiapels,  all  subdivided  into  9 deaneries.  It  was  formerly  estiv 
mated  at  10491.  16s.  3|d.  which,  in  1699,  was  fixed  at  13021. 
15s.  4f d. ; but  the  income  is  now  supposed  to  exceed  30001, 
per  annum.  If  not  very  rich  in  worldly  wealth,  it  may  boast 
of  possessing  one  pope,  four  saints,  seven  Lord  High  Treasurers, 
eleven  Archbishops,  besides  Chancellors,  Lord  Presidents,  &c.  &c. 
&c.  &c. 

According  to  the  received  accounts, 

1.  Boselus,  was  the  first  bishop,  a learned  man,  from  the  mo^ 

' nastery 

* LeJand,  Vol.  I,  51,  says  Saxumlph,  Bishop  ot  Mercia,  was  the  first  institu- 
tor,  in  680  ; and  in  a MS.  in  the  Cottonian  Library.  TIB.  A.  XIll.  l)e  ii 
called  the  first  bishop,  which,  including  Tatfrith,  would  add  two  to  the  number 
of  bishops  generally  received.  The  Harleian  collection  contains  a MS.  No. 
229,  which  states  the  first  bishops  to  have  been,  Boselus,  Hopsonus,  Sanctus 
Egidius,  who  founded  Evesham  ; Wilfridus,  Milredus,  Weymundus,  Thibe- 
tus,  ^thelwaldus,  Danabertus,Theobatus,  Albinius,  Wenfredus,  iEtnelberL 
Wyfortus,  Kinebaldus,  St.  Wolstan,  &c.  which  dilFers  very  much  from  the 
usual  list. 
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jiastery  of  St.  Hilda,  near  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire.  He  held  ttie  dig- 
nity eleven  years ; hut  being-  taken  -with  such  extreme  infirmity 
of  body,  “ that  he  could  no  longer  execute  his  office,  he  freely 
abdicated  the  same  in  691,  and,  at  his  ov/n  desire,  was  succeeded  by 
Ostforus."' 

2.  OsTFORUS,  a man  of  singular  merit,  and  more  than  ordi- 
nary learning,  having  gone  to  Rome  to  complete  his  studies, 
which  at  that  time  was  considered  as  a proof  of  great  piety  and 
industry  ; and  such  was  the  happy  choice  of  his  predecessor,  that 
he  alone  was  considered  by  all,  as  worthy  of  filling  his  chair.  He 
enjoyed  the  see  only  one  year ; but  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
author  of  many  books,  which  were  destroyed  during  the  devasta- 
tions of  the  Danes. 

3.  St.  Eg  win,  693,  bore  a most  excellent  character  for  piety 
and  zeal.  He  was  a father  to  the  fatherless,  a reliever  of  widows, 
a comforter  of  the  oppressed ; in  a word,  one  dear  to  God  and 
man;  and  to  the  king  very  acceptable,  on  account  of  his  pru- 
dence, equity,  learning,  counsel,  and  probity.  He  was  the  founder 
of  the  abbey  at  Evesham,  under  which  head  some  curious  particu- 
lars will  be  detailed. 

4.  Wilfrid,  717,  was  chosen  coadjutor  to  his  predecessor,  on 
his  retiring  to  Evesham.  He  presided  at  a synod,  the  reasons 
for  holding  which,  were  the  dissoluteness  of  the  king  and  people, 
and  in  the  letter  from  the  pope,  they  were,  among  other  things, 
desired  to  prohibit  the  frequent  pilgrimages  of  the  English  la- 
dies to  Rome,  as  most  of  them  got  spoiled  on  the  way  * I 

6.  Milred,  744,  was  a man  of  great  learning,  a profound 
divine,  and  an  eminent  preacher.  He  had  the  merit  of  presiding 
at  a synod  which  asserted,  that  Divine  Justice  could  not  be  sa- 
tisfied with  the  good  works  of  others,^^  or,  in  other  words,  denied 
the  Papal  Doclrine  of  Supererogation;  and  it  is  said,  that  this 
was  called  for  by  a rich  many’s  declaring  that  he  had  made  such 
expiation  of  his  sins,  by  having  paid  others  for  fasting  and  singing 

psalms, 

• To  tliis  was  added  an  assertion,  wliicb  is  too  unG;al{ant  and  too  exaggerated 
to  insert  hero.  Vide  Thonias’s  Survey,  p.  14,  part  II. 
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fsalms,  that  if  he  was  to  live  300  years  longer,  he  would  he  at  full 
liberty  to  eat  a hearty  dinner  every  da}^,  and  might  entirely  leave 
off  the  article  of  psalm-singing. 

6.  Weremund,  775. 

7.  Tilhere,  779,  of  whom  little  of  importance  is  recorded. 

8.  Eathored,  782.-9.  Denebert,  799.— 10.  Eadber- 
Tus,  822. — 11.  Alwin,  848.— 12.  Werefrid,  872,— 13.  Wil- 
FRETH,  892.— 14.  Ethelhunus,  915. — 15.  Wilfreth,  922. — 
16.  Kinewoldus  929.— Of  all  whom  nothing  more  is  recorded, 
than  their  having  procured  numerous  additions  to  the  wealth  of 
the  church. 

17.  St.  Dunstan,  957.  He  had  been  Abbot  of  Glastonbury, 
and  was  such  a clever  saint  as  to  be  able  to  hold  two  bishoprics, 
enjoying  that  of  London,  along  with  this,  until  he  was  made  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  His  conduct  to  King  Edwy,  and  his 
cruel  treatment  of  that  monarches  wife,  on  the  plea  tliat  her 
beauty  had  prompted  him  to  infringe  upon  the  canonical  degrees 
of  consanguinity,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  tlie  impudence  and 
cruelty  of  these  papal  tyrants,  when  their  interest  was  at  stake ; 
for  the  enlightened,  though  youthful,  monarches  attempt  to  pre- 
vent all  the  wealth  of  his  subjects  being  swallowed  up  by  lazy 
monks,  was  the  true  cause  of  that  savage  conduct  which  would 
have  disgraced  an  unenlightened  savage!  On  the  death  of 
Edwy,  Edgar  succeeded,  who  recalled  Dunstan  from  his  just 
Wnishment,  and  gave  to  this  cliurch  the  charter,  heginning  Al- 
titonantis  Dei  largiflua  dementia,^'  * and  continued  in  a strain  of 
bombast  which  must  have  originated  from  the  pen  of  the  saint  him- 
self 

18.  St.  Oswald,  960.  another  saint,  succeeded.  Of  him  it 
appears  that  he  was  skilled  in  making  mantraps  ; for  it  is  recorded 
of  himf , that  near  to  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  he  built  a church 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  where  he  conversed  so  familiarly  with  the 
monks,  that  he  drew  the  people  much  in  his  favour : ou  v^rhich  the 

neigh- 

* Karl.  Coll.  358.  Art.  26. 

* t Lelatid,  Collect.  Vol.  I,  217. 
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neighbouring  clergy  seeing  this,  chose  rather  to  become  monk^ 
also,  than  to  be  thus  left  in  the  lurch  ! The  monkish  writers 
have  given  him  a high  character ; but  it  is  said  by  another  writer 
that  as  soon  as  he  was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Worcester,  he 
joined  heartily  with  Dunstan,  then  archbishop,  and  the  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  in  bringing  in  the  monks,  disturbing  rather  than 
reforming  the  church  of  God  : he  and  they  decreeing  that  the 
secular  clergy  for  their  concubinage  should  be  turned  out,  and 
the  sober  and  chaste  monks  put  in  their  place.  This  bishop  dila- 
pidated the  church  revenues  much,  by  gifts  to  his  own  servants 
and  others ; which  gifts,  as  a mere  list,  occupy  no  less  than  eight 
quarto  pages  in  Thomas’s  Survey.  Of  the  various  miracles  of 
this  saint,  one  must  suffice  : when  he  was  building  his  monastery, 
a square  stone  lay  not  far  from  it,  very  fit  and  necessary  to  be 
used  in  it,  which  all  the  artificers  could  not  stir  out  of  its  place. 
St.  Oswald  seeing  the  fruitless  pains  they  took,  wondered ; but 
silently  praying  to  God,  his  eyes  were  opened,  and  he  saw  sit- 
ting on  the  stone  a little  black  devil,  deriding  the  labourers  with 
obscene  gestures  ; upon  which  the  man  of  God  making  the  sign 
of  the  cross,  drove  him  away ; and  the  stone,  which  eighty  men 
could  not  move  before,  was  by  three  persons  lifted  up,  and  put 
into  its  proper  place. 

19.  Aldulph,  992,  who  succeeded  to  this  from  the  abbey 
of  Peterborough.  He  also  got  York  ; and  for  holding  these  two, 
he  is  excused  by  Malmesbury,  on  account  of  his  sanctity. 

20.  WoLSTAN  I.  1002,  nicknamed  the  Reprobate,  by  the 
Monks,  he  having  curtailed  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  these  gen-^ 
try : but  he  is  by  others  called  a religious  prelate. 

21.  Leoffius,  1023,  Abbot  of  Thorney.  He  died  at  Kem- 
sey,  where  the  bishops  then  had  a palace. 

22.  Britteagus,  1033,  Abbot  of  Pershore.  This  gentleman 
is  accused  of  robbing  the  church,  by  giving  away  the  lands  to  his 
awn  relatives,  like  some  of  his  predecessors. 

23.  Livingus,  1038,  Bishop  also  of  Crediton  and  Cornwall. 
It  was  in  his  time  that  Worcester  suffered  so  much  under  Hardi-^ 

4 Canute,' 
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Canute,  At  the  time  of  his  death  there  was  heard  such  a clap  of 
thunder  all  over  England,  that  many  thought  the  day  of  judgment 
was  come  : hut  why  this  clap  of  thunder  took  place,  the  monks  do 
not  inform  us. 

24.  Aldred,  1046.  He  seems  to  have  been  in  great  repute 
amongst  the  widows,  several  of  whom,  at  his  intercession,  were 
very  generous  to  the  church ; and  one  in  particular,  Wiburga^ 
for  the  good  of  her  soul,  gave  some  valuable  lands  in  Feckenham, 
on  condition  of  being  buried  in  the  conventual  church  at  Wor- 
cester. 

25.  St.  Wulstan  II.  1062.  He  built  the  cathedral,  as  al- 
ready recorded.  His  early  piety,  sometimes  praying  for  four  days 
and  nights  without  ceasing,  was  sufficient  to  gain  for  him  the  title 
of  a saint,  from  which  the  promotion  to  a bishoprick  was  a natural 
consequence.  Yet  saints  had  their  enemies  in  these  days;  for  it 
is  said  that  Archbishop  Lanfranc  attempted  to  have  Bishop  Wul- 
stan deposed  for  insufficiency,  though  generally  considered  as 
second,  neither  to  himself,  nor  to  any  other  in  holiness  and  vir- 
tue, and  also  extremely  popular.  To  rebut  this  charge,  the  saint 
produced  a striking  evidence ; for  he  struck  his  pastoral  staff  so 
far,  and  so  firm,  into  the  tomb  of  St.  Edward  tJie  Confessor,  that 
nobody  but  himself  could  pull  it  out.  He  seems  indeed  to  have 
given  offence  by  his  extreme  attention  to  public  morals,  which  he 
sometimes  carried  to  an  excess  rather  ludicrous ; but  which  at  the 
same  time  was  certain  of  raising  him  enemies  amongst  an  illite- 
rate and  depraved  monkhood,  who  were  unwilling  that  lay  virtue 
amongst  the  people  should  shame  the  lives  of  those  who  called 
themselves  canonical.  It  is  told  of  him*,  that  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor,  the  hair  was  permitted  to  grow  to  a very 
great  length  by  almost  every  rank  of  persons,  which  induced  the 
pious  bishop  to  preach  with  great  severity  against  such  an  effemi- 
'nate  fashion  ; and  finding  perhaps  that  his  sermons  had  not  the 
full  effect  he  wished  them  to  have,  an  ancient  author  assures  us, 
that  when  any  one  bowed  dewn  before  him  to  receive  his  blessing, 

he 

^ Vita  Wulpliani  Anglia  Sacra,  Vol.  II.  p.  254!, 
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he  cut  off  a lock  of  his  hair  with  a little  sharp  knife  that  he  car^ 
ried  about  him  for  the  purpose,  and  enjoined  him  by  way  of  pe-* 
nance  to  cut  off  the  rest  of  his  hair  in  the  same  manner,  denounc- 
ing dreadful  judgments  against  such  as  refused  to  comply  with 
this  requisition.*  It  must  be  confessed,  that  notwithstanding 
the  superstition  of  the  times,  this  pious  and  benevolent  bishop, 
for  such  he  really  was,  had  a due  sense  of  the  simplicity  of  a true 
Christian.  We  are  told  that  as  for  his  cloathing,  it  was  neither 
rich  nor  gay,  but  clean  and  plain ; void  of  all  pomp,  but  not 
wanting  in  decency  ; rather  to  keep  out  the  cold  than  to  set  off 
the  body : to  this  end  he  made  use  of  woollen  garments ; and 
when  exhorted  to  clothe  himself  in  furs,  Believe  me,^^  said  he, 
by  a whimsical  perversion  of  scripture,  I never  heard  chaunted 
Cattus  Dei,  but  Agnus  Dei,^*  and  therefore  he  would  not  adorn 
himself  with  Martins*,  but  with  Lamb  skins, 

26.  Sampson,  1097.  He  was  a noble  Norman,  and  canon  of 
Bayeux,  and  met  as  usual  with  the  ill  will  of  the  monks,  by  taking 
away  some  of  their  superfluous  lands,  on  account  of  which  his 
death  was  represented  as  a judgment.  He  lies  buried  beneath 
the  steps  leading  to  the  choir. 

27.  Theulphus,  1115.'}— 28.  Simon,  1125.— 29.  John 
Pagham,  1150. — 30.  Alured,  1158. 

31.  Roger,  1163.  He  was  son  of  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 

and 

* Harl.  Coll.  322,  p.  89,  contains  a curious  compendium  of  the  life  and 
actions  of  this  saint. 

In  the  Cottonian  MSS.  is  a roll  of  the  lands  and  possessions  of  the  church 
of  Worcester,  ordered  to  be  drawn  up  by  Wolstan  for  the  use  of  his  succes- 
sors, and  marked  TIB.  A.  XIII. 

The  King’s  Library,  4.  C.  II.  3. — also  8.  C.  VII.  20.  contains  some  fur- 
ther particulars  under* the  head  Wulstan.  Episc.  Wigorn. 

f In  the  Cottonian  MSS.  VESP.  E.  IV.  207.  is  a curious  convemion  made 
in  the  cathedral  in  1116  with  Alfgeth  de  Wilton,  on  his  joining  the  brother- 
hood. Also  CLAUD.  A.  I.  36.  shews  .he  power  of  this  church  at  that  pe- 
riod, in  a letter  from  Nicholas,  the  Prior,  to  William  Corboyl,  then  Pyior 
of  St.  Asaph,  and  afterwards  Archbishop,  stating  that  he  would  protect  them, 
and  Would  obtain  from  the  king  a f*"ee  and  canonical  right  of  election  of  a 
pastor 
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and  a man  of  such  intrepidity,  that  whilst  celebrating  mass  at  the 
high  altar  in  Gloucester  cathedral,  when  one  of  the  great  towers 
at  the  west  end  fell  down  with  a great  noise  into  the  body  of  the 
church,  although  the  congregation  rushed  out  as  quick  as  possi- 
ble, yet  he,  with  one  or  two  monks,  went  on  quietly  with  the 
service,  and  finished  it.  Much  has  been  said  in  praise  of  this 
prelate ; that  he  was  for  purity,  a lily ; for  modesty,  a rose ; for 
heavenly  conversation,  a violet ; for  pleasant  company,  music ; 
a pillar  of  justice ; and  an  immoveable  rock  of  defence  to  the  dis- 
tressed : also  that  he  never  gave  any  of  the  lands  of  the  church 
to  his  own  relatives,  attending  well  to  that  saying  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander III.  that  God  had  taken  away  sons  from  the  bishops,  but 
the  Devil  had  given  them  nephews.^* 

32.  Baldwin,  1180.— 33.  William  de  Northall,  1186. 
34.  Robert  Fitz  Ralph,  1191.— 35.  Henry  de  Soilly, 
1193.— 36.  John  de  Constantiis,  1196.— 37.  Maugere, 
1200.— 38,  Walter  Gray,  1213.— 39.  Silvester  de  Eve- 
sham, 1216.— 40.  William  de  Bloys,  1218,-41.  Walter 
DE  Cantilupe,  1236.  This  prelate  deserves  particular  notice 
for  his  opposition  to  papal  tyranny ; for  Riistand,  one  of  the 
Pope^s  legates,  having  come  into  England,  and  demanded  a large 
sum  from  the  clergy,  for  wliich  he  had  got  the  king’s  consent,  and 
even  gained  over  many  of  the  ecclesiastics,  yet  when  the  busi- 
ness came  to  be  debated  in  ftdl  synod.  Folk,  Bishop  of  London, 
stood  up  and  declared,  Before  I will  consent  to  such  an  intole- 
rable oppression  of  the  church,  I will  have  my  head  cut  olf;” 
when  Walter  de  Cantilupe  imniediately  seconded  him,  and  boldly 
said,  Before  the  church  shall  be  subject  to  such  unjust  spoils, 
I will  lose  my  life  at  the  gallows  !” — on  which  the  rest  took 
courage,  and  the  affair  dropped. 

42.  Nicholas  de  Ely,  1266. 

43,  Godfrey  GirrARD,  1253.  We  have  already  stated  the 
attention  of  this  prelate  towards  the  beautifying  of  the  cathedral.* 

VoL.  XV.  G 44  WiL- 

* Those  who  are  fond  of  judicial  invesligations,  will  find  some  caiious 
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44.  William  de  Gainsborough,  1302. — 45.  Walter 
Reynolds,  1308.— 46.  Walter  Maidstone,  1313. — 47.  Tho- 
mas CoBHAF,  1317. — 48.  Adam  de  Orleton,  1327.  This  is- 
the  bishop,  whose  jesuitics!  answer  to  the  question  respecting  the 
legality  of  the  proposed  murder  of  King  Edward  II.  is  supposed 
in  some  measure  to  hafe  prompted  to  that  nefarious  deed.  Wheir 
Queen  Isabel  returned  to  England,  he  heartily  joined  with  her 
and  her  party  in  their  rebellion,  and  preached  against  the  king 
at  Oxford.  W^hen  Edward  was  afterwards  prisoner  at  Hereford, 
Orleton  went  there,  and  demanded  from  him  the  broad  seal ; and 
afterwards  sent  liis  murderers  that  well  known  line,  Edwardum 
occidere  nolite  timere  bonum  est,^'  which,  by  a different  mode  of 
pointing,  may  be  made  either  to  approve  of,  or  to  censure,  tho 
plan  proposed. 

49.  Simon  de  Montacute,  1333.— 50.  Thomas  Hemin- 
iiALL,  1337. — 51.  AVolstan  de  Braunseord,  1338. — 52.  John 
Thoresby,  1349.— 53.  Reginald  Bryan,  1353,— 54.  John 
Barnet,  1362. — 55.  AVilliam  AYittlesey,  1363.— 56.  AYil- 
LIAM  DE  Lynne,  1369.— 57.  Henry  AVakefield,  1375.  This 
is  he  who  built  the  north  porch,  and  increased  the  length  of  the 
church  by  two  arches.* — 58.  Tideman  de  AVinchcomb,  1395 — 
59.  Richard  Glifford,  140L— 60.  Thomas  Peyerall.  1407. 
—61.  Philip  Morgan,  1419. — 62.  Thomas  Polton,  1426. — 
63.  Thomas  Bou-rchier,  1435. — 64.  John  Carpenter,  1443. 
— 65.  John  Alcock,  1476. — 66.  Robert  Morton,  1486. — 
67.  John  Gigles,  1497. — 68.  Silvester  Gigles.  1498,  ne« 
phew  to  the  late  bishop. — 69.  Julius  de  Medicis,  1521.— a 
Cardinal  of  Rome,  and  afterwards  Pope  Clement  VII. 

70.  Jerome  de  Ghinucci,  1522,  an  Italian  also,  but  the 
lust  foreigner  who  sat  in  this  episcopal  chair,  being  deprived  at 
the  reformation. 

proceedings  rospectiiig  iramo  malefactors  taken  up  within  the  liberty  of  the 
Hishop  of  Worcester.  Edward  I.  in  Ayscough’s  Catalogue,  45'25,  in  the 
Eritish  jMuseiim. 

* Leland's  Coll.  Voi.  I.  11  tb 
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After  a long  night  of  darkness,  and  a long  reign  of  supersti- 
tion, it  is  pleasing  to  contemplate  the  dawn  of  simple  Christianity, 
and  of  rational  liberty  of  conscience.  The  next  bishop  we  have 
now  to  record  is  that  worthy  martyr, 

71.  Hugh  Latimer,  1535.  He  was  of  Christ  College,  Cam- 
bridge ; but  having  afterwards,  for  conscience  sake,  resigned  this 
bishopric  in  Mary’s  reign,  he  became  a martyr  in  the  year  1555. 
He  was  imprisoned  first  at  Oxford,  and  was  brought  before  the 
Commissioners,  together  with  Ridley  and  Cranmer,  on  the  spe- 
cious pretence  of  reconciling  them  to  the  church  of  Rome,  whilst, 
in  fact,  a predetermination  to  take  their  lives,  was  only  to  be 
covered  in  some  degree  from  the  eyes  of  the  people,  by  this 
mockery  of  justice.*  The  two  latter  having  been  examined,  the 
bishop  was  brought  before  his  judges,  dressed  as  in  prison,  with  a 
cap  on  his  head  buttoned  under  his  chin,  a pair  of  spectacles 
hanging  at  his  breast,  a new  Testament  under  his  arm,  and  a 
staff  in  his  hand.  The  crowd  was  so  great  that  he  was  quite 
exhausted  in  forcing  his  way  through  it,  when  the  prolocutor, 
with  some  appearance  of  decency,  ordered  a chair  to  be  brought 
for  him.  The  venerable  prelate  walked  up  to  it,  and  saying, 
he  was  a very  old  man,”  sat  down  without  further  ceremony.  A 
paper,  containing  the  contested  articles  of  transubstantiation,  &c. 
and  accompanied  with  an  avowal  of  their  truths,  was  tendered  to 
him  for  his  signature,  but  this  he  refused ; when  the  prolocutor 
told  him  that  he  must  dispute  the  point  and  justify  his  denial,  if 
he  could,  on  the  Wednesday  following.  The  meek  old  man  shook 
his  palsied  head,  and  smiling,  cheerfully  said,  Indeed,  gentle- 
men, I am  just  as  well  qualified  to  be  made  governor  of  Calais,” 
wliich  at  that  time  formed  part  of  the  British  dominions.  He  then 
observed  to  the  Court,  that  he  was  very  old  and  infirm,  and  com- 
plained that  he  was  not  allowed  the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  nor  of  any 
book  except  that  under  his  arm,  which  lie  had  deliberately  read 
over  seven  times  without  finding  the  slightest  mention  made  of 

G 2 the 

* Vide  Gilpin’s  Life  of  Latimer:  also  Butcher’s  Excursion  from  Sldmouth 
to  Chester,  which  contains  some  very  liberal  animadvert  ons  on  this  subject 
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the  mass.  On  the  following  Wednesday  he  was  again  brought 
into  Court,  and  called  on  with  most  illiberal  pomposity  to  defend 
his  opinions ; but  he  coolly  said,  I will  beg  leave.  Sir,  to  pro- 
test my  faitli.  Indeed  I am  not  able  to  dispute.  1 will  protest 
my  faith ; and  then  you  may  do  with  me  just  what  you  please.^^ 
He  then  took  a paper  from  his  pocket,  in  which  he  had  committed 
to  writing  his  several  reasons  against  assenting  to  the  articles 
which  he  had  been  called  on  to  subscribe.  This  he  began  to 
read;  but  he  had  not  proceeded  many  minutes,  when  a general 
clamour  in  the  Court  prevented  his  being  heard.  At  this  illiberal 
and  unjust  proceeding  the  venerable  Latimer  paused ; and  then 
turning  towards  the  prolocutor,  observed,  with  unaccustomed 
vehemence,  “ In  my  time  I have  spoken  before  two  kings,  and 
have  been  heard  for  some  hours  together  without  interruption ; 
but  here  I cannot  be  permitted  one  quarter  of  an  hour.  Dr. 
Weston  ! I have  frequently  heard  of  you  before  I but  I think  I 
never  saw  you  till  I came  before  you  on  this  occasion.  I per- 
ceive you  have  great  wit,  and  great  learning:  God  grant  you 
may  make  a right  use  of  these  gifts  He  then  presented  to  the 
prolocutor  the  paper  containing  his  protestation.  On  the  next  day 
sentence  of  death  was  pronounced  upon  him,  yet  it  was  not  until 
sixteen  months  afterwards  that  it  was  put  in  force  ; the  papal  party 
fearing  that  the  people’s  minds  were  not  yet  prepared  for  it. 
AVhen  brought  to  the  stake  with  Ridley,  on  the  I6th  of  October, 
1555,  these  martyrs  w^ere  insulted  by  a tedious  hai'angue,  or 
sermon,  front  a Dr.  Smith,  who,  by  an  impious  and  absurd  per- 
version of  scripture,  took  his  text : Though  I give  my  body  to 

be  burned,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing,”  But 
with  true  liherality  they  were  not  permitted  to  reply  to  this  spite- 
ful effusion  of  baffled  malice  ! and  were  immediately  told,  that 
they  might  make  ready  for  the  stake  ai  their  leisure  P*  For 
this  a>vful  moment  Latimer,  had  come  clad  in  a shrowd  under  his 
threadbare  cassock ; and  when  they  were  tied  to  the  stake,  a 
faggot  being  kindled,  and  laid  first  at  his  companion’s  feet,  he 
exclaimed  with  energy,  Be  of  good  coiiifort.  Master  Ridley  ! 

and 
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Riid  play  the  man : we  shall  this  day  light  such  a candle  by  God’s 
grace  in  England,  as  I trust  will  never  be  put  out !”  He  then 
quietly  stroked  his  face  with  his  hand,  and  the  flames  rising 
round  him,  some  gunpowder,  which  had  been  fastened  to  his 
body,  exploded,  and  he  soon  expired,  leaving  behind  him,  as 
has  been  well  observed,  the  character  of  a most  exemplary  and 
primitive  Christian,  and  of  a man  of  the  most  simple,  unaffected, 
and  persevering  goodness.*  Though  he  did  not  suffer  until  1555, 
he  had  been  succeeded  long  before  that  in  the  bishopric  by 

72.  John  Bell,  1539.  He  was  a Worcestershire  man,  and 
educated  at  Baliol  College,  Oxford. 

73.  Nicholas  Heath,  1543,  who  was  deprived,  and  John 
Hooper,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  put  in  his  room,  but  afterwards 
restored. 

74.  Richard  Pates,  1555.  again  a Catholic  bishop,  holding 
the  see  in  the  same  year  tlrat  Latimer  suffered. 

75.  Edwin  Sandys,  1559.  The  life  of  this  exemplary  pre^ 
late,  ancestor  of  the  present  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Baroness 
Sandys,  may  be  seen,  in  any  of  the  English  peerages ; and  shall 
be  noticed  more  fully  under'  the  head  of  Omhersley,  to  the  pedi- 
gree of  whose  noble  possessor  he  will  always  he  an  ornament. 
The  state  of  the  bishopric  of  Worcester  in  his  time  may  be  found 
at  length  in  the  Harl.  Coll.  No.  595.  23.  ‘‘  the  aunswere  of 
Edwyne  Sandys,  Bishop  of  Wourcestre,  made  the  28th  day  of 
July,  in  the  5th  year  of  our  Soveragne  Ladye  Eiizabethe,  to 

G 3 certayne 

* III  the  injunctions  given  by  this  bishop  in  his  visitation  in  1537,  he  di- 
rects all  Parsons, 

“ Tiiat  ye  and  every  one  of  yon  provyde  to  have  of  your  owne  a hole 
Bible,  yf  ye  can  conveniently,  oral  least  a New  Testameiite,  both  in  Latin 
and  Englyshe. 

“ That  and  every  one  of  you  do  rede  over  and  studye  every  daye  one 
chapetre  at  the  least,  conferrying  the  Latin  and  the  Englyshe  together,  pro' 
ceeding  from  the  chapetre  from  begynning  of  the  boke  to  the  ende. 

That  no  parson,  vicar,  curate,  nor  chauntre  priest  from  henceforth  db 
discourage  any  lay  personne  from  the  redinge  of  good  bokes.” 
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6ertayne  articles  directed  unto  hym  from  her  majestyes  inoost 
honorable  prevye  counselle.^-  He  was  translated  to  London,  and 
succeeded  by 

76.  Nicholas  Bullingham,  1570 — 77.  John  Whitgift. 
1577—78.  Edmund  Freak,  1584—79.  Richard  Fletcher, 
1593.  80.  Thomas  BilsOn,  1596—81.  Gervase  Basing- 
ton,  1597.— 82.  Henry  Parry,  1610.— 83.  John  Thorns 
BOROUGH,  1616. — 84.  John  Prideaux,  1641.  During  the 
civil  wars,  he  was  dismissed,  his  bishopric  sequestered,  and 
himself  only  allowed  four  shillings  and  sixpence  per  week  for 
his  maintenance.  In  this  distress  he  retired  to  Bredon,  where 
he  lies  buried,  and  bore  his  fate  with  cheerfulness  and  good 
humour.  From  the  scantiness  of  his  allowance,  he  was  obliged 
to  sell  his  books  and  furniture,  in  order  to  procure  the  neces- 
saries of  life  ; and  one  day  walking  through  the  village  with  some- 
thing concealed  under  his  gown,  he  was  asked  by  a neighbour 
“ what  he  had  got  there.?^^  He  replied,  that  he  was  become  an 
ostrich,  and  forced  to  live  upon  iron ; at  the  same  time  shewing 
him  some  old  iron,  which  he  was  going  to  sell  at  the  blacksmiths, 
to  enable  him  to  buy  a dinner.  Thi&i  anecdote,  with  many  others 
of  the  good  old  man,  has  been  preserved  by  tradition  in  the  fami- 
ly of  Webb  in  that  district,  into  which  his  daughter  married.^' 

85.  George  Morley,  1660. — John  Gauden,  1662.— 

87.  John  Earle,  1662,-88.  Robet  Skinner,  1663. 

89.  Walter  Blandford,  1671— 90.  James  Fleetwood, 
1675. 

91.  William  Thomas,  1683,  removed  here  from  St.  Da- 
vids, 

92.  EdwaRd  Stillingfleet,  1689.  Well  known  as  an  ele- 
gant writer  on  subjects  of  divinity. 

93.  William  Lloyd.  1699, 

94.  John  Hough.  1717.  When  this  venerable  prelate  en- 
tered upon  the  see  of  Worcester,  he  was  nearly  seventy  years  of 
age,  yet  he  lived  upwards  of  twenty-six  years  in  this  episcopal 

chair  j 

* See  further.  Walker’s  Sufferings  of  the  clergy. 
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cihair,  in  a constant  residence  upon  his  diocese,  and  the  most  ex- 
emplary discharge  of  all  the  duties  of  his  function.  He  rebuilt 
great  part  of  the  palace  in  Worcester;  and  made  great  improve- 
ments in  Hartlebury  castle.  The  most  material  events  of  his 
life  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  “ Monuments.’’ 

95.  Isaac  Madox,  D.  D.  Bishop  of  St  Asaph,  translated  here 
in  1743,  and  died  in  1759. 

96.  James  Johnson,  1759.  Of  Christ  Clmrdi  Oxford,  and 
translated  hither  from  the  see  of  Gloucester. 

Further  particulars  of  these  last  two  bishops  have  been  alrea- 
ily  recorded  in  the  account  of  their  monuments. 

97.  Hon.  Brownlow  North,  L.  L.  D.  translated  from  Lich- 
field and  Coventry,  in  1774;  and  from  hence  to  Winchester. 

98.  Richard  Hurd,  D.  D.  translated  from  Lichfield  and  Coven- 
try, 1781.  Of  this  excellent,  and  highly  venerable  prelate,  (says 
Green  in  his  Survey  of  Worcester)  it  only  becomes  us  at  present 
to  add,  that  his  eminent  learniiig,  his  critical,  moral,  and  theo- 
logical works,  have  gained  him  the  esteem  and  applause  of  ail 
men  of  true  taste  and  virtue  ; and  his  benevolence,  politeness,  and 
charity,  have  peculiarly  endeared  him  to  the  diocese,  over  which  he 
so  exemplarily  presides.  Such,  adds  Mr.  Green,  is  the  venerable 
successor  to  a long  series  of  prelates,  illustrious  by  their  station, 
and  many  of  them  yet  more  so  by  the  brightness  of  their  charities. 

99.  Folliott  Herbert  Walker  Cornwall,  is  the  present  occu- 
pant of  the  episcopal  throne. 

We  shall  now  leave  the  cathedral  for  other  objecls,  after  a brief 
notice  of  some  things  connected  witli  the 

dean  and  chapter. 

At  the  dissolution,  the  revenues  of  the  priory,  &c.  amounted 
to  13861.  12s.  lOd.  or  12901.  10s.  6d.  ;*  most  of  wiiich  was  re- 
granted  on  the  24th  January  1541-2,  for  the  endowment  of  a dean, 
ten  prebendaries,  ten  minor  canons,  ten  lay  clerks,  ten  choristers, 
forty  king’s  scholars,  two  schoolmasters,  together  with  verger 
and  other  subordinate  officers.  The  prebends  are  valuable,  and 
nine  of  them  were  reserved  by  Henry  VIll.  for  the  gift  of  the 

G 4 crown. 


* Tanner's  Monasticon. 
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crown,  the  tenth  being  annexed  to  the  Margaret  professorship  of 
divinity  at  Oxford,  though  we  believe  not  finally  settled  before 
the  third  year  of  Charles  I.  when  an  act  of  parliament  passed  on 
that  subject.* 

The  attention  of  the  stranger  is  now  drawn  towards  the 

Castle, 

which  once  stood  in  this  vicinity,  but  which,  even  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  in  a state  of  complete  dilapidation. 
Leland,  speaking  of  it,  says,  the  castle  stood  hard  on  the  south 
part  of  the  cathedral  church,  almost  in  Severn.  It  is  now  cleane 
downe,  and  half  the  base  court  or  area  of  it,  is  now  within  the  wall  of 
the  close  of  the  cathedral  church.  The  dungeon-hill  of  the  castle 
a greate  thinge,  at  this  ty me  overgrown  with  brushwood.  The  castle 
fell  to  mine  soon  after  the  conquest,  and  half  the  ground  of  it  was 
given  to  tlie  augmenting  of  the  close  of  the  priory.”  It  is  evi- 
dent therefore,  that  there  can  be  little  left  to  gratify  curiosity  ; 
indeed  with  the  exception  of  some  remains  of  the  ancient  walls, 
which  may  be  traced  in  the  county  jail,  there  is  nothing  left  but 
the  dungeon,  or  donjon-hill,  mentioned  by  Leland,  which  is  upon 
a very  large  scale,  now  enclosed  in  a pleasant  garden,  and  gene- 
rally known  by  the  name  of  Castle-hill.  Urso  d’  Abtot,  the  first 
liereditary  sheriff  of  the  county,  is  generally  considered  as  its 
founder  ;f  and  notwithstanding  the  complete  state  of  ruin  in 

which 

* No.  464'.  29  of  the  Harl.  MSS.  contains  a succession  of  all  the  deans, 
down  to  Dr.  William  Talbot ; also  a succession  of  the  prebendaries. 

In  No.  604.  48.  is  part  of  an  inventory  of  tlie  plate,  vestments,  utensils,  &c. 
belonging  to  the  priory  of  Worcester;  time  of  Henry  VIII. 

Ayscough’s  catalogue  of  MSS.  No.  8o6.  112.  contains  a curious  recommen- 
dation from  Charles  II.  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Worcester  '' to  increase 
the  salariijs  of  vicars* choral ; in  order  that  they  might  more  fully  praise  God 
for  his  mlfaculous  restoration  ; and  also  enjoining  the  chapter  to  a strict  ob- 
servance of  the  different  statutes  of  his  royal  predecessors.” 

t I hough  the  castle  was  abandoned  at  such  an  early  period,  yet  Its  guard 
was  still  annexed  to  the  sheriff’s  office,  which  descended  from  Urso  in  the  fe- 
male line,  to  the  Beauchamps,  Earls  of  Warwick,  and  from  them  again  by  a 
female,  to  the  Nevilles,  w'ho  also  enjoyed  the  same  title  ; but  on  the  death  of 
the  great  earl,  the  king-maker,  at  the  battle  of  Barnet,  all  those  rights  fell  to 
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which  it  is,  or  rather  of  almost  total  obliteration,  it  is  evident 
from  the  castle  hill,  which  is  of  unusual  dimensions,  and  from 
what  were  its  ancient  limits,  that  it  must  have  been  a magnificent 
structure  according  to  the  style  of  those  early  times.  The 
visitor  may  even  yet,  though  with  difficulty,  trace  part  of  the 
ditch,  and  he  will  not  fail  of  being  struck  with  the  judiciousness 
of  the  situation,  so  well  adapted  not  only  to  protect  the  church  and 
city,  but  also  to  command  the  navigation  of  the  Severn.*  Some  fur» 
ther  notice  of  it  as  a Gaol,  will  be  found  in  another  section ; in 
the  mean  time,  we  shall  proceed  on  our  tour  round  the  several 
CHURCHES, 

the  first  of  which  on  leaving  the  cathedral  is 

St.  Michael^s  the  archangel,  or  Bedwardine,  standing  at  the 
north-east  angle  of  that  building,  but  notwithstanding  considered 
as  out  of  the  city.  Its  parish  includes  the  college  church-yard, 
and  is  sometimes  called  the  college  precincts.  It  is  a very  an- 
cient specimen  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  but  its  inside  having 
been  fitted  up  and  repaired,  a few  years  ago,  it  appears  not  only  in 
good  preservation,  but  is  now  extremely  neat,  decent,  and  commo- 
dious for  the  auditory.  Much  praise  is  due  to  the  parish  for  those 
exertions  ; for  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  frequent  dampness  and 
want  of  comfort  in  the  house  of  God,  often  deters  the  aged  and 
infirm  from  attending,  and  send  many  of  them  to  the  well  floored, 
and  well  aired  tabernacle  of  the  Sectary.  Here,  however,  that 
excuse  is  wanting ; and  this  church  is  now  ornamented  with  a new 
altar-piece  and  communion-table,  and  a pulpit  extremely  well 
carved ; to  these  must  be  added,  a new  gallery  and  pews,  so  that 
it  can  scarcely  be  surpassed  in  respectability  of  appearance, 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  burying  ground  was  found  to  be  so 
fell  of  corpses  as  to  preclude  further  interment,  the  bones  of  those 
which  wmre  in  the  most  decayed  state,  were  dug  up,  and  disposed 

of  in  the  charnel-house,  which  is  a large  vault  under  the  court  of 

a house 

tlie  crown,  since  which,  as  in  otlier  counties,  annual  sheriffs  have  been  appoint- 
ed, who  still  take  charge  of  (he  castle,  as  it  is  at  present  the  county  gaol. 

* In  the  Cottonian  MSS.  JUL.  F.  VI.  387.  are  some  extracts  from  the  an- 
cient register  of  the  cathedral,  respecting  this  castle. 
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a house  which  stands  near  to  the  palace,  the  entrance  to  which  is 
from  the  vaults  of  the  cathedral,  and  here,  as  Dr.  Nash  observes, 
lie  promiscuously,  the  bones  of  many  thousands,  lords,  monks, 
and  fair  ladies.  In  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

Keeping  along  the  London  road  we  now  see  to  the  right  hand, 
St.  Peter^s  Church,  between  the  china  manufactory  and  the 
high  road,  near  to  the  Diglis  meadows.  This  is  a very  ancient 
church  founded  as  early  as  1280,  being  then  parcel  of  the  abbey 
at  Pershore.  It  has,  of  late  years,  been  put  into  a thorough  state 
of  repair,  both  inside  and  out,  and  the  tower  in  particular  has 
been  very  judiciously  attended  to.  In  the  south  aisle  near  the 
door  is  the  family  vault  of  the  Wyldes,  long  resident  at  the 
Commanderi/,  which  stands  in  this  parish ; and  it  has  been  cus- 
tomary tor  this  aisle  to  be  kept  in  repair  at  their  expense.  The 
middle  aisle  also  depends  on  private  care,  and  is  in  charge  of  the‘ 
family  of  Ingram,  as  impropriators  of  the  gi*eat  tythes  : their 
charge  extends  from  the  east  end  to  the  cross  arch  of  that  aisle. 
In  the  gift  of  the  chapter. 

St.  Helen  s Church  cannot  fail  of  atlracting  the  attention  of 
the  stranger  as  he  passes  from  the  Coliege-yard  to  the  High- 
Street;  it  is  on  the  left  hand,  in  the  range  of  building,  and  is 
wortliy  of  notice  for  its  antiquity,  for  lioland  says  there  be  eight 
parish  churches  in  the  town,  whereof  St.  Helien  is  counted  the 
most  ancient,  and  it  was  a prebend  before  King  Edgar’s  days  to 
the  cathedral  cimrch  of  Worcester,  and  Bloxharn  in  Worcester, 
was  mother.”  Notwithstanding  the  ravages  of  time  marking  its 
extreme  antiquity,  yet  it  possesses  great  respectability,  and  an  evi- 
dent good  state  of  repair,  in  addition  to  its  venerable  appearance. 
The  tow'er  is  still  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  tlie  weight  of  a mo- 
dern set  of  eight'  well-toned  bells,  whose  inscriptions  are  intend- 
ed to  immortalize  some  of  the  most  splendid  victories  of  Queen 
Anne’s  reign.  The  inside  contains  a number  of  monuments  w'ell 
, wmrtli  examining,  and  is  kept  in  very  neat  order  : the  body  is  di- 
vided into  three  aisles  by  two  rows  of  pillars,  and  the  altar-piece 
has  lately  undergone  a thorough  repair.  In  the  gift  of  the  bi- 
shop. 
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St.  Alban^s  Church  stands  at  tlie  Lack  of  St.  Helen’s,  to- 
wards the  river,  at  the  corner  of  Fish  Street ; but  contains  no- 
thing remarkable  beyond  its  style  of  architecture,  being  amongst 
the  oldest  in  the  city.  In  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

St.  Andrew’s  Church  cannot  fail  of  being  noticed  on  the 
right  hand,  as  the  visitor  is  on  his  way  to  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Flight’s  china  manufactory ; indeed  its  extremely  beautiful  spire 
must  excite  his  curiosity  in  almost  every  part  of  the  city.  The 
ehurch  itself  is  of  considerable  antiquity,  as  early  as  the  eleventh 
century,  and  is  much  adnaired,  not  only  from  its  ancient  style^ 
but  from  the  very  handsome  modern  improvements  in  its  interior  ; 
the  most  striking  feature,  however,  is  the  lofty  spire,  considered 
not  only  as  a real  ornament  to  the  city,  and  as  a convincing  proof 
of  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  architect,  but  in  fact  as  one  of 
the  most  perfect,  bpth  in  form  and  construction,  of  any  in  the 
kingdom.  This  ingenious  architect  was  a common  stone  mason, 
a native  of  the  city;  his  name,  Nathaniel  Wilkinson  : and  it  is 
considered  by  good  judges,  that  he  has  improved  even  upon  the 
so  much  boasted  spire  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  inasmuch  as  this 
rises  from  its  base  according  to  the  most  correct  gradual  diminu- 
tion, terminating  in  the  finest  point,  whilst  the  former  is  brouglit 
abruptly  to  its  apex,  as  if  the  builder  had  been  afraid  to  carry  it 
to  the  height  required  by  its  proportions.  The  admeasurement  of 
the  various  parts  is  as  follows  : — 

Feet.  Inches. 


Height  of  the  ancient  tower,  .....  90  0 

Spire  ......  155  6 

Diameter  of  its  base  ........  20  0 


• Under  the  cap  ....  0 6|- 

the  whole  terminated  by  a Corinthian  capital,  surmounted  with  a 
gilt  weather  cock.  In  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

All  Saint’s  Church,  which  is  noticed  in  the  opening  on  the 
left  hand  going  down  from  Broad  Street  to  the  bridge,  has  been 
rebuilt  in  the  year  1742,  the  old  structure  liaving  been  so  much 
damaged  in  the  civil  wars,  as  to  require  taking  down.  7 his  is 
P now 
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HOW  a handsome  edifice  in  the  modern  style,  very  spacious  in  con- 
sequence of  the  gretit  extent  of  the  parish,  which  is  the  most 
populous  in  the  city,  and  fully  equal  to  their  accommodation ; and 
is  besides  sufficiently  elegant  to  demand  the  meed  of  approbation. 
With  a praise- worthy  attention,  some,  indeed  we  hope,  all,  of  the 
ancient  monuments  have  been  preserved;  but  the  only  one  parti- 
cularly deserving  the  notice  of  a casual  visitor,  is  one  near  the 
communion  table,  and  placed  at  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  of 
Edward  Hurdman,  Esq.  and  his  wife,  with  their  effigies  in  the 
attitude  of  prayer.  He  was  the  first  Mayor  of  Worcester.  On 
the  outside  also,  may  be  noticed  a carved  head  of  the  pious 
Hough,  included  in  a circular  cavity  over  the  east  window.  The 
tower  also  deserves  attention,  being  termiiiated  with  battlements 
and  pinnacles  at  the  corners,  and  having  a very  musical  set  of  ten 
bells.  In  the  British  Museum,*  is  a very  curious  fragment  of  a 
letter,  written  during  the  civil  wars  “ hy  Robert  Finchett,  Pastor 
of  tlie  church  at  All-hallows,  Worcester,  and  subscribed  in  the 
name  of  the  church  at  Elkington,  hy  Timothy  Jordan,  pastor,  and 
Robert  Brown,  Teacher/’  in  which  they  state  to  Cromwell, 

“ May  it  please  your  honour 

The  noble  acts  that  the  lord  hath  enabled  yon  to  do  for  him,  and 
his  royall  cause  in  the  day  of  his  imprisonment  and  declension, 
I'iatli  not  made  you  more  terrible  to  the  adversaries  of  Zion,  than 
that  spirit  of  meeknesse  and  readinesse  to  help  forward  the  righ- 
teous desires  of  the  poore  among  the  flocke,  (especially  where 
layd  in  a way  of  subserviency  to  the  rise  of  poor  Zion,  and  the 
kingdom  of  our  dear  liOrd,)  wjiich  Jehovah  hath  crowned  you  with, 
hath  rendered  you  beautiful  and  honourable  amongst  the  prince’s 
children.  It  is  purely  this  that  hath  encouraged  us  to  present 
tliese  few  lines  to  your  honour,  on  the  behalfe  we  trust  of  Christ 
and  his  cause.  That  this  is  a day  of  darknesse,  and  distresse, 
wherein  the  children  of  darknesse  ars  digging  deep,  and  that  more 
mdustriously  than  ever,  to  undermine  the  interest  of  the  Lord,  and 

to 


* Ayscough’s  filSS.  4 1 5.%  p.  9. 
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to  pull  up  what  he  of  late  years  hath  been  pleased  to  plant,  your 
honour  we  doubt  not  is  deeply  sensible  of.  Of  what  concernment^, 
it  is  upon  tliut  foot  of  account  (if  upon  noe  other)  to  have  the 
power  of  the  militia  of  counties  settled  in  the  liands  of  men  that 

are*  God  (as  we  shall  not  take  the humbly 

crave  pardon  for  our  bo — > you  to  the  Lord 

whom  we  cannot  hut  still  pursue  on  your  hehalfe,  that  you  may 
be  crowned  with  a greater  spirit  of  love,  life,  faith,  and  magnani- 
mity, than  ever,  that  you  may  dwell  under  his  shadow,  and  be 
drinking  large  draughts  of  his  love,  till  your  beloved  shall  call 
you  to  come  away,  to  live  elernally  witli  him  to  sing  his  praises. 

From  Worcester  the  tenth  day  of  the  sixth  month,  1659.’^— 

In  the  gift  of  the  crownu 

St.  Clement’s  Church  stands  by  the  side  of  the  river,. a lit- 
tle to  tlie  north  of  the  bridge.  This  is  a Saxon-built  edifice,  and 
it  is  supposed  that  part  of  it,  at  least,  is  of  the  ancient  founda^ 
lion : it  has,  however,  suffered  very  much  of  later  years,  particu- 
larly wlien  the  republican  army  pulled  down  the  city  wall,  at  w liich 
time  the  tower  was  destroyed.  It  contains  nothing  of  specific  note, 
and  is  on  a very  small  scale  : but  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  whole 
of  the  parish,  with  the  exception  of  itself,  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river,  tlie  inliahitants,  in  ancient  times,  having  paid  more  at- 
tention to  its  security,  than  to  that  of  tiieir  own  habitations. 
There  is  a monkish  tradition  that  it  w^as  begun  to  be  built  on  the 
western  bank  of  Severn,  but  that  angels  by  night,  took  away  the 
stones  to  where  it  now  stands  ; it  is  not  said,  however,  that  they 
built  it.  In  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

Returning  to  the  High  Street,  and  crossing  it  to  the  eastern 
side,  St.  Martin’s  Church  appears  at  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  corn-market.  This  is  a modern  brick  building  with  a stone 
foundation;  having  also  rustic  corners,  door  and  window  cases, 
also  a pediment  and  cornice  of  the  same  material.  It  was  finished 
in  October  1772,  after  four  year’s  labour,  and  is  60  feet  by  45.  The 
brick  tower,  notwithstanding  its  colour,  is  of  very  light  appear- 
ance. 


The  MS  is  torn  at  these  dashes. 
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ance,  and  is  ornamented  like  the  body  of  the  edifice  with  rustic 
corners  and  windows ; it  stands  70  feet  high,  and  is  crowned  witlr 
ballustrades  and  pinnacles  of  light  airy  architecture.  Green  re- 
cords a curious  anecdote  which  took  place  at  the  commencement 
of  its  erection,  and  observes  that  such  an  interment  would  have 
been  more  suitable  to  the  vicinity  of  a Bacchanalian  temple,  than 
a Christian  church.  He  says,  that  as  some  of  the  workmen  were 
digging  by  the  side  of  the  foundation  of  the  old  church,  they 
met  with  a coffin  much  decayed,  and  which,  upon  their  endeavour- 
ing to  remove  it,  broke  asunder ; when  they  discovered  within  it, 
some  old  fashioned  tobacco  pipes,  a small  three-handled  black 
earthen  cup  and  a pewter  chamber-pot,  all  entire.  It  is  generally 
conjectured  that  this  coffin  also  had  contained  the  corpse  of  some 
jolly  old  toper,  at  whose  desire  this  beloved  apparatus  had  been 
buried  with  him.  In  the  gift  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 

St.  Swithin^s  Church  is  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  and 
was  rebuilt  in  1736,  on  a very  neat,  yet  handsome,  scale.  The 
visitor  will  not  fail  to  admire  the  very  elegant  arrangements  within  ; 
and  his  guide  will  not  fail  to  inform  him,  that  this,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  cathedral,  is  the  only  church  in  Worcester  possessed 
both  of  an  organ  and  chimes, 

St.  Nicholas  Church,  standing  near  the  hop-market,  de- 
serves more  than  a passing  glance ; being  very  neat  and  commo- 
dious on  the  inside,  and  in  general,  on  Sundays,  most  respectably 
filled.  Its  style  of  architecture,  executed  in  stone,  is  very  pleas- 
ing, the  front  being  of  the  Doric  order,  with  six  pilasters,  the 
lower  part  rusticated,  and  the  roof  ballustraded.  As  this  church 
is  considered  as  an  elegant  specimen  of  modern  ecclesiastical  archi- 
tecture, it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  give  a more  detailed  statement 
of  its  plan,  selected  from  a late  writer,  who  describes  the  en- 
trance to  be  Doric,  with  plain  mouldings,  whilst  the  inner  pilas- 
ters support  a circular  pediment,  beneath  which  are  the  arms  of 
Cngland,  on  a very  large  scale.  The  tower  is  square  at  the  base, 
but  has  double  breaks  at  the  corners ; the  dial  is  in  the  front, 
whilst  the  other  sides  are  filled  with  windows  which  give  it  an  air 
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of  great  liglitness.  Over  these  is  a plain  cornice,  from  which  it 
is  again  set  oft'  square,  with  windows,  and  rounded  arches,  from 
wlierice,  capped  with  another  plain  cornice,  it  is  set  oft*  to  an  oc- 
tagon, in  whose  sides  are  Ihe  windows  of  tlie  belfry,  containing 
a set  of  six  bells.  Above  this  it  is  cylindrical,  surmounted  with  a 
cupola  supported  by  eight  Tuscan  columns,  the  top  pyramidal 
and  terminated  by  a gilt  ball  and  weather-cock.  The  interior  is 
handsomely  ornamented  with  an  altar-piece  of  the  Doric  order,  over 
which  is  a circular  window  of  painted  glass,  being  a full  glory, 
with  a dove  in  the  centre,  emblematical  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The 
ceiling  is  lofty,  but  plain  ; having  little  more  than  the  central  orna- 
ments usual  where  a lustre  is  suspended.  Even  the  pews,  though 
of  simple  oak,  have  an  air  of  neatness  extremely  consistent  witit 
the  general  eftect ; and  the  whole,  without  being  too  gaudy  to  of- 
f('ud  Ihe  eye  of  taste,  is  sufficiently  ornamented  for  a Christian 
church.  In  the  old  building  was  once  a curious  monument,  but 
now  lost.  Habingdon  says  that  it  was 

To  the  fragrant  memory  of  Mrs.  Penelope  Brace;  daughter 
of  Philip  Brace,  Esq.  of  Doverdale;  a chaste  and  untainted  daugh- 
ter of  the  Church  of  England,  no  less  admired  than  lamented 
for  her  unsliaken  profession  and  pious  example.  Her  sublime 
soul  left  her  virgin  body,  and  many  good  works  to  follow,^’  &c. 
A.D.  1684.^' 

We  cannot  leave  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas  without  recording 
an  aft'ecting  instance  of  maternal  sensibility,  too  interesting  to 
escape  notice.  Some  time  about  the  year  1767,  a Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Glover,  wlio  then  resided  near  to  the  church,  had  been  so  unfor- 
tunate as  to  lose  their  two  children  in  infancy,  by  the  small-pox ; 
and  so  nearly  at  the  same  time,  that  they  w^ere  interred  together 
in  the  vault  underneath.  Their  loss  proved  so  great  a shock  to 
the  mother,  that  Mr.  G.  found  it  necessary  to  take  every  means  to 
preveqt  a too  frequent  recurrence  of  the  sad  event,  from  reaching 
her  mind.  He  had  for  that  purpose  engaged  the  sexton  to  inform 
him  of  those  days  when  funerals  were  to  take  place,  that  he, 
might  take  Mrs.  G.  on  a visit  to  some  friend,  distant  enough 
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from  home  to  prevent,  not  only  her  seeing  the  occasional  proces- 
sions, but  also  hearing  the  tolling  of  the  church  bell. 

Twelve  months  had  thus  passed,  and  from  an  unremitted  at- 
tention to  this  prudent  measure,  no  inconvenience  had  arisen,  but 
(Friday,  September  3,  1767)  through  the  neglect  of  the  sexton, 
who  had  failed  to  give  the  previous  notice  to  Mr.  G.  like  an  elec- 
tric shock,  the  death-bell  smote  her  ear,  and  all  a mother’s  griefs 
arose  at  once  in  the  bosom  of  this  amiable  woman.  The  hus- 
band, who  saw  it  too  late  to  prevent  her  agonizing  affliction,  en- 
deavoured still  to  soothe  lier,  hut  in  vain.  She  recollected  it  to 
have  been  exactly  twelve  months  since  the  same  bell  had  sum- 
moned her  infants  to  the  grave  ! She  also  recollected,  (fatally) 
that  the  door  of  the  vault  in  which  they  lay,  was  now  open  : 
but  she  concealed  that  thought ; and  assuming  a composure  that 
lulled  the  vigilance  of  her  husband,  who  had  thence  formed  hopes 
of  her  being  able  to  sustain  the  trial  with  some  degree  of  forti- 
tude, he  left  her  to  a momentary  indulgence  of  her  melancholy 
reflections,  Alas  ! it  was  not  long  before  he  found  how  cruelly 
he  had  deceived  himself ! this  modern  Rachael,  that  would  not 
be  comforted,  because  her  children  were  not,  pursuing  the  gloom}"' 
purpose  of  her  soul,  had  eluded  all  his  watchfulness,  and  made 
her  way  to  the  house  of  death  ; she  had  reached  the  coffins  of 
her  infants,  when  she  fell,  and  almost  instantly  expired  !*  In  the 
gift  of  the  bishop.  Though  containing  so  many  churches,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  population,  yet  Worcester  is  not  deficient  in  the  num- 
ber of  its  Sectarian  chapels  ; these  are,  an  Independent  chapel,  in 
the  street  facing  St.  Helen’s  church  ; Lady  Huntingdon^ s be- 
tween the  Town  Hall  and  the  river;  Presbyterian  at  the  end  of 
Angel  Street;  Anabaptist  near  Lowesmere  ; Catholic  nearly  op- 
posite to  it,  and  Quaker's  between  that  and  the  Foregate  Street. 
Of  other 

RELIGIOUS  FOUNDATIONS 

now  destroyed,  but  once  existing  here,  very  few  particulars  are 
to  be  found  on  record.  There  were  several  houses  of  Grey  and 

minor 
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minor  Friars,  Dominicans,  Penitents,  &c.  besides  St.  Oswald^s, 
and  some  others,  which  will  he  noticed  according  to  their  mo- 
dern designations;  there  was  also  one  called  “ Yeogeriecestre,^^ 
said  by  Leland  to  have  been  founded  by  King  Edgar.  But  the 
most  remarkable  was  the  Commandery  established  for  the 
maintenance  of  two  chaplains,  five  poor  men,  and  two  poor  wo- 
men, under  the  name  of  St.  Widstan^s,  having  been  endowed 
first  by  that  prelate,  and  granted  at  the  dissolution,  by  Henry 
VIII.  to  Sir  Richard  Morysine,  who  exchanged  it  again  with 
that  monarch,  when  it  became  part  of  the  endowment  of  Christ 
Church  in  Oxford.  It  had  acquired  the  name  of  the  commandery, 
previous  to  this;  and  Newcourt  tells  us,  f that  Commanderies’’ 
were  the  same  amongst  the  Knights  Hospitallers,  as  Precep- 
tories’^  amongst  the  Templars,  and  were  those  societies  of  the 
Knights  placed  upon  the  estates  in  the  country  under  the  controul 
of  a commander,  who  were  allowed  proper  maintenance  out  of  the 
revenues  under  their  care,  and  accounted  for  the  remainder  to 
the  Grand  Prior  at  London.  It  is  now  particularly  remarkable 
in  having  been  in  the  possession  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  whose  life 
will  be  found  in  its  proper  place ; but  of  whom  we  cannot  help  re- 
cording some  curious  particulars  in  this  place,  extracted  from  an 
old  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  j containing  his  Memoirs  by  Wil- 
liam Cavendish,  ancestor  of  the  Devonshire  family,  and  w lio  first 
began  the  house  at  Chatsworth.  In  the  quaint  style  of  those 
days,  it  begins,  it  seernyth  no  wisdome  to  credite  everye  lighte 
tale  blasted  abroade,  by  the  blasphemous  mouths  of  the  rude 
commonaltie ; for  wee  dayly  heare  how  with  the^re  biasphemous 
trumps  they  sp.reade  abroade  immmei’able  lyes,  without  either 
shame  or  Iionestie ; wbyche  (prima  facie)  shewetli  forth  a visage 
of  truthe,  although  it  were  a perfytt  veritye,  and  matter  indede, 
wherein  there  is  nothinge  more  untrue.  Truth  it  is  that  this 
Cardinal  Woolsey  wms  an  honest  poor  man’s  sonne  or  Ipswich, 
VoL.  XV.  H 

* TauneF's  yionasticon. 
f Newcourds  Reperiarium. 
t dv.scougb’s  Cutalogite,  4SS3. 
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in  the  countie  of  SufTolke,  and  tlieyre  borne;  and  being  blit  dl 
chylde,  was  very  apte  to  be  learned,  wherefore  by  the  meaner 
of  his  pareiitcs,  or  of  his. good  frendes  and  masters  he  was  con- 
veyed to  the  universitie  of  Oxforde  ; wliere  he  prosperyd  shortly 
so  in  learning,  that  (as  he  tolde  niee  by  his  owne  mouthe)  he  was 
made  Bachelor  of  Artes,  when  he  paste  not  fifteen  yeers  of  age, 
insomuch  as  for  the  rareness  of  his  age  he  was  called,  most  com- 
monly through  the  universitie,  the  boy  bachelor.^’  This  curious 
Ms.  concludes,  who  liste  to  reade  and  consider  whilst  he 
reedy th  this  history e,  may  behold  tlie  mirtabilitie  of  vain  honours 
and  brittle  assurance  in  abondance,  the  uncertentye  of  dignities*, 
the  fiatteifnge  of  fayned  freinds,  and  the  futile  favour  ©f  worldlye 
princes,  whereof  the  Lord  Cardinall  hath  felte  and  tasted  botli  of 
tlie  sweete  and  sowre  in  eche  degrees,  and  fleetynge  from  honours, 
losinge  of  riches,  deposed  from  dignities,  forsaken  of  freindes,  and 
the  mutabilitie  of  princes  favour.^'  . 

The  cardinal  having  received  a bull  from  tlie  pope  permitting 
the  suppressioir  of  this  monastery,  was  about  to  make  the  ne- 
cessary arrangements,  when  his  sudden  fall  gave  occasion  to 
Henry  to  seize  upon  this,  with  all  his  other  possessions.  The 
College  of  Christ  Church,  to  wlimn  it  was  then  granted,  leased 
it  to  the  family  of  the  who  preserved  great  part  of  the 

ancient  buflding,  adding  a more  modern  front  to  the  south,  and 
made  it  for  many  years  their  residence.  The  ancient  part  seema 
to  hAve  been  entirely  timber  framed;  the  front  towards  the  street 
resembles  those  nirnous  wooden  buildings,  not  unfrequent  in  some 
of  our  old  country  towns ; but  the  most  curious  part  is  in  the 
roar,  to  which  the  spectator  enters  by  a gate-way,  which  seems 
once  to  have  been  the  chapel.  Part  of  tliis  cliapel  is  boarded 
oft’ on  tl'.e  right,' but  the  anefeut  roo*f  appears,  and  having' gone 
tlirougli  inter  wlra4  once  was  a court, . we  enter  the  great  hall, 
whieh  served  also  for  the  refectory.  This  is  the  principal  rem- 
nant of  the  old  monastery,  or  coniinandery,  and  is  a square  of 
considerable  dimensions.  The  ancient  door  remains,  also  a stair- 
case, arid  .on.  the.  right  of  the  hall*,  is  the  chapel  before  spoken 
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of ; but  quite  in  a state  of  dilapidation.  Much  of  the  painted 
glass,  consisting  of  heads  and  mottos,  with  birds,  flowers,  &c.  re- 
mains in  the  hall  windows ; and  upon  the  whole,  the  building, 
though  much  altered  from  its  original  state,  is  still  deserving  the 
notice  of  the  antiquary.  It  now  belongs  to,  or  is  occupied  by,  a 
Quaker,  connected  with  the  leather-trade,  and  as  alterations  were 
taking  place  when  the  Editor  examined  it,  it  is  probable  that  much 
of  its  air  of  antiquity  may  soon  be  lost. 

We  shall  now  take  a slight  review  of  the 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS, 

the  fifst  of  which  is  the  Guildhall,  standing  on  the  west  side 
of  the  High  Street,  nearly  opposite  to  the  market-place.  This 
handsome  structure  is  well  worthy  the  dignity  and  grandeur  of 
such  an  ancient  city,  but  is  itself  a modern  building,-  being  be- 
gun in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  and  finished  in  1723, 
and  executed  from  a design  of  Mr.  White,  pupil  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher’Wrea,  and  a native  of  this  city.  Standing  some  little  dis- 
tance from  the  line  of  houses,  it  presents  a noble  front  of  brick, 
ornamented  with  stone  quoins,  with  mouldings  and  tablets  to  the 
windows,  of  the  same  material.'  Over  the  line  of  front,  is  a coved 
cornice,  beneath  which  are  fluted  pilasters,  supporting  an  arched 
pediment,  with  the  arms  of  the  British  Empire,  supported  by  two 
angels,  and  other  pieces  of  sculpture,  the  whole  arranged  as  an 
antique  classical  trophy.  The  principal  entrance,  after  ascending 
some  semicircular  steps,  is  ornamented  with  columns  of  the  com- 
posite order^  highly  enriched,  and  crowned  wnth  an  indented  cor- 
nice, and  open  pediment,  in  which  are  the  city  arms.  * On  each 
side  of  this  principal  entrance  are  the  statues  of  the  two  Kings 
Charles,  in  niches ; and  over  it,  is  a statue  of  Queen  Hnne.  The 
whole  of  the  fi’ont  is  very  appropriately  surmounted  with  five 
statues,  consisting  of  Justice,  Peace,  Plenty,  Industry,  and  Chas- 

H 2 tisement; 

* Quarterly  Sable,  and  Gules,  a tower  triple-towered  argent  in  the  dexter- 
chief,  on  a canton  of  the  third,  a fesse  between  3 pears,  2 and  1 of  the  first  j 
tlie  motto,  Floreat  semper  fidelis  Civitas,’*  May  this  loyal  city  aiwayfe 
flourish. 
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tisemeiit;  each  designated  by  their  usual  emblems,  and  the  tout 
ensemble  presents  a most  elegant  appearance,  particularly  when 
viewed  so  as  to  shew  its  side  wings  in  perspective,  surpassing  most, 
and  being  equalled  by  but  few,  buildings  of  the  same  kind  through- 
©ut  the  kingdom.  The  stranger,  on  entering  the  hall,  is  much 
pleased  witli  the  coup  d'oeil  of  a large,  light,  and  handsome  apart- 
ment, whose  spaciousness  is  considerably  broken  by  its  various 
ornaments,  but  not  so  as  to  destroy  any  of  its  effect.  Its  length 
is  1 10  feet  six  inches,  breadth  twenty-five  feet  six  inches,  and 
iieight  twenty-one  feet.  The  western  side  is  occupied  by  a stair- 
case in  the  centre,  and  the  two  courts  of  justice;  the  Crown 
Court  on  the  right,  and  the  nisi  prius  on  the  left;  as  the  sessions 
both  for  the  county  and  city  are  held  here.  The  mottos  over  the 
chairs  in  eacli  court  are  highly  appropriate,  and  peculiarly  typi- 
cal of  the  jurisdiction  of  each.  The  portraits  in  this  hall  are  also 
deserving  of  attention ; these  consist  of  pictures  of  Charles  L 
Queen  Anne,  Sir  John  Pakynton;  and  one  which  has  been  con- 
sidered as  a master-piece  in  this  department  of  the  art,  a whole 
length  portrait  of  Thomas  Winnington,  Esq.  of  the  family  of 
Stanford  Court.  The  staircase,  already  mentioned,  leack  to  the 
council-chamber,  in  the  centre  of  one  side  of  which,  immediately 
facing  the  entrance,  is  a portrait  of  our  present  monarch,  his  gift 
to  the  corporation,  and  decorated  with  appropriate  embellish- 
ments. To  conclude,  in  the  words  of  a local  historian,  in  this 
room  the  public  balls  and  assemblies  are  held,  on  wdiich  oc- 
casions it  is  lighted  up  by  a series  of  twelve  elegant  chandeliers, 
representing  shields  of  glass  in  highly  ornamented  gilt  frames. 
To  complete  this  truly  liberal  example  of  civic  magnificence,  it 
will  be  found  that  every  other  appendage,  whether  for  use  or  or- 
nament, is  furnished  throughout  in  a style  of  dignified  taste, 
strictly  appropriate  to,  and  befitting  the  uses  of,  this  noble  apart- 
ment. Ill  a word,  the  wJjole  of  this  elegant  fabric  is  peculiarly 
well  adapted  to  every  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  ; com- 
prising within  itself  every  necessary  office  for  furnishing  the 
spieadul  feasts  occasionally  given  there ; and  every  accommoda- 
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tioii  for  a genteel  reception  of  the  nobility  and  gentry^  who,  on 
public  occasions,  honour  it  with  their  presence.  An  accident  took 
place  here,  in  the  year  1757,  which  may  be  considered  worth  re- 
cording. On  the  6th  of  March,  arose  tlie  greatest  storm  of  wind, 
on  the  western  side  of  tlie  island,  that  was  then  ever  remembered. 
The  violence  of  this  tempest  blew  down  a stack  of  chimnies  at 
the  Guildhall,  which  heat  through  the  roof,  and  from  thence 
tliroughthe  ceiling  over  the  nisi  prius  bar,  whilst  the  court  of  assize 
was  sitting.  Mr.  Justice  Wilmot,  who  was  sitting  on  the  Bench, 
escaped  any  accident,  but  four  of  the  five  barristers  tben  in  Court, 
were  severely  hurt : of  the  auditory,  however,  no  less  than  six 
persons  lost  their  lives ; these  were  the  Cryer  of  the  Court,  Mr, 
Chambers,  an  Attorney  of  Kidderminster,  Mr.  Freme,  an  iron- 
monger, Mr.  Hurtle  of  Hartlebury,  and  Mr.  Shaw  of  Ombersley.^ 
All  of  whom  were  taken  out  dead  from  the  rubbish,  but  Mr. 
Wainwright  of  Bromsgrove,  who,  though  taken  out  alive,  survived 
but  a few  minutes.  Many  others  were  also  seriously  hurt  from  the 
great  confusion,  and  by  the  people  in  general  rushing  out  of 
the  hail;  in  which  many  were  thrown  down,  and  trampled  upon. 
Amongst  other  public  works  of  utility,  is  the 

HRIDGE, 

which  in  ancient  times,  according  to  Lelaiid’s  description,  wa.s 
a royal  piece  of  wmrke,  high  and  stroiige,  and  had  six  great 
arches  of  stone  the  present  new  and  elegant  one,  however, 
consists  but  of  five  arches,  which  are  truly  magnificent.  Credit 
complaints  existing  respecting  the  old  bridge  about  forty  years 
ago,  both  on  account  of  its  narrowness,  and  its  extreme  bad 
state  of  repair,  a very  generous  present  was  made  by  the  then 
members  for  the  city,  J.  Walsh,  and  Henry  Crab  Boulton,  Esips. 
intended  either  for  the  repair  of  the  old,  or  to  assist  in  the 
erection  of  a new  one : the  magnitude  of  the  sum,  which  was  30001. 
joined  to  other  reasons,  induced  those  concerned  in  its  manage- 
ment, to  procure  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  rebuilding  if,  aiid  for 
borrowing  money  for  that  purpose.  The  ‘first  stone  was  laid 
by  the  late  Earl  of  Coventry,  and  the  work  proceeded  so  rapidly, 

H 3 under 
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under  the  inspection  of  Mr.  John  Gwynne,  the  architect,  that,  it 
was  opened  in  the  year  1781.  The  diameter  of  the  centre  arch 
is  forty-one  feet,  whilst  the  four  others  decline  in  a small  propor- 
tion to  assimilate  with  the  necessary  sweep  of  the  segment  of 
that  arc  that  forms  the  general  outline.  The  chord  of  this  arc 
from  bank  to  bank  is  nearly  270  feet,  with  archways  to  the  tow- 
ing paths  3 and  the  clear  width  of  the  whole  is  twenty -five  feet, 
including  a flagged  path  of  four  feet  on  each  side,  which  is  not 
only  convenient  for  general  use,  but  forms  a very  handsome  pro- 
menade in  a summer  evening.  The  archways  for  the  towing 
paths  are  thus  constructed  to  prevent  all  interruption  to  the  pas- 
sage over  the  bridge,  gnd  they  are  also  separated  from  the  ge- 
neral thoroughfare,  by  ballustfadecT  returns,  which  are  a continu- 
ation of  the  parapets  of  the  bridge,  and  are  each  in  length  se- 
venty-two feet,  with  a flagged  pavement  between  them  and  the 
river,  forming  the  towing  paths  of  about  twelve  feet  in  wddtli. 
In  a strict  attention  to  usefulness,  a liberal  spirit  of  ornament  has 
not  been  wanting ; the  toll-houses  at  the  west  end  are  very  ele- 
gant domes,  and  the  embellishmehts  of  the  centre  arch  are  tlie 
head  of  Sabrina,  forming  the  northern  keysfone,  whilst  that  of 
Old  Ocean  is  on  the  southern  one.  To  all  this  we  must  add,  in 
the  words  of  a local  historian,  that  to  make  the  approaches  to 
the  city  correspond  with  the  modern  elegance  of  this  structure 
which  would  in  fact  have  been  worthy  of  ancient  Rome,  the  ave- 
nues on  each  side  of  the  river  have  been  laid  open  to  a very 
commodious  extent ; the  quays  have  been  made  extremely  spa- 
cious, and  also  convenient  and  easy  of  access ; whilst  a very 
handsome  street,  (Bridge  Street)  forms  an  opening  to  Broad 
Street,  instead  of  the  narrow  lane  which  formerly  existed,  and 
brings  the  traveller  at  once  into  all  the  bustle  of  the  city.  The 
total  expense  of  executing  this  very  liberal  plan  amounted  to 
upwards  of  30,0001.  which  has  been  borrowed  under  the  autho- 
rity of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  and  paid  by  the  regular  tolls,  which 
were  to  continue  on  horses  and  carriages,  until  repaid,  and  also 
on  foot  passengers  until  the  original  debt  should  be  reduced  to 
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•50001.  That  debt  amounted  in  1807^  to  51921.  together  with 
some  annuities,  &c.  whilst  the  lolls  were  let  for  18401.  per  annum; 
since  that,  however,  by  the  sale  of  surplus  ground,  and  the  regular 
increase  of  the  tolls,  the  debt  is  so  far  reduced  as  to  have  taken  olf 
the  pedestrian  tax. 

Before  we  quit  the  vicinity  of  the  riyer,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  notice  the 

WORCESTER  AND  BIRMINGHAM  CANAE, 
which  has  been  so  very  accurately  described  in  the  late  Agricul- 
tural Survey,  as  to  excuse  the  insertion  of  it  here,  with  some  later 
obseiwations.  About  the  year  1790,  a large  canal  was  planned 
to  connect  Birmingham  at  once  with  the  deep  water  in  the  Se- 
vei’n  which  begins  immediately  below  Worcester,  and  thereby  to 
avoid  the  necessity  of  shifting  goods  from  one  river  vessel  to 
another,  en  account  of  their  draught  of  water;  this  was  intended 
to  bear  craft  of  sixty  tons  burthen  ; tlie  ground  was  surveyed,  and 
application  made  to  Parlianjieiit.  As  the  necessary  consequence 
of  such  a measure,  when  completed,  would  naturally  be  con- 
eudered  to  diminish  the  demand  for,  height  in  vessels  of  small 
draught  calculated  to  go  up  the  shoal  part  of  the  river  to  the 
Stourport  Canal,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  sliould  meet  with 
great  opposition.  In  fact,  great  resistance  was  made  to  the  Bill, 
not  only  by  canal  proprietors,  and  boat  owners,  but  also  by  per- 
sons interested  in  mill-streams;  it  was  staled  by  a most  ex- 
traordinary mode  of  reasoning,  that  the  coal  country  would  be 
exhausted*,  by  increasing  the  outlets  for  tluit  article,  and  the 
manufactures  depending  on  it  entirely  ruined.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  very  fairly  urged,  that  the  coals  were  inexljanstible, 
and  thjit  the  , extending  the  market  would  increase  the  sale  and 
profits,  and  th^t  the  vessels  employed  on  the  line  of  canal  would 
not  diminish  the  value  of  those  fitted  for  a shallower  navigation, 
as  it  was  to  be  expected  that  this  line  would  increase  the  regular 

H 4 trade, 

« This  was  by  the  very  people,  or  at  least  by  their  neighbours,  wlio  were 
so  anxious  some  lime  ago  to  supply  the  metropolis  with  coal,  to  t/te  ,certatH 

desiruction  of  the  Kewcaitle  Trude  ! 
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trade,  without  interfering  wuth  that  part  which  already  existed ; 
or  if  it  did,  that  the  navigation  was  free  to  all,  so  that  specu- 
lators ill  river  craft  might  build  all  their  future  vessels  of  the 
necessary  size.  To  settle  part  of  this  dispute,  the  Parliament  or- 
dered a general  survey  of  the  coal  country  to  be  taken,  which 
shewed  that  it  could  not  easily  be  burnt  out ; and  the  proprietors 
of  the  proposed  canal,  in  order  to  obviate  some  other  difficulties, 
gave  up  all  claim  to  mill-streams,  and  undertook  to  trust  to  the 
Heavens  for  a supply  of  water,  in  conjunction  with  a tier  of 
steam-engines,  which  should  pump  water  from  the  Severn.  Thus, 
in  defiance  of  all  opposition,  expense,  and  difficulties,  the  business 
was  at  length  undertaken,  after  a tedious  solicitation  for  several 
Sessions  of  Parliament,  and  laying  out  nearly  15,0001.  in  those 
preparatoiy  steps.  The  canal,  in  its  present  state,  commences 
with  a tunnel  under  a hill  near  Birmingham,  and  after  continuing 
three  or  four  miles,  with  a depth  of  six  feet,  crossed  by  bridges 
of  sufficient  elevation  to  permit  the  passage  of  any  barges,  it 
meets  with  two  very  deep  vallies  of  thirty  feet  each,  and  from 
four  to  five  hundred  yards  across  ; the  one  at  Selly  Oak,  the  other 
at  Barnbrook  End.  This  part  of  tiie  task  was  extremely  labo- 
rious, and  is  highly  worthy  of  notice,  the  vallies  being  filled  up 
with  a wet  loose  marl,  dug  out  of  the  caual,  but  whiclu  from  its 
want  of  adliesive  properties,  cannot  be  kept  together,  but  by  im- 
mense frames  and  props  of  timber.  The  expense  of  the^e  works 
was  enormous,  as  the  ciilting  in  some  places  was  thirty  feet  deep; 
yet  the  proprietors  spared  no  expense,  even  in  the  construction 
of  additional  facilities  of  communication ; and  in  the  Barnbrook 
embankment  there  is  a waggon  road  below  the  line  of  canal,  which 
is  of  sufficient  height  to  admit  of  any  load  passing  through. 
Another  tunnel  was  obliged  to  be  cut  between  Alve  church,  and 
King^s  Norton,  upwards  of  a mile  in  length,  through  a bed  of 
loose  marl,  full  of  springs.  This  has  taken  several  years  to  exe- 
cute, and  will,  when  completely  finished,  deserve  the  praise  due 
to  a work  of  great  expense,  labour,  and  difficulty.  The  summit 
level  of  this  canal,  from  the  wharfs  at  Birmingham,  will  be  six- 
teen 
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teen  miles  and  three  quarters  in  length,  and  already  upon  this  and 
its  collateral  branches,  some  business  is  doing  in  the  conveyance 
of  coal,  lime,  and  other  articles  of  interior  demand.  But  the  fall 
from  this  summit  level  to  the  Severn  is  so  great,  that  it  will  re» 
quire  a course  of  lockage  of  450  feet  perpendicular;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  a late  nieeting  of  the  proprietors  (1811)  to  be  deter- 
mined, that  when  the  Committee  shall  be  satisfied  that  water 
sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  canal  can  be  procured  at  or  near 
the  summit  level,  without  having  recourse  to  the  Severn,  and 
incurring  the  enormous  expense  of  steam  engines.  See.  they  will 
then  proceed  with  the  locks.  It  had  been  proposed  by  a Mr, 
Woodhouse  to  substitute  what  he  called  du  Lift  instead  of  Lochs, 
which  occasioned  much  controversy  betw^een  the  partizans  on 
each  side  of  the  question : it  was  so  far  settled  by  experiment, 
however,  that  a perpendicular  lift  was  executed  at  Tardebig,  near 
Bromsgrove,  which  passed  tw  elve  boats  in  one  hour  and  twenty- 
six  minutes  ; but  this  plan  has  at  leugtli  been  given  up.  Further 
improvements  are  in  view  upon  a very  large  scale  : a communi- 
cation with  the  Droitwich  Canal  is  intended  : and  it  is  proposed 
to  open  a cut  between  this,  and  that  which  is  more  specifically 
termed  the  Birmingham  Canal,  for  wdiich  purpose  a Bill  was  be- 
fore the  House  last  sessions.  When  this  very  magnificent  work 
is  completed,  it  will  be  a great  improvement  to  Worcester,  not 
only  in  usefulness,  but  in  beauty ; as  it  is  intended  to  form  a 
basin  near  the  Sansorn  fields,  on  a level  considerably  above  tliat 
of  the  river.  We  now  proceed  to  the 

MARKET  PLACE, 

which  is  in  the  High-street,  with  a thoroughfare  into  a street  in 
the  rear,  extending  towmrds  the  shambles.  This  modern  addi- 
tion to  the  comforts  of  the  city  is  highly  deserving  of  com- 
mendation, and  has  been  opened  since  tiie  year  1804.  It  has 
been  attended  with  an  expense  of  50501.  to  the  Corporation, 
not  only  in  its  erection,  but  for  other  purposes,  as  they  had 
different  rights  to  purchase  previous  to  concentrating  the  dif- 
ferent markets  in  this  spot ; the  judiciousness  of  which  plan 

cannot 
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cannot  be  doubted,  when  we  consider  the  disagreeable  cflcdi 
produced  by  the  unlimited  setting  up  of  stalls  for  every  article  of 
domestic  consumption,  and  which  are  not  only  inimical  to  the 
heauty  of  a place,  but  tend  most  consideral)ly  to  the  generation 
and  collection  of  all  kinds  of  filth.  The  building  itself  is  not 
only  convenient,  but  highly  ornamental,  having  a stone  front  of 
Imudsome  elevation,  wdiilst  the  interior  arrangements  are  both 
clean  and  commodious.  The  quantity  of  fruit  sold  in  tliis  market 
at  the  proper  season  is  astonishing : even  thirty  years  ago.  Dr. 
Nash  records,  that  two,  and  even  three,  tons  of  cherries  have  been 
sold  in  Worcester  on  a Saturday  morning  before  five  o’clock;  and 
tliat  in  the  course  of  a whole  morning  six  tons  have  actually  been 
sold,  and  tliis  for  the  supply  not  only  of  the  neighbouring  dis- 
tricts, but  even  for  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  Even  in  later 
years,  when  there  lias  been  a great  hit  of  fruit,  the  tonnage  paid 
on  that  article  alone  on  the  Trent  and  Severn  Canal,  has  amounted 
to  20001. ! All  other  commodities  are  equally  plentiful  and  good 
in  tlieir  kind,  except  Jish ; but  measures  are  now  taken  to  remedy 
that  deficiency,  meetings  having  been  held  for  tlie  purpose  of  sup- 
porting a plan  which  will  always  ensure  a regular  supply ; con- 
nected with  which  are  several  late  resolutions  adopted  in  the  towns 
on  the  Severn  for  tlie  preservation  of  the  various  kinds  of  fish  in 
the  several  seasons.  The  markets  are  held  on  Wednesday,  Fri- 
day, and  Saturday ; but  the  latter  is  always  the  most  conside*. 
ruble. 

I'he  Hop  Market,  being  for  a staple  article,  is  also  deserving  of 
notice,  standing  at  the  junction  of  the  High  and  Foregate-streets, 
in  a central  situation,  and  consisting  of  an  extensive  quadrangle 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  ranges  of  large  and  regular 
warehouses.  The  trade  here  is  so  considerable,  as  sometimes  to 
amount  to  46,228  pockets,  which  was  in  1801 ; though  in  1805, 
it  has  been  down  so  low  as  11,824,  averaging  about  25,000  per 
annum  : and  in  the  present  year,  though  the  editor  could  not  as- 
certain the  quantity,  yet  so  plentiful  was  the  supply,  that  Berke- 
ly’s  Hospital,  ou  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  was  on  several 
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market  days  occupied  as  a warehouse  for  the  surplus  quantity. 
In  addition  to  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  contemplation  of  an 
active  trade,  three-fifths  of  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  plan- 
tations on  an  average  being  brought  hither  for  sale,  it  is  grati- 
fying to  reflect  that  the  rents  arising  from  these  warehouses,  in- 
stead of  swelling  corporation  coffers,  are  applied,  by  the  Guardians 
of  the  several  parishes  in  the  city,  to  the  laudable  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  house  of  industry. 

The  Corn  Market  requires  no  particular  illustration.  With 
respect  to  the  Fairs,  they  take  place  on  Saturday  before  Palm 
Sunday  ; Saturday  in  Easter  Week  ; which  two  are  principally  for 
horses  and  some  linen  cloth  ; August  15,  and  September  19,  both 
for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  lambs,  linen,  and  particularly  for  hops ; 
in  which  last  article  the  latter  Fair  is  considered  as  the  great 
annual  one,  at  which  a large  quantity  is  always  offered  for  sale, 
when  there  attends  a great  number  of  dealers  and  speculators,  not 
only  from  the  neighbourhood,  but  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Even  this,  however,  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  subsequent  mar- 
kets, as  was  particularly  noticed  by  the  Editor  of  these  sheets  in 
the  months  of  last  October  and  November.  Here  also  a partial 
fair  takes  place  on  the  first  Monday  in  December. 

To  accommodate  such  an  ingress  of  strangers,  it  is  evident 
that  the 

INNS 

must  be  not  only  capacious,  but  numerous.  Of  these  there  are, 
or  rather  have  been,  four  posting  houses,  wliich  are,  the  Hop 
Pole  and  Star  and  Garter,  in  Foregate-street,  both  of  which 
are  also  frequented  by  the  Mails,  and  numerous  coaches;  in 
Broad-street  the  Unicorn  Crown,  of  which  the  same  may  be 
also  said,  though  the  Crown  had  for  a short  time  been  shut  up. 
To  speak  of  their  comforts  and  convenience  is  needless,  as 
strangers  are  as  well  accommodated  here  as  at  any  inns  on  the 
road ; and  several  of  them  are  peculiarly  arranged  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a very  numerous  and  respectable  class  of  society,  the  Com- 
piercial  Travellers,  The  advantages  resulting  indeed  from  this 

mode 
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mode  of  doing  business  are  so  great,  that  there  are  several  oth(?r 
houses  in  Worcester  fitted  up  on  the  same  establishment*  tlie 
Rein  Deer,  Bell,  and  Hop  Market  Inn.  The 
Trade  and  Manufactures 

of  Worcester  here  require  notice,  as  some  of  the  places  in  which 
they  are  carried  on  deserve  a very  minute  description.  The 
Trade  or  Commerce  of  the  city,  generally  speaking,  is  very  con- 
siderable, arising  not  only  from  the  surplus  products  of  the  coun- 
ty and  its  own  manufactures,  but  from  the  ‘great  conveniencies 
resulting  from  its  very  extended  water  carriage;  this  subject  has, 
however,  been  noticed  more  at  length  in  the  early  part  of  this 
sketch;  we  proceed  therefore  to  the  Manufactures,  of  which, 
in  former  times,  the  principal  was  Broad  Cloth,  of  which  Dr. 
Nasli  (who  has  been  copied  by  succeeding  Avriters,)  says,  that  the 
8Gcicty  of  Broad  Cloth  Makers  of  this  city  was  incorporated  in 
the  second  year  of  Henry  VOL  from  which  period,  during  a cen- 
tury, the  trade  increased,  insomuch  that  at  one  time  6000  per- 
sons were  employed  in  it ; and  above  tAvice  that  number  in  card- 
ing, spinning,  &c.  in  the  toAvns  and  villages  in  the  vicinity.  It 
jnnst  indeed  have  rapidly  increased  after  the  first  incorporation  ; for 
Leland,  who  wrote  toAvards  the  latter  end  of  Henry's  reign,  says 
expressly,  that  the  wealthe  of  the  towne  of  Worcestre  standith 
most  by  drapering  ; and  noe  towne  of  England  at  this  present 
tyme  makith  so  many  cloaths  yearly  as  this  towne  doth."  Pros- 
perity, however,  seems  at  last  to  have  produced  the  most  pernici- 
ous effects  ; for,  as  Dr.  Nash  adds,  the  clothing  trade  is  now  totally 
gone and  it  began  to  decline  soon  after  the  revolution,  owing 
partly  to  the  manufacturers,  wlio  roguishly  stretched  tlieir  cloths 
so  much,  that  Avhen  they  came  to  Blackwell  Hall,  or  Turkey, 
they  Avanted  much  of  their  measure ; and  partly  to  the  workmen's 
obstinacy,  for  they  persisted  in  making  a lliick  lieavy  broad  cloth, 
at  a time  Avhen  the  Turks  chose  rather  a thin  spongy  cloth,  which 
took  a brighter  dye.  A spirit  of  jealousy  seems  also  to  have  sprung 
up  in  this  county,  at  a very  early  period,  respecting  this  hrancli  of 
manufacture  ; for  we  are  informed,  on  good  authority,*  that  in  the 

reign 
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reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  iiiliabitauts  of  Worcester,  Evesham,. 
Droitwicii,  Kidderminster,  and  Biomsgrove,  complained  in  a peti- 
tion to  that  monarch,  that  tiiey  were  mudi  injured  by  farmers, 
husbandmen,  and  others,,  occupying  themselves  in  tlie  mysteries 
of  cloth- working,  &c.  and  an  act  was  passed,  forliidding  any 
cloths  to  be  made  for  sale  in  the  county,  except  in  those  towns ; 
but  at  the  same  time  leaving  every  person  at  liberty  to  manufac- 
ture for  himself  and  family. 

The  Carpet  Manufactorij  has  also  been  long  on  the  decline, 
and  is  now  no  more. 

Of  late  years  some  good  articles  have  been  got  up  in  the  Cahi- 
7ict  making  trade,  and  sold  to  distant  places.  But  the  principal 
branch  in  which  Worcester  stands  unrivalled,  with  the  exception 
of  Derby,  is  the 

PORCELAIN  MANt;jrACTCRE, 

conducted  on  two  very  extensive  establishments ; the  one  by 
Messrs.  Flight,  Barr,  and  Flight,  near  the  river,  to  the  soutli  of 
St.  Andrew^s  church,  (the  retail  shop  No.  45,  High-street,)  and 
called  the  Royal  China  Manufactory,  being  under  the  patronage 
of  their  Majesties ; and  the.  otlier  by  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and 
Co.  in  Diglis,  seen  immediately  on  the  entrance  into  the  city  by 
the  Gloucester  road,  under  the  patronage  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Regent ; the  retail  shop  of  this  establishment  is.  at  No. 
59,  High-street,  facing  the  Hop  Pole-Inn  : there  is  also  another 
handsome  establishment  in  Lowesmere  ; and  the  retail  shop  is  at 
No.  43,  High-street,  the  property  of  Messrs.  Grainger,  Wood, 
and  Wilkins.  Of  all  these  we  must,  witli  justice,  speak  in 
praise,  though  there  may  be  some  points.,  of  dilference^  which: 

we 

♦ Tlic  Rojot!  Manufactory  Avhich  stands  in  Palacc-rov.^,  opposite  to  St. 
Alhan’s  Church,  in  Fish-street,  was  formerly  a large  mansion-house,  and  the 
whole  is  regular,  extensive,  and  convenient.  It  was  originally  commenced 
in  hy  a body  of  proprietors,  called  the  Worcester  Porcelain  Company; 

but  afterwards  purchased  in  l78S  by  Thomas  Flight,  Esq.  of  Hackney.  The 
visit  of  their  JMajesties  to  it  in  1788,  for  the  purpose  of  personal  examination, 
was  attended  wi'h  tiieir  unqualified  approbation,  which  prompted  them  ta 
bestow  on  it  the  present  title. 

The  Lowesme-re  manufactory  ha.s  been  lately  burnt  doivn. 
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we  shall  briefly  notice  in  their  place*  The  demand  from  eack 
still  continues  extensive  both  for  home  consumption  and  ex- 
portation ; yet,  valuable  as  this  branch  of  trade  is,  tliere  is  no  af- 
fected secrecy  but  by  a very  liberal  arrangement,  a stranger,  on 
personal  application  at  any  of  the  retail  shops,  will  meet  with  polite 
attention,  and  receive  a card  of  admission  to  the  respective  manu- 
factories, where  person,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  attends  to 
shew  and  explain  every  part  of  the  process,  and  to  direct  the 
workmen  in  each  department  to  go  through  the  various  steps  of 
moulding,  drying,  glazing,  burning,  painting,  burnishing,  &c.  not 
indeed  upon  the  same  precise  article,  but  on  specimens  which  had 
arrived  at  each  stage  of  the  manufacture.  For  this  too,  there  is 
no  bowing  for  fees ; but  a simple  charity  box  for  the  sick  work- 
men cannot  escape  notice  on  going  away,  which  of  course  will  be 
attended  to  by  a liberal  mind,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  wages 
are  but  low,  and  the  process  in  some  stages  highly  deleterious 
from  the  effects  of  the  lead,  &c. 

It  has  been  noticed  by  a local  guide,  but  without  endeavoring, 
through  a prejudiced  locality,  to  support  the  position,  that  the 
superiority  of  the  Worcester  porcelain  over  all  others  has  been 
asserted  by  an  anonymous  writer,  who  says,  that  the  body  of 
the  Worcester  ware  far  exceeds  every  other  in  fineness  and  white- 
ness, in  which  it  almost,  if  not  altogether,  equals  even  the  finest 
porcelain  of  China  itself,  and  is  found  to  be  much  harder,  and 
more  durable,  than  the  body  of  any  other  porcelain  whatever.  The 
glazing  of  it  never  nips,  breaks  off,  or  parts  from  the  body,  except 
by  extreme  violence,  and  then  it  discovers  no  brownness,  'such  as 
is  often  seen  in  the  ordinary  Chinese,  and  almost  always,  after 
wear,  in  the  other  kinds  of  porcelain ; it  is  also  perfectly  clear 
and  transparent,  which  is  a quality  that  almost  peculiarly  distin- 
guislies  it  from  tlie  others  of  European  manufacture.^^  That 
much  of  this  is  true,  w'e  are  fully  convinced;  but  that  the  extreme 
points  arc  correct,  must  indeed  be  denied,  unless  great  improve- 
ments have  taken  place  within  this  thirty  years;  for  Mr.  Arthur 
oung,  ill  one  of  his  tours,  observes,  that  it  is  well  known  that 
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all  the  other  porcelain  in  Europe  may  he  melted  in  a I)resden 
cup,  whilst  the  latter  remains  unhurt ; and  that  the  Dresden  cup 
will  itself  in  like  manner  melt  in  an  old  China  one,  which,  he 
adds,  shews  the  amazing  perfection  that  empire  had  long  ago 
attained  in  every  part  of  the  art  that  did  not  depend  on  design. 
It  is  in  this  very  article,  however,  that  the  Worcester  china, 
like  that  of  Derbyshire,  excels  all  others,  for  at  both  these  places 
a liberal  encouragement  is  given  to  ingenious  painters,  not  only 
in  fruit,  flowers,  shells,  fanciful  or  emblematical  ornaments,  but 
iu  landscape,  history,  natural  history  in  all  its  branches  copied 
from  the  original,  &c.  &c.  The  painting  rooms  of  each  establish- 
ment, containing  each  perhaps  thirty  artists,  are  extremely  cu- 
rious, particularly  in  two  parts  of  the  process ; the  first  is  that  of 
copying  a landscape  on  a plane,  and  drawing  its  outline  so  cor- 
rectly on  a cylinder,  or  perhaps  a spherical  body,  that  the  pro- 
portions of  perspective  are  still  accurately  preserved;  the  mathe- 
matician will  know  how  to  appreciate  this,  as  any  landscape, 
if  pasted  on  a cylindrical  surface,  would  have  all  its  parts  thrown 
out  of  perspective,  the  objects  at  the  sides,  though  in  the  fore- 
ground, being  thus  placed  beyond  the  line  of  the  distance,  and 
behind  the  point  of  view  : the  second  point  worthy  of  attention  is 
the  preparation  of  the  colours ; for,  in  laying  them  on,  tlie  visitor 
will  observe  that  the  tints  are  very  different  from  those  of  the 
object  copied,  though  a precise  resemblance  in  the  nicest  shades 
will  take  place  after  each  article  has  been  in  the  fire;  i\\e  gold 
too  when  laid  on  is  completely  black,  and  the  blue  of  a deep  cho- 
colate colour.  In  this  place  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  a most 
ingenious  self-taught  youthful  artist,  a son  of  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
some  of  whose  works  on  a service  preparing  for  the  Prince  Re- 
gent, being  copies  from  historical  engravings  of  English  history, 
are  exfpiisite  both  in  the  spirit  of  outline,  and  truth  and  brilli- 
ancy of  colouring'.  The  operations  also  of  the  burnishing  rooms, 
each  of  which  aflbrds  employment  to  about  thirty  ingenious  fe- 
males, are  biglily  worthy  of  attention. 

: With  respect  to  the  process  in  general,  it  is  almost  unnecessary 
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to  state  that  porcelain  is  a medium  between  glass  and  earthenware, 
and  is  itself  in  some  degree  vitrified  ; but  though  the  mechanical 
process  is  not  difficult,  yet  it  was  for  a long  time  thought  impos- 
sible to  procure  the  materials  which  in  China  are  known  by  the 
names  of  kaolin  and  pctensce.  Miicli  praise,  however,  is  due  to 
the  late  indefatigable  and  amiable  Dr.  Wall,  of  this  city,  whose 
chemical  skill  is  too  well  known  to  require  further  celebrity ; for 
to  his  persevering  industry  are  we  indebted  for  the  discovery 
that  England  herself  contains  articles  which,  when  chemically 
blended,  are  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  those  Chinese  substances. 
These  articles  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  number : they  consist  of  a 
white  granite  from  Cornwall,  and  a Steatite,  or  Soap-stone,  from 
the  same  county,  the  whole  quarry  of  which  belongs  to  Messrs. 
Flight  and  Co.  to  this  we  must  add  a decomposed  Quartz  from 
the  Pentland  hills,  near  Edinburgh ; siliceous  sand  from  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  calcined  bones,  &c.  &:c.  These  are  all  ground  separately, 
then  mixed  in  due  proportion  and  calcined,  when  they  come  out 
of  the  kiln  in  lumps  of  a porous  white  matter,,  with  bluish  tints ; 
this  produce  is  again  ground  with  soft  water,  until  it  forms  a li- 
quid of  the  consistence  of  the  thickest  cream,  but  entirely  of  a 
pure  white,  and  then  passed  through  a sieve  of  the  finest  lawn, 
into  vats,  where  it  consolidates  by  means  of  evaporation  from 
artificial  heat  of  a low  temperature.  The  hard  clay  thus  remaining 
is  now  tempered,  being  again  wetted,  beaten  with  a large  mallet, 
and  trodden  by  human  feet,  when  it  becomes  fit  for  the  workman 
called  the  thrower,  who,  having  received  a mass  of  it  upon  his 
horizontal  lathe,  a smooth  wheel  of  about  one  foot  in  diameter, 
worked  by  a very  rapid  mohon,  lakes  it  in  both  hands,  and  with 
his  fingers  and  thumb  draws  it  up  into  a pyramid,  or  cone,  tlirowing 
away  the  superfllious  matter  with  great  judgment ; and  then  press- 
ing it  downwards  whilst  in  molion,  ilattens  it  into  wdiat  will 
form  a plate  or  saucer  ; or  if  drawn  up  again  wdll  produce  a tea- 
pot or  bason.  All  this  is  the  w ork  almost  of  an  instant ; and  it 
is  indeed  astonishing  to  see  witli  what  rapidity  the  shapeless  mass 
ol'  clay  assumes  new  forms  w ith  no  other  tools  than  tlie  plastic 
9 fingers 
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fingers  of  the  workmen^  and  a small  guage  used  to  insure  an  equal 
degree  of  spherical  or  circular  proportion.  In  this  manner,  a lad 
of  fifteen,  assisted  by  a turning  boy  of  ten  years  old,  will  produce 
a complete  tea  equipage  in  three  minutes,  one  article  of  each, 
with  the  exception  of  handles  or  spouts,  which  are  put  on  after- 
wards ; and  all  this  so  perfectly  in  shape,  as  only  when  dry  to 
require  a small  degree  of  labour  from  the  trimmer,  every  thing 
being  brought  of  a requisite  and  equal  thickness  by  the  fingers 
alone.  The  articles  now  pass  through  the  drying  kilns  to  the 
trimmer ; then  those  which  require  them  have  spouts  or  handles 
fitted  on;  from  this  they  are  carried  to  the  burning  kiln,  where, 
placed  on  saggers,  or  circular  plates  of  Staffordshire  crucible  clay, 
strewed  with  calcined  flint  in  a powdered  slate,  they  are  burnt, 
together  with  perhaps  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  like  kind.  In 
this  heat,  which  renders  them  red  hot,  they  remain  from  thirty- 
six  to  forty  hours  ; and  having  all  the  time  been  carefully  guarded 
from  flame,  are  said  to  be  in  their  biscuit  state.  The  blue, 
if  wanted,  is  now  laid  on,  after  the  figures  have  been  traced 
on  the  finest  articles  by  a pencil  dipped  in  a proper  liquid,  (the 
coarser  articles  having  the  patterns  taken  from  a copper-plate  pic- 
ture fitted  on  with  glue,)  and  when  dry  they  are  immersed  in  the 
glaze,  which  is  a substance  like  cream,  composed  of  giound  flint 
and  white  lead.  Again  dried  in  the  proper  temperature,  (for 
almost  every  part  of  the  process  is  regulated  by  the  thermometer,) 
they  present  a colour  of  a pale  pink,  the  pencil  lines  being  of  a 
dingy  purple,  and  are  given  to  another  trimmer  for  the  purpose 
of  smoothing  tlie  ^ glaze  ; after  which  they  go  to  the  glaze  kiln, 
where  they  undergo  a partial  vitrification,  being  exposed  to  an 
intense  heat  for  tw  enty-eight  hours  : this  process  turns  the  pur- 
ple colour,  already  spoken  of,  into  a brilliant  blue.  From  hence 
they  go  to  the  sorting  room ; thence  to  the  painters ; again  to 
the  kiln  to  fix  the  colours ; and  w here  there  is  gold  in  the  pat- 
tern, they  undergo  another  burning  after  the  enamel  is  laid  on; 
from  whence  they  are  given  to  the  burnishers,  who  complete  them 
for  sale.  This  division  of  labour  includes  a regular  gradation  of 
VoL.  XV.  1 twenty- 
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twenty-three  artists  ; but  some  articles  require  more,  socli  as 
cannot  be  thrown,  but  must  be  cast  in  plaister  moulds  : and  the 
general  earnings  are  from  one  to  two  guineas  and  a half  per 
w^eek  : the  principal  painters,  however,  may  earn  more. 

The  Glove  Manufactory  is  also  deserving  of  notice,  as  it 
is  conducted  on  a very  extensive  scale,  both  for  home  consump- 
tion and  exportation,  those  of  Worcester  and  its  vicinity  being 
much  admired.  This  trade  is  carried  on  by  seventy  masters, 
who  give  employment  to  about  6000  individuals,  principally  fe-^ 
males,  partly  in  Worcester,  but  extending  to  Ledbury,  and  many 
other  paiishes  in  Herefordshire. 

The  Distillery  Trai>e  does  not  appear  very  conspicuous  te 
a stranger ; but  it  must  not  be  entirely  passed  over,  as  it  has^ 
been  known  to  pay  7001.  per  week  in  duties  to  government ; but 
further  it  is  unnecessary  to  lose  time  in  its  examination,  as  there 
is  nothing  to  gratify  curiosity,  on  the  scale  of  the  works  in  the 
metropolis. 

This  subject  naturally  leads  us  from  the  employment  of  the 
industrious  poor,  to  those  objects  intended  for  their  solace  and 
relief,  the 

CHARITABLE  INSTITUTIONS  ; 

the  first  of  wdiich  to  be  considered  is  the  House  of  Industry,  a 
modern  building,  erected  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city,  upon  a 
small  eminence  called  Tallow  Hill,  and  which  cannot  fail  striking 
tlie  stranger  by  the  elegance  of  its  appearance  as  a public  object, 
%vhiist  it  pleases  him  by  the  distribution  of  its  convenieiicies  of 
reception,  and  its  other  advantages  for  its  intended  purpose.  A 
slight  sketch  of  Its  design  and  arrangement,  taken  from  a lecent 
local  work,  will  answer  a better  purpose  for  imitadion  and  as  an 
example,  than  ahy  the  most  picturesque  description  of  it  by  a, 
tourist,  we  shall  therefore  briefly  state,  that  its  body  is  116  feet 
by  44,  with  two  wings  detached  30  feet  from  ike  central  building. 
In  the  nortli  wing  are  the  kitchen,  bake-house,  dairy,  and  laundry  ; 
in  the  south  wing  are  two  airy  rooms  for  aged  people,  together 
with  an  apartment  for  stripping  and  washing  on  admission,  an- 
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oven  for  bating  the  cloaths  of  each  poor  person  to  destroy  infec- 
tious particles,  hot  and  cold  baths,  brew-house,  infirmary,  water- 
closets,  &c.  with  a large  reservoir  on  the  top  for  a supply  of 
water ; the  whole  executed  on  a philosophical  and  liberal  plan. 
The  centre,  which  is  forty  feet  high,  contains,  on  the  ground  floor 
on  the  eastern  side,  a large  dining  hall  fifty-six  feet  by  nineteen : 
whilst,  in  the  centre  of  the  western  front,  are  the  hall,  the  direc- 
tor's rooms,  the  school  rooms  for  boys,  and  girls,  and  the  woriien’s 
sitting  room  when  their  work  is  finished.  This  floor  also  has  at 
the  ends,  the  matron^s  room,  store  rooms,  &c.  The  first  floor 
contains  the  working  rooms,  with  bed  rooms  for  the  matron  and 
steward ; and  the  floor  above  is  divided  into  two  ranges  of  apart- 
ments for  the  two  sexes  of  aged  and  infirm.  The  cellars  undei- 
ground  are  airy  and  convenient ; and  the  house  is  surrounded  with 
yards  for  air  and  exercise,  a garden,  a farm-yard,  and  burying 
ground.  For  tlie  erection  of  this  extensive  charity,  an  act  was 
passed  in  the  32d  of  his  present  majesty,  placing  it  under  the 
direction  of  twelve  directors;  it  is  calculated  to  hold  150  persons, 
who  are  to  be  of  the  eight  parishes  within  the  city.  No  expense 
vias  spared  in  its  erection,  which  begun  in  1793,  and  was  com- 
pleted in  1794;  the  purchase  of  the  ground  (twenty-one  acres) 
amounting  to  22731.  and  the  cost  of  the  edifice  to  73181.  In 
1794,  it  was  opened  on  the  general  purpose  of  aflbrding  relief  to 
tiie  widow,  the  orphan,  and  the  helpless  poor,  connected  with  a 
system  of  industry  as  far  as  it  might  be  practicable,  but  without 
consequent  success  in  any  branch  of  manufacture  which  has  yet 
been  tried ; it  has  been  recommended  therefore,  that  the  making 
of  gloves  only,  should  be  the  staple  of  the  house,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  this  finally  may  be  successful. 

From  this  we  proceed  to  the  Infirmary,  which  is  situated  in 
an  airy  position,  overlooking  the  race  ground,  the  river,  and  the 
whole  north-western  district  of  the  county.  It  stands  at  the  ex- 
treme northern  limit,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Foregate,  and 
forms  a very  handsome  object,  its  elevation  being  extremely  orna- 
mental. It  is  entirely  composed  of  brick  : the  apartments  lofty^ 
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and  well  arranged  ; and  all  its  offices  upon  a most  judicious  plan. 
It  is  praise-worthy  to  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood,  that  the  ex^ 
pense  of  its  erection,  amounting  to  60851.  was  defrayed  by  volun- 
tary contributions,  of  which  5001.  was  from  the  liberal  hand  of 
Sir  John  Rush  out,  father  of  the  present  Lord  North  wick.  It  was 
begun  in  1767,  and  finished  in  three  years,  and  has  since  been  in 
the  receipt  of  58  in-patients  upon  an  average,  .with  about  150 
other *5,  all  under  the  liberal  care  of  three  physicians  and  three 
surgeons;  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  and  legacies, 
whose  expenditure  and  management,  both  public  and  private,  are 
conducted  by  a most  excellently  regulated  system.  It  is  pleasing 
to  the  moralist  to  see  a public  charity  of  this  extensive  and  libe- 
ral for  it  receives  patients  from  all  districts,  thriving  under 

judicious  management;  and  its  receipts  from  voluntary  benevo- 
lence exceeding  its  expenditure,  wffiich  has  been  as  high  as  17001. 
per  annum. 

Berkeley's  Hospital  has  already  been  mentioned;  it  was 
established  by  Judge  Berkeley,  then  resident  at  Spetchley,  for 
the  reception  of  twelve  poor  men,  and  stands  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  Foregate,  near  the  Hop  Market.  Its  centre,  which  stands 
some  distance  from  the  street,,  consists  of  a neat  chapel,  with 
a statue  of  the  liberal  founder  over  the  entrance : the  wings, 
which  advance  towards  the  street,  and  form  a neat  square  in  front, 
contain  the  apartments  of  the  objects  of  charity ; and  the  whole, 
though  low,  has  yet  an  air  of  antiquity  and  comfort., 

St.  Oswald’s  Hospital  is  a very  old  establishment ; its  an- 
cient state  has  been  already  noticed  from  Leland,,  in  the  account 
of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  To  its  original  endowment,  much  was 
added  by  Thomas  Haynes,  Esq.  in  1622,  then  serjeant  of  the 
royal  chapel;  but  it  unfortunately  happened  a few  years  afterwards, 
that  a person  without  any  legal  title  whatever,  had  got  possession 
of  its  funds,  and  applied  them  to  the  charitable  purpose  of  sup- 
porting himself;  this,  however,  was  corrected  by  an  application 
to  Parliament,  through  the  active  spirit  of  Dr.  Fell,  then  dean  of 
Christ  church  Oxford;  when  a new  building,  containing  a chapel. 
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was  built,  near  the  ancient  site,  leaving  a surplus  revenue  equal 
tu  the  support  of  sixteen  poor  men  and  twelve  women.  The 
building  is  of  brick,  with  stone  windows ; the  chapel  plain,  bat 
handsome;  and  the  whole  is  a creditable  specimen  of  the  atten- 
tion paid  in  Worcester  to  honest  poverty  when  in  distress. 

To  describe  all  the  various  charitable  endowments  in  this  city^ 
would  far  exceed  our  limits;  it  is  indeed  here  sufficient  to  men- 
tion a few  of  those  most  extensive  in  their  plan. 

Moore^s  Hospital  educates  and  maintains  ten  blue  coat  boys 
of  St.  Martinis  parish  ; tlie  plan  of  education  is  simply  useful ; the 
hospital  is  in  Silver  Street,  and  the  school-house  on  the  north- 
side  of  St  Swithin^s  church.  ^Tis  as  ancient  in  its  establishment 
as  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  by  whom  it  was  endowed;  but  rebuilt 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century. 

Wyatt’s  Hospital  is  in  Friar  Street,  for  six  poor  men. 

Nash’s  in  New  Street,  for  eight  men  and  two  women. 

Trinity  Hospital  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  supports 
twenty-nine  poor  females. 

Shewring’s  in  the  Tything,  takes  care  of  six  more. 

Inglethorpe’s  in  Foregate,  supports  eight  men,  and  one  wo- 
man : and  several  others  on  a smaller  scale  are  in  the  various  pa- 
rishes. We  cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject,  however, 
without  noticing  a modern  charitable  foundation,  which  is  deserv- 
ing of  the  greatest  praise ; this  is  the  Lying-in  Charity,  for 
the  conducting  of  which  the  principal  ladies  form  a committee. 
This  is  entirely  supported  by  voluntary  contribution;  liberal  dona- 
tions have  been  already  given;  and  many  ladies,  much  to  their  ho~ 
nour,  have  benevolently  assisted  the  charity  by  working  for  it. 
Though  their  funds  are  yet  but  small,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
will  soon  be  enabled  to  extend  that  relief  to  a much  greater  num- 
ber of  objects  than  can  at  present  be  attended  to.  The  economy 
with  which  these  funds  have  hitherto  been  applied,  is  highly 
praise<p worthy ; indeed  almost  incredible : during  the  last  year 
tliey  relieved  295  poor  women,  at  an  expense  of  only  1351. 
12s.  5d.  ! - . 
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A Free  School  has  also  lately  been  established  on  the  plan  of 
Mr.  Lancaster ; for  which,  the  managing  committee  has  purclias- 
ed  a piece  of  ground  in  St  Marti n^s-gate.  This  building  is  now 
finished;  and,  by  the  latest  report,  upwards  of  200  children  had 
taken  the  benefit  of  the  institution.  In  the  last  year  the  receipt? 
have  been  1 791.  and  disbursements  about  881.  The  next  objects 
of  curiosity,  are  the 

GAOLS ; 

of  which,  the  County  Gaol  has  already  been  slightly  noticed 
whilst  describing  the  castle.  Of  this,  the  castle-yard  is  spa- 
cious ;*  and  every  attention  is  paid  to  the  comfort  of  the  prison- 
ers, that  is  consistent  with  their  security,  and  practicable  from 
the  nature  of  the  building.  But  that  great  room  for  alteration 
and  amendment  once  existed  here,  as  in  all  others,  is  evident  from 
the  statement  of  the  benevolent  Howard,f  who  describes  the  day 
room  (called  the  round-house)  for  men  and  women  felons,  as  in  the 
middle  of  the  area,  and  only  fourteen  feet  by  twelve.  He  adds, 
that  the  magistrates  might  then  have  been  fully  convinced  of  the 
impropriety,  and  shocking  indecency,  of  having  only  one  day 
room,  if  they  had  examined  the  women  lately  sent  from  that  gaol 
to  the  bridewell.  The  horridi  state  of  the  prisoners,  a,t  that  time, 
may  be  drawn  from  another  observation,  where  he  says,  that  the, 
imeasy  situation  of  the  prisoners  at  night  in  the  dungeon,  had, 
without  doubt,  been  one  cause  of  their  illness ; for  even  in  tliat 
strong  and  deep  dungeon,  prisoners  were  all  night  chained  toge? 
ther,  by  a heavy  chain,  through  the  links  in  their  fetters,  and 
iron  rings  fastened  to  the  floor  ! These  evils  have  indeed  long 
been  remedied,  but  we  repeat  them  here,  in  order  to  form  a con- 
trast with  the  liberal,  yet  secure,  plan  of  the 

New  Gaol,  which  is  now  building  on  an  eminence  at  the  north 
end  of  the  Foregate  Street,  overlooking  the  race  ground,  but  per- 
haps rather  too  near  to  tim  infirmary.  This  is  completely  on  the 
Howard  plan,  consisting  of  a central  house  for  the  gaoler,  with 

four 

* Here  tlie  election  of’  county  members  takes  place, 
t Howard's  state  of'  English  prisons. 
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four  -wings  spreading  from  the  centre,  yet  detached  and  aii'y.  In 
this  the  rooms  will  be  healthy,  and  warmed  hy  flues  ; the  cellars 
also  clean  and  dry  ; and  the  whole  surrounded  hy  a wall,  high 
enough  for  security,  but  not  injurious  to  a free  circulation  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  City  Gaol  is  an  ancient  huilding,  and  unfortunately  in  a 
¥ery  crow'ded  situation,  being  on  the  east  side  of  Friars  Street. 
Were  it  not  for  the  unpleasant  circumstances  attendant  upon  a place 
of  confinement,  thisAVOuld  be  worthy  the  investigation  of  a curious 
visitor,  as  part  of  it  is  very  ancient,  and  the  Avhole  of  it  antique; 
containing  many  curious  carvings,  and  exhibiting  a most  complete  - 
specimen  of  the  old  monastic  institutions.  It  was  indeed  a house 
of  Franciscan  Friars  as  early  as  the  13th  century,  and  was  sup- 
pressed by  Henry  VIII.  who  gave  it  to  the  bailiffs  and  citizens  of 
Worcester.  On  the  eastern  side,  part  of  the  old  city  wall  may  be 
seen  ; and  the  court  in  the  centre  is  curious.  Mr.  Howard  found 
room  for  animadversion  in  its  management,  hut  great  improvement 
has  taken  place ; yet  it  were  better  if  such  a building  was  not 
allowed  to  remain,  at  least  for  its  present  purposes,  almost  in  the 
centre  of  a populous  city.  This  is  also  the  city  bridewell.  The 
debtor^s  free  ward  is  spacious  ; but  the  accommodations  for  crimi- 
nals oiiglit  to  be  much  amended,  which,  however,  is  scarcely 
possible  in  the  present  building. 

But  let  us  now  examine  a more  pleasing  subject,  and  advert  to 
the 

PUBLIC  AND  SOCIAL  AMUSEMENTS 
of  Worcester,  which  has  long  been  considered  as  the  most  polish- 
ed city  in  this  part  of  the  empire  ; insomuch,  that  many  consider- 
able families  from  the  neighbouring  counties,  and  also  from  Wales, 
have  made  it  their  winter  residence.  On  this  account  it  is  natu- 
ral that  amusements  will  be  sought  after  ; nor  are  the  citizens  of 
Vvorcester  themselves  deficient  in  those  desires  Vvdnch  promote 
sociability  ; in  fact,  Worcester  has  become  so  large,  that  many  of 
its  respectable  inhabitants,  'who  are  confined  during  the  day  by 
their  business,  have  now  adopted  the  London  plan,  of  having 
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small  suburban  villas,  for  the  purpose  of  breathing  a purer  air  in 
evenings  and  on  the  Sabbath  day  ; and  as  most  of  these  little  resi- 
dences are  erected,  and  finished  in  their  accompaniments  of  gar- 
dens, shrubberies,  &c.  vi^ith  some  portion  of  taste,  the  effect  pro- 
duced around  the  vicinity  of  the  city  is  highly  ornamental.  In- 
deed any  part  of  the  environs  is  agreeable  as  a promenade,  but 
the  principal  public  walk,  or  mall,  is  in  Sansom  Fields,  for 
which  Worcester  is  indebted  to  the  taste  and  liberality  of  Sir 
Charles  Trubshaw  Withers,  Knt.  who  has  laid  open  to  the  public  a 
very  agreeable  line  of  footway,  traversing  a great  portion  of  the 
pasture  ground  of  his  own  premises  on  the  eastern  limits  of  the 
city.  At  the  southern  end  of  ihis,  his  mansion,  a handsome,  but 
not  very  modern  brick  building  is  a considerable  ornament  to  this 
part  of  Worcester,  and  the  walks  themselves  consist  of  a gravelly 
way,  shaded  on  each  side  by  high  embowering  elms,  with  foot- 
paths leading  to  pleasant  rambles  in  the  surrounding  fields.  Whe- 
ther these  will  be  continued  for  the  accommodation  of  the  public 
is  now  uncertain ; as  they  have  been  advertised  for  sale  in  August 
of  the  present  year.  As  early  as  1757,  these  walks  were  in 
vogue ; perhaps  more  so  than  at  present : and  it  may  amuse  the 
grand  children  of  the  Belles  of  that  day,  to  peruse  a poetical  de- 
scription of  the  bright  stars  of  their  firmament. 

Dear  Ciio ! from  your  bow’r  descend ; 

Descend,  celestial  maid  ! 

To  these  gay  fields  your  flight  extend, 

The  theme  invites  your  aid. 

No  libel  on  the  fair  I mean ; 

No  saucy  ballad  on  the  dean  ; 

But  you,  ye  walks  of  Worcester,  claim  the  lay, 

Walks,  where  delighted,  tread  the  fair,  the  gay. 

Oft  let  me  range  those  meads  among. 

Contemplative  alone  : 

Charm’d  as  I pass  the  virgin  throng 
Of  nymphs,  to  beauty  known» 
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Withers,  to  you,  the  walks  we  owe ; 

Accept  the  thanks  our  rhymes  bestow. 

To  Cooksey’s  hill  enraptured  we  repair ; 

Cooksey  ! the  muse  recites,  and  every  fair. 

Mark  how  the  golden  harvest  grows. 

Low  to  the  sickle  spread  : 

On  yon  thorn’d  bush,  the  fragrant  rose 
Reclines  its  withered  head  : 

Swift,  swift,  the  envious  minutes  fly. 

Soon  youth  and  beauty  fade  and  die. 

Then  let  us  catch  the  fleeting  time, 

And  crop  the  flow’rs  of  life,  in  sweetest  prime. 

Can  Tempe’s  fields  a pleasure  boast. 

Which  nature  sheds  not  here  ? 

Or  can  the  mall  produce  a toast. 

Than  Wylds  to  fame  more  dear  ? 

Undoubted  charms  the  Clements  raise. 

Oh!  give  the  nymphs  their  share  of  praise. 

Behold  the  rose  I admire  it  as  it  glows, — 

Say  ! is  its  lustre  bright  as  Thorneloes  f 

Let  Stillingjleet  adorn  my  song. 

And  Gyles  in  beauty  gay  ; 

Cottons,  to  you  the  lines  belong, 

And  Bowyers  claim  the  lay. 

Thus  in  the  majesty  of  night. 

Shine  the  fix’d  stars  in  splendor  bright  % 

Here  rolls  a planet  with  enlivening  gleam. 

And  Cynthia  here  displays  her  sov’reign  beam. 

Come  thou*  the  Cynthia  of  the  train, 

Of  brightest heav’nly  eye! 

Shall  thy  lov’d  form  unsung  remain. 

And  locks  of  jetty  dye? 

Sapphoena 

* This  lady  seems  to  have  been  the  object  of  the  writer’s  j.doratios,  but 
unfortunately  he  does  not  name  her. 
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Sappbcean  nymph,  forgive  the  lay. 

Charms,  such  as  thine,  we  must  obey. 

No  silks  adorn  the  decent  comely  maid  ; 

Beauty  is  hers ; she  asks  no  foreign  aid.” 

The  charming  vicinity  of  this  city  affords  many  other  walks; 
one  is  towards  Pcrry-ivood,  which  was  the  spot  where  the  heat 
of  the  battle  took  place  between  the  Royal  and  Oliverian  troops  ; 
here  fortunately  death  is  no  longer  dealt  from  the  thundering  can- 
non, or  tlie  glistening  sabre,  but  from  eyes  which  can  alike  kill 
and  cure ! 

The  banks  of  the  Severn,  the  Race-ground,  and  even  the  Fore- 
gate Street,  with  several  others,  are  all  at  times  genteelly  frequent- 
ed as  promenades  ; and  in  the  summer  evenings  an  handsome  imi- 
tation of  the  tea  gardens  of  the  metropolis,  may  be  met  wdth  at 
tlie  Porto  Bello,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Severn,  to  the  north 
of  the  city.  In  some  respects  it  is  indeed  superior  to  those  metro- 
politan lounges  so  full  of  dust  and  imposition ; for  the  beauty  of 
the  view  of  the  vale  of  Severn,  of  the  city  enlivened  with  its  lof- 
ty spires,  graced  with  its  light  and  elegant  bridge,  and  backed  by 
the  sublime  towers  and  pinnacles  of  its  catliedral,  infinitely  sur- 
passes any  thing  London  can  boast  of. 

The  Theatre  must  not  be  sliglitiy  passed  over.  It  is  not  in- 
deed very  large,  but  now  extremely  commodious,  particularly  w'hen 
we  recollect  that  the  ancient  show-room  for  the  sock  and  buskin, 
was  nothing  more  than  a stable  belonging  to  an  inn  in  tlie  Higli 
Street,  since  pulled  down  for  the  new  market.  In  this  stable,  how- 
ever, have  some  of  our  best  performers  made  their  entrees  and 
llieir  exits,  even  our  great  tragic  queen  not  excepted.  The 
increasing  taste  and  opulence  of  the  iuhabitauts  iu  17$0,  induced 
twenty  individuals  to  form  a tontine  of  501.  sliares,  with  which  a 
new  and  regular  theatre  was  erected  in  Angel  Street,  of  a conve- 
nient size,  66  feet  by  36  ; the  subscribers  being  entitled  to  legal 
interest  and  a silver  ticket.  During  the  proper  season  it  supports 
performances  four  times  a week, 
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Assemblies  at  the  town-hall  under  the  fostering  protection  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry ; Private  Concerts  at  the  Hop-Poie, 
principally  supported  by  the  inhabitants;  and  sometimes  we 
believe  Masquerades;  all  these  tend  to  keep  up  a social  con- 
nexion between  the  various  classes  of  society  in  the  city  and  vici- 
nity. 

Clubs  too  are  not  forgotten  here ; two,  being  more  of  a public 
nature  than  the  rest,  deserve  particular  notice.  One  of  these  is, 
or  was,  a Constitution  Club,  founded  at  the  time  of  the  rebellion 
in  1745;*  and  of  later  date,  a Worcester  and  Worcestershire 
society,  formed  in  honour  of  the  restoration. 

The  Races  also  draw  here  the  usual  quantity  of  rank  and 
beauty,  and  of  strangers  of  all  orders  in  society  ; but  further  re- 
ference must  be  made  to  the  Calendar. 

Nor  are  the  more  domesticated  enjoyments  arising  from  litera- 
ture neglected.  Here  is  a Public  Subscription  Library  of 
modern  establishment  in  1790,  under  the  guidance  of  a president 
and  committee,  assisted  by  a librarian,  who  attends  between  break- 
fast and  dinner.  The  subscribers  amount  to  about  200,  and  as 
there  are  3700  volumes  which  are  added  to  every  year,  each  per- 
son is  sure  of  a sufficient  variety.  The  terms  are  easy,  being 
only  two  guineas  for  a transferable  ticket,  and  fifteen  shillings 
annually : and  the  regulations  are  liberal,  as  strangers,  and  non- 
residents, are  admitted  if  introduced  by  a subscriber. 

Like  all  other  parts  of  the  empire,  this  city  has  considerably 
increased  in  its 

population 

since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  when  the  number  of  resident  families 
amounted  only  to  1025  which,  even  at  the  more  than  averago 
calculation  of  six  to  a family,  would  not  be  more  than  6150  souls. 
In  the  civil  wars  the  inhabitants  were  7176  in  number,  but  augment- 
ed by  a temporary  garrison  of  2007.  In  1 779,  the  city  and  su- 
burbs contained  2449  houses,  and  the  population  was  13,101;  but 

the 

* Some  well  written  lines  addressed  to  this  club,  may  be  seen  in  the  Gent, 
Mag.  VoJ.  XVIII.  p.  277. 
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the  subsequent  increase  of  houses  has  since  been  estimated  at 
2237.  By  the  parliamentary  returns  in  1801,  the  number  of 
males  in  the  nine  parishes,  exclusive  of  St.  Michael  and  St.  John, 
part  of  St.  Peter’s  and  Tything  of  Whitstane,  amounted  to  4855 ; 
of  females,  6336;  making  a total  of  11,191;  which,  with  the 
exceptions  added,  would  have  been  12,792.  But  the  returns  of 
the  present  year  shew  an  increase  of  2420. 


Parishes. 

Houses. 

Fa?nilies. 

Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

St.  Alban’s 

....  159 

St.  Clement  ... 

248..,.. 

....434  .... 

St.  Peter 

....661 

St.  Swithin 

St.  Martin 

,...2031 

St.  Michael..., 

325 

381 

All  Saints 

426 

....999 

....1241...... 

....2240 

St.  Andrew.... 

St.  Helen 

...596...... 

2399 

3127 

5865 

7746 

13611 

From  this,  it  appears  that  the  females  exceed  the  males  by 
1884:  the  uninhabited  houses  are  64;  38  are  building:  but  even 
this  calculation  makes  no  allowance  for  Sidbury  and  other  parts 
which  form  part  of  Worcester,  though  not  actually  within  the 
limits  of  the  city ; so  that  perhaps  15000,  for  the  whole,  is  not  too 
large  an  assumption. 

MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT. 

Worcester  has  been  incorporated  since  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
who  granted  many  privileges ; but  it  was  not  until  the  45th  of 
Henry  III.  that  a pharter  was  granted,  establishing  its  corporate 
power  in  the  hands  of  two  bailiffs,  instead  of  a constable  who  had 
been  their  former  magistrate ; a dignity,  however,  very  different 
feom  that  of  a constable  in  latter  days.  Through  the  succeeding 
reigns,  privileges  were  granted  at  various  times;  and  in  the  19th 
of  James  I,  (1620)  the  jurisdiction  of  a mayor  was  first  establish- 
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e^.  Charles  II.  obtained  in  1684,  a surrender  of  the  corporate 
rights,  which,  however,  were  soon  after  restored:  since  which 
time  this  city  has  been  honoured  with  several  marks  of  royal  fa- 
vour, though  not  immediately  of  additional  privileges. 

PARLIAMENTARY  HISTORY 

is  always,  in  a great  measure,  connected  with  corporate  rights,  it 
is  necessary  therefore,  to  add,  that  this  corporation  consists  of  a 
mayor,  six  aldermen,  twenty-four  common-council-men,  and  forty- 
eight  assistants  ; and  that  those  last  two  bodies  always  elect  the 
mayor  and  aldermen  out  of  the  common-council.  But  then  the 
right  of  election  of  representatives,  is  not  conhned  to  these,  but 
extends  to  upwards  of  2000  citizens  who  are  free  by  birth,  servi- 
tude, or  redemption  ; and  the  sheriff  is  returning  officer.  In  this 
city  the  popular  character  has  always  shewn  itself  superior  to 
venal  attempts,  though  even  these  may  in  some  instances  have 
been  partly  successful;  we  shall,  however,  merely  state  a few 
facts  to  shew  the  present  state  of  parties,  without  any  animadver- 
sion. 

On  the  death  of  Mr.  Boulton,  one  of  their  representatives  in 
1773,  Sir  Watkin  Lewes  was  brought  forward  by  the  independent 
party,  but  was  lowest  on  the  poll ; and  a petition  to  the.  house, 
ended  in  both  Mr.  Rous  and  Sir  Watkin  being  declared  unduly 
elected.  Several  other  attempts  were  made  in  his  favour;  but  all 
unsuccessful.  In  1774,  the  ladies  of  Worcester  participating  in 
the  independent  exertions  of  their  spouses,  presented  to  Lady 
Lewes,  a superb  piece  of  plate,  adorned  with  many  curious  emble- 
matical devices,  and  a motto  in  an  oval  compartment,  “ firm  in 
the  glorious  enterprize.^^  To  this  was  subjoined,  the  ladies  of 
Worcester  present  to  Lady  Lewes  this  mark  of  their  esteem,  in 
acknowledgment  of  the  noble  and  disinterested  efforts  of  Sir 
Watkin  licwes,  to  destroy  the  influence  of  bribery  and  corruption 
in  the  election  of  members,  and  particularly  to  restore  to  the  citi- 
zens of  Worcester  their  rights  and  privileges.^’ 

Since  1780,  the  representatives  have  been  Rous,  Ward,  Smith,. 
Wigley,  and  fjeclimere;  until  1806,  when  Mr.  Robarts,  the  old 

member^ 
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member,  polled  856 ; Colonel  Bromley,  said  to  be  supported  by 
the  corporation  interest,  563 ; and  Mr.  Gordon,  on  the  indepen- 
dent side,  as  it  was  called,  318.  On  a petition,  however.  Col.  B. 
accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  by  which  a new  election  became 
necessary,  when  Mr.  Gordon  polled  704,  and  his  antagonist  Mr. 
Attersol,  only  418. 

In  1807  there  was  no  contest. 

Distinguished  as  this  city  has  been  throughout  the  annals  of  the 
empire,  it  may  well  be  expected  that  its 
BIOGRAPHY 

may  afford  many  instances  of  public  spirit  and  of  private  worth  ; 
a short  analysis,  therefore,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

Hemingus  is  the  first  of  whom  we  find  mention,  and  all  subsO- 
q^uent  local  historians  have  been  much  indebted  to  his  researches 
into  the  early  history  of  this  city.  Of  his  life,  indeed,  little  is 
known  that  is  interesting;  but  those  who  wish  to  consult  his 
works,  will  find  an  edition  of  them  published  under  the  inspec- 
tion of  Hearne,  the  famous  antiquary. 

William  of  Worcester,  another  monk,  was  author  of  a 
very  curious  itinerary,  which  has  been  of  considerable  service  in 
assistmg*  investigation,  and  illustrating  difficulties  in  the  earlier 
historians.  - 

Senatus  Bravonius,  was  author  of  the  legends  of  St.  Os- 
wald and  St.  Wolstan,  and  of  several  other  pieces;  in  all  of 
which,  accordmg  to  the  fashion  of  the  times,  there  is  much  sound 
sense,  accompanied  by  more  absurdity. 

Florence  of  Worcester,  is  another  monk,  (for  in  them  was 
concentrated  all  the  learning  of  early  times,  notwithstanding 
their  general  ignorance  and  sloth)  who  has  afforded  much  plea- 
sure and  information,  by  his  valuable  selections  from  the  Saxon 
Chronicles. 

Richard  Smith,  a native  of  Worcester  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, but  of  uncertain  parentage,  is  called  the  greatest  pillar  for  the 
Homan  Catholic  church  of  his  time.*  He  was  fellow  of  Meiton, 
. College 
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College  Oxford,  in  1527 ; but  being  forced  to  resign  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  he  went  to  Louvaine,  and  became  public  professor  of 
divinity,  after  being  received  as  a kind  of  martyr  in  the  cause. 
The  accession  of  Mary  restored  him  to  his  fellowship,  and  he 
became  Chaplain  to  tlie  Queen,  and  Canon  of  Christ  Church. 
This  is  the  priest  who  preached  the  sermon  at  the  death  of  Ridley 
and  Cranmer,  already  mentioned;  and  he  was  also  an  evidence 
against  Cranmer,  v/ho  had  been  one  of  his  best  friends  1 Such  a 
man  was  a useful  tool  at  that  period,  as  he  is  described  by  his 
party,  as  one  of  the  best  schoolmen  of  his  time,  a subtle  dis- 
putant, and  admirably  well  read  in  the  Fathers  and  Councils ; so 
much  so  indeed,  that  he  disputed  with  success  in  the  Divinity 
school  against  the  great  Peter  Martyr,  as  the  Catholic  writers 
assert ; but  the  Protestant  writers  of  that  day,  affirm  that  he  was 
more  skilled  in  Sophistry  than  Divinity,  and  that  he  was  non- 
plussed several  times  in  his  debate  v;ith  Martyr.  Wood  adds, 
that  he  was  a goggle-eyed  fellow,  and  very  inconstant  in  his 
opinion. 

Edward  Kelly,  who  appears  also  to  have  borne  the  name  of 
Talbot,  was  bom  in  Worcester  at  four  o^clock  in  the  afternoon, 
on  the  1st  of  August,  1555 : and  this  nativity  being  calculated, 
it  was  declared,  that  he  was  bom  to  be  a man  of  clear  imder- 
staiiding,  quick  apprehension,  of  an  excellent  wit,  and  of  great 
propensity  to  philosophical  studies,  and  the  mysteries  of  nature. 
Not withstandirfg  this  fine  prediction,  it  seems,  that,  though  sent  to 
Oxford  for  education,  his  mind  was  so  unsettled,  that  he  marched 
off  from  that  university,  and  in  his  rambles  in  Lancashire,  com- 
mitting certain  foul  matters’^  lost  both  his  ears  at  Lancaster, 

and  about  that  time  caused  by  his  incantations  a poor  man,  that 
had  been  buried  in  the  yard  belonging  to  Low  Church,  near  to 
Wilton,  in  the  Dale,  to  be  taken  out  of  his  grave,  and  to  answer 
to  such  questioms  that  he  then  proposed  to  him  Abotit  that 
period  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  John  Dee,  a native  of  Up- 
ton, the  famous  mathematician  and  conjiwor,  and  it  is  reported 
by  a certain  Rosycrucian,  that  they  were  so  strangely  fortunate. 
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as  to  find  a very  large  quantity  of  the  Elixir  in  some  part  of 
the  ruins  of  Glastonbury  Abbey,  which  was  so  incredibly  rich  in 
virtue,  that  they  lost  much  in  making  projection  by  way  of  trial, 
before  they  found  out  the  height  of  that  medicine/^— In  the  be- 
ginning of  1583,  Dr.  John  Dee  having  contracted  with  certain 
spirits  to  act  and  converse  with  him,  he  appointed  his  friend 
Kelly  to  be  his  seer,  or  skryer,  or  speculator ; that  is,  to  take 
notice  what  the  spirits  said,  and  to  tell  it  to  Dee  while  he  wrote 
down  what  was  dictated.”  This  took  place  whilst  these  friends 
were  on  the  continent,  and  Mr.  Kelly  seems  to  have  played  his 
part  with  some  skill  as  well  as  rascality  ; for  Fuller  tells  us  *,  a 
spirit  giving  them  advice  how  to  proceed  in  their  mystical  dis- 
coveries, and  enjoining  them  by  way  of  preparatory  qualifica- 
tion for  the  same,  they  should  enjoy  their  wives  in  common; 
though  boggling  hereat  at  first,  they  resolved  to  submit  there- 
unto, because  the  Lawgiver  might  dispense  with  his  laws  in  mat- 
ters of  so  high  a nature.” 

After  this  juggling  trick,  it  appears,  that  at  Trebona,  Kelly 
made  projection  with  one  small  grain  of  the  Elixir,  upon  one 
ounce  and  one  quarter  of  common  mercury,  and  it  produced  al- 
most an  ounce  of  pure  gold  1” — At  another  time  he  made 
projection  upon  a piece  of  melal  cut  out  of  a warming-pan,  and 
without  his  touching  or  handling  it,  or  melting  the  metal,  only 
warming  it  in  the  fire,  the  Elixir  being  put  thereto,  it  was  trans- 
muted into  pure  gold.  The  same  warming-pan  and  pure  gold 
were  sent  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  her  ambassador,  the  Lord  Wil- 
, loughby,  then  residing  at  Prague,  that  by  fitting  the  piece  with 
the  place  where  it  was  cut  out,  it  might  exactly  appear  to  be  part 
of  the  said  warming-pan!”  Weaver  tells  us,  that  Queen  Eliza- 
beth,” (convinced  lio  doubt  by  the  exhibition  of  the  warming- 
pan)  sent  very  secretly  Captain  Peter  Gwynne,  with  some 
others,  to  persuade  Kelly  to  return  to  his  native  country,  which 
he  was  willing  to  do  ; and  thinking  to  escape  away  in  the  night 
by  stealth,  as  he  was  clambering  over  a wall  in  his  own  house,  in 
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Prague,  (which  bears  his  name  to  this  day,  and  which  was  an  old 
sanctuary)  he  fell  down  from  the  battlements,  broke  his  legs,  and 
bruised  his  body,  of  which  hurts  within  a while  after  he  died/^— » 
And  thus  much  for  the  only  conjuror  which  Worcester  has  pro- 
duced, 

Thomas  Weaver  is  stated  by  Wood,  in  his  Athense,  to  have 
applied  his  poetical  genius  to  academical  learning,  in  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  1633 ; at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  took  the 
degrees  of  Arts,  and  completed  master  in  1640,  about  which  time 
he  was  made  one  of  the  petty  canons  of  the  cathedral  of  his  na- 
tive place,  from  which,  however,  he  was  ejected  by  the  parlia- 
mentarian visitors  in  1648.  After  this  he  shifted  from  place  to 
place,  and  lived  upon  his  wits,  a specimen  of  whose  produce  he 
published  to  the  world,  called  Songs  and  Poems  of  Love  and 
Drollery.^’  In  these  there  was  a ballad,  Zeal  Overheated,  or 
a relation  of  a lamentable  Fire  which  happened  in  Oxon,  in  a 
religious  brother’s  shop;  to  the  tune  of  Chevy  Chace.”  This 
song,  however,  seems  to  have  warmed  the  opposite  party  against 
him,  and  the  whole  collection,  therefore,  ^ere  looked  upon  by  the 
godly  men  of  those  times,  as  seditious,  and  libellous  against  the 
government ; he  was  therefore  imprisoned,  and  afterwards  tried 
for  his  life,  in  those  days  of  liberty.  His  book  being  produced 
as  evidence  against  him,  the  judge  read  some  pages,  and  then  ad- 
dressed the  court;  '^  Gentlemen,  the  person  that  we  have  here 
before  us  is  a scholar  and  a man  of  wit.  Our  forefathers  had 
learning  so  much  in  honour,  that  they  enacted,  that  those  that 
could  but  as  much  as  read,  should  never  be  hanged  unless  for 
some  great  crime;  and  shall  we  respect  it  so  little  as  to  put  to 
death  a man  of  parts  ? I must  tell  you,  I should  be  very  un- 
willing to  be  the  person  that  should  condemn  him,  and  yet  I 
must  be  forced  to  do  it,  if  the  jury  bring  him  in  guilty,”  &c. 
In  consequence  of  this  charge  he  was  set  at  liberty,  and  ever 
after  was  highly  valued  by  this  upright  and  generous  judge. 

The  Marquis  of  Worcester  may  b^  considered  as  de- 
serving a place  here,  from  his  writings  ; but  it  is  enough  to  say, 
VoL.  XV.  K t5iat 
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that  Lord  Orford  is  of  a different  opinion  for  he  observes,  tliat 
this  nobleman  appears  in  a very  different  light  in  his  public  cha- 
racter, and  in  that  of  an  author ; in  the  former  he  was  an  active 
zealot;  in  the  latter,  a fantastic  projector,  and  mechanic;  in  both 
very  credulous  : his  political  character  is  so  remarkable,  that  it 
makes  even  his  whimsicalness  as  a writer  less  extraordinary.  In 
short,  this  was  tlie  famous  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  so  created  bj’- 
Charles  I.  while  heir  apparent  to  the  marquisate  of  Worcester.  He 
was  a bigoted  Catholic ; but  in  times  w hen  that  was  no  disre- 
commendation  at  court,  and  wdiere  it  grew  a merit.  He  died 
soon  after  the  Restoration,  in  1667,  after  he  had  published  an 
amazing  piece  of  folly,  a Century  of  the  names  and  scantlings 
of  such  inventions  as  at  present  I can  call  to  mind  to  have  tried 
and  perfected  (my  former  notes  being  lost.^^)  Among  other  silly 
things,  this  taught  how  to  use  all  the  senses  for  each  other  ; to 
talk  by  colours;  and  to  read  by  the  taste one  of  these,  in- 
deed, is  now  done  by  the  telegraphic  naval  signals ; as  for  the 
latter,  it  can  only  refer  to  the  literary  ginger])read  of  Bartholomew 
fair.  This  taught  also  how  to  do  and  prevent  the  same  thing ; 
hov3  to  cheat  with  dice;  and  how  to  fly  We  must  not  for- 
get, however,  that  this  farrago  of  nonsense  contains  also  the  first 
principles  of  the  modern  Steam  Engine,  that  powerful  assistant  to 
man. 

John  Lord  Somers,  that  great  and  good  man,  was  a native 
of  this  city ; being  born  in  1650,  in  a house  which  then  stood 
near  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral.  Educated  to  the  bar,  he 
gained  great  celebrity  as  counsel  for  the  imprisoned  bishops  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  which,  added  to  his  other  qualifications,  ad- 
vanced him  to  the  high" rank  of  Lord  Chancellor  at  the  Revolu- 
tion. It  was  fortunate  for  him,  as  Lord  Orford  observes,  that  the 
momentous  times,  in  which  he  lived,  gave  him  opportunities  of 
displaying  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  and  the  patriotism  of  his 
heart;  opportunities  as  little  sought,  on  account  of  the  former, 
as  they  were  honestly  courted  and  pursued  for  the  latter.  It  was 
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lio  inglorious  part  of  this  great  character’s  life,  that,  when  re« 
moved  from  the  administration,  his  labours  were  still  dedicated 
to  the  service  of  the  government,  and  of  his  country.  The  union 
of  the  two  kingdoms  was  projected  too  by  him ; and  it  was  not  to 
his  disgrace,  that  the  princess,  whose  prejudices  he  had  con- 
quered, and  whose  esteem  he  had  gained,  offered  him  up  as  one 
of  the  first  sacrifices  on  the  altar  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  As 
a writer  he  shone  unrivalled ; and  it  is  much  to  be  lamented,  that 
sixty  volumes  of  his  MSS.  were  burnt  at  Lincoln’s  Inn,  in  1752. 
It  would  go  beyond  our  limits,  however,  to  record  even  what  he 
has  left. 

Thomas  White,  the  architect,  already  mentioned  as  the 
builder  of  the  Guildhall,  must  be  noticed  here,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  youthful  genius.  Whilst  apprentice  to  a statuary,  in  the 
metropolis,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who 
took  him  to  Rome  as  his  assistant  in  measuring  St.  Peter’s,  and 
afterwards  modelling  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul’s.  His  love  for 
his  native  city  was  so  great,  that  Sir  Christopher  could  not  per- 
suade him  to  remain  in  London;  to  Worcester  he  retired  to  en- 
joy a small  patrimonial  estate,  and  here  he  also  exercised  his 
talents,  not  only  as  an  architect,  but  as  a statuary,  and  some 
elegant  specimens  of  his  skill  in  that  art  may  be  seen  in  several 
'of  the  churches  and  other  buildings.  He  died  in  1738. 

Doctor  John  Wall,  an  eminent  physician,  gifted  with  an 
elegant  genius,  adorned  by  conspicuous  worth,  and  accompanied 
by  universal  esteem,  has  already  been  noticed  as  the  chemical 
founder  of  Worcester’s  most  elaborate  manufactures.  To  him  also 
is  Malvern  much  indebted  for  that  celebrity  which  has  raised  it 
to  its  present  respectability.  He  was  an  excellent  painter ; some 
specimens  of  his  skill  may  be  seen  at  Hagley,  and,  if  we  mistake 
not,  at  Madresfield. 

Many  other  worthies  are  claimed  by  Worcester,  whose  names 
only  we  have  space  to  recapitulate;  of  these  Dr.  Thomas  was 
remarkable  for  his  skill  in  county  antiquities,  and  his  works 
will  here  be  often  quoted;  Dr.  Hicke>s,  who  was  Dean  of  Wor- 
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cester,  also  pursued  the  same  studies  with  great  success;  Dr. 
Sandys  will  be  noticed  under  the  head  of  Ombersley  ; Bishops 
Prideaux,  Gauoen,  and  Stielingfleet,  require  not  our  hum- 
ble meed  of  approbation  to  immortalize  their  names  ; nor  is  it  de- 
grading to  such  elevated  characters,  to  mention  along  with  them 
a humbler  son  of  fame,  Mr.  John  Dougharty,  who,  as  a 
mathematical  instructor,  lived  here  for  half  a century  in  high 
credit,  and  left  behind  him  two  professional  tracts,  in  order  to  ren- 
der himself  useful  even  beyond  the  grave. 

So  many  particulars  respecting  Worcester  and  its  neighbour- 
hood, have  already  been  mentioned  in  our  notice  of  various  events, 
that  but  little  remains  to  be  detailed  of  its 
local  history. 

It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  few  towns  in  England,  if 
any,  have  suffered  more,  or  oftener,  from  war,  &c.  than  this. 
Even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Hardicanute,  in  1041,  the  public 
spirit  of  the  inhabitants  in  resisting  oppression,  brought  on  them 
the  displeasure  of  that  usurper,  for  their  refusal  to  pay  the 
Danegelty  so  that  he  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  city  to  be  destroyed ; all  of  which  would  have  taken  place, 
had  not  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  island  of  Severe,  leaving  their 
habitations  a prey  to  the  soldiery.  It  was  soon  rebuilt,  however, 
and  flourished  imder  the  Norman  Dynasty,  but  was  twice  burnt 
down  soon  after,  in  1113,  and  in  1133.  Six  years  afterwards,  it 
was  sacked  and  burnt  by  the  troops  of  the  Empress  Maud,  during 
her  contests  with  King*  Stephen,  in  support  of  the  claim  of  her 
son,  afterwards  Henry  II.  In  1149,  it  had  the  hard  fate  of  being 
taken  and  burnt  by  the  opposite  party ; but  in  1157,  Henry  II. 
was  crowned,  the  third  time,  in  its  cathedral  *.  It  is  needless  to 
enumerate  the  various  royal  visits  which  took  place  in  the  sue*- 
ceeding  century;  but  we  are  told,  that  in  1263 f,  the  barons  un- 
der the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  then  in  rebellion, 
took  it  after  several  assaults,  and  plundered  it  with  great  vio- 
lence, 
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fence,  putting  even  some  of  the  Jewish  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
It  was  at  Worcester,  in  1265,  that  the  young  and  gallant  Edward 
first  raised  the  standard  of  loyalty  in  defence  of  his  father,  Henry 
III.  previous  to  the  battle  of  Evesham  ; and  so  great  was  hk 
grateful  attachment  to  the  citizen^,  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  that  he  made  many  visits,  and  held  a parliament  here. 

About  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Worcester  siiftered 
much  from  pestilences;  and  in  1401,  it  was  exposed  to  the  ra- 
vages of  Owen  Glendwr’s  army.  In  1459,  it  is  said  that  Henry 
VI.  came  to  Worcester,  after  the  battle  cf  Bloreheath,  and  from 
hence  sent  outhis  offers  of  pardon ; but  Stoiv  coniriidicts  Holms ked 
in  this  particular,  and  says,  that  he  went  to  Gloucester;  in  wliich 
he  is  copied  by  Rapin.  It  appears,  that  after  the  accession  of 
Henry  VII.  several  of  the  citizens  of  Worcester  were  beheaded  at 
the  High  Cross;  and  it  is  evident,  that  the  city  must  have  been 
partial  to  the  deceased  monarch,  as  there  was  a fine  of  500  marks 
levied  for  its  redemption. 

In  1574,  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  progresses,  came  to  Wor-^ 
cester,  and  was  received  with  all  the  ceremonials  of  that  time. 
She  was  met*  at  Salt-lane  in  the  evening  by  the  bailiffs  and  bre- 
thren in  scarlet ; the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  in  murrey  ingrain 
gowns ; an  oration  to  welconae  her  majesty  w^as  spoken.  Over 
against  St.  Nicholas  church -yard  she  stopped  her  horse,  and 
looked  towards  the  church ; the  people  then  cried  out,  God  save 
your  Grace \”  She,  with  a heartiness  that  did  her  honour,  threw 
up  her  cap  and  said,  I say,  God  save  you  ail,  my  good  people 
At  the  Grass  Cross  there  was  a pageant ; one  also  at  St,  He- 
lens, &c. 

In  1637,  during  the  civil  wars,  tliis  city  suffered  much  from  a 
dreadful  pestilence,  and  in  six  months  lost  no  less  than  1551  of 
its  inhabitants.  Scon  after  it  became  a frequent  object  of  conten- 
tion with  the  two  parties. 

In  1642,  w'e  are  told  by  Clarendon,!  that  within  three  or  four 
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days  after  the  king’s  removal  from  Nottingham,,  the  Earl  of 
Essex,  with  his  whole  army,  removed  from  Northampton,  and 
marched  towards  Worcester  : of  which  his  majesty  had  no  sooner 
intelligence,  than  he  sent  Prince  Rupert,  with  the  greatest  part 
of  the  horse,  on  the  other  side  of  Severn  towards  that  city.  The 
Prince  (after  some  small  disasters  in  his  march,  occasioned  by 
the  insurrection  of  the  country  people,  who  were  encouraged  by 
the  agents  for  the  Parliament,  and  seconded  by  the  officers  of  the 
militia,)  came  safe  with  his  charge  to  Worcester,  where  he  had 
been  a very  few  hours,  when  a strong  party  of  horse  and  dragoons 
being  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Essex,  under  the  command  of  Nathaniel 
Fiennes,  son  to  the  Lord  Say,  came  to  surprise  the  town,  which 
was  open  enough  to  have  been  entered  in  many  places,  though  in 
some  it  still  had  the  old  decayed  wall ; and  at  the  most  usual  and 
frequented  entrances  into  the  city,  weak  and  rotten  gates  to  be 
shut,  but  without  either  lock  or  bolt.  Yet  this  commander,  com- 
ing early  in  the  morning,  (when  the  small  guard  which  had  watch- 
ed, concluding  all  to  be  secure,  were  gone  to  rest,)  and  being 
within  musket  shot  of  the  gate  before  he  was  discovered,  finding 
that  weak  gate  shut,  or  rather  closed,  against  him,  and  not  that 
quick  appearance  of  a party  within  the  town  as  he  bad  promised 
himself,  without  doing  any  harm  retired  in  great  disorder,  and 
with  so  much  haste,  that  the  wearied  horse,  sent  out  presently  to 
attack  him,  could  not  overtake  any  of  his  train ; so  that  when 
Prince  Rupert  came  thither  they  did  not  conceive  any  consider- 
able part  of  the  enemy  to  be  near.  This  seems,  unfortunately  for 
the  Royalists,  to  have  given  them  a false  confidence ; so  that 
Prince  Rupert,  and  his  brother  Maurice,  amused  themselves  and 
their  soldiery  at  shooting  at  the  parliamentary  leaders  in  effigy, 
in  Pitch  croft  meadows ; but  the  republican  army  being  rein- 
forced, surrounded  the  city  on  all  sides,  and  attacked  the  royal 
army  by  surprize,  which,  being  obliged  to  retire  into  Worcester, 
was  followed  by  the  assailants,  under  the  command  of  Colonels 
Sandy s und  Austin,  when  a bloody  contest  took  place  in  the 
streets.  In  this  case,  both  sides  claimed  the  victory;  and  it 
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^appears  that  the  royal  army  did  not  retire  until  midnight  from  the 
city,  which  was  immediately  entered  next  day,  and  occupied  by 
the  Earl  of  Essex  and  his  troops,  as  the  republican  writers  assert ; 
but  Clarendon  only  slightly  hints  at  the  surprise,  and  says  no- 
thing of  the  Princess  conduct  except  to  claim  the  victoi’y;  for 
he  adds,  that  Prince  Rupert  the  same  night,  after  his  victory, 
finding  the  gross  of  the  rebel  army  to  be  within  five  or  six  miles, 
against  whicli  the  city  was  in  no  degree  tenable,  though  all  the 
king’s  foot  had  been  there,  retired  from  Worcester  on  the  Welch 
side  of  the  river,  without  any  disturbance,  unto  his  quarters  near 
Shrewsbury,  and  with  all  his  prisoners.  Colonel  Sandys  only 
excepted,  whom  he  left  to  die  of  his  wcunds  there ; the  Earl  of 
Essex  being  so  much  startled  with  this  late  defeat,  that  he  ad- 
vanced not  in  two  days  after ; and  then  being  surely  informed  that 
he  should  find  no  resistance,  he  entered  with  his  army  into  Wor- 
cester, using  great  severity  to  the  citizens,  who  had  been  eminently 
inclined  to  the  king’s  service,  and  sending  the  principal  of  them 
prisoners  to  London.  Charles,  indeed,  seems  to  have  found  great 
assistance  from  this  loyal  city;  and  it  is  again  mentioned  by  the 
historian  already  quoted,  that  shortly  after  this  affair  of  Prince 
Rupert’s,  he  rested  some  days  at  Worcester  ; and  by  the  loyalty 
of  that  good  town,  and  the  affection  of  the  gentry  of  that  county, 
who  retired  thither  for  their  security,  he  procured  both  shoes  and 
stockings,  and  money  for  his  soldiers.  Another  attack  was  made 
shortly  afterwards.  Sir  William  W'aller'^  having  marched  there, 
where  his  conquests  met  some  stop  ; for  though  the  town  was  not 
so  strong,  nor  the  armed  garrison  so  great  as  Hereford,  (where 
he  had  been  successful,)  nor  one  officer  in  it  of  more  experience 
than  he  had  acquired  during  that  contest,  yet  the  inhabitants  had 
the  courage  to  resolve  not  to  admit  any  summons  or  messenger 
from  him  ; a,nd  when  his  Drum,  notwithstanding  the  signs  made 
from  the  walls  not  to  approach,  persisted  in  refusing  to  return 
without  delivering  the  message,  tliey  fired  at  and  killed  him. 
The  republican  commander  was  so  enraged  at  this,  that  to  avenge 
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the  insult,  he  immediately  marched  with  his  whole  force  towards 
the  town,  there  being*  nothing  but  an  old  gate,  without  bridge  or 
work  before  it  to  oppose  him ; but  the  citizens  and  garrison  re- 
ceived him  with  such  steadiness,  that  he  retired,  after  losing 
some  officers  and  about  twenty  men.  Another  siege  took  place 
in  1642,  when  it  surrendered  to  Sir  John  Byron;  and  again  in 
1646  to  Sir  William  Brereton  ; and  though  it  may  seem  strange 
that  a place  so  often  besieged  was  not  totally  destroyed,  that  idea 
will  be  done  away  by  an  extract  from  an  old  journal,  shewing 
all  the  harm  done  in  twenty-four  hours,  except  a heavy  war  of 
words. 

All  quiet  this  day  except  about  twelve  o^ clock,  the  be- 
siegers shot  four  pieces  into  the  town,  and  killed  a poor  man 
and  his  wife  in  bed  in  the  Trinity.  Railing  language  passed  be 
tween  the  guards  on  both  sides ; the  besiegers  calling  the  towns- 
men ' Washington's  bastards,  (he  was  then  governor,)  RussePs 
apes,  &c.  and  the  besieged  calling  their  enemy  traitors,  bad 
them  go  preach  in  a crab  tree,  &c.  And  on  another  occasion 
' the  besiegers  tried  a stratagem  to  draw  the  cows  which  lay 
under  the  walls  to  them,  by  tying  one  of  their  own  cows  to  a 
stake,  and  making  a fire  round  her,  set  the  cow  a roaring,  which 
they  thought  would  bring  all  the  city  cows  to  them,  but  it  did  not 
succeed  !’  The  various  circumstances,  antecedent  to  the  unfortu- 
nate battle  of  Worcester,  may  be  seen  in  any  History  of  England; 
it  is  only  necessary  here  to  say,  that  his  majesty  (Charles  II.) 
having  arrived  from  the  north  on  the  22d  of  August,  1651,*  en- 
tered the  city  of  Worcester,  and  was  acknowledged  by  the  citi- 
zens and  by  all  the  authorities,  as  king ; after  which  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  offering  pardon,  and  summoning  the  nobility  and 
gentry  to  his  assistance.  As  the  further  particulars  are  more 
Iiighly  interesting,  we  copy  them  from  a contemporary  but  scarce 
tract,  called  Boscobel. 

Tuesday,  the  26th  of  August,  was  the  rendesvous  in  Pitch- 
croft,  of  such  loyal  subjects  as  came  unto  his  Majesty^s  aid,  in 
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pursuance  of  his  before-mentioned  decree  and  summons  : here  ap. 
peared,  Francis  Lord  Talbot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  with 
about  sixty  horse ; Mr.  Merviii  Touchet,  his  lieutenant-colonel ; 
Sir  John  Packington;  Sir  Walter  Blount;  Sir  Ralph  Clare;  Sir 
Rowland  Berkeley ; Sir  John  Winford ; Mr.  Ralph  Sheldon  of 
Beoly;  Mr.  John  Washburn  of  Witchinford,  with  forty  horse* 
Mr.  Thomas  Hornyold  of  Blackmore  Park;  with  forty  horse ; Mr. 
William  Seldon  of  Finstall ; Mr.  Thomas  Acton  ; Captain  Ben- 
bow  ; Mr.  Robert  Blount  of  Kenswick ; Mr.  Robert  Wigmore  of 
Lucton ; Mr.  Edward  Pennell  the  elder;  Captain  Kingston;  Mr. 
Peter  Blount ; Mr.  Walter  Walsh  ; Mr.  Charles  Walsh  ; Mr. 
William  Dansey  ; Mr.  Francis  Knotsford ; Mr.  George  Cham- 
bers, &c.  with  divers  others,  who  were  honoured  and  encouraged 
by  his  majesty^s  presence ; notwithstanding  which  access,  the 
number  of  his  army^  both  English  and  Scots,  was  conceived  not 
to  exceed  12,000  men,  viz.  10,000  Scots,  and  about  2000  Eng- 
lish ; and  these  too  not  excellently  armed,  nor  plentifully  stored 
with  ammunition.  Meantime  Cromwell  (that  grand  patron  of 
sectaries,)  had  amassed  together  a numerous  body  of  rebels,  com- 
manded by  himself  in  chief,  and  by  the  Lord  Grey  of  Groby,  Fleet- 
wood,  and  Lambert,  under  Inm,  consisting  of  above  30,000  men, 
(being  generally  the  scum  and  froth  of  the  whole  kingdom,)  one 
part  of  which  were  sectaries,  who,  through  a fanatic  zeal,  were 
become  devotees  to  this  great  idol ; the  other  part  seduced  per- 
sons, who,  either  by  force  or  fear,  were  unfortunately  made  actors 
or  participants  in  this  so  horrible  and  fatal  a tragedy. 

Thus  then  began  the  pickeerings  to  the  grand  engagement ; 
Major  General  Massey,  with  a commanded  party,  being  sent  by 
his  Majesty  to  secure  the  bridge  and  pass  at  Upton-upon-Severn, 
seven  miles  below  Worcester,  on  Thursday  the  28th  of  August, 
Lambert,  wdth  a far  greater  number  of  rebels,  attacked  him,  and 
after  some  dispute  gained  the  pass,  the  river  being  then  fordable : 
yet  the  major-general  behaved  - himself  very  gallantly,  received 
a shot  in  the  hand  from  some  musqueteers  the  enemy  had  con- 
veyed into  the  church,  and  retreated  in  good  order  to  Worcester. 
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During  this  encounter,  Cromwell  himself  (whose  head  quarter 
was  the  night  before  at  Pershore,)  advanced  to  Stoughton,  within 
four  miles  of  the  city,  on  the  south  side,  himself  quartered  that 
night  at  Mr.  Simonas  house  at  White  Lady  Aston ; and  a party 
of  his  horse  faced  the  city  that  evening. 

The  next  day,  (August  the  29tb,)  Sultan  Oliver  appeared  with 
a great  body  of  horse  and  foot  on  Red  Hill,  within  a mile  of 
Worcester,  where  he  had  made  a boiine  mine,  but  attempted 
nothing ; and  that  night  part  of  his  army  quartered  at  Judge 
Berkeley^’s  house  at  Speachley.  The  same  day  it  was  resolved 
by  his  Majesty,  at  a council  of  war,  to  give  tlie  grand  rebel  a 
Camisado , by  beating  up  his  quarters  that  night  with  1500  select 
horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-General  Middleton,  and 
Sir  Vv^illiam  Keyth  ; all  of  them  wearing  their  shirts  over  their 
armour  for  distinction ; which  accordingly  was  attempted,  and  might 
in  all  probability  have  been  successful,  had  not  tlie  design  been  most 
traitorously  discovered  to  the  rebels  by  one  Guise,  a taylor  in  the 
town,  and  a notorious  sectary,  who  was  hanged  the  day  following 
as  the  just  reward  of  his  treachery  : in  this  action  Major  Knox  was 
slain,  and  some  few  taken  prisoners  by  tlie  enemy.  A considerable 
party  of  the  rebels,  commanded  by  Colonel  Fleetwood,  Colonel 
Richard  Ingoldsby,  (who  since  became  a real  convert,  and  was 
created  Knight  of  the  Bath  at  his  Majesty^s  coronation,)  Colonel 
Goff,  and  Colonel  Gibbons,  being  got  over  the  Severn  at  Upton, 
marched  next  day  to  Powick  town,  where  thej’^  made  a halt ; 
for  Powick  bridge  (lying  upon  the  river  Team,  between  Powick 
town  and  Worcester,)  was  guarded  by  a brigade  of  his  Majesty’s 
horse  and  foot,  commanded  by  Major  General  Robert  Montgo- 
mery, and  Colonel  George  Keyth. 

Tiie  fatal  3d  of  September  being  come,  his  Majesty  this  day 
(holding  a council  of  war  upon  the  top  of  the  College  Church 
steeple,  the  better  to  discover  the  enemy’s  posture,)  observed 
some  firing  at  Powick ; and  Cromwell  making  a bridge  of  boats 
over  Severn,  under  Bunshill,  about  a mile  below  the  city  towards 
Team  mouth ; his  Majesty  presently  goes  down,  commands  all 
8 . to 
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to  their  arms,  and  marches  in  person  to  Powick  bridge,  to  give 
orders  as  well  for  maintaining  that  bridge,  as  for  opposing  the 
making  the  other  of  boats,  and  hasted  back  to  his  army  in  the 
city. 

Soon  after  his  Majesty  was  gone  from  Powick  bridge,  the 
enemy  assaulted  it  furiously,  which  was  well  defended  by  Mont- 
gomery, till  himself  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  his  ammuni- 
tion spent ; so  that  he  was  forced  to  make  a disorderly  retreat 
into  Worcester,  leaving  Colonel  Keyth  a prisoner  at  the  bridge. 
At  the  same  time  Cromwell  had  with  much  celerity  finished  his 
bridge  of  boats  and  planks  over  the  main  river,  without  any  con- 
siderable opposition  ; saving  that  Colonel  Piscotty,  with  about 
300  Highlanders,  performed  as  much  therein  as  could  be  expected 
from  a handful  of  men  fighting  against  great  numbers : by  this 
means  Oliver  held  communication  witli  those  of  his  party  at 
Powick  bridge ; and  when  he  had  marched  over  a considerable 
number  cf  his  men,  (said,  in  his  hypocritical  way,)  the  Lord  of 
Hosts  he  with  you,’’  and  returned  himself  to  raise  a battery  of 
great  guns  against  the  Fort  Royal  on  the  south  side  of  the  city. 

tiis  Majesty  being  returned  from  Powick  bridge,  marched 
with  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Grandisoii,  and  some  other 
of  his  cavalry,  through  the  city,  and  out  at  Sudbury  gate  by  the 
Fort  Royal,  wdiere  the  rebel’s  great  shot  came  frequently  near 
his  sacred  person. 

At  this  time  Cromwell  was  settled  in  an  advantageous  post  at 
Perrywood,  within  a mile  of  the  city,  swelling  with  pride,  and 
confident  in  the  numbers  of  his  men,  having  besides  raised  a 
breast- work  at  the  cockshoot  of  the  wood  for  Iiis  greater  security ; 
but  Duke  Hamilton,  with  his  own  troops,  and  some  Highlanders, 
Sir  Alexander  Forbes  with  his  regiment  of  foot,  and  divers  Eng- 
lish lords  and  gentlemen  volunteers,  by  liis  Majesty’s  command 
and  encouragement,  engaged  him,  and  did  great  execution  upon  his 
best  men,  forced  the  great  Sultan  (as  the  Rhodians  in  like  case 
did  the  Turk)  to  retreat  with  his  Janizaries ^ and  his  Majesty 
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was  once  as  absolute  master  of  his  great  guns,  as  he  ought  to 
have  been  of  the  whole  land. 

Here  his  Majesty  gave  an  incomparable  example  of  valour  to 
the  rest,  by  charging  in  person,  which  the  Highlanders,  especi- 
ally, imitated  in  a great  measure,  fighting  with  the  butt  end  of 
their  muskets  when  their  ammunition  was  spent ; but  new  sup- 
plies of  rebels  being  continually  poured  upon  them ; and  the  main 
body  of  Scotch  horse  not  coming  up  in  due  time  from  the  town  to 
his  Majesty’s  relief,  his  army  was  forced  to  retreat  in  at  the  Sud- 
bury gate  in  much  disorder. 

In  this  action  Duke  Hamilton  (who  fought  valiantly,)  had  his 
horse  killed  under  him,  and  he  was  himself  mortally  wounded,  of 
which  he  died  in  a few  days ; and  many  of  his  foot,  (consisting 
much  of  gentlemen,  and  diverse  of  his  own  name,)  were  slain : 
Sir  John  Douglis  received  his  death  wound  : and  Sir  Alexander 
Forbes  (who  was  the  first  knight  the  king  made  in  Scotland,  and 
commanded  the  Fort  Royal  there,)  was  shot  through  both  the 
calves  of  his  legs,  lay  in  the  wood  all  night,  and  was  brought 
prisoner  to  Worcester  next  day.  The  rebels  in  this  encounter  had 
great  advantages,  as  well  in  their  number,  as  by  fighting  both 
v/ith  horse  and  foot  against  his  Majesty’s  foot  only,  the  greatest 
part  of  his  horse  being  wedged  up  in  the  town.  And  when  the 
foot  were  defeated,  a part  of  his  Majesty’s  horse  fought  after- 
wards against  both  the  enemy’s  horse  and  foot  up^on  great  disad- 
vantage : and  as  they  had  few  persons  of  condition  among  them 
to  lose,  so  no  rebels,  but  Quarter  Master  General  Moseley,  and 
one  Captain  Jones,  were  worth  taking  notice  of  to  be  slain  in  this 
battle. 

At  Sudbury  gate,  (I  know  not  whether  by  accident,  or  on 
purpose,)  a cart  laden  with  ammunition  was  overthrown  and  lay 
across  the  paissage,  one  of  the  oxen  that  drew  it  being  there 
killed,  so  that  his  Majesty  could  not  ride  into  the  town,  but  was 
forced  to  dismount  and  so  come  in  on  foot.  The  rebels  soon  after 
stormed  the  Fort  Royal,  (the  fortifications  whereof  were  not  per- 
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fected,)  and  put  all  the  Scots  they  found  there  to  the  sword.  In 
the  Friars-street  his  Majesty  put  off  his  armour,  (which  was 
heavy  and  troublesome  to  him,)  and  took  a fresh  horse;  and  then 
perceiving  many  of  his  foot  soldiers  began  to  throw  down  their 
arms  and  decline  fighting,  he  rode  up  among  them,  sometimes 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand,  entreating  them  to  stand  to  their  arms, 
and  fight  like  men;  otherwhiles  encouraging  them,  alledging 
the  goodness  and  justice  of  the  cause  they  fought  for;  but  seeing 
himself  not  able  to  prevail,  said,  I had  rather  you  would  shoot 
me,  than  keep  me  alive  to  see  the  sad  consequences  of  this  fatal 
day.’’  So  deep  a sense  had  his  prophetic  soul  of  the  miseries  of 
his  beloved  country,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  own  danger. 

During  this  hot  engagement  at  Perry  wood  and  Red  Hill,  the 
rebels  oa  the  other  side  of  the  water  possessed  themselves  of  St. 
John’s ; and  a brigade  of  his  Majesty’s  foot  which  were  there, 
under  the  command  of  M.  Gen.  Daliel,  without  any  great  resist- 
ance, laid  down  their  arms,  and  craved  quarter.  When  some  of 
the  enemy  were  entered,  and  entering  the  town  both  at  the  Key, 
Castle  Hill,  and  Sudbury  gate,  without  any  conditions : the  Earl 
of  Cleveland,  and  some  others,  rallied  what  force  they  could, 
(though  inconsiderable  to  the  rebels’  numbers,)  and  charged  the 
enemy  very  gallantly  both  in  Sudbury-street  and  High-street, 
where  Sir  James  Hamilton  and  Captain  Kemble  were  desperately 
wounded,  and  others  slain ; yet  this  action  did  much  secure  his 
Majesty’s  march  out  at , St.  Martin’s  gate,  who  had  otherwise 
been  \n  danger  of  being  taken  in  the  towm.  About  the  same  time 
the  Earl  of  Rothes,  Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  Colonel  Drum- 
mond, with  a party  of  Scots,  maintained  the  Castle  hill  with 
much  resolution,  till  such  time  as  conditions  were  agreed  on  for 
quarter. 

Lastly  some  of  his  Majesty’s  English  army  valiantiy  opposed 
the  rebels  at  the  Town-hall,  where  Mr.  Coniugsby,  Colles,  and 
some  others,  were  slain;  Mr.  John  Rumney,  Mr.  Charles  Wells, 
and  others,  taken  prisoners ; so  that  the  rebels  having  in  the  end 
subdued  all  their  opponents,  fell  to  plundering  the  city  unmerci- 
9 fully. 
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fully,  fev;  or  none  of  the  citizens  escaping,  but  such  as  were  of 
the  fanatic  party. 

When  his  Majesty  saw  no  hope  of  rallying  his  thus  discomfited 
foot,  he  marched  out  of  Worcester  at  St.  Martinis  gate  (the  Fore- 
gate being  mured  up,)  about  six  of  the  clock  in  the  evening,  with 
iris  main  body  of  horse,  as  then  commanded  by  General  David 
Lesley,  but  were  now  in  some  confusion.  The  Lord  St.  Clare, 
with  diverse  of  the  Scottish  nobility  and  gentry,  were  taken  pri- 
soners in  the  town;  and  the  foot  soldiers  (consisting  most  of 
Scots,)  were  almost  all  either  slain  or  taken  ; and  such  of  them 
(who  in  the  battle  escaped  death,)  lived  but  longer  to  die  for  the 
most  part  more  miserably ; many  of  them  being  afterward  knocked 
on  the  head  by  country  people ; some  bought  and  sold  like  slaves 
for  a small  price ; others  went  begging  up  and  down,  till  charity 
failing  them,  their  necessities  brought  upon  them  diseases,  and 
diseases,  death. 

Before  his  Majesty  was  come  to  Barbon’s  bridge,  about  half  a 
mile  out  of  Worcester,  he  made  several  stands,  faced  about,  and 
desired  tlie  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Lord  Wilmot,  and  others  of 
his  commanders,  that  they  miglit  rally  and  try  the  fortune  of  war 
once  more;  but  at  the  bridge  a serious  consultation  was  held; 
and  then  perceiving  many  of  the  troopers  to  throw  olF  their  arms 
and  shift  for  themselves,  they  were  all  of  opinion  tlie  day  was 
irrecoverably  lost,  and  that  their  only  remaining  work  was  to  save 
the  king  from  those  ravenous  wolves  and  regicides ; whereupon 
his  Majesty,  by  advice  of  his  council,  resolved  to  march  with  all 
speed  for  Scotland.  Immediately  after  this  result,  the  Duke  asked 
the  Lord  Talbot  (being  of  that  country,)  if  he  could  direct  the 
way  northward  ? His  Lordship  answered,  that  he  had  one  Richard 
Walker  in  his  trbop  that  knew  the  way  well ; who  was  accord- 
ingly called  to  be  the  guide,  and  performed  that  duty  for  some 
miles ; but  being  come  to  Kinver  Heath,  not  far  from  Kedermin- 
ster,  and  day  light  being  gone.  Walker  was  at  a puzzle  in  the 
way.  Here  his  Majesty  made  a stand,  and  consulted  with  the 
Duke,  Earl  of  Derby,  Lord  Wilmot,  &c.  to  what  place  he  might 
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oiarch  at  least  to  take  some  hours’  rest ; the  Earl  of  Derby  told 
his  Majesty,  that  in  his  tiigbt  frora  Wigan  to  Worcester,  he  had 
met  with  a perfect  l)onest  man,  and  a great  convenience  of  con- 
cealment at  Boscobel-house,  hut  wdthal  acquainted  the  king, 
it  was  a recusant’s  house ; and  it  was  suggested,  that  those  peo- 
ple (being  accustomed  to  persecution  and  searches,)  were  most 
likely  to  have  the  readiest  means  and  safest  contrivances  to  pre- 
serve him  ; his  Majesty  therefore  inclined  to  go  thither. 

The  Lord  Talbot  being  made  acquainted  therewith,  and  finding 
Walker  dubious  of  the  way,  called  for  Mr.  Charles  Gifiard  (a 
faithful  siibjecjt,  and  of  the  ancient  family  of  Chillington)  to  be 
his  Majesty’s  conductor,  which  office  Mr.  Gilfard  willingly  under- 
took, having  one  Yates,  a servant,  with  him,  very  expert  in  the 
ways  of  that  country ; and  being  come  near  Sturbridge,  it  was 
under  consideration,  whether  his  Majesty  should  march  through 
that  town  or  no,  and  resolved  in  the  aifirmalive,  and  that  all  about 
his  person  should  speak  French,  to  prevent  any  discovery  of  his 
Majesty’s  presence.  Mean  Avhile  General  Lesley,  with  the  Scot- 
tish horse,  had  in  the  close  of  the  evening  taken  the  more  direct 
way  northwmrd,  by  Newport,  his  Majesty  being  left,  only  attended 
by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  Earls  of  Derby,  and  Lauderdale,  and 
others,  to  the  number  of  sixty. 

At  a house  about  a mile  beyond  Sturbridge,  his  Majesty  drank, 
and  eat  a crust  of  bread,  the  house  affording  no  better  provision; 
from  whence  he  went  to  White  Ladies,  and  afterwards  to  Bos- 
cobel  *,  as  has  been  more  particnlariy  narrated  in  a preceding 

county, 

* After  the  battle  it  appears,  that  Charles  had  other  shelter  than  Boscobel, 
for  in  a MS.  in  Ayscough’s  Catalogue  at  the  British  Museum,  No.  856,  p.  85. 
there  is  a grant  of  augmentation  of  arms,  stating,  " whereas  our  trusty,  &c. 
Francis  Woolf,  of  Madely,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  gent,  after  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Worcester,  when  wee  were  enforced  for  the  safety  of  our  person, 
being  pursued  by  barbarous  and  bloody  rebels,  to  rely  upon  the  faith  and  in- 
tegrity of  our  loyal  subjects,  did  not  only  give  us  entertainment  in  bis  own 
bouse,  but  contributed  by  his  advice,  or  otherwise}  to  our  lurtlier  preserva- 
tion,” &c. 
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county.  Dr.  Nash,  who  had  the  best  opportunity  of  knowing' 
many  minutiae  of  this  business,  says,  that  as  soon  as  Charles  en- 
tered the  city,  a cry  was  made  to  remount  the  king  when 
Mr.  William  Bagual,  a loyal  gentleman,  who  then  lived  in  Sid- 
bury,  turned  out  his  horse  ready  saddled,  upon  which  his  Majesty 
fled  through  St.  Martin’s  gate.  This  anecdote,  he  says,  is  copied 
from  Dr.  Thomas’s  papers,  whose  daughter  was  married  to  a son 
of  Mr.  Bagnal.  He  adds,  from  tlie  same  authority,  that  people 
who  remembered  it,  asserted  that  the  slaughter  was  great,  and 
that  the  streets  ran  with  blood.  The  heat  of  the  battle  lay  to 
the  east  of  the  city,  and  the  principal  slaughter  was  between 
Perrywood  and  the  commandery.* 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  loyalty  of  Worcester,  yet  its  in- 
habitants have  always  shewn  a strong  constitutional  sense  of  liber- 
ty ; and  it  is  worth  recording,  that  when  James  II.  in  one  of  his 
visits  here,  went  to  a Roman  Catholic  chapel,  to  the  dooi'  of 
which  he  was  attended  by  the  mayor  and  corporation,  his  Majesty 
asked  if  they  would  not  go  in  with  him  ; but  the  mayor  (Tho- 
mas Shewring,  Esq.)  made  this  apposite  answer,  I think  we 
have  attended  your  Majesty  far  enough  already.”  ! Few  of  the 
events,  subsequent  to  this,  are  particularly  deserving  of  notice, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Royal  visit  in  1788;  this,  however,  in 
its  details  can  only  be  matter  of  local  interest,  and  we,  therefore, 
refer  to  the  various  Guides”  which  have  preserved  copious  ac- 
counts of  all  the  proceedings ; and  also  of  a later  visit  of  his 

Royal 

* There  is  an  anecdote  deserving  of  notice,  of  Dr.  Thomas  Nettleton,  of  Hali- 
fax, in  Yorkshire,  who  being  on  the  30th  of  January  in  company  with  several 
gentlemen,  one  of  them  was  laying  great  stress  upon  Echard’s  ridiculous 
story  of  Cromwell’s  having  sold  himself  to  the  Devil,  just  Itefore  the  battle, 
but  that  the  wary  Oliver  for  once  was  tricked,  for  while  he  intended  to  bar- 
gain for  21  years  of  success,  the  Devil,  by  transposing  the  figures,  had  re- 
duced them  to  12.  “ Now  Dr.^’  said  the  narrator,  what  do  you  think  could 

be  the  Devil’s  motive  for  this  ?”  The  doctor,  who  was,  notwithstanding  a loyal 
man,  answered  with  a degree  of  wit,  which  by  some  might  be  said  to  approach 
near  to  the  truth,  ''  I suppose  he  was  in  a hurry  for  the  Restoration  !” 
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Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  whilst  on  a visit  at  Om- 
bersley. 

In  these  various  visits,  the  affability  and  benevolence  of  the 
different  members  of  that  august  family  could  not  fail  to  make 
a due  impression  on  the  good  people  of  Worcester;  and  they 
have  left  lasting  memorials  of  their  kindness  in  their  charitable 
benefactions,  and  in  their  patronage  to  the  manufactui  es  of  this 
city.  We  shall  now  close  this  sketch  of  the  city  with  noticing  a 
recent  calamity  when  a hail  and  thunder-storm  took  place,  about 
half  past  four,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th  of  May,  1811.  Several 
pieces  of  ice  were  five  or  six  inches  in  length.  The  House  of 
Industry  had  500  panes  of  glass  broken ; Flight  and  Barr's 
manufactory,  1200;  the  eastern  painted  window  of  the  cathedral 
was  completely  destroyed ; and  much  and  very  material  damage 
done  to  the  industrious  working  gardeners,  and  others. 

Before  we  proceed  to  the  delineation  of  the  environs,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  take  notice  of 

ST.  JOHN'S  BEDWARDINE, 

which,  although  on  the  western  side  of  the  Severn,  may  he  said 
almost  to  constitute  a part  of  Worcester,  having  obtained  its  name 
of  Bedwardine,"  from  being  allotted  to  supply  the  table  of  the 
monks  of  the  cathedral  with  bread  and  provisions ; and  though 
not  immediately  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city,  yet  so  closely 
connected,  that  on  the  Friday  before  Palm  Sunday,  the  mayor 
and  aldermen,  &c.  walk  as  a corporate  body  through  it,  attended 
by  the  sword-bearer,  &c.  that,  being  the  day  of  the  annual  fair, 
by  virtue  of  an  old  custom  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  IV. 
Though  so  near  lo  the  city,  it  has  all  the  conveniences  of  the 
most  rural  country  village,  being  situated  on  a rising  ground, 
with  a good  air  and  fine  views  ; and  its  open  airy  street,  of  which 
it  principally  consists,  has  many  good  houses,  which,  together 
with  a few  others  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  form  very  pleasing 
country  retreats  for  the  inhabitants  of  Worcester.  On  the  banks 
of  the  river  are  many  warehouses,  &c.  connected  with  the  navi- 
gation ; and  its  south-western  extremity  is  called  the  township  of 
VoL.  XV.  I Wych, 
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Wyck,  bordering  on  tliat  creek,  which  the  river  Teme  forms  at 
its  confluence  with  the  Severn.  In  the  time  of  Leland,  that  part 
on  the  western  side,  which  is  in  St.  Clement’s  parish,  was  con- 
sidered as  a suburb  to  the  city ; for  he  says,  there  is  a fayre 
suburbe  beyond  the  bridge  on  Severn,  and  the  inhabitants  there-, 
of  much  resort  to  St,  Clementes  Church  ad  pontem^”  the  village 
itself,  however,  has  a vicarage  church,  which  is  in  the  gift  of 
the  dean  and  chapter,  but  contains  no  monuments  of  any  notice, 
Tind  though  a pleasing  specimen  of  the  rural  Gothic,  is  extremely 
uncouth  and  irregular  in  its  interior  arrangements.  It  possesses, 
however,  a good  set  of  six  bells.  It  is  worthy  of  remembrance, 
that  Reginald  Bray,  who  rose  to  the  distinguished  station  of 
liord  Treasurer,  under  Henry  VII.  was  a native  of  this  village  ; 
he  seems  to  have  owed  his  rise,  partly  to  his  skill  in  architecture, 
and  partly  to  his  eminent  services  in  the  cause  of  that  monarch, 
in  his  exertions  to  dethrone  an  usurping  tyrant,  and  it  is  even 
said,  that  the  union  vvliich  took  place  between  the  heirs  of  the 
two  roses,  was  in  a great  measure  owing  to  his  politic  advice, 
and  active  exertions.  King’s  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  the 
church  at  Malvern,  and  many  other  places,  owe  much  to  his  archi- 
tectural skill. 

We  now  commence  with  the 

ENVIRONS  OF  WORCESTER, 
and  proceeding  to  the  north,  enter  the  parish  of 

Claines,  which  was  not  a separate  parish  originally,  but 
merely  a chapelry  belonging  to  St.  Helen’s  church  within  the^ 
walls,  from  which  it  was  taken  about  1218.  It  now  reaches 
into  the  Foregate  Street,  although  its  church  is  nearly  two  miles 
distant,  situated  between  tlie  Kidderminster  and  Droitwich  roads, 
among  very  fertile  meadows,  and  surrounded  by  lofty  groves; 
this  contains  a few  monuments,  but  has  nothing  else  worth  no- 
tice. That  part  which  borders  on  the  city  contains  White  La- 
dies, the  seat  of  the  late  R.  Ingram,  Esq.  and  which  formerly 
was  the  nunnery  of  Whitestone,  a priory  of  * seven  or  eight 

white 
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white  nuns,  valued  at  531.  3s.  7d.  at  the  dissolution,  and  granted 
to  Richard  Callowhill.  The  house  itself  is  of  more  modern  date, 
and  forms  a handsome  rural  residence,  though  almost  within  the 
bounds  of  the  city.  When  Charles  II.  retired  here,  after  the  un- 
fortunate battle,  he  left  his  gloves  and  garters,  * which  lono-  re- 
mained in  possession  of  the  Cookseys,  who  then  lived  there;  and, 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  the  chapel  of  the  nunnery  was 
still  standing,  and  had  some  painted  saints  at  one  end.  In  this 
parish  is  also  the  island  of 

Revere,  or  Beverye,  formed  by  the  Beverburn,  a stream 
that  flows  through  Claines  parish,  now  called  Barbon.  This  is 
supposed  to  have  signified  Beaver  brook,  as  those  animals  were 
once  natives  of  this  country.  This  island  is  remarkable  for  hav- 
ing twice  proved  an  asylum  to  the  citizens  of  Worcester;  in  the 
time  of  Hardicamite  in  1041,  as  already  related ; and  in  1637, 
during  the  time  of  a dreadful  pestilence,  mentioned  in  our  histo- 
rical sketch.  Dr.  Nash  records,  that  at  that  awful  period  the 
country  people  were  so  terrified  as  to  desert  the  city  markets,  so 
that  the  few  remaining  inhabitants  must  have  starved,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  gratuitous  and  charitable  care  of  the  gentry  in  the 
vicinity,  who  sent  them  bread  and  other  provisions.  In  this  de- 
lightful hamlet  is  the  Seat  of  the  late  Dr.  Nash,  now  on  sale,  or 
lately  disposed  of ; the  house  is  commodious  and  comfortable,  and 
nothing  can  be  pleasanter,  so  near  to  a large  city,  than  the  shrub- 
bery walks  and  terrace,  which  are  a mile  in  circuit,  so  judici- 
ously are  they  managed,  possessing  the  most  varied  and  charm- 
ing prospects  of  the  Malvern  and  Abberly  hills,  and  of  an  extent 
of  landscape  rich  in  wood,  water,  and  picturesque  scenery.  This 
venerable  clergyman  has  left  charitable  donations  to  the  poor 
of  Strensham,  Kempsey,  St.  Peter's  Worcester,  Claines  his 
parish  residence,  and  St.  Peter’s  Droitwich,  where  his  ancestors 
had  property.  The  hamlet  itself  is  considered  as  highly  salubrious, 
and  is  resorted  to  by  the  Worcestrians  both  for  health  and  plea- 
sure, and  for  cold  bathing. 

L 2 Rose 

* Stukeley’s  Itinerary. 
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Rose  Place,  « small,  but  pleasant  mansion,  lies  to  the  north- 
east of  Worcester,  of  which  city  it  has  a most  delightful  prospect, 
with  many  other  enchanting  views ; it  is  the  seat  of  Thomas 
Williams,  Esq. 

Perdiswell,  the  seat  of  J.  Wakeman,  Esq.  is  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Droitwich  road,  and  is  an  elegant  modern  edifice, 
built  of  free  stone.  It  presents  a very  pleasing  appearance  to 
the  traveller,  being  at  a sufficient  distance  from  the  road  to  have 
a good  effect ; and,  having  side  screens,  and  a back  ground  of 
luxuriant  plantations,  possesses  an  air  both  of  grandeur  and  com- 
fort. These  plantations  have  been  laid  out  with  considerable  taste, 
considering  that  the  ground  is  a dead  flat,  and  though  yet  in 
their  infancy,  they  add  much  to  the  rural  elegance  of  the  en- 
virons of  the  city.  The  gateway  is  light  and  pleasing,  and  has 
two  well  executed  medallions  of  Plenty  and  Commerce,  with 
their  appropriate  symbols,  illustrative  of  agriculture  and  naviga- 
tion. 

Blankets  is  a commodious  brick  building,  but  has  nothing 
remarkable;  it  derived  its  name  from  an  ancient  possessor. 

Tibberton  lies  to  the  east  of  the  city,  and  is  an  extensive 
parish,  in  which,  much  to  the  credit  of  its  inhabitants,  enclosures 
upon  a very  large  scale  are  now  taking  place;  the  public  and  pri- 
vate roads  throughout  which  are  designed  upon  such  a liberal 
plan,  as  must  ultimately  tend  much  to  the  advantage  of  the 
neighbourhood.  It  contains  nothing  remarkable,  but  we  must 
not  omit  two  strange  stories  preserved  by  Mr.  Fellowes,  Vicar  of 
Tibberton,  in  1718,  in  his  MS.  account  of  the  parish.  One  is  of 
a Roger  Tandy,  who  was  so  very  strong,  that,  whilst  at  Sir  John 
Pakington’s,  at  Westwood,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  he  took  up  a 
hogshead  of  beer,  and  having  drank  out  of  the  bunghole,  set  it 
down  on  the  ground  again,  by  the  mere  strength  of  his  arms, 
without  even  resting  it  on  his  knee,  or  elsewhere.  The  other 
is  a kind  of  cotemporary  story  with  the  narrator,  for  Hugh  Pes- 
eod,  commonly  called  the  little  Turk,^^  who  was  alive  in  his 
day,  declared  upon  his  oath,  that,  as  far  as  he  was  capable  of  judg- 
ing. 
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ing,  he  was  hanged  up  by  the  neck  for  half  an  hour  in  a pear-tree 
near  Tibberton,  by  Oliver  Cromwell’s  troops,  in  August,  1651, 
Being  afterwards  cut  down,  and  thrown  into  a saw-pit,  he  recover- 
ed; in  memory  of  which  he  planted  several  elm-trees  near  his  or- 
chard ! It  would  have  been  more  appropriate  indeed  to  have 
planted  a row  of  pear-trees ; but  probably  he  had  taken  a distaste 
to  them ! 

Cruckbarrow  Hill  lies  on  the  south-east  of  the  city,  and 
bears  evident  marks  of  having  been  a Roman,  and  perhaps  a 
British  station ; its  name  indeed  signifies  the  “ hill  of  burial.” 
It  has  a considerable  elevation ; its  supeidicies  is  about  six 
acres ; and  it  forms  a very  prominent  object  on  the  road  to  Per- 
shore.  A moat  is  still  in  existence,  within  which  w as  once  a manor 
house. 

Round  Hill,  a small  distance  from  this,  is  deserving  of  ob- 
servation, not  only  in  itself,  but  for  the  beauty  of  its  prospect, 
over  the  vale  of  Severn,  which  is  completely  enjoyed  from  a 
comfortable  mansion  on  its  highest  point  of  elevation. 

Spetchley,  which  lies  to  the  south-east  of  AVorcester,  had 
once  a manor-house  belonging  to  the  family  of  Berkeley,  of 
whom  was  the  famous  Judge  Berkeley,  afterwards  Sir  Robert,, 
who  inherited  it  from  his  father,  Rowland  Berkeley,  Esq.  of  Wor- 
cester, and  member  for  that  city.  To  him  it  came  from  the  fa- 
mily of  Selden,  after  having  been  the  property  of  that  great 
lawyer.  Judge  Littleton,  who  had  purchased  it  after  the  demise 
of  the  ancient  possessors  De  Spetchley.  The  old  manor-house 
was  unfortunately  burnt  down  in  the  civil  wars,  and  that  too  by 
the  royalist  troops,  although  Sir  Robert  was  known  as  a con- 
scientious royalist  himself,  having  actually  suffered  a fine  of 
20,0001.  and  been  a prisoner  for  some  months  in  the  Tower. 
When  affairs  were  arranged,  the  judge  fitted  up  the  stables  into 
a dwelling-house ; for  they  had  been  spared,  though  the  house 
was  burnt  by  one  party,  and  the  village  by  the  other.  The 
church,  which  is  in  good  preservation,  and  neatly  kept,  contains 
a monument  of  Judge  Berkeley,  consisting  of  a figure  in  judge  s 
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robes,  lying  on  an  altar- tomb : the  inscription  over  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  thirteen  armorial  shields,  and  one  large  one  over 
all. 

Those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  this  place  may  perhaps 
remember  an  amiable  character,  now  no  more,  and  whose  memory 
deserves  some  particular  notice.  We  allude  to  Mr.  Falkner,  a 
Catholic  clergyman,  who  some  years  since  was  chaplain  to  Robert 
Berkeley,  Esq.  of  Spetchley,  and  whose  life  was  an  eventful  one. 
He  was  son  to  a surgeon  of  eminence  at  Manchester,  and  was 
brought  up  in  his  father’s  profession,  and  as  a Protestant ; and 
having  shewn  a considerable  wish  to  excel  as  a medical  man,  he 
was  sent  to  the  metropolis  to  complete  his  professional  studies  at 
St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  Having  taken  lodgings  inTooley  Street, 
in  its  vicinity,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  master  of  a Guinea 
slave  ship,  who  persuaded  him  to  take  a trip,  on  his  next  voyage, 
as  his  surgeon.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  made  another  en- 
gagement for  the  same  situation  on  board  a merchant  ship  bound 
to  Cadiz,  and  thence  to  Buenos  Ayres.  During  his  stay  at  the 
latter  place,  he  fell  sick,  and  was  in  such  danger  when  the  ship 
was  ready  to  sail,  as  hot  to  be  capable  of  being  carried  on  board, 
so  that  she  sailed  without  him  ; but  the  Jesuits,  of  whom  there 
was  then  a college  at  Buenos  Ayres,  nursed  him  during  his  long 
illness,  with  the  greatest  care  and  kindest  assiduity.  Perceiving 
the  very  great  advantages  which  they  would  derive  in  their 
missions,  from  possessing  a brother  so  well  skilled  in  medicine 
and  surgery,  they  spared  no  pains  to  win  his  affection,  and  to  se- 
cure his  confidence ; and,  in  short,  they  worked  so  much  upon  his 
mind,  as  to  persuade  him  to  reside  in  their  college,  and  finally  to 
become  one  of  their  order.  He  now  entered  upon  his  ministry 
among  the  Indians,  who  inhabit  the  vast  tract  of  country  between 
the  river  La  Plata,  and  the  Streights  of  Magellan ; and  his  skill 
in  the  cure  of  diseases,  and  in  performing  chirurgical  operations, 
rendered  his  mission  successful  beyond  example.  In  those  coun- 
tries he  remained  near  forty  years,  and  acquired  much  geographi- 
cal knowledge  of  them ; being  one  of  the  persons  appointed  by 
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the  Spanish  government^  to  make  a survey  of  all  the  coasts  be- 
tween the  Brazils  and  the  Terra  del  Fuego,  Falkland's  Islands, 
&c.  but  when  the  Society  of  Jesuits  was  dissolved,  he  was  sent 
back  to  Spain,  and  shortly  after  proceeded  to  his  native  country. 
Here,  however,  the  long  space  of  forty  years  had  so  deprived 
him  of  friends  and  connections,  that  he  cheerfully  domesticated 
himself  at  Spetchley,  being  induced  thereto  by  his  friendship  for 
Mr.  Berkeley,  a Catholic  gentleman  of  distinguished  knowledge, 
<af  large  fortune,  and  of  most  respectable  character.  At  Spetch- 
ley he  wrote  an  account  of  Patagonia,  which  has  been  published, 
with  a map  corrected  by  his  own  observations.  He  possessed  a 
very  acute  mind,  a general  knowledge,  and,  above  all,  a most  re- 
tentive memory.  Of  his  medical  experience  and  practice,  some 
of  the  most  intelligent  physicians  of  that  day  have  spoken  in 
the  highest  terms  of  commendation.  His  maimers,  as  may  well 
be  supposed  from  the  tenor  of  his  life,  were  at  once  singular 
and  inoffensive ; and  he  retained  somewliat  of  his  Indian  haliits 
unto  the  very  last.  He  died  some  time  about  the  year  1781. 

Churchill,  near  Spetchley,  is  a sweet  little  village,  and  bid 
fair  once  to  have  rivalled  Tunbridge,  from  tlie  efficacy  of  a miiie- 
Tal  water  which  it  possesses.  Unfortunately  for  it,  however,  the 
vicinity  of  Tunbridge  to  the  metropolis  made  it  fasliionable,  whilst 
the  roads  were  had ; and  when  they  became  good,  the  rising  fame 
of  Mahern  tended  much  to  eclipse  it. 

White  Lady  Aston  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  only  remark- 
able for  two  points  of  its  history.  'Twas  here,  in  the  old  manor- 
house,  then  the  property  of  Mr.  Symonds,  a great  favourite  of 
the  Protector,  that  Oliver  had  his  head-quarters  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Worcester.  In  this  parish  also  is  an  estate,  which 
coming  in  1708  by  an  unfortunate  event  to  Bishop  Lloyd,  he  was 
so  unwilling  that  himself  or  family  should  derive  any  benefit  from 
it,  (having  fallen  out  of  lease  by  the  execution  of  its  heir  for  an 
atrocious  murder,)  that  he  lodged  it  in  trustees  for  the  endowment 
•of  two  schools  for  boys  and  girls  in  Worcester,  to  the  number  of 
iiwenty-four  from  the  different  parishes, 
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Stoughton  also  in  this  neighbourhood,  though  possessing  no- 
thing particularly  worthy  of  topographical  description,  will  always 
be  memorable  as  the  birth-place  of  one  who  had  the  happy  talent  of 
uniting  divinity  with  philosophy,  and  of  rendering  them  mutually 
illustrative.  This  was  Dr.  William  Derham,  a most  excellent 
Christian,  philosopher,  and  divine,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth,  and  beginning  of  the  eighteenth,  centuries.  He  was 
educated  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge ; and  having  finished  his 
studies,  took  holy  orders,  and  became  successively  chaplain  to  the 
Dowager  Lady  Grey  de  Werke,  Vicar  of  Wargrove  in  Berkshire, 
Rector  of  Upminster  in  Essex,  Chaplain  to  King  George  II,  whilst 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Canon  of  Windsor.  He  was  also  chosen  an 
early  member  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  became  one  of  the  most 
useful,  and  most  industrious,  ofthat  learned  body,  having  enriched 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  with  many  very  curious  and  valuable 
pieces.  But  his  principal  performances,  and  those  which  have 
most  justly  immortalized  his  memory,  were  his  Physico  and  Astro- 
Theology  ; the  former  of  which  appeared  in  1713,  and  the  latter 
in  the  following  year.  Having  long  employed  the  greatest  part 
of  his  life  in  studying  and  displaying  the  works  of  nature,  and 
goodness  of  God,  and  thus  promoting  the  interests  of  piety  and 
virtue,  he  resigned  this  world  for  a better,  in  his  79th  year  in 
173f>.* 

Kemsey  stands  due  south  of  Worcester  on  the  high  road  to 
Gloucester,  and  about  three  miles  distant,  near  to  the  Severn.f 
Here  was  formerly  a monastery,  as  far  back  as  799,  at  which  time 
it  flourished  under  its  Abbot  Balthum ; but,  within  less  than  half 
?<,  century  afterwards,  it  was  united  to  the  church  of  Worcester. 
This  place  seems  indeed,  in  early  times,  to  have  been  of  great 
conse<pence;  for  Henry  II.  held  his  court  here,  and  was  attended 
by  the  principal  nobility  and  bishops  of  the  kingdom.  In  1265, 
Simon  de  Montfort,  and  his  unfortunate  prisoner  Henry  III.  w'ere 
for  some  time  here,  and  lay  at  the  bishop’s  palace ; this  was  just 
before  the  battle  of  Evesham.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  also,  that 

‘‘  Willyam 
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Willyam  Canynge^"  so  well  known  through  the  forgeries  of  the 
unhappy  Chatterton,  and  who  was  five  times  Mayor  of  Bristol, 
was  afterwards  Dean  of  Westbury,  and  had  for  his  benefit,  or  ra- 
ther at  his  request,  the  rectory  of  Kemsey  appropriated  to  that 
college,  on  his  declaration  that  the  revenues  of  the  church  were 
not  sufiicient  to  support  the  burthens  imposed . on  them.  He  is 
said  to  have  been  ordained  a priest  to  avoid  a marriage  proposed 
by  King  Edward  IV.  between  him  and  a lady  of  the  Widvile  fami- 
ly, relatives  of  his  queen. 

Kemsey  itself  is  a very  handsome  village,  and  is  rapidly  in- 
creasing, from  the  villas  of  many  families  of  small  fortune,  and 
being  also  the  thoroughfare  between  Bristol  and  Worcester.  It  has 
several  very  neat  inns,  and  the  roads,  &c.  are  kept  in  good  order. 
It  has  also  several  academies  for  youth  of  both  sexes,  placed  in  airy 
healthful  situations ; and  its  church,  though  not  ancient,  nor 
containing  any  monuments  of  particular  note,  is  yet  sufficiently 
comfortable  and  commodious.  The  Antiquarian  Tourist  will  be 
interested  by  the  investigation  of  an  ancient  camp  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, near  to  the  church,  which  has  been  generally  supposed 
to  be  Roman ; but  some,  under  an  idea  that  the  Romans  had  never 
established  themselves  in  this  county,  are  of  opinion  that  it  is 
Saxon  or  Danish  : its  ruins  shew  it  to  have  been  of  considerable 
strength.  The  botanist  also  will  meet  with  much  to  amuse,  par- 
ticularly the  burnet-rose,  rosa  spinosissima,  which  grows  wild 
in  great  profusion  in  the  hedges,  and  possesses  the  most  beautiful 
foliage. 

This  parish  includes  Stoulton  Chapelry,  (or  Stoughton)  in 
which  building  are  several  handsome  monuments  of  the  Vincent 
family,  evidently  Protestants,  being  barristers  and  benchers  of 
Grays  Inn,  and  all  setup  about  the  early  part  of  last  centur}'^; 
but  with  the  curious  notification  on  each  of  pray  for  his  soul 
How  comes  this  in  a Protestant  church  ? 

The  principal  seats  here,  are  of  General  Ellis  and  of  Mr.  Ba- 
ker ; but  they  require  not  any  particular  description. 

PowicK  lies  more  to  the  south-west  of  Worcester,  and  is  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Severn,  in  the  high  road  to  Malvern. 

Between 
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Between  this  and  Worcester,  the  country  is  a dead  flat,  but  begins 
here  to  rise,  the  church,  which  is  very  ancient,  standing  on  a very 
high  hill,  and  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  of  the  vale  of 
Severn,  and  also  of  Teme,  which  river  falls  into  Severn  in  this 
neighbourhood,  after  flowing  through  the  ancient  bridge  of  Pow- 
ick.  The  battle  fought  here  during  the  civil  wars  in  1642,  was 
somewhat  nearer  to  Worcester  than  to  Po wick-bridge,  and  the 
principal  brunt  of  it,  was  on  a rising  ground  between  the  bridge, 
and  that  field  which  is  now  converted  into  a cherry  orchard.  The 
church  stands  so  conspicuously  as  to  demand  attention,  and  is  in 
a pleasing  Gothic  style,  but  contains  no  ancient  monuments,  as 
the  family  formerly  possessing  it  (the  Beauchamps  of  Powick) 
were  interred  in  the  cathedral.  From  the  gentle  undulations  of 
ground,  around  the  church,  the  builders  of  the  different  villas 
have  been  enabled  to  chuse  situations  affording  the  most  pleasing 
prospects ; and  the  village  contains  many  genteel  families,  whose 
well  ordered  residences  and  grounds  give  it  an  air  of  great  ele- 
gance. The  visitor  to  Malvern  will  be  pleased  in  passing  through 
it,  wnth  a seat  on  the  right  hand,  formerly  Mr.  Russels,  but  now 
we  believe  of  Mr.  Domville. 

Of  Eleazar  Jackson,  incumbent  of  this  place,  during  the  civil 
wars,  has  been  recorded  the  following  ecclesiastical  pun.  Being 
much  pressed  to  take  the  solemn  league  and  covenant,  he  desired 
until  the  next  morning  to  consider  of  it.  When  the  morning 
eame,  being  applied  to,  he  said  he  had  a great  loss  the  preceding 
night;  that  having  read  the  solemn  league,  &c.  before  he  went  to 
bed,  he  left  it  upon  his  table ; that  some  rogues  broke  in  and  stole 
all  his  plate,  and  most  of  his  goods ; but  that  rogues  as  they 
were,  they  had  notdaken  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  and 
therefore  he  must  beg  to  be  excused.  About  one  mile  and  a half 
from  this  village,  is  Beauchamp’s  Court,  once  the  residence  of 
ihe  ancient  family  of  Beauchamp,  of  Powick,  now  represented  by 
the  noble  family  of  Lygon.  It  is  now,  however,  nothing  more 
than  a farm-house,  one  wing  of  the  original  plan  being  the  only 
part  ever  finished  of  the  present  building. 
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Hallow  Villagers  about  one  mile  and  abalf  north-west  from 
Worcester,  on  the  hank  of  Severn,  and  to  the  right  of  the  Ten- 
bury  road.  It  stands  on  a fine  salubrious  eminence  gradually 
rising  from  the  river,  and  the  Villa  of  Hallow  is  happily  situated 
on  the  most  commanding  part  of  that  eminence.  To  describe  the 
richness  of  the  surrounding  scenery  is  impossible,  enlivened  as  it 
is  by  the  moving  picture  on  the  river,  wafting  all  the  comforts  and 
luxuries  of  foreign  climes  to  the  interior  of  our  fertile  plains,  and, 
in  return,  transporting  their  produce,  and  giving  employment  to 
the  active  arm  of  honest  industry.  The  Cotswould  and  Bredon 
hills,  in  front,  fade  into  the  distance,  whilst  their  bright  purple 
gives  a bold  relief  to  the  Gothic  turrets  of  the  cathedral,  and  the 
elegant  spires  of  the  various  churches.  To  the  north-east,  the 
view  extends  into  Warwickshire  ; and  from  the  back  of  the  house, 
Clee  and  Clent  raise  their  heads  in  majesty  : but  the  most  plea- 
sant prospect  is  down  the  vale  of  Severn,  backed  to  the  right  by 
Malvern’s  distant  hills.  Though  the  house  had  been  for  a long 
time  untenanted,  yet  the  pleasure  grounds  which  had  originally 
been  well  disposed,  are  still  kept  in  excellent  order,  and  the  plan- 
tations, now  arrived  at  maturity,  are  judiciously  intersected  with 
breaks,  which,  from  all  sides,  direct  the  eye  to  the  most  picturesque 
points  of  view.  The  grounds  have  long  been  famous  for  possess- 
ing a purgative  chalybeate  spring,  which,  though  never  much  in 
fashion,  has  yet  been  of  considerable  service  to  many  individuals; 
but  as  it  is  not  superior  in  efficacy  to  the  waters  of  Cheltenham, 
though  of  the  same  qualities,  it  is  not  now  likely  to  attract  atten- 
tion, particularly  being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  resorts  alrea- 
dy established. 

Thorngrove  is  about  one  mile  further;  it  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  William  Cross,  Esq. ; afterwards  the  property  of  Mr. 
Lamotte ; and  has  lately  been  purchased  by  Monsieur  Lucien 
Buonaparte:  thus  exhibiting  a silent,  yet  impressive  lesson  to 
mankind,  in  affording  a peaceful  and  secure  asylum  to  the  brother 
of  him  who  affects  to  rule  the  universe  ; of  him  who  vainly  threa- 
tens destruction  to  that  small  spot,  where  alone  liberty  reigns, 

and 
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and  which  alone  could  give  security  even  to  the  brother  of  the 
usurper.  Events,  thus  passing  before  our  eyes,  are  seldom  consi- 
dered of  any  curious  importance ; but  the  page  of  future  history 
will  astonish  succeeding  generations  in  recording  these  particu- 
lars ; and  mankind  will  scarcely  believe  that  the  brother  of  the 
Emperor  of  France,  the  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  a whole  continent, 
should  yet  seek  protection  from  those  whom  that  emperor  in  his 
vain  glory  had  sworn  to  destroy  ; should  there  seek  comfort  in  an 
English  villa,  whilst  half  the  palaces,  and  half  the  thrones,  of 
Europe  awaited  his  choice.  Nor  is  it  less  curious  in  looking  over 
the  list  of  game  certificates  for  the  last  year,  to  see  the  name  of 
Monsieur  Lucien  Buonaparte  amongst  the  number ; one  brother 
thus  licensed  to  shoot  upon  the  land,  whilst  we  refuse  permission 
to  the  other  to  Jire  upon  the  sea. 

The  house  itself,  wliich  is  in  a very  pleasing,  yet  plain  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, stands  upon  an  eminence,  to  the  left  of,  and  at  some  dis- 
tance from,  the  high-road  ; its  white  front  well  contrasting  with 
the  extensive  lawn  and  serpentine  lake,  relieved  on  each  side 
by  screens  of  young  plantations,  and  backed  by  the  Abberley 
hills. 

CoTERiDGE  is  a pleasing  village  romantically  situated  on  the 
banks  of  Teme,  about  three  miles  west  of  Worcester.  The  vil- 
lage itself  is  but  small;  but  few  spots  can  exceed  in  beauty  the 
Mansion-house,  the  seat  of  Rowland  Berkeley,  Esq.  which  is  a 
modern  building  upon  the  ancient  site.  This  is  the  same  family 
whom  we  have  noticed  under  the  head  of  Spetchley,  to  whom  it  came 
from  the  family  of  Brace,  now  represented  by  Lygon ; the  first  Berke- 
ley possessor  was  William,  and  his  son  Thomas  having  died  in 
Greece  whilst  in  a diplomatic  capacity,  along  with  the  English 
Ambassador  to  the  Turkish  court,  this  estate  was  left  to  a second 
daughter,  whose  representative  we  believe  is  the  present  possessor. 
Though  the  building  is  modern,  with  a light  and  airy  elevation, 
yet  it  assimilates  notwithstanding  with  the  scenery  around  it, 
which  is  all  laid  out  (the  home  scenery  at  least)  in  the  antique 
style.  The  avenue,  nearly  a mile  long,  is  formed  of  majestic 
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trees,  which,  when  in  summer’s  luxuriant  foliage,  give  an  air  of 
grandeur  to  the  approach  : whilst  the  picturesque  meanders  of 
the  Teme  between  its  swelling  knolls,  and  abruptly  broken  banks, 
present  a scene  of  high  interest  and  delight. 

Leigh  Parish  close  to  it,  but  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  ri- 
ver, affords  little  worthy  of  notice,  except  the  church,  which  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Edburga,  and  must  not  be  slightly  passed  over. 
The  Devereux  family  were  formerly  great  landholders  here,  and 
Sir  Walter  Devereux  repaired  the  cieling  of  the  chancel,  which 
represented  the  firmament  with  the  moon  and  stars,  and  this  mot- 
to— “ the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  firmament 
sheweth  forth  his  handy  work” — but  by  some  strange  mistake  o^ 
the  painter,  the  arms  of  St.  Walter  were  also  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  firmament ! The  church  contains  many  curious  monuments 
of  the  families  of  Devereux,  Cottes,  &c.  This  parish  extends  r 
long  way  to  the  westward  of  the  church,  and  the  Mansion-house 
of  Cowleigh,  is  said  to  divide  the  counties  of  Worcester  and 
Hereford,  where,  said  Mr.  Habingdon,  " the  springs  descending 
from  above,  delight  the  senses ; a seat  for  the  muses,  but  better 
for  devotion ; for  lifted  up  on  high,  if  you  look  one  way,  you  see 
nothing  but  the  hills  and  the  heavens  ; if  the  other,  you  behold 
a vast  prospect  of  this  perishing  world,  which  every  instant  con- 
sumeth.”  It  now  belongs  to  Edmund  Lechmere,  Esq. 

Having  thus  examined  the  immediate  environs  of  the  city,  we 
shall  proceed  in  a north-east  direction  to 

HALF-SHIRE  HUNDRED, 
which  consists  of  two  divisions. 

The  Upper  contains  Bromsgrove,  Coftoii  Hacket,  part  of 
Crowle,  Dodderhill,  Doverdale,  Droitwich,  Elmbridge,  Fecken- 
ham,  Hadsor,  Hampton  Lovet,  Kington,  Kingsnorton,  North- 
field,  Sal  warp,  Tardebig,  and  Upton  Warin. 

The  Lower  contains  Bellbroiighton,  Chaddesley  Corbet, 
Churchhill,  Cradley,  Dudley,  Elmley  Lovet,  Frankley,  Hagley, 
Kidderminster  Borough  and  ForeigTi,  Kingsford,  Ludley,  Upper 
9 Mitton, 
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Mitton,  Pedmore,  Rushock,  Stour,  Old  Swindford,  Stourbridge, 
and  Warley  Wigorn. 

The  first  place  which  presents  itself  is 
OROITWICH, 

which  lies  about  six  miles  from  Worcester,  and  is  a small  straggling 
dirty  looking  town  on  the  banks  of  tlie  Salwarpe,  in  a low  situation 
surrounded  by  small  eminences.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  SalincE  of  the  Romans ; and  no  doubt,  was  a populous  town  in 
the  time  of  Yv^illiam  the  Conqueror,  though  by  the  returns  of  1801, 
it  appears  to  have  only  139  houses,  and  a population  of  1840  per- 
sons, chiefly  employed  in  the  salt-works.  The  subsequent  mo- 
narchs  had  much  property  here,  but  King  John  granted  it  in  fee 
farm  to  the  burgesses  for  an  annual  rent  of  1001.  bestowing  on 
them  all  privileges  of  toll,  and  exempting  them  from  tolls  and  the 
performance  of  suit  and  service,  &c. 

The  name  has  been  supposed  to  come  from  Vicus,  a street  or 
village, — from  the  Saxon  wic,  a mansion— or  from  wye,  boly,  the 
northern  nations  attributing  great  sacredness  to  waters  naturally 
impregnated  with  salt.  The  addition  of  droit,  is  said  by  Camden 
to  be  synonymous  to  legal,^’  and  to  be  also  allusive  to  those 
pits  which  were  kept  open  by  the  royal  grant,  when  several  of  a 
weaker  quality  were  stopped;  he  adds  that  this  adjunct  is  not  old- 
er than  the  time  of  Edward  III.  and  was  not  in  general  use,  until 
the  reign  of  Mary.  The  town  of  Droitwich  has  always  been 
remarkable  for  its  loyalty  through  the  pages  of  history ; in  its 
early  times,  it  was  indeed  a royal  town.  In  the  civil  wars,  the 
burgesses  signalized  themselves  much  by  their  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  their  monarch,  who  sent  them  a letter  of  thanks,  which 
they  for  a long  time  preserved.  Charles,  also  made  this  his  head- 
quarters in  1645,  when  his  army  besieged  the  rebels  in  Hawkesley 
House,  on  the  north-side  of  Bromsgrove  Lickey.  Even  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  this  town  must  have  been  in  some  measure 
larger,  though  perhaps  not  superior,  to  what  it  is  now.  Leland 
says. 
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From  Worcester  I rode  to  theWich  by  enclosed  ground,  bav- 
in ge  meetly  good  corn,  sufficient  wood,  and  good  pasture,  about 
six  miles.  The  beauty  of  the  town  in  a manner  standith  of  one 
street.  Yet  there  be  many  lanes  besides.  There  is  a meane 
church  in  the  chiefe  street,  and  there  is  once  a week  a meetly  cele- 
\brate  market.  The  town  itself  is  somewhat  foule  and  dirtye 
(when  any  raine  falleth)  with  much  carriage  through  the  streets, 
being  over  ill  paved,  or  not  paved.  I asked  a saulter  how  many 
furnaces  they  had  in  all  the  3 springes,  he  numbered  them  at  J8 
score,  that  is  360,  saying  that  every  one  of  them  payed  yearly  to 
tlie  kinge  6s.  8d.  The  people  that  be  about  the  furnaces  be  very 
ill  coloured.’^  This  description  might  indeed  answer  for  the  pre- 
sent day,  and  a stranger  might  suppose  that  the  pavement  had 
not  been  repaired  since  the  days  of  Leland.  The  market  of  which 
he  speaks,  was  then  held  near  the  George  Inn,  which  is  the  house 
alluded  to  by  the  saiijie  writer,  where  he  says,  going  out  of  the 
lowness  end,  I saw  a fayre  and  tymbre  house,  longing  to  Mr. 
Newport.”  Since  that  time,  however,  a market-house  was  built  of 
timber  in  the  year  1628.  It  stands  in  the  street  leading  to  the 
canal,  and  is  at  present  in  rather  a ruinous  state.  Friday  is  the 
market  day,  and  tlie  fairs  are  held  on  the  28th  of  October,  and 
21st  of  December,  for  linen  cloth  and  hats.  The  church  in  the 
town  is  very  old,  and  seems  going  to  decay ; and  there  was  for- 
merly dependant  upon  this  church  of  St.  Peter,  a chapel  erected 
on  the  bridge,  through  the  middle  of  which,  passed  the  high  road 
leading  to  Bromsgrove,  so  that  in  an  old  MS.*  in  the  British 
Museum,  it  is  said  that  the  cart-way  lay  through  the  church. 
In  fact,  the  reading  desk  and  pulpit  were  on  one  side  of  the 
road,  whilst  the  congregation  sat  on  the  other  ; but  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  turnpike  obtained  leave  from  the  Patron  and  Incum- 
bent of  St.  Peter’s,  to  remove  it,  on  condition  of  their  building 
a new  one  near  it.  This  they  did,  but  it  is  now  in  ruins.  There 
is  another  church,  on  the  cliff  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  over- 
looking the  town. 

There 
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There  is  a part  of  the  town  called  Duderhill,  which  in  Willis 
is  mistakenly  called  Doddeshall ; here  was  once  a free  chapel  or 
hospital,  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  under  the  priory  of  Worcester, 
and  containing  a master  and  some  poor  brethren.  There  was  also 
a house  of  friars,  heremites  of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine  founded 
by  the  Beauchamps,  Earls  of  Warwick. 

But  Droitwich  is  most  remarkable  for  its  Salt-works,  which 
are  as  old  as  the  year  816.  At  the  Domesday  Survey,  shares  of 
them  were  annexed  to  estates  in  the  county,  at  the  distance  even  of 
fifteen  miles,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  wood  which  those  es- 
tates afforded,  as  coals  were  then  unknown  as  an  article  of  fuel : 
and  sometimes  the  wood  was  paid  for  in  salt.  The  principal  pits, 
indeed,  belonged  to  the  crown,  and  from  the  grant  of  King 
John  of  his  pits  to  the  burgesses,  until  the  year  1689,  the  great 
proportion  was  monopolized  by  those  grantees,  whose  pits  in  Up- 
wich  and  NetherWich,  gave  them  a very  large  annual  income. 
About  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  however,  a Mr.  Stey- 
nor,  a bold  speculator,  and  well  versed  in  the  laws  respecting 
landed  property,  determined  to  break  through  a system  which  he 
considered  as  unfounded  either  in  equity  or  in  reason,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly sunk  some  pits  in  his  own  ground.  For  this  infringe- 
ment of  chartered  rights,  the  corporation  immediately  commenced 
an  action ; their  exclusive  right,  however,  was  set  aside,  and  a 
verdict  recorded,  which  stated  that  all  pereons  in  possession  of 
landed  property,  not  within  the  limits  of  the  royal  gi-ant,  had  a 
legal  right  to  sink  pits,  and  to  manufacture  salt  for  their  own  pro- 
fit, without  loss  or  hindrance.  Mr.  Steynor,  here  spoken  of,  in 
this  more  fortunate  period  of  his  life,  resided  in  the  western  skirts 
of  the  town,  in  a house  which  has  the  wreathed  and  ornamented 
chimnies  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a court-yard  be- 
fore it,  and  which  appears  now  to  be  turned  into  a farm-house ; 
but  he  soon  after  shared  the  fate  of  most  projectors,  being  ruined 
by  lawsuits;  and  though  the  champion  of  public  rights,  was  yet, 
after  spending  a large  estate,  obliged  to  depend  upon  parochial 
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allowance  for  a subsistence  ; and  his  daughter  was  in  1777,  a pau» 
per  of  Claines  parish. 

In  consequence  of  the  beforeinentioned  verdict,  however,  a great 
change  took  place  in  Droitwich ; for  the  value  of  the  chartered 
pits  diminished  so  rapidly,  that  in  1725,  they  were  worth  no- 
thing, in  consequence  also  of  a discovery  of  Sir  Richard  Lane,  who 
having  bored  through  the  stratum  of  gypsum,  or  alabaster,  which 
had  hitherto  formed  the  floor  of  the  springs,  was  enabled  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  brine  to  any  necessary  proportion.  It  is 
necessary  to  premise,  that  the  great  substratum  of  the  vicinity  of 
Droitwich  seems  to  be  a salt  rock,  which  usually  lies  from  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  feet  below  the  level ; on  boring 
in  any  part,  the  salt  springs  are  met  with  about  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet  below  the  surface;  the  borer  must  then  pass  through 
about  one  hundred  and  thirty  feet  of  gypsum,  when  the  brine  river 
of  about  twenty-two  inches  in  depth  is  met  with,  after  which,  is 
a bed  of  salt  rock  hitherto  unexplored.*  Sir  Richard  had  no 
sooner  completed  his  perforation,  than  a stream  of  strong  brine 
boiled  up  so  suddenly,  and  with  such  a prodigious  force,  as  to 
drown  the  workmen  at  the  bottom  of  the  pit ; and  his  success  was 
so  complete,  that  the  proprietors  of  the  neighbouring  lands  pursu- 
ed the  same  method,  producing  in  a very  short  time  a much  great- 
er quantity  of  the  brine  than  could  possibly  be  consumed  in  the 
manufacture.  This  has  undoubtedly  increased  the  quantity  pre- 
pared for  sale,  and  of  course  given  more  employ  to  the  industrious ; 
yet  it  is  still  to  be  lamented,  that  it  was  attended  with  the  total 
destruction  of  the  old  pits,  and  consequently  with  the  utter  ruin  of 
many  families,  and  several  charities  also,  which  had  their  income 
secured  under  the  charter. 

Now,  any  person  who  has  land  in  this  district,  may  sink  a pit, 
at  the  very  moderate  expense  of  fifty  or  sixty  pounds  sterling, 

VoL.  XV.  M which 

* In  a search  for  this  brine  river  made  a few  years  ago,  the  miners  pa:.sed 
through  four  fees  of  mould,  thirty -two  of  marl,  forty  of  gypsum,  a brine 
j.iver  of  twenty-two  indies,  and  seventy-five  feet  ot  gypsum  in  another  strs- 
turn,  after  which  they  came  to  the  salt  rock. 
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which  will  afford  him  brine  enough  to  supply  the  whole  demand;  ! 

but  even  this  expense  is  unnecessary,  as  for  four  or  five  pounds  i 

per  annum,  he  may  take  as  much  brine  as  he  pleases  from  any  of  | 

the  pits  already  sunk.  The  great  expense,  indeed,  is  the  manufac-  i 

ture;  but  the  process  is  simple,  being  nothing  more  than  putting  | 

a little  common  water  at  first  in  the  pans  to  prevent  the  brine  from  ' | 

burning  to  the  bottom  ; then  filling  tlie  pan  with  brine,  and  throw- 
ing in  a small  piece  of  resin  about  the  size  of  a pea,  in  order  to  has-  i 
ten  the  granulation.  The  salt,  when  boiling,  forms  its  crystalliza- 
tions on  the  surface  ; these  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  from  thence  are 
laded  into  baskets,  permitted  for  some  time  to  drain,  and  then  put 
into  stoves  to  harden  the  salt  for  use.  Many  experiments  have  been 
tried  by  chemists  on  this  brine ; the  most  useful  perhaps,  and  the 
most  simple,  were  those  tried  by  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Worcester,  who 
ascertained  that  a bottle  filledwith  brine,  contained  one  pound,  eleven 
ounces  and  a quarter  of  water,  which,  exposed  to  a heat  of  70®,  left  a l 

residuum  of  six  ounces  of  salt;  whilst  the  same  quantity  of  fresh  j 

water  only  weighed  one  pound,  seven  ounces,  and  one  quarter. 

More  nicely  conducted  experiments,  however,  have  shewn  that 
this  brine,  like  ail  others,  contains  several  substances  besides  the 
Culinary  Salt,  or  muriate  of  soda  according  to  modern  chemistry  : 
these  are  in  general  sulphate  of  soda,  and  of  magnesia,  together 
with  a muriate  of  lime,  the  latter  of  which,  if  not  carefully  ex- 
tracted in  the  manufacture,  is  very  liable  to  absorb  moisture  from 
the  atmosphere.  The  two  former  are  Glauber  and  Epsom  Salts, 
and  require  no  specific  investigation  here.  Though  England  pos- 
sesses many  salt  springs,  there  are  none  of  equal  strength  with  those 
of  Droitwich  ; these  latter  holding  in  solution  about  one-fourth  of 
salt,  w hilst  the  others,  even  when  most  strongly  impregnated,  do 
not  yield  more  in  general  than  one-ninth.  With  such  a constant 
transport  of  the  manufactured  article,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
many  attempts  have  been  made  to  diminish  the  expense  of  car- 
riage ; of  course  it  had  long  been  a desirable  object  with  those 
connected  with  the  place,  to  open  a communication  with  the  Se- 
vern by  water.  As  early  as  1655,  two  speculators  undertook  to 
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render  the  river  Salwarpe  navigable  for  the  sum  of  7501. ; this, 
however,  failed : after  the  restoration.  Lord  W indsor,  whose  es- 
tates lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  proposed  to  make  it  navigable  by 
means  of  six  locks,  but  that  plan  also  was  soon  laid  aside.  No- 
thing afterwards  was  undertaken  until  1755,  when  a Mr.  Baker, 
a druggist  in  the  metropolis,  revived  an  old  project  of  conveying 
the  brine  by  means  of  pipes  to  Hawford,  on  the  Severn’s  banks ; 
but  the  scheme  had  too  many  interested  in  its  opposition,  had  it( 
even  been  practicable.  It  was  then  left  to  that  self-taught  genius, 
Brindley,  to  give  in  a plan  and  estimate  of  a canal,  five  miles  and 
a half  in  length,  which  he  calculated  might  be  executed  for 
13,3631.:  this  was  sanctioned  by  Parliament  in  1768,  and  the 
canal  was  finished  in  1771,  but  at  an  expense  of  25,0001.  which, 
indeed,  is  moderate,  when  we  consider  how  well  the  canal  pays. 
In  this  canal,  which  has  six  locks,  the  whole  fall  is  sixty  feet; 
in  the  proportion  of  one  foot  in  the  first  three  miles,  and  of  fifty- 
eight  feet  six  inches  in  the  last  two  miles.  It  admits  vessels  of 
sixty  tons  : coals  and  salt  are  the  principal  articles  of  carriage ; 
and  as  far  back  as  1782,  it  paid  16001.  per  annum. 

Droitwich  has  not  been  very  rich  in  biography;  we  can  find 
but  one  remarkable  person  in  the  annals  of  the  town,  but  then  he 
was  a saint ! This  was  Richard  de  Rurford,  born  here,  and  who 
Studied  at  Oxford,  Paris,  and  Boulogne.  He  was  chancellor  to 
Thomas  a Becket,  and  afterwards  chancellor  of  Oxford,  and  bishop 
of  Chichester ; and  was  a man  of  such  extraordinarj'^  learning  in 
those  times,  of  such  integrity,  such  an  eloquent  preacher,  and  so 
eminent  for  his  good  life,  that  after  his  death  he  was  canonized 
by  Pope  Urban  HI,  in  1262.  The  salt  springs  having  failed 
during  his  life  time,  it  was  said  that  his  prayers  had  miracu- 
lously restored  them,  which  induced  the  Salters  to  institute  a 
festival  at  the  springs  in  honour  of  him ; but  with  respect  to  this. 
Fuller  observes,*  as  for  the  report  that  the  wiches,  or  salt-pits, 
in  this  county  were  miraculously  preserved  by  the  prayers  of  this 
holy  man,  their  unsavoury  lie  hath  not  a grain  of  probability  to 
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season  it,  it  appearing  by  ancient  authors  that  salt  water  flowed 
there  time  out  of  mind,  before  sweet  milk  was  given  by  either 
mother  or  nurse  to  this  Saint  Richard  V*  The 

CORPORATION 

of  this  town  consists  of  two  bailiffs,  and  an  indefinite  number  of 
burgesses  of  the  salt  springs,  who  do  not  amount  at  present  to 
more  than  fifteen,  though  they  have  been  forty  in  number.  Droit- 
wich  first  sent  members  to  Parliament  in  the  28d  of  Edward  I. 
which,  however,  was  soon  after  discontinued  until  1554 : and  their 
present  charter  was  acquired  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  when  the 
bailiffs  and  burgesses,  recorder,  town  clerk,  &c.  were  erected  into 
a corporation,  and  the  power  given  to  them  of  enacting  such  bye- 
laws for  their  own  government,  as  should  not  interfere  with  the 
law  of  the  land. 

The  freedom  of  this  borough  may,  or  rather  might,  be  gained 
several  ways ; and  it  is  not  a little  curious  that  any  woman  who 
is  born  or  adopted  a burgess,  may  divest  herself  of  it,  and  give  it 
to  her  husband  ; but  there  seems  no  probability  at  present  of  this 
right  being  called  into  any  active  exercise.  The  Foleys  and 
Winningtons  have  for  some  years  been  the  representatives. 

H ANBURY  Hall,  now  the  residence  of  John  Philips,  Esq.  is 
a very  spacious  mansion,  erected  by  Mr.  Vernon,  a barrister,  and 
representative  of  one  branch  of  that  ancient  family  about  the  year 
1710.  It  is  completely  in  the  style  of  that  period,  consisting  of 
a centre  and  two  wings ; and  as  the  window  tax  was  then  un- 
known, it  contains  an  immense  number  of  windows  and  doors, 
owing  to  the  number  and  smallness  of  the  various  apartments. 
According  to  the  style  then  in  vogue,  it  has  numerous  closets; 
arched  cellars;  large  and  extensive  stables;  but  unfortunately  the 
offices  are  in  full  vi^w  of  the  house.  lake  the  houses  of  that  age, 
the  hall  and  staircase  are  painted  with  allegories,  mythology,  &c. 
and  by  an  artist  no  less  famous  than  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  of 
whose  politics,  as  well  as  those  of  the  master  of  the  house,  we 
may  judge  by  his  having  introduced  Sacheverell  carried  away  by 
furies.  There  are  several  pictures ; and  there  was  a famous  one 
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«f  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  drawn  from  the  life,  for  Bishop  Ro- 
binson. The  house,  indeed,  contains  every  thing  to  make  it 
comfortable,  though  old  fashioned,  for  a private  gentleman ; and 
is  surrounded  by  a well  wooded  park  of  130  acres,  in  which  there 
are  many  breaks  leading  to  pleasing  prospects. 

The  parish  is  but  small,  and  has  a small  church,  which  stands 
on  a hill  a little  to  the  eastward  of  the  hall,  from  which  there  is 
a prospect  well  worth  viewing.  The  church  itself  is  a conspi- 
cuous object,  standing  on  such  an  eminence  that  it  is  necessary 
to  ascend  180  steps  from  the  parsonage- house.  In  it  there  is  a 
handsome  monument  of  Counsellor  Vernon,  the  builder  of  the 
hall,  whose  heiress,  in  1780,  married  into  the  noble  family  of 
Exeter.  He  is  represented  reclining,  in  his  robes,  with  Justice 
and  Law  on  each  side.  There  is  another  elegant  pyramidal  one 
to  Bowater  Vernon,  Esq  : the  figure  is  fine,  and  in  the  attitude  of 
study  ; but  by  a strange  incongruity,  the  upper  half  is  partly  in 
Roman  costume,  w^hiist  the  lower  is  in  breeches  and  slippers. 
The  monument  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Vernon,  Esq.  who 
died  in  1771,  has  an  elegant  figure  leaning  on  the  urn;  the  ex- 
pression is  fine,  and  all  the  attitude  easy,  except  the  right  arm, 
which  is  drawn  rather  too  far  forward. 

Feckenham  lies  a little  to  the  eastward  t it  belonged  once  to 
the  Culpeppers,  and  then  to  the  Hanburys.  The  church,  dedi- 
cated to  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  a very  neat  building,  and  con- 
tains many  curious  monuments.  The  iron  trade  has  spread  thus 
far ; and  the  inhabitants  have  long  been  famous  for  the  manufac- 
tory of  needles.  Nor  is  their  education  neglected;  for  Sir 
Thomas  Cookes,  Bart,  established  a school  here  for  boys  and 
girls,  which  he  endowed  with  501.  per  annum  for  ever,  out  of 
lands  near  this  place.  He  was  founder  of  Worcester  College  in 
Oxford,  and  ordered  this  to  be  the  second  school  from  whence  the 
scholars  for  that  college  sliould  be  chosen;  Bromsgrove being  the 
first. 

The  Forest  of  Fakenham  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
having  been  very  extensive : here  too  was  a station  for  the  jus- 
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tices  ill  Eyre;  and  a prison  for  delinquents  against  the  fore&t 
laws,  Drayton,  in  his  Polyolhion,  thus  notices  it : ‘ 

**  Whilst  Clent  and  Licky  thus,  doe  bothe  expresse  their  pride. 

As  Salwarp  slips  along  by  Feck’nham’s  shady  side. 

That  forest  him  affects  in  wandering  to  the  wych  : 

But  he  himself  by  salts,  there  seeking  to  enrich 
His  Feck’nham  quite  forgets.” 

This  village  has  two  annual  fairs,  both  for  cattle ; and  held  ob 
the  26th  of  March,  and  30th  of  September.* 

John  de  Feckenham,  a man  deserving  of  particular  record,  was 
thus  called,  because  his  parents,  who  were  poor  people,  lived  in  a 
cottage  bordering  on  the  forest : his  proper  name,  however,  was 
Howman,  which  seems  to  have  been  changed  for  the  other,  ac- 
cording to  the  monkish  custom.  Wood,  in  his  Athence,  gives  an 
interesting  account  of  him,  and  says,  that  while  he  was  yet  a 
child,  he  was  very  apt  to  learn,  having  a natural  genius  to  good 
letters,  and  to  any  thing  that  seemed  good;  which  being  per- 
ceived by  the  priest  of  his  parish,  he  was,  by  the  endeavours  and 
persuasions  of  several  considerable  persons,  taken  into  Evesham 
monastery,  from  whence  he  was  sent  to  Gloucester  College,  Ox- 
ford, where  there  were  apartments  for  the  young  monks  of  that 
abbey  to  lodge  in ; but  on  his  return  to  Evesham,  that  abbey 
being  dissolved  in  1535,  he  had  an  allowance  of  100  florins  per 
annum  from  the  exchequer.  Being  committed  prisoner  to  the 
Tower,  during  the  changes  of  the  reformation,  he  was  released, 
**  or  rather  borrowed  hence  for  a time,  by  Sir  Philip  Hohie,  for  no 
other  reason  but  to  dispute  about  matters  of  religion,  to  satisfy 
Protestants,  who  then  thought  that  their  religion  could  not  be 
denied.^^  He  disputed  with  Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Latimer,  about 
these  points,  a short  time  preparatory  to  their  martyrdom ; yet 
during  the  whole  time  of  Queen  Mary’s  reign,  he  employed  him- 
self in  doing  good  offices  for  the  persecuted  Protestants  of  every 

rank 

• The  circuit  of  the  ancient  bounds  of  the  forest,  may  be  found  at  the  Bri- 
tish Museum.  Colton’s  Col.  NERO.  D.  HI.  4. 
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rank  in  life ; and  even  ventured  to  intercede  with  tlie  queen  for 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  for  which  he  was  for  some  time  in  dis- 
grace. He  was  shortly  after  made  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  Abbot 
of  Westminster,  which  office  he  was  the  last  to  hold;  and  when 
Queen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  crown,  and  the  reformation  again 
began  to  take  place,  he  still  ventured  to  deny,  and  to  make 
speeches  against  her  supremacy  in  the  House  of  Peers.*  It  is  re- 
corded that  the  Protestant  queen  was  so  struck  with  his  character 
for  learning,  piety,  charity,  humility,  and  other  virtues,  as  to 
offer  him  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  provided  he  would 
take  the  oath,  and  conform  to  the  ritual  of  the  church  of  England 
as  then  established ; but  this  he  refused.  After  this  he  seems  to 
have  suffered  persecution,  was  committed  prisoner  to  the  Tower, 
and  obliged  to  undergo  several  disputes  with  Protestant  divines 
about  religion ; yet  it  is  remarkable  that  he  was  not  permitted  to 
be  one  of  those  that  were  publicly  to  dispute  with  their  antago- 
nists, as  happened  more  than  once  in  the  early  part  of  Elizabeth's 
reign.  During  the  preceding  reign  of  Mary,  he  held  a confer- 
ence with  Lady  Jane  Grey,  prior  to  her  death ; this  he  published. 
He  wrote  many  other  things ; and  performed  and  established  many 
charities,  as  yet  but  little  known,  but  which  are  now  in  a train 
of  elucidation,  from  the  genius  and  industry  of  a gentleman  well 
qualified  for  the  task,  who  has  been  for  some  time  occupied  with 
the  investigation  of  the  Habyngdon  and  other  MSS.  in  order  to 
leave  nothing  unknown  respecting  the  county  which  is  worthy  of 
enquiry. 

Crowle  lies  about  six  miles  south-east  of  Droitwich.  It  is  a 
pleasant  village,  but  not  much  frequented,  being  out  of  the  gene- 
ral line  of  high  roads : we  mention  it  particularly,  as  there  is  an 
anecdote  respecting  it,  which  may  give  some  insight  into  the 
manners  of  the  priesthood,  previous  to  the  reformation.  It  then 
belonged  to  the  prior  and  convent  of  Worcester;  and  a short  time 
before  the  dissolution,  some  reasons  having  induced  that  body  to 
tempt  William  More,  their  then  prior,  to  resign,  they  gave  him  in 
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lieu  this  town  of  Crowle,  with  the  plate,  linen,  and  furniture ; at 
the  same  time  they  permitted  him  still  to  retain  apartments  fat 
the  priory,  gave  him  the  keep  of  two  geldings,  sufficient  fuel  at 
both  places,  a monk  to  wait  on  him  and  say  mass,  and  fifty 
pounds  per  annum.  They  gave  him  also  the  immediate  sum  of 
1000  marks,  and  paid  his  debts  amounting  to  1001. 

Hinlip,  or  Hendlip  Hall,  lies  to  the  southward  of  Droitwich, 
about  half  way  on  the  road  to  Worcester,  and  is  situated  at  the 
distance  of  two  large  fields  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  high  road. 
It  is  now  a boarding  school  for  young  ladies ; but  was  once  as 
remarkable  for  its  private  history,  as  for  the  extraordinary  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  built.  Its  erection  took  place  about  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  or  shortly  afterwards  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth; 
and  it  is  not  only  completely  in  the  exterior  architectural  style  of 
that  period,  but  is  also  in  the  interior  highly  illustrative  of  the 
then  general  mode  of  life,  and  of  the  additional  securities  which 
its  builder  almost  foresaw  would  be  necessary  for  his  descendants. 
In  fact,  whoever  has  wandered  with  the  writers  of  modern  romance, 
through  towers,  turrets,  winding  passages,  creaking  staircases, 
and  dark  closets,  would  here  find  themselves  at  home  : there  is 
scarcely  an  apartment  that  has  not  secret  ways  of  going  in  or 
going  out ; some  have  back  staircases  concealed  in  the . walls ; 
others  have  places  of  retreat  in  their  chimnies ; some  have  trap- 
doors ; and  all  present  a picture  of  gloom,  insecurity,  and  suspi- 
cion. To  sum  up  all,  we  may  say,  in  the  words  of  Gray,  that  the 
builder  has  contrived 

To  raise  the  ceiling’s  fretted  height. 

Each  pannel  in  atchievenients  cloathing, 

Rich  windows  that  exclude  the  light, 

And  passages  that  lead  to  nothing.” 

It  is  not  the  less  interesting,  for  still  possessing  some  old 
family  portraits  of  those  most  connected  with  its  history;  and 
the  curious  tourist  may  see  John  Abingdon,  or  Habyndon,*  the 

builder 

* This  name  is  so  variously  spelt  in  the  different  authorities  consulted,  that 
it  is  next  to  impossible  to  preserve  a consistent  orthography. 
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builder  of  the  house ; he  was  cofferer  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  house- 
hold, but  a Roman  Catholic  in  heart,  and  supposed  to  have 
favoured  the  claims  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  : here  also  is  7%o* 
mas,  his  son,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  his  punishment  for 
treasonable  practices  rendered  him  happy,  by  turning  his  atten- 
tion from  the  distractions  of  politics,  to  the  tranquillity  of  literary 
pursuits : here  is  with  him  his  wife  Mary,  daughter  of  Lord 
Morley,  and  sister  to  Lord  Monteagle,  to  whom  she  wrote  the 
secret  letter  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder  plot  in 
the  reign  of  James,  now  in  the  paper-office  at  Whitehall. 

Th(imo,s  Hahyngdon  deserves  particular  notice  here,  as  his 
MSS.  respecting  this  county  are  highly  interesting  to  ail  inves- 
tigators of  its  history  and  antiquities.  Wood,  in  his  Athence, 
calls  him  son  of  John,  son  of  Richard  H.  of  Brockhampton  in 
Herefordshire,  and  says  he  was  horn  at  Thorpe,  in  Surry,  in 
1560  ; at  sixteen  he  became  a commoner  in  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford,  and  after  three  years^  study  was  sent  to  the  universities 
of  Paris  and  Rheims.  Returning  to  England,  he  became  pos- 
sessor of  Hiniip  on  his  father^s  death,  and  soon  made  a conspi- 
cuous figure  in  the  attempts  at  the  revival  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  for  which  he  twice  owed  his  life  to  the  clemency  of  two 
monarclis.  His  first  glaring  attempt  was  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, with  the  intention  of  releasing  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  from 
her  prison,  for  which  he  suffered  six  yeaiV  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  where,  as  Wood  observes,  lie  profited  more  in  that  time 
in  several  sorts  of  learning  than  he  had  before  in  all  his  life.^* 
It  is  indeed  probable  that  be  would  have  suffered  as  well  as 
others,  had  not  the  queen  remembered  that  he  was  her  own  god- 
son, and  also  been  influenced  by  tlie  consideration  of  his  fathers 
faithful  services.  After  Elizabeth's  decease,  and  the  ancessioa 
of  James,  he  seems  to  have  been  as  inimical  to  the  sorfls  claim, 
as  he  had  been  partial  to  that  of  the  mother ; and  he  would  cer- 
tainly, and  most  deservedly,  have  been  executed  for  his  connec- 
tion with  the  gunpowder-plot  conspirators,  had  not  his  father-in- 
law,  Lord  Morley,  interested  himself  for  a pardon,  which  was 
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acceded  to  perhaps  in  some  measure  on  account  of  the  chance  dis- 
covery through  his  wife’s  letter ; but  at  the  same  time  granted 
only  on  condition  of  his  continuing  within  the  limits  of  this  coun- 
ty during  life.  This  large  prison  gave  him  room  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  genius ; and  he  formed  the  plan  of  rendering  his  im- 
prisonment not  only  agreeable  to  himself,  but  useful  to  others,  by 
a collection  of  materials  for  its  history,  which  have  been  since 
arranged  by  Dr.  Nash,  as  the  ground  work  of  his  late  survey.* 
With  respect  to  the  discovery  alluded  to,  it  is  well  known  that 
Mrs.  Habyngdon,  anxious  to  save  the  life  of  her  brother.  Lord 
Monteagle,  wrote  the  obscure  letter  received  by  him  on  the  very 
night  before  the  explosion  was  to  have  taken  place,  and  which 
letter  James  only  could  understand.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
Habyngdon  made  great  alterations  in  the  house  originally  built 
by  his  father ; and  that  being  perpetually  implicated  in  such  dark 
contrivances,  as  at  once  demanded  secrecy  in  their  arrangements, 
and  might  require  means  of  concealment  and  escape,  if  found  out, 
he  had  with  much  ingenuity  converted  this  building  into  a fit 
place  for  such  purposes.  Indeed,  as  we  have  already  noticed, 
it  is  filled  with  a variety  of  hiding  places,  so  carefully  contrived 
and  concealed,  as  to  elude  almost  all  research.  Four  of  the  last 
conspirators,  Owen  and  Chambers,  Garnet  and  Hill,  were  con- 
cealed in  pairs  in  two  of  those  recesses,  which  are  still  pointed 
out ; and  their  concealment  was  so  ingenious,  that  although  those 
sent  in  pursuit  were  certain  of  their  being  here,  yet  it  required 
the  Incessant  research  of  eight  days  to  discover  them.  This  has 
been  detailed  in  a MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  which  states, 
that  Sir  Henry  Bromlie,  on  Monday  January  20th  last,  by 
break  of  day,  did  engirt  and  round  beset  the  house  of  Mayster 
Thomas  Abbingdon,  at  Hendlip  near  Worcester.  Mr.  Abbing- 
don  not  being  then  at  home,  but  ridden  abroad  about  some  occa- 
sions best  known  to  himself,  the  house  being  goodlie  and  of  great 
receipt,  it  required  the  more  diligent  labour  and  pains  in  the 

searching, 

* These  MSS.  are  now  in  the  librarj’^  of  the  Antiquarian  Society,  and  are 
■ndergoing  a most  accurate  revisal,  as  before  observed. 
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searching.  It  appeared  there  was  no  want ; and  Mr.  Abhiiigdott 
coming  home  that  night,  the  commission  and  proclamation  being' 
shewn  to  him,  he  denied  any  such  men  to  be  in  his  house;  and 
voluntarily  to  die  at  his  own  gate,  if  any  such  were  to  be  found 
in  his  house,  or  in  that  shire ; but  this  liberal,  or  rather  rash 
speech,  could  not  cause  the  search  so  slightly  to  be  given  over, 
the  cause  enforced  more  respect  than  that,  or  words  of  any  such 
like  nature ; and  proceeding  on  according  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
him,  in  the  gallery  over  the  gate  there  were  found  two  cunning 
and  artificial  conveyances  in  the  main  brick  wall,  so  ingeni- 
ously framed,  and  with  such  art  as  it  cost  much  labour  ere  they 
could  be  found.  Three  other  secret  places,  contrived  by  no  less 
skill  and  industry,  were  found  in  and  about  the  cliimnies,  in  one 
whereof  two  of  the  traitors  were  close  concealed.  These  chimney 
conveyances  being  so  strangely  formed,  having  the  entrances  into 
them  so  curiously  covered  over  with  brick,  mortared  and  made 
fast  to  planks  of  wood,  and  coloured  black  like  the  other  parts 
of  the  chimney,  that  very  diligent  inquisition  might  well  have 
passed  by  without  throwing  the  least  suspicion  on  such  unsuspi- 
cious places.  And  whereas  divers  funnels  are  usually  made  to 
chimnies  according  as  they  are  combined  together,  and  serve  for 
necessary  use  in  several  rooms,  so  here  were  some  that  exceeded 
common  expectation,  seemingly  outwardly  fit  for  carrying  forth 
smoke ; but  being  further  examined  and  seen  into,  their  service 
was  to  no  such  purpose ; but  only  to  lend  air  and  light  downward 
into  the  concealments,  where  such  as  were  inclosed  in  them  at  any 
time  should  be  hidden.  Eleven  secret  corners  and  conveyances 
were  found  in  the  said  house,  all  of  them  having  books,  massing 
stuff,  and  popish  trumpery,  in  them,  only  two  excepted,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  found  in  former  searches,  and  therefore  had 
now  the  less  credit  given  to  them.  But  Mayster  Abbingdon 
would  take  no  knowledge  of  any  of  these  places,  nor  that  the 
books  or  massing  stuff  were  any  of  his,  until  at  length  the  deeds 
of  his  lands  were  found  in  one  of  them,  whose  custody  doubtless 
he  would  not  commit  to  any  place  of  neglect,  or  where  he  could 
4 have 
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have  no  intelligence  of  them,  whereto  he  could  then  devise  no 
sufficient  excuse.  Three  days  had  been  fully  spent,  and  no  man 
found  there  all  this  while  ; but  upon  the  fourth  day  in  the  morn- 
ing, from  behind  the  wainscot  in  the  galleries,  came  forth  two 
men  of  their  own  voluntary  accord,  as  being  no  longer  able  there 
to  conceal  themselves,  for  they  confessed  that  tliey  had  but  one 
apple  between  them,  which  was  all  tlie  sustenance  they  had  re- 
ceived during  the  time  they  were  thus  hidden.  One  of  them  was 
named  Owen,  who  afterwards  murdered  himself  in  the  Tower; 
and  the  other  Chambers  : but  they  would  take  no  other  know- 
ledge of  any  other  men^s  being  in  the  house.  On  the  eighth  day 
the  before-mentioned  place  in  the  chimney  was  found ; forth  of 
this  secret  and  most  cunning  conveyance  came  Henry  Garnet,, 
the  Jesuit,  sought  for,  and  another  with  him  named  Hall;  mar- 
malade, and  other  sweet-meats,  were  found  there  lying  by  them ; 
but  their  better  maintenance  bad  been  by  a quill  or  reed,  through 
a little  hole  in  a chimney  that  backed  another  chimney  into  a 
gentlewoman^s  chamber;  and  by  that  passage,  cawdle,  broths,  and 
warm  drinks,  had  been  conveyed  to  them.^^  Of  these.  Garnet 
was  executed  in  London,  and  the  others  in  the  country.  The 
house  is  at  present  rather  in  a ruinous  state ; many  of  the  win- 
dows blocked  up  ; the  gardens  all  in  disorder,  but  with  the  home 
grounds  affording  a good  idea  of  ancient  manners  : the  small 
church  too,  which  almost  joins  the  house,  deserves  the  notice  of 
the  inquisitive  tourist, 

Hawford,  a small  village,  lies  to  the  westward  of  this  about 
two  miles.  Here  is  the  junction  of  tlie  Salwarp  and  Severn,  and 
of  the  Droitwich  Canal ; with  bridges  on  the  high  road  to  Kid- 
derminster. There  is  a very  handsome  seat  here  belonging  to 
Mr.  Welsh,  a gentleman  of  large  fortune,  who  is  turning  the 
high  road  at  his  own  expense,  in  order  to  render  it  not  only  more 
commodious  for  the  public,  but  also  to  throw  it  at  a greater  dis- 
tance from  the  rear  of  his  own  house  and  offices.  The  house 
stands  upon  a high  hank ; and  on  the  opposite  side  is  another, 
vith  the  river  and  canal  flowing  between,  both  handsomely  dotted 
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with  clumps,  Well  backed  by  plantations,  and  possessing  some 
very  fine  views  both  of  home  and  distant  scenery.  The  botanist, 
in  this  neighbourhood,  will  find  much  amusement,  particularly  a 
very  ctmous  species  of  the  hoary  plantane,  plantago  media,  or 
iamVs  tongue,  diversified  with  stripes  of  a bright  straw  colour. 

Salwarp  stands  a little  higher  up  the  river,  and  is  a neat  and 
very  pleasant  village,  on  a commanding  scite,  and  filled  with 
comfortable,  and  even  elegant,  mansions.  Leland,  speakii;i|^  of 
this  village,  says,  from  Hartlebury  1 rode  a five  miles  by  en- 
closed ground,  having  'meetly  good  grasse  and  come,  and  plenty 
of  wood,  till  I come  to  a stone  bridge,  under  the  which  runneth  a 
brook  coming  from  the  Wiche,  and  soe  a little  lower  to  a village 
called  Salop,  whereof  at  the  bridge  the  brooke  is  called  Salop 
brooke.^'  It  lias  a church,  which  at  a distance  is  a very  conspi- 
cuous object,  but  contains  nothing  particular  except  a few  monu- 
ments, and  is  kept  in  very  neat  order. 

High  Park,  an  elegant  modern  mansion,  belonging  to  Philip 
Gresley,  Esq.  is  deserving  of  the  name,  from  its  commanding 
situation,  and  is  situated  at  a small  distance  from  Salwarp. 

This  village  is  biographically  remarkable  as  the  birth-place  of 
Richard  Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  1381 ; a personage 
so  renowned  in  his  day  for  military  prowess,  and  other  accom- 
plishments, as  to  have  it  said,  that  in  him  the  twelve  labours  of 
Hercules  found  a real  performer."^' 

1.  "Being  scarcely  twenty-two  years  old,  he  challenged  and 
justed  with  all  comers  at  the  qiieen^s  coronation,  time  of  Heni’y> 


IV. 

2.  He  engaged  Owen  Glendwr,  the  Welsh  rebel,  and  defeated 
him,  taking  his  banner  with  his  own  hands. 

3.  He  conquered  the  two  Percies  at  Shrewsbury. 

4.  Being  challenged  at  Verona,  during  liis  pilgrimage  to  the 
Holy  land,  by  Sir  Pandulph  Malacot,  an  Italian,  to  fight  with 
him  at  three  weapons,  axe,  sword,  and  dagger;  he  would  have 
slain  his  adversary  at  the  second  weapon,  had  not  some  of  the 
spectators  seasonably  interceded  for  him. 
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5.  Fighting  at  a tournament  in  France,  with  Sir  Collard  Fiennes, 
at  every  stroke  he  bore  him  backward  to  his  horse ; and  when 
the  French  suspected  that  he  was  tied  to  his  saddle,  he  immedi- 
ately alighted,  and  mounted  again,  in  order  to  remove  their 
doubts, 

6.  Being  eminently  successful  in  all  the  glorious  battles  of 
Henry  V.  in  France. 

.•>7,  Being  sent  by  that  monarch  to  the  council  of  Constance  with 
a retinue  of  800  horse. 

8.  Having  killed  at  Constance,  a German  duke,  who  challenged 
him  in  the  presence  of  the  emperor. 

9.  The  Empress  was  so  struck  with  his  valour,  that  she  took 
the  badge  from  one  of  the  EarPs  men,  being  a plain  bear  of  silver, 
and  wore  it  on  her  shoulder.  But  the  next  day,  Warwick  pre- 
sented her  with  a bear,  which  was  his  crest,  made  of  pearls  and 
precious  stones. 

10.  Being  sent  by  King  Henry  V.  with  1000  men  at  arms,  to 
fetch  his  Queen,  Katharine,  only  daughter  of  the  French  monarch, 
he  fought  with  the  Earls  of  Vendosme  and  Limousin,  killed  one 
of  them  with  his  own  hand,  routed  their  forces  of  5000  men,  and 
brought  the  lady,  whom  he  saw  safely  married  to  his  king. 

11.  Henry,  by  his  will,  appointed  him  governor  of  his  infant 
son,  during  his  minority,  and  also  made  him  Lieutenant  of  all 
France. 

12.  During  his  life,  the  success  of  British  affairs  in  France  was 
progressive,  but  retrograde  after  his  death. 

Sigismund,  the  emperor,  whilst  in  England,  affirmed  to  Henry, 
that  no  Christian  king  had  such  another  Knight,  for  wisdom, 
education,  and  manhood;  and  he  also,  under  the  sanction  of  his 
Imperial  authority,  and  with  the  consent  of  the  king,  ordered  that 
he  should  in  future  be  called  the  Father  of  Courtesie.^' 

Whilst  on  his  last  voyage  to  Normandy,  a gale  came  on,  which 
threatened  him  with  shipwreck,  when  he  immediately  put  on  his 
armour,  and  had  himself,  his  lady,  and  infant  son,  lashed  to  the 
mainmast,  in  order,  that  being  found  with  his  coat  armour,  he 
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might  have  Christian  burial,  becoming  of  a Knight.  He  escaped 
shipwreck,  but  died  at  Rouen,  in  1439,  and  is  buried  at  War- 
wick; and  Fuller  concludes  his  character,  by  saying  that  his 
deeds  of  charity  were  little  inferior  to  the  atchievements  of  his 
valour. 

Westwood  House,  the  seat  of  Sir  Herbert  Packington,  Bart, 
is  about  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Droitwich,  in  the  centre  of 
an  extensive  park,  laid  out,  as  it  were,  in  rays  of  planting,  from  a 
centre  which  is  occupied  by  the  house.  The  park  contains 
much  excellent  timber,  producing  a fine  shade,  and  alTording  a good 
specimen  of  ancient  customs.  It  has  also  a considerable  lake  of 
sixty  acres,  but  originally  intended  to  be  one  hundred  ; the  park 
itself,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  acres.  The  trees  mostly 
oak,  and  encircling  the  house,  which  stands  upon  a rising  ground, 
whilst  the  richness  of  the  wood,  combining  with  the  stateliness  of 
the  edifice,  forms  a picture  of  ancient  magnificence,  highly  illus- 
trative of  those  times  *. 

Eustachia  de  Say,  and  her  son  Osbert  Fitzhugh,  having  given 
the  church  here  to  tiie  Abbey  of  Font-Evraud,  in  France,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II. f here  was  shortly  afterwards  a small  priory, 
dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  for  six  nuns  of  the  Benedictine 
order,  which  at  the  dissolution  was  valued  at  781.  8s.  and  the 
priory,  and  most  of  the  lands  belonging  to  it,  were  then  granted 
by  Henry  VIIL  to  John  Pakyngton,  Esq.  He  built  the  house, 
which  is  of  brick,  and  forms  a square,  with  a wing  from  each  cor- 
ner, the  whole  being  ornamented  with  turrets,  in  the  style  of 
Holland  House,  near  Kensington.  The  offices  are  in  the  rear;  a 
targe  court  in  front,  with  high  walls  and  a turretted  gateway ; the 
gardens,  which  are  not  extensive,  surrounded  by  walls ; and  part 
of  the  park  in  front  enclosed  with  light  railing.  The  house  be- 
gins to  exhibit  symptoms  of  decay ; it  is  indeed  a great  disadvan- 
tage attending  brick  buildings,  that  they  never  look  well  in  a de- 
caying  state,  nor  will  ever  form  picturesque  ruins  like  those  of 

stone; 

* Nash’s  Survey. 
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stoae ; besMes>  we  are  apt  to  attaeli  uncomfortable  ideas  to  an  old 
brick  house,  and  to  judge  of  it  by  the  ragged  appearance  of  old 
buildings  in  towns  of  the  same  materials. 

There  are  many  ancient  fatniiy  paintings  ; the  best  of  which 
may  be  seen  copied  in  Nash^s  Survey.  Amongst  these  is  a cu- 
rious one  of  Sir  John  Perrot,  Knight  of  the  Bath,  and  Lord 
Justice  of  Ireland,  in  1585.  His  mother  was  a Berkeley;  but 
Naunton,  in  his  Fragmenta  Regalia,  insinuates,  that  he  was  a 
natural  son  of  Henry  VIII.  If  we  compare,’^  says  he,  “ his 
picture,  his  qualities,  gesture,  and  voice,  with  those  of  the  king, 
which  memory  yet  retains  among  us,  they  will  plead  strongly  that 
he  was  a surreptitious  child  of  the  blood  royal  and  in  the  copy 
of  this  picture,  given  by  Nash,  which  is  well  done,  any  person 
may  observe  the  strong  similitude  to  the  suspected  father.  Sir 
John  Pakj  ngton,  Knt.  the  son  of  the  first  grantee,  was  sheriff  of 
this  county,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  Fuller  says  of  him,  that 
" being  a fine,  but  no  assiduous  courtier,  he  drew  the  curtain  be- 
tween himself  and  the  light  of  the  queen^s  favour,  and  then  death 
overwhelmed  the  remnant,  and  utterly  deprived  him  of  recovery  ; 
and  they  say  of  him,  that  had  he  brought  less  to  the  court  than 
he  did,  he  might  have  carried  away  more  than  he  brought,  for  he 
had  a time  of  it,  but  was  no  good  husband  of  opportunity.^^ 

This  house,  in  the  old  troublesome  times,  often  afforded  an 
asylum  to  learned  men  ; particularly  (kiring  the  civil  wars,  to  the 
Bishops  Morley  and  Fell,  and  to  Dr.  Hammond,  &c.  It  is  ge- 
nerally supposed,  that  the  good  Lady  Pakyngton,  as  she  was 
always  called,  was  the  authoress  of  The  Whole  Duty  of  Man,^^ 
written  in  concert  with  Bishop  Fell.  She  died  in  1679,  and  had 
also  The  Decay  of  Christian  Piety^^  attributed  to  her. 

Omeersley  village  stands  about  two  miles  west  of  Westwood 
House,  and  six  miles  north  of  Worcester,  on  the  road  to  Kid- 
derminster. This  was  anciently  parceil  of  the  possessions  of 
the  monastery  of  Evesham,  and  the  fee-farm  of  the  rectory  and 
church,  with  the  tythes,  &c.  were  granted  by  King  James  I.  in 
his  8th  year,  to  Francis  Philips  and  Richard  More,  to  hold  in 
8 free 
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free  and  common  soccage,  for  33i/"  * and  from  them  the  manor 
was  purchased  by  the  eldest  son  of  Bishop  Sandys,  already  spoken 
of,  from  whom  it  has  descended  to  the  present  Marchioness 
Dowager  of  Downshire,  who  is  Baroness  Sandys,  in  her  own 
right. 

The  village  possesses  a charter  for  a fair  and  weekly  mar- 
ket, granted  by  Edward  ill.  but  the  market  is  discontinued.  It 
consists  principally  of  ancient  wooden  framed  houses,  without 
any  appearance  of  industry  or  comfort;  yet  it  is  large  and  po- 
pulous. Even  in  its  present  state  it  owes  much  to  the  Sandys 
family,  who  have  been  careful  that  the  inside  of  the  church  should 
be  neatly  paved,  and  kept  in  good  repair ; and  the  tourist  cannot 
fail  of  being  struck  with  the  contrast  between  the  body  of  the 
church,  which  is  very  low,  and  the  loftiness  of  the  spire.  This 
spire,  however,  though  very  handsome,  is  in  such  a state  of  de- 
cay, as  to  require  being  taken  down.  The  charity  school  here, 
we  understand,  is  managed  on  an  extensive  and  liberal  plan. 

OMBERSLEY  COURT, 

the  seat  of  the  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  stands  near  the  church, 
in  the  midst  of  extensive,  but  very  flat  grounds,  except  towards 
the  river,  where  they  are  picturesque,  being  well  wooded.  The 
house  itself,  though  built  by  Samuel,  son  of  the  prelate,  and  the 
first  Lord  Sandys,  has  quite  an  air  of  modern  elegance,  and  wdll 
be  much  improved  by  a new  stone  coating,  which  it  is  at  present 
receiving.  It  is  a handsome  building,  consisting  of  a centre  and 
two  wings,  and  is  not  too  gaudy,  but  comfortable  and  commodi- 
ous. The  present  repair  it  is  undergoing  is  far  from  being  finish- 
ed, but  as  future  tourists  will  most  probably  find  the  valuable  col- 
lection of  portraits  nearly  in  their  present  order,  we  sliall  subjoin 
a brief  sketch  of  the  most  remarkable. 

The  Breakfast  Parlour  contains  a portrait  over  the  chimney 
of  the  Honourable  John  Russel,  third  son  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, and  Colonel  of  the  Regiment  of  Guards,  in  the  reign  of 
fJbarles  II.  he  was  brother  to  the  glorious,  but  unfortunate.  Lord 
VoL.  XV.  N Russel 


^ Harl.  Col!.  No.  5013,  p.  U7. 
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Russel.  Here  are  also  a portrait  of  Henry  Howard,  fourth  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Arundel ; and  a very  capital  production  by  Vandyke, 
of  Charles  Lewis,  brother  of  Prince  Rupert. 

In  the  Saloon,  are  Bishop  Sandys,  and  his  wife  Cecilia,  over 
the  door ; Sir  Samuel  Sandys,  eldest  son  of  the  archbishop,  and 
his  wife  Mai  y ; then  comes  one  of  Dobson* s best  performances  *, 
the  subject  of  which  is  Prince  Rupert  and  Colonel  Murray,  over 
a bottle,  persuading  Colonel  Russel,  father  of  Lord  Orford,  to  re- 
sume his  commission,  after  having  thrown  it  up  in  disgust. 
The  artist  has  executed  this  groupe  much  in  nature.  Russel 
appears  completely  tipsy,  and  rests  his  head  upon  a flask,  whilst 
Murray,  who  may  be  known  at  first  sight  for  a Scotchman,  and 
is  drawn  with  a sly  look,  but  still  with  a soldier-like  expression, 
is  dipping  his  cockade  in  a glass  of  Burgundy,  as  if  wetting  his 
commission  anew.  Prince  Rupert  is  on  the  back  ground,  about 
as  sober  as  the  rest  of  the  party,  with  a star  on  his  cloak,  which 
is  indeed  an  anachronism  that  excites  a doubt  respecting  this 
being  the  work  of  Dobson;  for  the  Star  of  the  Order  of  tlie 
Garter  was  not  introduced  until  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ! some 
years  after  Dobson’s  death.  Here  is  also  a very  fine  painting 
by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  of  William  Russel,  first  Duke  of  Bedford. 
Thomas  Cheeke,  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  with  a red  scarf. 

In  the  Dining  Parlour,  Mr.  Marty n Sandys,  a boy  of  five  or 
six  years  old,  about  1677,  son  of  Captain  Samuel  Sandys.  This 
is  deserving  of  notice,  as  the  boy  is  in  a hunting-dress,  having 
small  buttons  down  to  the  bottom  of  his  coat,  shirt-sleeves  puffed, 

with 

Lord  Orford  (Horace  Walpole)  says,  that  Dobson  was  called  by  King 
Charles,  the  English  Tintoret,”  yet  he  was  no  excellent  performer  j but  by 
the  advantage  of  copying  some  pictures  of  Titian  and  Vandyke,  profited  so 
much,  that  a picture  he  had  drawn,  whilst  apprentice  to  Sir  Robert  Peake, 
a painter  and  dealer  in  pictures,  being  exposed  in  the  window  of  a shop  in 
Snowhill, Vandyke  passing  by,  was  struck  with  it,  and  enquiring  for  the  artist, 
Ibund  him  at  work  in  a poor  garret,  from  whence  he  took  him,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  the  king.  The  picture  alluded  to  in  the  text,  may  have  been 
his  last  performance  j for,  being  thrown  into  prison  (or  debt,  he  died  in  1646, 
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■with  large  ruffles,  a laced  cravat,  with  a profusion  of  ribands,  a 
broad  girdle,  and  a hunting  horn.  Lady  Denham.  Sir  John  Cheek, 
preceptor  to  Edward  VI. 

l^\\e  Staircase  has  a large  painting,  executed  by  Fuller,  not  in 
a very  good  style,  but  extremely  curious  as  an  historical  memo- 
rial, representing  the  six  leading  whigs  of  Queen  Anne’s  reign, 
generally  known  as  the  Junto.  These  are  full  lengths ; and  are, 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  with  a blue  riband,  and  a book  of  maps ; 
Lord  Halifax,  with  medals;  Lord  Somers,  with  a book;  Lord 
Wharton,  with  a letter ; Lord  Sunderland,  with  a blue  mantle  on 
his  knee  ; and  Lord  Orford  standing  with  a globe  and  maps  near 
him  on  the  floor.  In  order  to  give  the  figures  more  relief,  the 
painter  has  introduced  a negro  in  the  back  ground,  holding  a cur- 
tain. 

The  Bedchamber  contains  several  striking  portraits,  among 
which  is  a good  picture  of  George  Sandy s,  the  traveller  to  the 
Holy  Land.  He  was  brother  to  the  first  peer,  and  from  a fond- 
ness for  travelling,  rambled  over  Palestine,  Egypt,  and  great  part 
of  Turkey.  His  observations,  which  have  been  published,  and 
are  now  scarce,  are  very  amusing,  and  their  general  correctness 
lias  been  subsequently  ascertained  by  later  tourists.  He  was  not 
only  remarkable  as  a traveller,  but  as  a poet,  of  whom  Dry- 
den  speaks  very  highly;  and  though  we  cannot  consider  his 
poetical  effusions  as  equal  to  Pope,  yet  it  has  been  asserted, 
that  it  was  from  reading  a translation  of  the  metamorphoses,’’ 
by  Sandys,  that  Pope  was  first  prompted  to  his  poetical  efforts. 
Full  length  of  Edward  Denny,  Earl  of  Norwich.  Picture  of 
Hay,  the  celebrated  Earl  of  Carlisle,  which  has  been  engraved  in 
Pennant’s  tour  to  Scotland.  In  short,  this  elegant  seat,  when 
completed,  will  afford  much  gratification  to  the  visitor  oftaste.^ 

Holt  Castle  is  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  is  on 
the  western  side  of  the  river,  over  which  there  is  a ferry.  Of 
tbe  ancient  castle,  said  to  have  been  the  family  seat  of  Urso 
D’  Abetot,  first  hereditary  sheriff  of  Worcester,  there  are  now 
scarcely  any  remains,  unless  part  of  the  walls  are  incorporated  in 
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the  fragments  of  a castle  of  later  date,  erected  by  the  Beauchamps^ 
to  whom  it  came  by  descent.  Surrounded  with  thick  woods,  to 
which  its  name  alludes,  and  defended  by  towns,  turrets,  &c.  it 
long  stood  in  secluded  grandeur ; but  having  been  purchased  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  Sir  Thomas  Bromley,  then  Lord 
Chancellor,  he  built  a new  mansion,  which  is  still  standing,  with 
some  later  additions,  and  being  turretted,  though  with  square 
windows,  forms,  in  conjunction  with  some  remnants  of  the  older 
castle,  a pleasing  specimen  of  ancient  manners.  It  has  latterly 
been  the  residence  of  the  Chillingworth  family,  but  is  now  oc- 
cupied by  a farmer.  Indeed,  it  is  melancholy  to  see  so  many 
of  our  ancient  mansions  either  disrobed  of  their  furniture,  and  left 
untenanted,  in  order  to  avoid  the  taxes,  or  merely  occupied  by 
some  illiterate  boors,  unable  to  comprehend  the  beauties  of  their 
residence,  whilst  the  proper  inhabitants  are  passing  their  days 
in  indolent  activity  at  a watering-place,  or  perhaps  pursuing 
such  courses  in  the  gay  metropolis,  as.  will  soon  put  the  antique 
walls  into  the  hands  of  some  new  man,  who  without  any  internal 
sentiment  to  prompt  him  to  their  preservation,  will  either  pull 
them  down  to  make  room  for  his  villa  of  flaring  bricks,  or  will  so 
pverload  them  with  verandas  and  Chinese  railing,  as  to  disfigure 
every  beauty  they  possess. 

We  beg  it  may  be  understood,  however,  that  this  observation 
has  no  specific  reference  to  the  subject  now  before  us ; but  is  a- 
general  one,  merely  arising  from  the  present  occasion. 

The  church  is  very  ancient,  and  is  very  justly  considered  by 
Dean  Lyttleton,  as  the  completest  specimen  of  Saxon  architecture 
to  be  met  with  now  in  this  county;  the  whole  of  it,  except  the  tower 
and  south  aisle  being  in  that  style ; yet  it  may  not  perhaps  be  so 
old  as  the  Conquest,  as  the  Saxon  style  was  not  laid  aside  until 
the  subsequent  reign  of  Stephen.  The  door-ways  have  all  the 
circular  zigzag  mouldings,  and  the  capitals  of  the  columns  are 
ornamented  with  grotesque  figures,  placed  on  low  massy  pillars. 

We  now  proceed  to 
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thfougli  a pleasing  line  of  country,  indilferently  well  wooded,  but 
where  the  traveller  cannot  help  noticing  that  observation  of  Ar- 
thur Yonng-^s  that  here  he  first  remarked  the  abominable  cus- 
tom of  stripping  the  timber  trees  to  make  them  look  like  May- 
poles,  to  the  entire  destruction  of  the  timber,  and  distorting  the 
face  of  the  whole  country, 

This  town  was  formerly  called  Bremesgrave,  and  was  in  the 
Crown  from  the  Conquest,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  HI.  it  then 
passed  through  various  occupants,  returning  several  times  to  the 
Crown,  until  James  I.  granted  it  to  the  ancestor  of  the  late  Lord 
Chedworth,  whose  heir  sold  it  to  the  Windsor  family.  Leland 
speaking  of  it  iii  his  time,  saj^s,  I rode  from  the  Wyche  to 
Bromsgrove,  a four  miles  by  enclosed  ground,  having  some  good 
come,  meetly  wooded,  and  well  pastured ; and  in  this  waye  i 
passed  over  two  or  three  bridges  over  the  water  that  cometh  from 
the  Wyche.  The  town  of  Bromsgrove  is  all  in  a manner  of  one 
street,  very  large,  standinge  in  a plain  ground.  The  town  stand- 
cth  somethinge  by  Clothinge.  The  heart  of  the  town  is  meetly 
well  paved.^^ 

It  is  not  even  now  much  altered  from  that  description,  and  is 
still  a large,  but  dirty  place,  full  of  shops,  and  of  manufactures 
of  nails,  needles,  and  some  sheeting  and  coarse  linens.  The  prin- 
cipal street  is  long,  but  straggling  ; containing  some  very  good 
houses,  whilst  many  of  the  more  ancient  ones  are  framed  of  wood, 
and  curiously  decorated  with  black  stripes  and  cross  pieces,  scol- 
lops, flowers,  leaves,  and  other  ornaments,  of  which  the  glaring 
contrast  of  colours  produces  a most  unharnionioiis  effect.  The 
church,  which  is  a pleasing  Gothic  structure,  is  dedicated  to  St, 
John  the  Baptist.  The  tower  and  spire,  whose  height  is  189  feet, 
form  a most  commanding  object,  and  cannot  perhaps  be  surpassed 
for  antique  elegance,  by  any  others  in  the  county.  They  are 
highly  ornamented  with  Gothic  mouldings,  and  with  three  statues 
of  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  on  the  western  side.  The 
body  of  the  church  has  three  aisles ; the  windows  contain  some 
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very  good  painted  glass ; there  are  several  handsome  monuments 
of  the  Talbots  of  Grafton,  now  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
one  of  Counsellor  Lyttelton,  of  the  Hagley  family ; but  we  are 
sorry  to  observe,  that  during  the  repair  of  the  chancel,  some 
years  ago,  some  very  improper  changes  of  the  monuments  and 
brasses  took  place.  It  were  well  indeed,  if  an  Act  of  Parliament 
were  to  take  place  to  prevent  the  barbarous  beautifyings  which 
are  so  often  executed  by  the  orders  of  as  barbarous  churchwar- 
dens. Surely  even  now,  the  bishops,  or  archdeacons,  in  tlieir  visi- 
tations, might  look  into  these  matters,  if  the  resident  clergy  will 
not.  The  ground  on  which  the  church  stands  is  so  high  as  to  be 
ascended  by  fifty  steps. 

There  is  a grammar  school  here,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  with 
an  additional  endowment  by  Sir  Thomas  Cookes,  who  gave  exhi- 
bitions from  the  school  to  Worcester  college,  in  Oxford,  of  his  own 
foundation, 

Bromsgrove,  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  returned  two 
members  to  parliament;  but  that  is  now  discontinued. 

The  local  jurisdiction  consists  of  a court  baron,  which  sits 
once  in  three  weeks  in  the  Townhall,  for  the  recovery  of  small 
debts. 

Those  who  are  fond  of  hunting  after  Echoes,  may  find  here  se- 
veral remarkable  ones ; the  first  is  at  a white  gate  between 
Dyer’s  Bridge  and  the  turnpike;  a second  in  the  Crown  close, 
behind  the  High  Street;  again,  at  the  east  and  west  corners  of 
the  churcli,  and  on  the  east  side  of  the  High  Street,  near  the 
Presbyterian  meeting-house.  At  Barnet  Green,  in  this  parish, 
there  is  a chalybeate  spring,  which,  though  not  yet  in  fashion, 
is  known  by  the  poorer  classes,  and  sometimes  used  with  good 
efi'ect;  a petrifying  well  also  near  Holly  Wood,  but  these  modes  of 
encrustation  are  too  well  known  to  require  description. 

The  market  is  on  Tuesday ; and  there  are  two  fairs  for  linen 
cloth,  cheese,  liorses,  and  cattle,  on  the  24th  of  June,  and  1st 
of  October.  In  manufactures,  Bromsgrove  does  a little  in  the 
combing  and  spinning  of  long  wool  for  the  hosiers  in  Leicester- 
shire ; 
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sliirCj  and  the  other  modes  of  industry  are  linen  for  wear,  and 
also  for  sheeting  and  table-cloths,  &c.  besides  many  small  ar- 
ticles of  iron  ware,  such  as  needles,  nails,  and  tenterhooks.  The 
town  itself  contains  about  500  houses,  and  3000  inhabitants  ; but 
the  whole  parish  consists  of  14000  acres,  and  3000  of  an  ad- 
ditional population  .;  of  the  whole  of  which,  about  one  one  half  are 
supported  by  manufactures  ; and  it  is  much  to  the  credit  of  this 
place,  that  although  the  poor-rates  were  60001.  per  annum,  in 
1801,  yet  by  careful  and  judicious  management,  they  were  reduced, 
in  1807,  to  3,5001. 

The  Lickey  is  a wild  and  lofty  range  of  hills,  a little  to  the 
north  of  the  town ; much  of  it,  however,  is  now  in  cultivation 
since  the  act  of  enclosure,  and  other  parts  judiciously  covered 
with  young  plantations.  The  views  from  it,  parliculariy  into 
Warwickshire,  and  over  Worcestershire,  are  very  extensive  and 
pleasing,  and  the  winding  road,  as  the  tourist  descends  towards 
Northheld,  is  extremely  romantic,  between  the  liigli  and  impend- 
ing cliffs,  which,  though  not  swelled  into  mountains,  are  yet  suf- 
ficiently striking  to  produce  a fine  effect. 

It  has  been  very  justly  supposed  that  this  is  the  highest  ground 
in  England,  for  it  contains  a small  spring  which  divides  itself  into 
two  streams ; one  of  which,  flowing  to  the  northward,  runs  into 
the  Rea,  and  after  joining  the  Trent,  fails  into  the  German  Ocean; 
whilst  the  other,  emptying  itself  into  the  Stour,  and  thence  to  the 
Severn,  is  carried  to  the  Irish  sea.  This  great  waste,  as  it  was 
once,  of  2000  acres,  yielding  nothing  but  heath,  furze,  and  fern, 
and  some  delicate  pasturage  for  sheep,  is  now  enclosed  in  a great 
measure,  and  produces  good  crops  of  turnips,  clover,  and  pota- 
toes. This  enclosure,  for  all  expenses,  ccfet  about  eight  pounds 
per  acre.  Here  too,  the  rights  of  the  poor  were  carefully  respect- 
ed : the  established  cottagers  had  their  land  allotted,  and  were 
confirmed  in  possession  : and  here,  as  well  as  at  Bournheatli  in 
the.  same  parish,  many  of  this  useful  class  of  people  live  comfort- 
ably on  their  own  premises,  whth  well  cultivated  gardens,  potatoe 
grounds,  and  pigs,  but  no  cows.  These  cottages  are  neat  and 
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comfortable ; most  of  them  built  with  brick  and  tile^  and  in  gene* 
ral  they  are  scattered  about  so  as  to  produce  a very  picturesque 
effect. 

Here  the  botanist  v^ill  meet  with  the  Cranberry,  Vaccinum 
Oxycoccu,  particularly  in  the  bottoms,  where  bog  ^y.  It  flowers 
here  in  June,  and  has  its  berries  in  September.  In  the  same 
habitats  too  he  will  find  the  purple  marsh  cinque  foil,  Comarum 
Palustris. 

Dodford  in  this  parish,  was  once  a small  priory  of  premons^ 
^ratensian  canons,  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  as  old 
as  King  John.  Its  situation  is  retired,  and  part  of  its  remains 
may  be  seen  in  the  wails  of  a farm-house,  the  whole  of  which 
seems  of  very  considerable  antiquity. 

There  are  several  other  ancient  buildings  in  the  parish  : Barn- 
desley-hall,  the  seat  of  ancient  gentry,  as  Mr.  Habyngdon  styles 
it,  was  situated  on  the  skirt  of  the  Lickey;  and  Hawkesley 
House,  which  stood  on  the  north-side  of  the  Lickey,  was  forti- 
fied and  garrisoned  by  the  rebels,  but  taken  in  1645,  the  soldiers 
refusing  to  defend  it  when  they  saw  it  attacked  by  the  king  in 
person,  although  they  were  well  stored  with  provisions,  ammuni-. 
tion,  &c. 

Chadwick  Manor,  to  the  north  of  Brorasgrove,  deserves  notice 
as  the  residence  of  Mr.  Carpenter,  a most  intelligent  gentleman 
farmer,  and  the  author  of  an  ingenious  Treatise  on  Agriculture. 

CoFTON  Hall  is  a large  and  convenient  residence,  in  the  old 
style,  but  with  some  considerable  additions,  made  to  it  some  years 
ago,  by  its  then  possessor,  the  late  Thomas  Jollifre,  Esq.  Like 
the  situation  of  many  old  manor-houses,  the  ground  round  it  is  low 
and  damp,  but  well  capable  of  being  drained.  Its  present  possessor 
is  Robert  Biddulph,  Esq. 

Northfield  parish  was  anciently  the  property  of  the  Bote-  > 
tourts;  afterwards  of  the  Berkeleys;  but  now  part  of  the  Jervois 
Clerke  estates.  Here  the  antiquarian  will  be  pleased  with  the 
ruins  of  Wooly  Castle,  an  ancient  fortress,  of  which,  however^ 
little  remains  but  the  south  wall.  As  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  it 
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seems  to  have  been  in  form  of  a parallelogTam,  with  an  extensive 
central  area,  and  must  have  covered  about  half  an  acre,  but  in  a 
very  low  situation ; and  even  in  ancient  times  could  not  have  been 
a very  strong  place  of  defence,  for  having  no  keep,  it  might  be 
commanded  from  several  points.  A large  and  deep  moat  sur- 
rounded it,  filled  with  water  from  a brook  which  runs  on  its  north 
side;  the  whole  contents  of  the  castle  and  moat  may,  perhaps,  be 
a couple  of  acres,  and  its  scite  is  now  occupied  by  a garden. 

The  surrounding  country  too  is  extremely  well  timbered,  and 
from  its  diversity  of  surface,  presents  many  rich  and  beautiful 
views.  The  parish  church  is  well  deserving  the  notice  of  the  tour- 
ist. On  the  north  side,  there  is  an  ancient  doorway,  now  stopped 
up,  which  has  a round  Saxon  arch,  with  the  mouklings  adorned 
ip  a very  singular  mannerj,  which  Bishop  Lyttleton  conjectures 
was  part  of  the  ancient  Saxon  building  : and  the  chancel  windows 
are  of  a very  elegant  style  of  Gothic  architecture,  apparently  of 
the  time  ofTKing  John.  Here  the  high-road  passes  through  the 
grounds  of  an  ancient  manor-house,  which  stands  on  one  side, 
whilst  the  offices,  particularly  a very  curious  pigeon-house,  are 
on  the  other.  It  is  inhabited  by  a farmer,  but  deserves  exami- 
nation. 

King^s  Norton  is  a small  village  and  Chapelry  in  Broms- 
grove  parish,  and  has  a market  on  Saturdays,  and  two  fairs  for 
all  sorts  of  cattle,  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  5th  of  September. 
The  chapel  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  mother  church  at  Broms- 
grove,  having  a very  lofty  and  elegantly  ornamented  spire,  and 
much  painted  glass  in  the  windows.  There  are  several  monu- 
ments ; and  it  affords  a most  curious  vocal  pedigree,  the  late  pa- 
rish clerk^s  ancestors  having  held  that  office  upwards  of  200 
years.  ' Here  is  a free-school  founded  by  Edward  VI.  The  Wor- 
cester and  Birmingham  canal  passes  through  a hill  in  this  vicini- 
ty, w ith  a tunnel  well  worth  examination.  It  is  sixteen  feet  wide, 
and  eighteen  high  ; and,  though  for  the  sake  of  expedition,  it  was 
begun  at  both  ends,  yets  its  line  is  so  perfectly  straight  as  to  be 
seen  through,  for  a length  of  nearly  two  miles. 

Alve„ 
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Alvechurch,  though  now  in  decay,  has  formerly  been  a place 
of  considerable  consequence,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  names  of 
streets,  which  now  retain  little  more  than  their  appellation.  Its 
church  is  ancient,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Lawrence;  it  is  evident- 
ly Saxon,  but  with  a more  modern  built  tower,  and  six  tuneable 
bells  : it  has  also  some  monuments.  Here  are  two  fairs  annually 
for  cattle,  sheep,  and  lambs,  on  the  22d  of  April,  and  the  10th  of 
August  the  day  of  its  patron  saint. 

H EWELL  Grange,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Plymouth,  though 
long  dismantled,  has  been  refurnished,  and  is  once  more  the  seat 
of  elegance,  plenty,  and  of  hospitality.  The  house,  which  was 
built  in  1712,  is  a handsome  specimen  of  architecture,  and  stands 
in  the  midst  of  a pleasant  park,  having  hills  gently  swelling,  and 
a lake  of  clear  water  of  about  thirty  acres.  The  house  itself  is 
very  extensive,  having  one  front  127  feet  in  length,  and  the 
other  109.  The  plantations  are  on  a very  large  scale,  and  abound 
with  oaks  in  various  stages  of  growth.  This,  and  a considerable 
part  of  the  parish  of  Takdebig,  were  given  by  the  Empress 
Maud  to  Bordesley  abbey ; and  at  the  dissolution  they  were 
acquired  by  Lord  Windsor,  in  exchange  for  other  manors. 

In  the  church  there  is  a chancel,  called  Sir  Thomas  Cookes. 
He  founded  Worcester  College  in  Oxford,  and  died  in  1702; 
being  by  his  own  directions,  buried  with  a gold  chain  and  locket 
about  his  neck,  and  two  diamond  rings  of  little  value  on  his  fin- 
gers. Yet  about  tlie  year  1750,  it  is  said  that  David  Cooks, 
Esq.  heir  of  the  famil}^,  came  himself  with  a hook  and  a pair  of 
tongs,  and,  searching,  found  these  ornaments,  which  he  took  away. 

Bordesley  Abbey  was  founded  by  the  Empress  Maud  in  1 1 38, 
as  a Cistercian  abbey  to  the  honor  of  the  Blessed  Virgin ; but  it 
is  a curious  fact  that  Walleran,  Earl  of  of  Mclient,  in  one  of  his 
charters,*  calls  liimself  the  founder,  although  lie  is  actually  a 
witness  to  the  original  and  prior  charter  of  Maud.  It  was  very 
extensive,  having  occupied  eight  acres  of  ground ; but  very  little 
is  now  left  to  gratify  the  antiquary,  with  the  exception  of  St, 

Stephen’s 
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Stephen’s  chapel,  which  remains  entire,  though  much  altered 
by  modern  repairs.  At  the  dissolution  it  was  granted  to  Andrew, 
Lord  Windsor,  but  not  without  an  equivalent;  for  it  is  recorded 
by  Dugdale  and  Collins,  that  soon  after  the  dissolution,  Henry 
VIII.  being  advised  by  Cromwell  and  others  who  had  been  his 
principal  agents,  that  the  most  likely  means  to  prevent  the  church 
lands  from  ever  returning  to  their  former  uses,would  be  to  dispose 
of  them  among  the  nobility  and  gentry,  by  free-gift,  easy  purchase, 
or  advantageous  exchange,  the  project  hit  his  fancy,  and  he  re- 
solved to  begin  with  Andrew,  Lord  Windsor.  His  majesty  there 
sent  him  a message,  that  he  would  dine  with  him  at  Stanwelh 
near  London  ; lie  came  accordingly,  and  was  elegantly  entertain- 
ed, but  soon  after  dinner  told  his  liost,  that  he  liked  the  place  so 
well  that  he  was  resolved  to  have  it,  but  not  without  a more  be- 
neficial exchange.  Lord  Windsor  replied  that  he  hoped  he  was  not 
in  earnest,  as  it  had  been  the  seat  of  his  ancestors  for  many  ages, 
and  he,  therefore,  humbly  begged  that  he  would  not  take  it  from 
him : but  Henry  with  a stern  countenance,  replied,  it  must  be 
so’^  and  then  ordered  him  to  go  immediately  to  his  attorney-gene- 
ral, who  would  give  him  his  reasons  for  it.  On  application  to 
the  lawyer,  he  found  all  the  documents  prepared  for  the  exchange, 
and  was  actually  obliged  to  complete  it  immediately,  and  to  leave 
Stanv/eli  for  Bordesley  abbey,  though  he  had  laid  in  his 
Christmas  provisions  upon  his  usual  scale  of  hospitality.  These, 
however,  he  left  in  the  house,  saying  they  should  not  find  it 
bare  Stanwell.  The  king  was  at  length  so  much  struck  with  the 
injustice  of  the  measure,  that  he  made  him  keeper  of  his  great 
wardrobe. 

Redditch  lies  to  the  south-east  of  this,  on  the  borders  of  the 
county,  but  is  only  remarkable  for  a fair  held  the  first  Monday  in 
4^ugust,  for  all  sorts  of  cattle. 

Beoly  to  the  north  of  this,  liad  once  a large  and  magnific'nt 
castle,  whose  ancient  ruins  can  now  scarcely  be  traced.  Here 
fjire  Bcoky  /Ja//and  Beolcy  Park,\m\  nothing  particular!}'  curious 
'I'  except 
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except  the  numerous  and  elegant  monuments  in  the  church,  belong- 
ing to  the  Sheldon  family* 

Upton  Warin  is  on  the  western  side  of  the  high  road,  be- 
tween Droitwich  and  Bromsgrove.  We  mention  it  merely  on 
account  of  the  curious  fact,  that  in  1319,  William  Fitz-warin, 
Lord  of  this  manor,  appeared  before  the  Bishop  of  Worcester, 
and  was  condemned  to  pay  seven-pence  per  week  to  Alice  his 
wife  ; and  the  same  day  he  swore  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  church, 
and  abjure  Isabella  de  Kynlet,  under  a penalty  that  if  he  should 
happen  carnally  to  know  the  said  Isabella,  he  would  pay  half  a 
a mark  to  the  bishop,  for  charity.’* 

Grafton  Hall,  is  about  a mile  from  Bromsgrove,  and  thus  is 
described  by  Leland.  I came  by  a parke  about  a mile  ere  I 
came  to  Bromsgrove  on  the  left  hand.  It  is  called  Grafton,  It 
longed  before  Bosworth  field,  to  the  Staffords,  noble  knyghtes. 
Since  by  attainder  it  came  to  the  king,  and  was  given  by 
King  Henry  VII.  to  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot.^^  In  ancient  times, 
this  was  a most  capital  mansion-house,  as  appears  by  all  that 
remains  of  it  since  the  fire  in  1710,  which,  indeed,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  porch  and  part  of  the  hall,  which  latter  has 
been  converted  into  a chapel  for  a more  recent  building  which 
has  been  added,  but  is  now  occupied  by  a fanner,  or  steward. 
Even  these  small  remains  of  its  ancient  magnificence  shew  what 
it  was,  and  the  Gothic  walls  of  the  old  chapel  in  particular  are 
curious  : as  to  the  porch  it  is  not  older  than  the  days  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  is  ornamented,  like  the  gate-way  to  the  schools  at  Ox- 
ford, with  the  different  orders  of  architecture.  Little  of  the  old 
furniture,  or  ornaments,  was  saved  from  the  fire,  except  a picture 
.of  John,  Earl  of  ^Shrewsbury,  who  died  Marshall  of  France,  in 
1453 ; and  a bust  of  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  knight  of  the  garter, 
which  some  wise-acre  had  afterwards  disfigured,  by  causing  it  to 
he  shaved  and  painted. 

Belbroughton  lies  about  three  miles  north-west  from  Broms- 
grove, and  is  remarkable  on  account  of  its  fairs,  which  take 
place  on  the  first  Monday  in  April,  and  the  Monday  before 
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8t.  Lukes  (I8tli  of  October)  for  horned  cattle,  horses,  and 
cheese. 

We  have  no  reason  to  believe  this  place  to  be  more  insalubrious 
than  any  other  part  of  the  county  ; yet  it  is  a curious  fact  men- 
tioned by  a gentleman  who  had  spent  the  greatest  part  of  his 
youth  here,  that  after  an  absence  of  no  more  than  fourteen  years, 
he  met  with  only  three  people  whom  he  had  known  formerly. 

Such  is  the  mutability,^’  as  he  justly  observes,  of  this  uncer- 
tain state.”* 

The  church  is  a very  handsome  edifice,  dedicated  to  the  Holy 
Trinity,  and  is  a rectory  in  the  gift  of  St.  John’s  College,  Oxford. 
Here  are  still  some  remains  of  armorial  windows,  which  have  es- 
caped the  ravages  both  of  the  puritanic,  and  modern  Goths  more 
generally  known  by  the  appellation  of  church-wardens,  who  in 
their  rage  for  beautifying,  have  destroyed  almost  every  remnant  of 
antiquity  in  many  of  our  country  churches. 

We  cannot  here  omit  a simple,  yet  elegant  monumental  effu- 
sion, which  connubial  love  has  engraved  on  a tablet  to  the  memory 
of  a late  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Clarke, 

**  When  sorrow  weeps  o’er  virtue’s  sacred  dust, 

Our  tears  become  us,  and  our  grief  is  just; 

Such  were  tlie  tears  she  shed  who  grateful  paj-s 
This  last  sad  tribute  of  her  love  and  praise  ; 

Who  mourns  the  husband  and  the  friend  combin’d. 

Where  gentle  pity  met  a manly  mind  ; 

Mourns,  but  not  murmurs  ; sighs  but  not  despairs 
Feels  as  a wife,  but  as  a Chvistian  bears.” 

Frankley  Chapelry  lying  north  from  Bromsgrove,  gives  the 
l^itle  of  baron  to  the  Lyttietons  ; and  the  chapel  itself  deserves 
notice,  as  it  appears  from  its  style,  to  be  as  old  as  the  reigns  of 
John  or  Henry  IIL  ; though  many  additions  and  alterations  have 
since  been  made,  particularly  in  1751 ; wdien  the  whole  fabric 
being  dark  and  gloomy,  with  very  small  narrow  windows,  the 
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chancel  much  decayed,  and  the  old  wooden  tower  ready  to  fall, 
the  parishioners  began  to  repair  it,  and  taking  down  the  wooden 
tower.  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  father  of  the  first  peer,  gave  them 
a quantity  of  stones  from  the  ruins  of  the  hall,  to  build  a new  one. 
New  window^s  were  also  ihade  at  the  same  time;  but  though  these 
have  added  much  to  the  comfort  and  commodiousness  of  the  chapel, 
they  have  destroyed  much  of  its  air  of  antiquity.  A great  improve- 
ment indeed  took  place,  by  Sir  Thomas  railing  in  a sufficient  space 
of  ground  for  a burial-place,  as  bodies  formerly  had  always  been 
interred  in  the  chapel.  From  such  repeated  alterations,  it  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  many  memorials  of  tombs,  or  armorial  win- 
dows should  remain ; and  though  Habyngdon^s  MSS.  contain  a 
very  long  list,  yet  it  appears  that  the  greatest  part  were  destroy- 
ed in  the  civil  wars. 

A few  miles  further  to  the  westward  the  tourist  approaches  the 
classic  ground  of 

HAGLEY, 

SO  justly  called  by  the  immortal  poet  of  the  seasons,  the 

— British  Tempe  ! There  along  the  dale. 

With  woods  o’erhung,  and  shagg’d  with  mossy  rocks, — 

There  on  each  hand  the  gushing  waters  play, 

And  down  the  rough  cascade  white  dashing  fall. 

Or  gleam  in  lengthened  vista  through  the  trees. — 

A late  tourist  has  well  described  the  approach,  when  he  says 
that  the  face  of  nature  is  here  suddenly  changed  into  the  lovely 
and  picturesque ; as  here  the  road  from  Bromsgrove  creeps- 
through  a deep  hollow  way  cut  out  of  the  rock,  that  rises  on  each 
side  crowned  with  shrubs  and  trees,  and  admits  through  the  length- 
ened excavation,  a*  pleasing  vista  of  diversified  scenery.  This  road 
brings  the  visitor  to  the  Village  of  Hagley,  where  of  course 
he  will  take  up  his  quarters  at  the  ' Lyttleton  Arms’  a neat  inn_, 
with  excellent  temporary  accommodations.  The  pleasantest  rout 
from  this  to  the  park,  is  to  proceed  a little  way  through  the  vil- 
lage, and  turn  to  the  right  on  the  Birmingham  road,  w hich  cuts 
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tlie  grounds  into  two  unequal  parts.  This  leads  him  past  some  plea- 
sant v\}las,  particularly  a large  modern  seat  on  the  left,  and  the 
Gothic  rectory,  which  is  so  situated  as  to  appear  part  of  the 
grounds,  and  at  the  same  time  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  result- 
ing from  this  situation,  as  many  of  the  ornamental  buildings  are 
on  this  side  of  the  road. 

Near  this  a stile,  on  the  right  hand,  leads  into  the  paddock, 
past  the  offices  and  gardens,  which  are  convenient,  but  have  no- 
thing particularly  deserving  of  examination,  except  to  the  mere 
botanist ; and  thence  to  the  back  front  of  the  house,  where  a door 
in  the  basement  story  gives  an  opportunity  of  applying  to  the 
housekeeper  for  admission,  which  is  always  readily  granted. 

The  present  house,  which  has  been  well  designated  as  a pleasant 
living  one,  and  a well  designed  mean  between  the  vast  piles  rais- 
ed for  magnificence,  and  those  smaller  ones,  in  which  convenience 
is  alone  considered,  is  a plain  and  even  simple,  yet  classical  edi- 
fice, and  though  low  in  the  park,  is  yet  above  the  adjacent  coun- 
try, which  it  overlooks  to  a very  distant  horizon.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  a lawn,  of  fine  uneven  ground,  and  diversified  with  large 
clumps,  little  groupes,  and  single  trees  ; it  is  open  in  front,  but 
covered  on  one  side  by  the  Witchhury  hills;  on  the  other  side, 
and  behind,  by  the  eminences  in  the  park,  which  are  high  and 
steep,  and  all  overspread  with  a lofty  hanging  wood.*  The  lawn 
pressing  to  the  foot,  or  creeping  up  the  slopes  of  these  bills,  and 
sometimes  w'inding  along  glades  into  the  depth  of  the  wood,  traces 
a beautiful  outline  to  a sylvan  scene,  already  rich  to  luxuriance  in 
massiness  of  foliage,  and  stateliness  of  growth. 

Having  walked  round  the  house  in  order  to  form  an  idea  of  its 
situation,  we  shall  now  refer  to  the  accompanying  plate  for  its 
elevation  and  fagade,  merely  stating  that  its  form  is  a parallelo- 
gram, and  that  its  south  front  is  adorned  with  a light  and  elegant 
double  range  of  steps,  from  the  platform  of  which  the  prospect  is 
very  extensive.  Those  who  have  seen  Nottingham  Castle,  will 
observe  a great  similitude  in  this  instance  between  the  two  houses- 
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To  examine  the  house  in  the  interior,  it  is  usual  to  commence 
with  the  basement  story,  and  to  enter  the  Bath,  a cool,  commo- 
dious apartment,  fitted  up  for  its  ostensible  purpose,  and  lined 
with  shells,  spars,  &c.  like  a grotto.  This  leads  into  the  Evi- 
dence-room, filled  with  presses,  containing  leases  and  other  docu- 
ments, necessary  to  the  operations  of  Quarter-day,  which  is  al- 
ways held  in  this  apartment. 

The  present  house  was  built  by  the  first  Lord  Lyttelton,  not  on, 
but  near  to  the  scite  of  the  ancient  family  mansion,  an  old-fashi- 
oned structure  of  the  sixteenth  century,  which  had  been  the  hiding- 
place  of  two  of  the  gunpowder-plot  conspirators,  Stephen  Lyttel- 
ton and  Robert  Winter,  who  were  betrayed,  however,  in  a few 
hours  by  an  under  cook  in  the  family ; and  Humphrey  Lytteltori,^ 
the  owner  of  the  house  at  that  time,  who  had  received  them  into 
his  protection,  has  been  said  to  have  escaped  punishment  solely 
by  discovering  the  others  at  Hinlip.  This,  however,  we  have 
reason  to  disbelieve,  from  a careful  examination  of  several  MS, 
accounts  of  the  transaction,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  A view 
of  the  old  mansion  is  preserved  in  this  apartment ; and  here  is 
also  a view  of  Rockingham  Hall,  in  the  village,  mentioned  as  the 
rectory,  the  seat  of  the  Rev. Harrington. 

The  Hall,  which  we  now  proceed  to,  is  thirty  feet  square, 
and  the  visitor  is  immediately  struck  with  its  simplicity  and  neat- 
ness. The  chimney-piece  is  a handsome  work  in  white  marble, 
supported  by  two  figures  of  Hercules,  extremely  well  executed  ; 
but,  as  has  often  been  the  fate  of  genius,  the  artist  died  in  dis- 
tress. Here  too  are  an  elegant  relief  of  Pan  courting  Diana,  by 
Vassali ; several  casts  in  scagliola  of  Bacchus,  Venus,  Mercuryj^. 
and  a Corybant ; some  antique  busts ; two  busts  of  Rubens  and 
Vandyke  by  Ryshrack  ; and  two  very  curiously  carved  maho- 
gany tables,  which  cost  2001.  Here  too  is  a book,  in  which  each 
visitor  writes  his  name  on  going  away. 

The  Library  is  thirty-three  feet  by  twenty-five,  and  ele- 
gantly fitted  up  as  a domestic  apartment,  and  the  deling  or- 
namented with  scrolls  of  stucco.  Over  the  book-cases,  which 
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are  filled  with  a valuable  collection  of  literature,  are  four  exqui- 
sitely carved  busts  of  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Spencer,  and  Dry« 
den ; these  are  executed  by  Schecmaker,  and  were  bequeathed 
to  George  Lord  Lyttelton,  by  Pope,  whose  portrait  with  his 
dog.  Bounce,  forms  one  of  the  ornaments  of  this  apartment.  The 
poet  has  described  this  dog  in  one  of  his  letters,  where  he  desig- 
nates him  as  little,  lean,  and  none  of  the  best  shaped ; and  as 
not  much  of  a spaniel  in  his  fawning,  but  having  rather  a dumb 
sort  of  kindness,  that  shewed  itself  more  when  he  thought  his 
master  ill  used  by  others,  than  wlien  they  walked  quietly  and 
peaceably  by  themselves.  Portrait  of  Gilbert  West,  the  inti- 
mate friend  and  companion  of  the  first  lord,  and  of  the  Earl  of 
Chatham,  to  whose  patronage  he  was  indebted  for  the  office  of 
treasurer  to  Chelsea  Hospital.  This,  with  some  other  sinecures, 

enabled  him  to  pass  in  affluence  and  ease,  a life  too  short  for 
the  wishes  of  his  friends.  Grief  for  the  loss  of  an  only  son,  pro- 
voked a stroke  of  the  palsy,  which  brought  him  to  the  grave  in 
1756.^^  James  Thomson,  the  well  known  author  of  the  Sea- 
sons. 

The  Winter  Dining  Parlour  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Hall,  and  is  a noble  room  of  thirty-three  feet  by  twenty-six, 
strikingly  fitted  up  with  walls  of  crimson,  relieved  by  elegant 
white  stucco-work  of  vines,  festoons,  &c.  A white  curtain  at 
one  end  of  the  apartment  engages  the  visitor’s  attention,  and 
provokes  his  enquiry,  when  his  guide  drawing  it  up,  discovers  a 
most  exquisite  painting  of  the  mother  of  the  present  noble  owner, 
and  which  he,  with  a pious  care,  has  thus  screened  from  the  too 
frequent  gaze  of  visitors  or  domestics.  Here  is  a Bladona  by 
Rubens,  with  the  infant  Jesus,  extremely  fine;  and  a Landscape 
of  the  Villa  Madama  near  Rome,  where  the  Pastor  Fido  was  first 
performed ; a very  fine  copy  by  Le  J eune  from  Guercino,  of  a 
small  St.  John,  exquisitely  finished ; and  another  Madona,  highly 
deserving  of  close  examination.  The  family  pictures  are  very 
numerous.  Judge  Lyttelton,  copied  from  the  painted  glass  in 
the  Middle  Temple  Hall.  Such  is  the  estimation  in  which  his 
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venerable  name  is  held  by  the  members  of  that  society,  that  when 
one  of  his  descendants  applied  for  chambers  within  the  house,  it 
was  immediately  resolved  by  the  Benchers,  that  he  should  be 
admitted  without  fine,  or  the  customary  fees,  as  a testimony  of 
the  high  respect  they  felt  for  his  ancestor.  Lord  Keeper  Lyttel- 
ton^ raised  to  the  peerage  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I,  for  the  pur- 
pose, as  it  was  said,  of  furthering  the  plans  of  that  monarch  in 
his  office  of  lord  chancellor,  to  which  dignity  he  was  promoted  at 
the  recommendation  of  Laud  and  Straflford.  His  refusal  to  vote 
on  Strafford’s  trial,  because  he  was  a commoner  when  the  im- 
peachment took  place,  and  therefore  an  accuser,  has  been  se- 
verely animadverted  upon,  but  perhaps  too  much  with  a spirit  of 
party.  Sir  Thomas  Lyttelton,  father  of  the  first  lord ; by  Van 
Somer.  Dr.  Charles  Lyttelton,  brother  of  the  first  lord,  origi- 
nally intended  for  the  bar,  even  practised  as  a barrister;  but 
having  changed  that  profession  for  the  church,  he  became  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  William  Henry,  the  late  lord,  who  succeeded  to 
the  baronetage  on  the  death  of  his  nephew,  Thomas  Lord  Lyttel- 
ton, the  extraordinary  circumstances  attending  whose  death  are 
well  known.  He  was  then  an  Irish  peer.  Lord  Westcote,  and 
since  created  an  English  baron.  Lieut.  General  Sir  Richard 
Lyttelton,  fifth  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  brother  to  the  first  peer. 
He  rose  in  his  profession  at  an  early  period  of  his  life;  was  first 
page  of  honour  to  Queen  Caroline  ; then  an  ensign  in  the  Guards  ; 
and  afterwards  master  of  the  Jewel  Office,  governor  of  Guernsey 
and  Minorca,  and  Knight  of  the  Bath  : this  is  by  P.  Battoni, 
George  Lord  Lyttelton,  an  elegant  portrait  by  the  venerable 
West.  He  was  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas,  and  entered  early  upon 
the  theatre  of  politics  as  an  opposer  of  the  Walpole  administra- 
tion. Wlien  his  party  came  into  power,  he  successively  held  the 
offices  of  lord  of  the  treasury,  cofferer  of  the  household,  a privy 
counsellor,  and  chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; and  retired  from 
public  life  with  a peerage  in  1757.  His  exquisite  elegy  on  his 
first  lady,  will  always  be  read  with  delight ; but  it  has  been  said 
that  he  was  not  so  happy  in  a second  marriage.  Lucy,  first 
Lady  Lyttelton.  She  was  daughter  of  Hugh  Fortescue  of  De- 
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vonshire.  Esq.  and  the  subject  of  tlie  elegy.  The  beauty  and 
sweetness  of  her  countenance  shew  best  what  her  lord's  feelings 
must  have  been  for  her  loss. 

The  Gallery,  eighty-five  feet  by  twenty-two,  is  a most  su- 
perb apartment,  but  so  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth,  as  to 
require  being  formed  into  three  divisions,  by  rows  of  double  Co- 
rinthian pillars.  The  chimney-piece,  the  mirror  frames,  the  frames 
of  the  elegant  inlaid  satin  wood  tables,  and  the  girandoles,  are 
all  of  exquisite  carved  work,  in  black  and  white,  and  done  by  afi 
artist  in  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed,  in  the  article  of  carving, 
this  house  surpasses  any  in  the  kingdom ; aud  the  present  peer, 
who  has  but  lately  finished  a complete  refitting  of  the  furniture, 
&c.  has  added  many  elegant  specimens  to  those  formerly  exe- 
cuted. The  paintings  in  this  charming  apartment  are  so  nume- 
rous, as  to  afford  us  room  for  little  more  than  a bare  catalogue. 
Virgin  and  Child,  by  Vandyke  : this  is  a noble  piece  ; the  Vir- 
gin's attitude  is  incomparably  fine,  and  the  air  of  her  head  ex- 
quisite; the  child  quite  in  character.  Another  Madona  and 
Christ  by  old  Stone ; in  this  the  child  is  natural  and  easy,  its 
head  thrown  back  playfully,  and  the  face  laughing ; the  linen  is 
so  well  executed  as  to  appear  real.  Countess  of  Exeter  by 
Vandyke : very  old  and  incomparably  well  executed.  Frances 
Duchess  of  Richmond,  by  Peter  Lely.  Whoever  has  read  the 
Memoirs  of  Grammont,  must  remember  this  lady,  who  was  a dis- 
tinguished character  at  the  court  of  Charles  II.  of  which  she  was 
generally  considered  not  only  as  the  brightest,  but  also  \\\e  purest, 
gem.  It  is  generally  believed  that  Charles  wq«ld  have  raised  her 
to  his  throne,  could  he  have  divorced  his  queen;  but  her  conquesis 
were  not  confined  to  the  court,  for  her  fascinations  extended  to 
others;  and  it  is  said  that  Rotier,  the  medallist,  was  so  passion- 
ately enraptured  with  her  beauty,  us  to  display  her  face  as  Bri- 
tannia on  many  of  his  medals.  Sir  William  Fairfax,  of  Steton, 
in  Yorkshire.  His  daughter,  Catharine,  first  wife  of  Sir  Ci/arles 
Lyttelton.  She  died  at  Jamaica  in  1662.  Lely.  Her  husband. 
Sir  Charles  Lyttelton , by  Le  Fevre.  He  is  in  armour,  and  at- 
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tended  by  a black  boy.  He  was  governor  of  Jamaica,  and  the 
founder  of  Port  Royal;  and  afterwards  governor  of  Sheerness, 
which,  with  many  other  employments,  he  held  till  the  revolu- 
tion. His  loyalty  during  the  civil  wars  was  highly  praiseworthy. 
John  Lyttelton,  a very  fine  piece  by  Zucchero.  He  married  into 
the  Pakynton  family ; and  was  a great  favourite  both  with  Mary 
and  Elizabeth,  being  a Catholic,  but  moderate  without  bigotry. 
William  Lord  Brounckcr,  another  of  liely’s.  He  is  well  known 
as  an  expert  mathematician,  and  was  the  first  president  of  the 
Royal  Society,  in  whose  apartments  his  portrait  is  still  preserved. 
He  was  chancellor  to  Queen  Catharine,  and  also  a lord  of  the 
Admiralty.  Mary,  Duchess  of  Buckingham,  by  Vandyke. 
Countess  of  Suffolk  and  Miss  Brown,  both  by  Lely.  Anne, 
Countess  of  Southesk  : those  who  are  fond  of  scandalous  anec- 
dote, may  refer  to  GramraonPs  Memoirs,  and  to  Burnet,  Vol.  I. 
p.  319.  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth  ; a capital  picture  by  Lely 
of  that  unfortunate  youth,  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Buccleugh 
family,  and  whose  ambition  brought  him  to  the  block  in  the 
reign  of  James  II.  Oliver  Cromwell,  accompanied  by  Sir  Peter 
Temple.  This  is  only  a copy,  but  a very  fine  one  by  Jarvis,  of 
two  very  intimate  friends ; the  latter,  however,  though  appointed 
a member  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  for  the  murder  of  Charles 
I.  appears  to  have  declined  acting  in  that  situation.  Sir  Chris- 
topher Minns,  by  Zoust.  This  hardy  tar  arose  solely  by  his 
merit  to  the  rank  of  admiral,  being  only  the  son  of  an  honest 
shoemaker  in  London.  He  fell  in  the  action  with  De  Ruyter  and 
Van  Tromp,  bein^  shot  twice  through  the  neck  on  the  fourth 
day.  This  picture,  like  several  others  at  Hagley,  had  been  in  a 
bad  state,  but  has  been  repaired  and  restored  by  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  Mr.  Biggs,  an  intelligent  artist ; who,  on  clearing 
away  the  rust  of  time  from  this  one,  has  discovered  the  name  in 
its  original  spelling.  Princess  of  Orange,  mother  of  William 
III.  by  Gerard  Honthurst.  Sir  Thomas  Clifford,  by  Old  Stone. 
He  was  lord  treasurer,  and  a member  of  that  administration,  the 
initials  of  whose  names,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  formed  the 
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word  cabal.^^  These  were,  Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Ar- 
lington, and  Lauderdale.  He  was  the  first  Lord  Clifford  of  Chud- 
leigh,  and  long  held  many  high  offices,  until  the  Test  Act  inca- 
pacitated him,  being  a Catholic. 

The  Drawing  Room  is  a most  elegant  apartment,  thirty-four 
feet  by  twenty-Wo,  and  hung  with  the  finest  Gobeline  tapestry. 
The  cieling  is  exquisitely  painted  by  Cipriani,  and  represents 
Flora  scattering  flowers  in  a central  oval ; her  attitude  elegant, 
and  the  colouring  very  fine  : the  Seasons  are  in  the  corners. 
The  chimney-piece  consists  of  scrolls  of  white  marble,  trained  on 
Sienna,  and  its  carving  is  very  well  executed.  The  ornaments 
of  this  room  are  well  worth  notice  ; the  glass  frames  being  ele- 
gantly carved  and  gilt;  and  the  two  branches  on  the  chimney- 
piece  of  solid  silver,  consisting  of  oak  branches  and  acorns,  were 
lately  executed  at  Birmingham,  and  cost  3501.  The  whole  of 
this  apartment  has  been  completely  restored  by  the  taste  of  the 
present  lord,  who,  at  a very  great  expense,  has  repaired  every 
thing  throughout  the  house,  and  made  it  fully  equal,  nay,  in 
some  instances  superior,  to  its  first  fittilig  up.  Over  the  chim- 
ney-piece, inclosed  in  ornaments  elegantly  carved  and  gilt,  is  a 
portrait  of  Lord  Lath,  by  Ramsay ; there  is  another  by  the  same 
artist  of  Philip,  Jirst  Earl  of  Hardwick  ; also  of  Lord  Pelham, 
Sir  William  Pulteney,  Lord  Lhesterjield,  and  Lord  Cohham, 
rendering  this  apartment  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  the  house. 

The  Saloon  is  thirty-six  feet  by  thirty,  elegantly  fitted  up, 
without  any  thing  tawdry,  but  all  conceived  in  the  happiest  taste, 
and  as  admirably  executed.  In  fact,  in  passing  through  this 
whole  suite  of  rooms,  when  we  look  at  the  paintings,  and  recollect 
the  personages  they  represent,  and  the  private  history  of  the 
place  itself,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a glow  of  veneration  at 
every  step,  and  to  imagine  almost  that  one  sees  %\ie  former  inha- 
bitants, on  the  opening  of  every  door;  and  every  apartment  in- 
deed seems  as  if  they  had  just  stepped  out  for  a walk,  so  carefully 
has  the  present  possessor  preserved  and  repaired  every  vestige  of 
those  who  must  be  remembered  with  pleasure,  whilst  taste  and 
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genius  have  existence.  Here  is  an  extremely  beautiful  chimney- 
piece  of  white  marble  and  Sienna,  and  the  three  marble  Cupids  | 

in  the  centre,  are  a most  exquisite  group,  which  it  is  impossible  | 

too  much  to  admire.  The  cornice  too,  supported  by  Ionic  pil-  ! 

lars,  gives  an  air  of  great  majesty  to  the  apartment.  The  paint-  ' j 
ings  are  numerous.  Jacob  and  his  Family,  by  Bassano:  this  is  ' 

a noble  production ; and  the  minute  strength  of  expression  in  the  , 

figures  to  the  left,  is  great  in  the  extreme.  This  piece  is  180 
years  old;  but  has  been  very  judiciously  restored  by  Mr.  Biggs. 

Venus  reconciling  herself  to  Psyche.  This  figure,  though  a 
real  Titian,  is  rather  clumsy,  but  not  quite  so  jolly  as  some  of 
Rubenses.  The  Cupid  is  drawn  in  a most  expressive  attitude ; 
and  his  air  and  countenance  present  a most  humourous  illustration 
of  the  mythological  story.  The  colouring  has  been  very  fine ; 
but  time  has  impaired  much  of  its  brilliancy.  Queen  Henrietta 
Maria.  This  is  such  an  exquisitely  fine  painting,  and  the  coun- 
tenance is  so  lovely,  that  the  visitor  can  scarce  leave  it  for  any 
thing  else.  Of  all  the  beautiful  pictures  of  that  queen,  this  is  the 
most  beautiful ! Charles  /.  by  Stone.  His  family,  by  Vandyke. 

There  is  something  highly  ludicrous  in  the  ideas  which  associate 
with  this  piece,  when  we  see  James  II.  a sprawling,  squalling 
infant  in  his  nurse’s  lap,  and  recollect  that  he  lost  three  king- 
doms for  a mass.  MatHage  of  Neptune  and  Cyhele ; a piece 
from  the  united  pencils  of  Teniers  and  Rubens.  This  is  a sym- 
bolical representation  of  the  Earth  and  Water  producing  Plenty; 
and  is  done  in  the  great  style  of  both  these  masters  of  the  art, 
Cybele  being  a lusty  Teutonic  dame,  coarse  in  her  figure,  and 
disgusting  in  her  attitude;  yet  the  piece,  as  a painting,  has  its 
merit,  and  will  not  be  slightly  passed  over  by  the  connoisseur. 

The  laughing  countenances  of  the  children  are  well  imagined; 
the  grouping  fine ; but  the  colouring,  particularly  the  whites^ 
rather  faded.  Countess  of  Portland;  and  Hay,  Earl  of  Carlisle  ; 
both  by  Vandyke. 

This  apartment  is  generally  used  as  a summer  dining-room, 
and  with  great  propriety,  for  the  view  from  its  windows  is  perhaps 
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its  greatest  beauty,  comprebending  the  lofty  column  with  the 
late  Prince  of  Wales’s  statue,  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  and  Obe- 
lisk on  Witchbury  hill,  and  Milton’s  seat  in  the  park. 

The  Little  Cabinet  contains  some  very  striking  pieces.  Dead 
Christ,  with  the  two  sisters  by  Vandyke,  is  an  astonishing  effort 
of  the  pencil,  and  is  both  affecting  and  sublime ; the  body,  though 
dead,  still  bears  the  mark  of  its  divine  origin  j we  almost  expect 
to  see  it  resuscitate ; and  nothing  can  be  more  expressive  of  sor- 
row, mixed  with  religious  hope,  than  the  countenances  of  the  fe- 
males. Head  of  Pompey  brought  to  Caesar.  This  elegant  piece 
of  historic  painting,  is  from  the  pencil  of  the  late  ingenious  Dr. 
Wall  of  Worcester:  and  does  honour  to  his  taste  and  judgment. 
Flemish  Cabinet  Piece  of  an  old  fiddler,  deserves  particular 
examination  amongst  a variety  of  others  of  the  same  size. 

The  Gentleman’s  Dressing  Room,  contains  the  Misers,  by 
Quintyn  Matsys,  the  blacksmith  of  Antwerp:  this  is  called  here 
the  original : but  if  so,  there  must  also  be  another  original  at 
Windsor.  This  piece,  however,  is  valued  at  30001.  for  the  guide 
says  that  sum  has  been  offered  for  it.  Lot  and  his  Daughters,  by 
liUca  Giordano;  in  this,  the  subject  of  which  cannot  be  called  a 
pleasing  one,  the  figure  of  Lot  is  considered  as  veiy  striking,  as 
far  as  concerns  the  relief  of  the  limbs,  particularly  the  legs ; but  the 
daughters,  like  the  conduct  of  the  originals,  are  rather  disgusting. 
Admiral  Smith,  a well  done  portrait.  Holy  family  in  Egypt,  by 
Poussin  : admirable.  In  the  Blue  Bed  Room  are.  Sir  Charles 
Lyttlcton  ; Christ  and  the  adulteress,  by  Varotari,  a pupil  of  Paul 
Veronese,  in  which,  by  a strange  anachronism,  the  painter  has  put 
spectacles  on  one  of  the  Jewish  elders ; Sir  Francis  Vere,  a gal- 
lant knight  of  the  16th  century,  and  Governor  of  Flushing  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  whom  he  was  a favourite  for  his 
martial  abilities  ; a most  luscious  and  luxuriant  portrait  of  Louise 
de  Querouaile,  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  by  Le  Fevre,  a favorite 
mistress  of  Charles  II.  and  whose  machinations,  as  a pensioned 
emissary  of  the  French  king,  had  during  that  reign  a powerful 
influence  on  English  politics. 
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The  Blue  Dressing  Room  has  Christ  and  his  disciples  at 
JEmmaus,  by  Le  Brun : William  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange, 
founder  of  the  Dutch  republic;  this  does  not  bespeak  either  the 
statesman  or  the  soldier,  but  is  a heavy  figure,  and  rather  melan- 
choly than  thoughtful;  yet  we  see  notwithstanding,  by  the  expres- 
sion of  the  eyes,  that  the  original  was  capable  of  being  warmed 
into  spirit  and  enthusiasm ; Queen  of  Bohemia ; and  Lady 
Crompton  ; both  by  Jansen,  and  at  a first  glance  may  be  suppos- 
ed to  be  sisters;  Landscape  by  Wotton;  this  is  a fine  specimen 
of  the  English  school,  but  some  of  the  lights  seem  to  have  been 
injudiciously  managed. 

In  this  range  of  apartments  there  are  also,  a Venus  lamenting 
over  a dead  Adonis,  in  which  the  dead  body  is  superlatively  fine, 
and  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  most  anatomically  natural,  but 
the  Venus  is  very  indifferent,  and  her  attitude  by  no  means  a civil 
one ; also  many  family  portraits,  the  very  enumeration  of  which 
would  fill  a volume. 

Fully  satiated  with  paintings,  carving,  and  gilding,  &c.  the 
visitor  is  now  anxious  to  take  a ramble  in  the  park,  through  which 
we  shall  accompany  him  to  tlie  church,  which  stands  embosomed 
in  trees,  a short  distance  from  the  house.  Here  there  is  some- 
thing peculiarly  solacing  in  the  gloom,  and  the  contrast  is  strik- 
ing between  the  humble  graves  without,  and  the  magnificent  mau- 
solea  within.  In  the  very  centre  of  the  unhonoured  dead,  lies  in 
all  humility  Mrs.  Muriel  Lyttelton,  under  a plain  tomb  according 
to  her  own  desire.  This  estimable  lady  recovered  the  family  es- 
tates by  petition,  after  tlieir  forfeiture  by  her  husband,  and  brought 
up  her  children,  the  first  Protestants  of  the  family.  The  body 
of  the  church  is  very  ancient,  being  dedicated  to  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  and  consists  of  two  aisles,  the 
southern  one  being  anciently  called  the  Virgin  Mary’s.  A sub- 
lime Gothic  arch  leads  into  the  chancel,  which  was  rebuilt  in  1754, 
of  free-stone,  and  ornamented  with  a rich  east  window  of  painted 
glass.  Lord  Lyttelton,  (the  first  peer)  by  whom  this  was  done, 
had  the  floor  also  paved  with  while  stone,  and  gave  a thorough 
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Yepair  to  tlie  whole  body  of  the  church.  The  lover  of  heraldry 
will  here  be  much  pleased  with  the  cieling  of  the  chancel,  as  both 
it  and  the  cornice  are  covered  with  armorial  shields  of  the  whole 
line  of  ancestry  of  the  family  from  the  foundation  of  the  church, 
the  coats  impaled  with  those  of  their  wives,  and  some  of  the 
shields  containing  the  various  quarterings  belonging  to  them  by 
descent.  In  the  chancel  is  the  elegant  monument  of  George ; the 
first  lord’s  lovely  wife  Lucy,  on  the  north  side,  consisting  of  an 
urn  on  a pedestal,  all  of  white  marble ; on  the  front  of  which,  is 
exquisitely  carved  in  relief,  a female  face  in  profile,  and  under  it, 
Lucia  whilst  the  figure  of  Hymen  rests  on  the  pedestal  with 
his  torch  extinct,  weeping  and  looking  towards  the  urn.  The 
English  epitaph  is  well  known,  but  we  shall  here  give  our  fair 
readers,  a translation  of  the  Latin  one.  ""  Sacred  to  the  memory 
of  Lucy  Lyttelton,  descended  from  the  ancient  family  of  Fortes- 
cue;  who,  gifted  with  the  most  exquisite  form,  the  sweetest 
disposition,  and  the  most  ingenious  mind,  and  skilled  in  elegant 
accomplishments  even  beyond  her  sex  and  age,  was  the  subject  of 
the  highest  praise,  without  the  slightest  tincture  of  pride ; and 
having  spent  a chaste  and  virtuous  life,  expired  immaturely  in  the 
29th  year  of  her  age,  in  parturition  of  her  third  child,  on  the  19th 
of  June  1746,  lamented  even  by  those  who  knew  her  least.  To 
the  memory  of  a beloved  wife,  the  fifth  year  of  conjugal  felicity 
not  yet  passed,  George  Lyttelton  has  placed  this  monument  of 
love  and  esteem ; he  also  yet  remains,  but  shall  be  interred  in  the 
same  sepulchre,  trusting  through  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ,  that  all  sorrows  will  be  done  away  in  eternity,  and  that 
he  will  rise  to  enjoy  with  her,  the  delights  of  a better  life.” 

He  indeed  now  also  lies  here  under  a plain  stone,  with  this 
scription : — 

This  unadorned  stone  was  placed  here  by  the  particular  de- 
sire, and  express  direction,  of  the  Right  Hon’ble  George,  Lord 
Lyttelton,  who  died  August  22d,  1773,  aged  64.”  The  urn  on 
the  north  side  is  fronted  by  a beautiful  antique  urn  of  statuary*^ 
marble,  to  the  memory  of  the  parents  of  the  first  peer. 
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Leaving  this  sombre  scene,  we  now  proceed  through  a wood 
by  the  side  of  a purling  stream,  which  meanders  through  a dark 
hollow ; then  winding  up  a hill,  pass  a small  cataract,  but  quite 
in  miniature,  until  we  reach  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  pillar,  seen 
from  the  saloon.  From  this  point  of  view  the  prospect  is  inex- 
pressibly beautiful,  and  it  is  with  much  regret  we  leave  it  to  pur- 
sue our  route  through  the  wood,  with  a fine  view  on  the  left  of  the 
Witchbury  hills  and  distant  grounds,  as  far  as  an  octagon  seat  sacred 
to  the  memory  of  Thomson,  and  erected  on  the  brow  of  a verdant 
steep  his  favourite  spot.  Let  us  now  view  the  scenery  in  detail, 
tn  the  fore-ground  is  a gently  winding  valley,  which  loses  itself 
on  either  hand  amongst  the  trees ; on  the  rising  hill  beyond  is  a 
noble  wood,  some  of  whose  detached  parts  seem  to  feather  the 
descent  of  its  sw'elling  sides,  whilst  to  the  right  the  open  country 
fades  in  the  distance ; on  the  left  the  Clent  hills  appear,  and  a 
dusky  antique  tower  stands  just  below  them  at  the  extremity  of 
the  wood,  whilst  in  the  midst  of  it,  we  can  discern  the  Doric  tem- 
ple sacred  to  Pope,  and  part  of  its  lawn  iu  front ; forming  a sim- 
ple scene,  yet  consisting  of  great  features. 

We  now  pass  Jacob’s  well,  and  enter  a solemn  grove  of  oaks, 
from  whence  we  catch  a glance  of  the  antique  tower,  or  ruinous 
castle,  now  seen  to  be  on  the  top  of  a hill  gently  rising  out  of  the 
w^ood.  We  next  come  to  an  Ionic  rotunda,  inclosed  in  a beautiful 
amphitheatre  of  wood  ; the  trees  whicli  surround  it  are  very  large, 
but  their  foliage  is  not  very  thick,  and  the  partial  lights  breaking 
through  their  ramifications,  produce  the  most  pleasing  sensations  • 
for  here  we  seemliest  to  the  world,  it  is  so  retired,  without  any 
visible  outlet,  and  without  any  prospect  except  upon  a deep  shad- 
ed piece  of  water  in  g thick  embowering  grove,  at  the  end  of  which 
is  a Palladian  bridge,  with  a light  airy  portico.  The  grove  behind 
the  rotunda  must  now  he  passed,  when  we  enter  upon  a laig*e,  airy, 
forest  glade,  thinly  skirted  with  wood,  careless  of  ornament,  and 
uiiicii  overgrown  with  fern ; all  which,  added  to  the  number  of  deer, 
which  start  at  every  instant  at  the  sound  of  footsteps,  make  us  for 
a while  suppose  ourselves  in  a pathless  forest.  Indeed  this  wild. 
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ness,  such  is  the  effect  of  contrast,  is  a most  acceptable  relief,  even 
in  the  midst  of  such  elegance  and  improvement  as  reign  in  the 
neighbouring  lawns.  The  place  in  itself  too  is  pleasant;  the 
view  in  parts  is  unconfined;  and  from  a Gothic  seat  at  the  end  is 
a perspective  view  of  that  wood  and  tower  seen  before  in  front,  to- 
gether with  the  Witcbbury  hills,  and  a wide  range  of  country. 
The  Tower,  which  in  every  point  of  view  is  always  connected  with 
wood,  stands,  however,  on  apiece  of  down,  which  stretches  along 
the  broad  ridge  of  a hill,  and  spreads  on  each  hand  for  some  way 
down  the  sides;  thick  groves  catch  the  falls;  the  descent  on  the 
right  is  soon  lost  under  the  trees  ; a wood  hangs  on  the  declivity, 
which  is  continued  in  the  valley  beneath;  the  tower  overlooks  the 
whole,  and  to  it  we  now  ascend ; after  wandering  along  the  path 
which  leads  by  the  stream  to  a fine  lawn  inclosed  by  wood,  till  we 
reach  the  urn  inscribed  to  Pope,  from,  whence  the  ascent  soon  be- 
comes rapid.  The  tower,  with  its  accompaniments,  seems  the  re- 
mains of  a baronial  castle,  so  judicious  are  all  its  parts,  though 
of  modern  date ; it  is  partly  entire,  partly  in  riiigs,  and  in  some 
places  overgrown  with  bushes,  so  as  to  appear  quite  deserted, 
though  inhabited  by  the  game-keeperhs  family.  It  is  every  way 
an  interesting  object,  and  a finer  situation  cannot  be  imagined ; it 
is  placed  indeed  on  an  exposed,  but  unfrequented  spot,  but  com- 
mands a beautiful  view  down  upon  the  woods,  lawns,  and  slopes, 
and  a most  extensive  prospect  including  Worcester,  Malvern,  Dud- 
ley, the  Cieehilis,  Wrekin  at  a distance  of  forty  miles,  and  even 
the  hills  of  Radnorshire  at  a distance  of  eighty.  Following  the 
path,  we  pass  under  the  canopy  of  umbrageous  oaks,  by  the  side 
of  a winding  woody  hollow,  to  the  seat  of  contemplation,  a place 
well  adapted  for  that  purpose,  as  the  view  is  only  down  into  the 
hollow  among  the  trees. 

At  the  end  of  the  valley,  in  an  obscure  corner,  and  shut  out 
from  all  view,  is  a hermitage,  composed  of  roots  and  moss  ; high 
hanks,  and  a thick  covert  darkened  with  horse-chesnuts,  confine 
the  sequestered  spot;  a small  rill  trickles  through  the  valley  and 
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we  look  down  on  a piece  of  water  in  the  hollow,  thickly  shaded 
with  tall  trees,  over  which  is  a fine  view  of  distant  landscape. 
The  water  is  seen  on  one  side  through  groupes  of  planting  ; the 
other  side  is  open,  but  covered  with  fern.  This  spot  is  the  extre- 
mity of  the  park,  and  the  Clent  hills  rise  in  all  their  wild  irregu- 
larity, immediately  behind  it. 

The  other  descent  from  the  castle*  is  a long  declivity,  covered 
like  the  rest  with  noble  woods,  in  which  fine  lawns  are  again  em- 
bosomed, differing  still  from  the  former,  and  from  each  other ; in 
one  the  ground  is  very  rough,  the  boundai'y  is  much  broken,  and 
marked  only  by  the  trunks  of  the  trees  which  shoot  up  high  be- 
fore their  umbrageous  cover  spread  forth.  Tlie  next  is  more  sim- 
ple; falling  into  one  large  hollow  that  almost  imperceptibiy  sinks 
into  the  covert.  This  has  a communication  through  a short 
glade,  and  between  two  groves,  with  another  called  the  Tinian 
lawn,  from  the  resemblance  which  it  is  said  to  bear  to  those  so 
celebrated  in  Anson's  voyage ; it  is  encompassed  with  the  state- 
liest trees,  all  fresh  and  vigorous,  and  so  full  of  leaf  that  not  a stem, 
not  a branch,  appears,  but  large  masses  of  foliage  only  describe  an 
undulating  outline : the  verdure  of  the  turf  is  as  luxuriant  as  in 
the  open  lawns ; the  ground  gently  waves  in  easy  swells ; no  strong 
lines  are  drawn ; no  striking  objects  are  even  admitted;  but  all  is 
of  an  even  temper,  all  mild,  placid,  and  serene  ; in  tlie  gayest  sea- 
son of  the  day,  not  more  than  cheerful ; in  the  stillest  hour  of 
night,  not  gloomy.  This  scene  is  indeed  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
tranquillity  of  the  latter,  when  the  moon  seems  to  repose  her  liglit 
on  the  thick  foliage  of  the  grove,  and  steadily  marks  tlie  shade  of 
every  bough ; it  is  delightful  then  to  saunter  here,  and  see  the 
grass,  and  the  gossamer  which  entwines  it,  glistening  wdth  dew ; 
to  listen  and  hear  nothing  stir,  except  perhaps  a withered  leaf 
dropping  gently  through  a tree ; and  sheltered  from  tlie  chill,  to 
catch  the  freshness  of  the  evening  air : a solitary  urn,  chosen  by 
Mr.  Pope  for  the  spot,  and  now  inscribed  to  his  memory,  when 
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shewn  by  a gleam  of  moonlight  through  the  trees,  fixes  thought- 
fulness and  composure,  to  which  the  mind  is  insensibly  led  by  the 
rest  of  this  elegant  scene. 

Crossing  over  again  to  the  walk  leading  from  the  hermitage,  we 
come  to  the  root-house,  a retired  cave  at  one  end  of  a piece  of* wa- 
ter, whilst  a cell  of  grotto-work  contrasts  it  at  the  other  end. 
Winding  now  up  the  hill,  we  arrive  at  a bench,  looking  down  up- 
on a great  extent  of  lawn,  thinly  clumped,  and  from  this  point  of 
view  tlie  house  is  seen  in  great  perfection.  Turning  to  the  right, 
we  enter  a grove  carpetled  with  the  finest  verdure,  and  leading 
through  a cool  sequestered  hollow,  from  which  breaks  forth  a 
charming  glance  of  Thomson’s  seat;  beyond,  on  a green  hill 
whose  top  just  peeps  above  the  trees,  the  temple  of  Theseus  is 
partly  seen,  with  the  Grecian  portico  finely  backed  by  a darkening 
grove.  We  now  ramble  through  the  grove  to  a seat  dedicated  to  ' 
quiet  and  the  muses,”  and  the  path  leads  us  into  the  principal 
hollow  of  the  park,  a fine  dell  over -arched  witii  wood,  and  orna- 
mented with  the  principal  waters.  On  the  right  a spring  gushes 
over  rock- work,  and,  falling  into  a stream  in  the  hollow,  is  Joined 
by  another  rill  which  murmurs  over  broken  rocks ; on  crossing 
these  we  catch  a glimpse  of  Shenstone’s  urn,  and  shortly  after, 
entering  a thick  grove,  we  are  tempted  to  sit  down,  by  a bench 
which  encircles  a vast  oak,  and  commands  an  immense  variety  of 
scenery.  Shortly  after  a sequestered  moss -seat,  over-arched  with 
tall  spreading  trees,  and  surrounded  with  banks  of  shrubby  wood, 
of  moss  and  ivy,  leads  the  eye  to  contemplate  a cascade  bursting 
out  of  an  ivied  bank,  breaking  over  a ground  of  rock,  moss,  and 
ivy,  and  losing  itself  amidst  the  thickest  shrubs,  while  in  a sweet 
little  watery  cave  of  the  rock,  is  a leaden  statue  of  the  Venus  de 
Medicis,  as  if  just  stepping  into  the  translucent  stream.  Winding 
along  the  water,  we  come  to  the  Paliadian  bridge,  supporting  a 
portico  of  the  Ionic  older,  and  from  wliich  there  is  a direct  view 
up  the  whole  line  of  water,  with  a charming  rotunda  crowning  the 
whole : after  which  some  nicely  gravelled  walks  lead  us  into  the 
central  lawn,  and  towards  the  gate  of  entrance. 
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The  whole  of  this  is  kept  in  such  order,  that  there  is  perhapi^ 
scarcely  a shade  of  difference  since  the  classic  days  of  Hagley  “ 
and  indeed  the  whole,  even  in  the  wildest  scenes,  is  as  neat  as  a gar- 
den, the  present  owner  liaving  a number  of  women  employed  con- 
stantly in  raking'  up  the  leaves  and  dressing  the  lawns,  so  as  not 
only  to  preserve  the  strictest  neatness,  but  also  giving  employ- 
ment to  the  industrious  poor.  Gravel  walks  are  conducted  across 
all  the  glens,  through  the  woods,  the  groves,  or  the  thickets,  and 
along  the  sides  of  the  lawns ; concealed  from  the  sight  in  the 
views,  but  always  easy  in  communication,  and  leading  impercep- 
tibly, and  without  any  chance  of  straying,  to  all  the  principal 
scenes.  The  several  lawns  too,  are  separated  by  the  finest  trees 
which  sometimes  grow  in  airy  groves,  chequered  with  gleams  of 
light,  and  open  to  every  breeze  ; but  more  frequently  their  great 
branches  meeting  or  crossing  each  other,  cast  a deep  impenetrable 
shade.  Large  boughs  feathering  down  often  intercept  the  sight ; 
or  a vacant  space  is  filled  with  coppice  wood,  nut,  hawthorn,  and 
hornbeam,  whose  tufted  heads  mixing  with  the  foliage,  and  their 
little  stems  clustering  about  the  trunks  of  the  trees,  thicken  and 
darken  the  plantation.  In  some  places  the  shade  is  high  over- 
arched by  the  tallest  ash,  or  spreads  under  the  branches  of  the 
most  venerable  oaks.  These  rise  in  every  shape  ; they  are  dis- 
posed in  every  form ; the  ground  beneath  them  is  sometimes  al- 
most level,  sometimes  a gentle  swell.  In  several  places  large 
hollows  wind  down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  worn  in  the  winter 
months  by  water  courses,  but  worn  many  ages  ago,  for  very  old 
oaks  in  the  midst  of  I he  channels  prove  their  antiquity.  Some  of 
these  glens  wind  amongst  currents  and  waterfalls,  broken  by  large 
loose  stones,  or  the  stumps  of  dead  trees  ; in  others  they  meander 
through  a deep  gloom  overhung  with  ash  and  oak,  and  darkened 
below  by  yews  scattered  over  uneven  ground ; sometimes  encom- 
passed by  a thick  covert,  under  which  fall  streams  from  stony 
channels  down  the  impending  rocks,  they  lead  into  the  darkest 
shade,  and  burst  at  once  into  glaring  day. 


• Wheatley  on  Gardening,  p.  200. 
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In  sliort,  art  and  nature  here  seem  to  go  hand  in  hand  in  friendly 
rivalship ! 

We  cannot  quit  this  spot  without  adverting  to  circumstances 
too  publicly  known,  to  require  any  delicacy  of  concealment,  and 
which,  in  fact,  are  not  drawn  behind  the  veil  of  secrecy  by  re« 
maining  relatives  ; for  Mr.  Warner,  in  his  tour,  observes,  that  the 
Ghost  Story  respecting  a late  possessor  of  this  charming  spot, 
and  w’nich  is  too  well  known  to  require  description,  is  actually 
believed  by  some  of  the  family,  so  far  as  regards  the  reality  of 
the  supernatural  appearance  to  his  lordship,  as  a very  near  re- 
lative of  his  had  a painting  drawn  of  the  occurrence,  in  which 
he  is  represented  in  bed,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  a small  fe- 
male figure,  bearing  upon  her  finger  a little  bird,  whilst  seve- 
ral spirits  of  a different  nature,  are  hovering  round  his  head ; 
such  being  the  vision,  according  to  his  account  to  his  valet,  that 
had  notified  to  him  his  death  at  a particular  hour.  To  this  he 
adds  a story,  which,  though  simple  in  its  details,  may  not  prove 
uninteresting.  He  observes,  that,  amidst  all  those  coruscations 
of  wit,  and  flashes  of  merriment,  wliich  incessantly  emanated  from 
this  young,  gay,  and  dissipated,  though  actually  not  unamiable, 
nobleman,  his  heart  was  wrung  with  everlasting  care,  and  his 
soul  harrowed  by  superstitious  alarms.  Of  the  truth  of  which  he 
adduces  the  following  instance  : 

A very  few  months  before  he  died,  he  made  a visit  to  the  seat 

of  Lord , an  old  friend  and  neighbour.  Tlie  mansion 

was  then  old  and  gloomy,  and  well  calculated  to  affect  an  imagi- 
nation that  could  be  easily  acted  upon;  the  spirits  of  his  lordship 
appeared  to  be  agitated  on  entrance,  but  after  a time  his  accus- 
tomed hilarity  returned  ; the  magic  of  his  tongue  enraptured  the 
circle,  and  all  apparently  was  festivity  and  delight.  As  the 
night  waned,  and  the  hour  of  repose  approached,  his  lordship’s 
powers  of  conversation  became  still  more  extraordinary ; the 
company  were  rivetted  to  tbeir  chairs,  and  as  often  as  the  clock 
admonished  them  to  depart,  so  often  did  he  prevail  upon  them 
to  forget  the  admonition,  by  a fresh  stock  of  anecdote,  or  a new 
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chain  of  witticisms.  At  length,  however,  the  party  broke  up, 

and  retired  to  their  rooms ; where,  after  a short  time.  Lord 

was  surprised  by  the  hasty  intrusion  of  his  friend  Lord  L.  who, 
with  a countenance  of  horror  and  consternation,  requested  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him,  as  he 
had  been  frightened  with  the  creaking  of  the  floors  when  he  first 
entered  the  house,  and  was  not  able  to  conquer  the  alarm  which 
the  noise  had  excited  in  his  mind  ! From  this  it  may  easily  be 
conceived,  that  the  so  much  talked  of  vision  was  nothing  more 
than  a dream  working  upon  a disturbed  imagijialioii ; particu- 
larly if  it  be  true,  that  on  the  night  of  his  death,  one  of  his, 
party  of  friends,  considering  the  whole  as  a silly  alarm,  put 
the  clock  forward  about  ten  minutes,  so  that  his  lordship  was 
alive  at  midnight  apparently,  when  the  company  laughing  at  his 
fears,  immediately  separated  to  their  apartments.  His  lordship 
retired  to  his  room,  and  sent  his  valet  for  some  thing;  who,  when 
he  returned,  found  him  dead,  with  liis  watch  in  his  hand,  then 
just  past  the  hour  of  twel  ve  ; so  that  it  has  been  rationally  con- 
jectured, that  Lord  L.  looking  at  his  watch,  and  finding  the  so 
much  dreaded  hour,  not  past,  but  just  arrived,  may  have  been 
terrified  by  the  circumstance,  and  thus  verified  the  prediction, 
which,  owing  to  the  unfortunate  officiousness  of  his  friend,  he 
thought  he  had  escaped. 

Besides  the  house  and  grounds  of  Hagley,  there  is  much  in  its 
neighbourhood  to  excite  and  to  gratify  curiosity ; particularly  some 
specimens  of  Roman  antiquity,  consisting  of  a large  camp  on 
Witchbury  Hill,  having  on  the  south  side  a double  agger,  form- 
ing a deep  ditch,  now  covered  with  wood.  It  is  also  worthy  of 
notice  how  much  this  neighbourhood  was  indebted  to  the  first 
Lord  Lyttelton,  in  many  points  of  view;  for  Mr.  Young  observes, 
in  one  of  his  earliest  tours,  that  Draining,  then  pretty  well  un- 
derstood in  this  district,  owes  much  of  its  improvement  to  that 
peer,  who,  with  great  judgment,  ordered  many  drains  to  be  dug 
on  his  farms,  of  various  depths,  and  three  or  four  inches  wide 
at  bottom ; the  method  used  in  filling  them  on  grass  land,  where 
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they  were  chiefly  made,  was  to  take  the  first  spits  of  turf,  and 
wedge  them  into  the  drains,  and  then  throw  in  the  mould,  with- 
out stone,  wood,  or  any  thing  else ; yet  the  drains  thus  made 
stood  exceedingly  well,  and  had  never  failed.  It  is  an  excellent 
contrivance,  he  adds,  and  highly  worthy  of  imitation,  and  espe- 
cially in  countries  where  stone  and  wood  are  scarce. 

In  the  British  Museum,  * there  is  a curious  MS.  called  a 
" True  declaration  of  the  flight  and  escape  of  Robert  Winter,  Esq. 
and  Stephen  Lyttelton,  gent,  the  strange  manner  of  their  living  in 
concealment  so  long  time;  how  they  shifted  to  several  places,  and 
in  the  end  were  descried  and  taken  at  Hagley,  being  in  the  house 
of  Mr.  Lyttelton. 

The  old  bloody  hunting-match  of  Dunchurch  being  ordered 
and  appointed  by  Sir  Everard  Digby,  Knt.  for  surprising  the 
Princess  Elizabeth,  whose  residence  was  near  that  place,  Maister 
Catesby  writ  unto  Maister  Humphry  Lyttleton,  intreating  him  to 
meet  him  at  Dunchurch.^^  Stephen  and  others  also  met,  but  the 
conspirators  having  their  powder  destroyed  by  accident,  and  the 
sheriffs  besetting  the  house  at  Holbeach,  in  Lincolnshire,  where 
they  had  joined  several  of  the  other  conspirators,  Stephen  Lyttel- 
ton and  Winter  escaped,  and  getting  undiscovered  into  Worces- 
tershire, were  concealed  for  some  time  in  a barn  at  Rowley  Regis ; 
but  being  afraid  of  discovery,  Maister  Humphrey  Lyttelton, 
commonly  called  there  red  Humphry,  because  there  is  another 
Humphrey  Lyttelton  beside,  taking  advantage  of  his  sister-in- 
law^  s absence,  handled  the  matter  in  such  sort,  that  about  eleven 
o^clock  in  the  night-time  he  had  conveyed  them  to  Hagley-house, 
not  making  any  one  of  his  council  but  one  John  Fynes,  alias  Job- 
ber, the  Cook/^ 

Meat  was  soon  procured  for  the  half-starved  fugitives ; but 
wanting  drink,  they  knew  not  well  how  to  sted  themselves,  be- 
cause the  butler  was  in  bed,  and  calling  so  late  to  him  for  the 
key  might  perhaps  prove  suspicious.  Therefore  the  cook  gave 
this  advice,  that  liis  mother  selling  drink  in  the  town,  he  w'ouid 

VoL.  XV.  F forthwith 

^ Ayscough’s  Collection,  4160. 133. 
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forthwith  step  thither  and  fetch  some.  Honest  Jack  Cook  is  no 
w^y  distrusted,  but  his  counsel  allowed  to  be  good;  and  he  mak- 
ing haste  to  Ikis  mother^s  for  drink,  tells  her  in  secrecy  that 
Maister  Winter  and  Lyttelton,  the  traytors,  that  were  sought  for 
by  the  King’s  Proclamation,  were  by  Mr.  Humphry  Lyttleton’s 
meanes  at  this  ie.stant  entertained  in  Hagley  house,  and  there- 
fore prayed  her  in  the  mornynge  to  raise  the  towne  to  take  them, 
least  he  should  not  unsuspected  get  furth  again  himself  to  do 
it.” 

In  the  morning,  after  considerable  search,  these  unfortunate 
people  were  taken ; and  immediately  afterwards  sent  to  London 
for  trial.  Humphrey  himself  was  tried  and  condemned,  but  libe- 
rated soon  after,  on  an  appeal  for  private  matters  on  the  king’s 
behalf,  winch  being  found  more  important  than  to  be  slightly  re- 
garded, his  life  for  this  time  was  respited ; and  it  is  gathered, 
the  apprehension  of  Garnet  and  the  rest  at  Mayster  Abbyngdon’s 
house  thereiipon  ensued.”*  The  MS.  concludes  with  saying. 

Rumours  have  daily  been  spread  abroad  of  these  matters ; and 
delivered  according  to  the  affections  of  the  reporters ; but  what 
is  here  inserted  hath  come  from  such  as  have  been  thorowlie  ac- 
quainted with  the  business,  and  have  laboured  to  bring  the  truth 
to  light.” 

There  is  perhaps  no  ancient  family  in  the  kingdom,  of  whom 
there  are  more  memorials  preserved,  than  of  this  one.  To  enu- 
merate even  their  titles  and  references  would  far  exceed  our  pro- 
posed limits ; yet  we  cannot  help  further  noticing  one  or  two, 
which  must  be  interesting  to  the  enquirer  after  ancient  manners. 

In  the  Harleian  Collection,  No.  5841  contains  a very  ancient 
pedigree  of  the  Lytteltons,  with  proofs,  arms,  &c.  and  also  of  the 
Westcotes,  with  paintings  from  the  windows  in  Frankley  chapel, 
in  Worcester  cathedral,  in  Hales  Owen  church  and  abbey,  &c.  In 
a note  to  this,  we  find 

This  Indenture  made  the  first  day  of  Septembr.  ye  14th 
yeare  of  King  Hen.  ye  VII.  between  the  wright  revd.  father  in 

God, 

* This  has  been  already  noticed  in  another  place. 
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God,  John  Arundel!,  Busliop  of  Coventry  and  Litchfield  on  the 
one  ptie  and  Sir  William  Littleton  Knight  on  the  other  ptie  wit- 
nesseth  that  ye.  said  pties  have  agreed  that  ye.  sayde  Sir  William, 
&c.  shall  take  to  wife  Maria  Whityngton  daughter  of  William 
Whityngtoii  late  of  Pauntely  Esquier  deceased  and  of  Elizabeth 
likewise  sister  to  ye.  said  Bushop,  if  ye.  said  Mary  will  therto 
assent,  and  for  ye.  which  marridge  to  be  had  and  solemnized,  the 
said  BushP.  granteth  by  these  presents  to  pay  to  ye.  said  Sir  Wil- 
liam Littleton  CCCC  marks  of  lawful  money,  &c.^' 

From  the  same  MS.  we  extract  a specimen  of  2i  poetical,  or  ra- 
ther rhyming  pedigree,  said  to  be  out  of  an  ould  Roll  brought 
from  Sawford,  in  Warwickshire.^^ 

Here  conieth  Thomas  Littleton  with  the  long  barde. 

He  married  with  the  Cater  mayde,  and  was  not  aferde  ; 

And  betweene  to  they  had  on  mayden  child  and  no  more. 

And  then  cometh  on  Thomas  Wescot  out  of  ye  Court, 

And  married  with  the  mayde  without  doubt, 

And  between  them  they  had  children  many  a on, 

' ' ■ The  eldest  was  christened  Thomas  Littleton  at  y®  vantiston. 

And  the  sayde  Sir  Thomas  Littleton  without  any  nay. 

Married  with  on  of  the  daughters  of  Boxley, 

And  betweene  them  to  thay?  had  sonnes  three. 

The  names  of  them  you  may  see. 

Sir  William  Littleton  Knight  the  eldest  Richard  Littleton  the 
• Second  Sonne  Thomas  Littleton  being  the  younger  brother 

Of  all  three  chansed  well  as  this  matter  beareth  record 
Hoe  maried  with  a daughter  of  Botrux  and  aier  of  Sauford , 

Betwyn  them  had  Children  as  I you  now  show 
' One  of  them  was  a Priest  and  Parson  of  Alunslow,  &c.” 

The  Clent  Hills,  which  form  such  a conspicuous  object  in 
this  neighbourhood,  and  up  which  part  of  Hagley  Park  rises,  are 
in  a great  measure  indeed  in  Staffordshire,  but  were  once  actually 
all  in  Worcestershire ; and  a tradition  prevails  here,  that  when 
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the  Romans  were  encamped  on  Witchbury,  the  Britons  had  their 
station  opposite  to  them  on  ClentHill,  from  whence  they  descend- 
ed to  that  part  of  the  common,  now  called  Clent  heath,  as  did  the 
enemy  from  Witchbury,  and  there  came  to  an  engagement.  Le- 
land  says,  that  Clent*  was  then  commonly  called  Cowdale,'' 
from  a white  cow,  the  mark  of  the  sepulchre  of  Kenelm,  King  of 
the  West  Saxons,  slain  in  that  vale,  according  to  the  old  monkish 
rhyme. 

In  Clent  sub  spina,  jacet  in  eonvalli  bovina, 

Vertice  truncatus  Kenelmus  rege  creatus.” 

He  adds,  that  his  sister,  Quendreda,  was  a witch,  and  caused 
his  death  by  means  of  Askebert;’*  but  at  the  funeral  her  eyes 
dropped  out  upon  her  psalter  ! 

These  hills  afford  some  pleasing  prospects ; the  ground  of 
which  is  rude  and  broken;  often  overspread  with  large  and  beau- 
tiful woods ; and  dignified  with  numerous  seats  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry.  The  hills  themselves  are  very  irregular ; large  ad- 
vanced promontories  frequently  interrupt  the  sight,  and  vayr  the 
scene  ; in  other  parts,  deep  vallies  shelving  down  towards  the 
country  below  exhibit  the  objects  there  in  different  lights.  In 
one  of  these  hollows  is  built  a neat  cottage,  under  a deep  de- 
scent, sheltered  besides  by  plantations,  and  presenting  ideas  of 
retirement  in  the  midst  of  so  much  open  exposure.  From  the 
height  above  it  are  seen  the  Witchbury  Hills,  over  Hagley 
Park,  rising  into  three  beautiful  swells ; one  of  them  covered 
with  wood  ; another  an  open  sheep-walk,  with  an  obelisk  on  the 
summit;  and  on  the  third,  the  portico  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus, 
already  spoken  of,  exactly  on  the  model  of  that  at  Athens,  and  but 
little  less  in  its  dimensions.  This  stands  boldly  out  upon  the  brow, 
is  backed  by  the  dark  ground  of  a fir  plantation,  and  has  a most 
majestic  appearance  above  the  surrounding  steeps.  At  the  foot  of 
Clent  is  a tower,  built  for  an  object  from  some  parts  of  the  grounds  ; 
its  white  battlements,  rising  from  the  dark  green  wood,  have  a 
striking  effect. 

Fed- 
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Pedmore  lies  about  one  mile  north  of  Hagley,  on  the  Stour- 
bridge road.  It  is  a small  village,  with  an  ancient  church,  of 
which  the  south  door-way,  and  perhaps  the  arch  which  divides 
the  body  of  the  church  and  chancel,  are  as  old  as  the  Saxon 
times.  The  porch  contains  a curious  piece  of  Saxon  Sculpture 
over  the  inner  door,  representing  the  Deity  surrounded  by  the 
symbols  of  the  four  evangelists,  &c. 

Swinford  village,  is  a little  beyond  Pedmore,  and  is  neat  and 
populous.  The  Gothic  church  is  in  high  preservation,  with  a 
very  lofty  and  handsome  spire.  It  would,  as  Dr.  Nash  observes, 
be  the  highest  ingratitude  to  the  memoiy  of  a most  worthy  man, 
not  to  mention  the  Hospital  endowed  in  this  parish,  by  Thomas 
Foley,  Esq.  the  charitable  ancestor  of  that  name ; who,  at  the 
time  he  gave  to  this  charity  an  estate  then  worth  6001.  per  an- 
num, had  hve  children  unsettled  and  unprovided  for.  The  bene- 
faction, consisting  of  long  leases,  is  much  improved,  and  gees  on 
improving,  having  1500  acres  of  land,  besides  tythes  and  other 
emoluments,  and  the  boys  were  admitted  during  his  own  life- 
time, and  seven  years  before  his  death,  in  1677.  Of  the  sixty 
boys  the  family  only  appoint  fourteen  ; the  rest  are  in  the  gift  of 
the  parish.  This  noble  charity  lies  a little  to  the  left  of  the 
high  road,  and  being  a building  of  the  age  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
or  James  I.  has  quite  the  air  of  an  ancient  college ; which  is 
further  heightened  by  the  appropriate  dress  of  the  boys,  similar 
to  that  of  Christ’s  Hospital ; and  the  regulations  of  the  colleges 
for  such  are  much  the  same.  Considerable  improvements  are 
taking  place  in  it,  by  the  pulling  down  of  old  walls,  and  making  a 
freer  ciiculation  of  air,  &c.  * 

PS  ’I* 

* At  Woscot,  in  this  parish,  in  1?41,  some  farmers  killed  a most  uncommon 
species  of  Lizard  of  the  green  kind,  which  was  two  feet  six  inches  long,  and 
four  inches  in  girth.  The  fore  legs  were  placed  eight  inches  from  the  head ; 
the  hind  legs  live  inches  bejond  those;  the  legs  were  two  inches  long; 
the  feet  divided  into  four  toes,  each  furnished  with  a sharp  claw.  About  the 
same  time,  another  of  the  same  species  was  killed  near  Tenbury  ; but  no* 
thing  has  ever  been  known  of  their  origin.  Pennant’s  Zoology,  Vol.  III. 
p.  21. 
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In  tills  parish  is  the  town  of 

STOURBRIDGE, 

whose  name  is  evidently  derived  from  the  bridge  built  over  the 
river  Stour.  There  is  no  account  of  its  existence  before  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI.  at  least  by  its  present  name ; but  there  was  a ham- 
let called  BedcotCj  which  appears  from  various  evidences  to  have 
been  situated  here,  and  of  sufficient  consequence  to  induce  the 
King^s  Judges  to  adjourn  a court  there,  from  Kidderminster,  whilst 
sitting  upon  a special  commission  respecting  some  riots  in  the 
time  of  Edward  III. 

Tanner  tells  us,  that  King  ^thelbert,  in  736,  gave  to  the  Earl 
C’ynebalt,  lands  upon  the  river  Stour,  to  build  a monastery,  which 
seems  to  have  come  afterwards  to  the  church  of  Worcester.  The 
charter  may  be  seen  in  Monast.  Ang.  Vol.  I.  p.  121,  which  ap- 
pears to  point  out  this  as  the  place ; some,  however,  have  doubted 
this. 

Being  long  but  a hamlet  to  Swinford,  though  at  present  a large 
and  populous  town,  it  had  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  a chapel 
dependent  on  the  mother  church  *,  of  which,  however,  it  is  curi- 
ous to  remark,  all  tradition  had  been  lost ; and  it  was  not  until 
the  year  1742  that  a chapel  was  erected  by  subscription,  and  af- 
terwards by  Act  of  Parliament  made  parochial  and  independent  of 
the  old  church. 

This  chapel  is  built  of  brick,  in  a very  good  style  of  architec- 
ture, standing  on  the  western  skirts  of  the  town ; and  there  are 
also  several  meeting-houses  for  various  classes  of  Protestant  dis- 
senters, who  form  a very  respectable  part  of  the  population,  wiiich 
in  1801  amounted  to  3431,  inhabiting  760  houses. 

The  Free  School\^di^  founded  by  Edward  VI.  but  there  was 
one  prior  to  that  reign  ; for,  as  far  back  as  14*50,  the  stipendiary 
priest,  who  did  duty  in  the  chapel  used  to  keep  a schole  at 
Sturbridge,  and  stood  charged  to  teach  the  poor  children  freely.^' 
The  present  one  is  handsomely  endowed,  and  under  the  care  of 
eight  governors,  selected  from  residents  in  the  parish  ; many  of 

these 

* Vide  Register  of  Silvester,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
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tliese  gentlemen  have  been  generous  in  the  augmentation  of  the 
library,  and  many  benefactions  have  at  different  times  been  given 
to  the  school. 

The  market,  which  is  always  well  attended,  is  on  Friday ; and 
there  are  two  fairs:  one  on  the  29th  of  March,  very  noted  for 
horses  and  cattle  ; another  on  September  the  8th  for  all  sorts  of 
cattle  and  sheep. 

The  manufactures  here  are  various.  Some  cloth  is  made,  and 
that  very  fine  and  good,  from  British  wool  only.  The  mines  of 
coal  (which,  however,  are  in  Staffordshire)  and  those  of  crucible 
clay,  afford  considerable  employment  to  the  numerous  population 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood.  In  iron,  though  they  manufac- 
ture all  articles,  yet  the  principal  trade  is  in  nails;  and  it  ap- 
pears from  a MS.  in  possession  of  the  Lyttelton  family,  that  coal 
and  iron  stone  were  worked  here  as  early  as  tlie  reign  of  Edward 
III.  A good  deal  of  business  is  done  also  in  the  Skinner^s  way, 
or  that  of  manufacturing  sheep-skins  into  leather  ; but  the  prin- 
cipal object  is  that  of  the  glass  manufacture. 

In  this  branch  of  manufacture  great  quantities  of  white  glass 
are  made,  and  cut  with  an  extreme  degree  of  elegance ; a manufac- 
ture in  which  we  now  excel,  though  not  introduced  here  until  1557, 
at  which  period  the  Venetians  had  for  many  years  surpassed  all 
other  nations,  being  indeed,  until  the  thirteenth  century,  the  only 
people  possessing  the  secret  of  making  what  is  called  the  crystal 
looking-glasses.  Our  great  improvements  in  this  branch  of 
trade  may  perhaps  be  dated  from  the  period  when  we  substituted 
coals  for  wood  in  the  process,  which  was  in  London,  in  1635, 
though  the  finer  branches  of  the  manufacture  were  not  attempted 
for  many  years  afterwards ; but  wlioever  examines  the  specimens 
of  cut  glass  in  Hagley  House,  which  were  all  done  at  Stourbridge, 
will  be  convinced  that  we  now  at  least  rival,  if  we  do  not  surpass, 
all  other  nations. 

This  town  has  now  the  advantage  of  the  Staffordshire  canal, 
which  passes, a little  to  the  westward  of  it;  and,  upon  the  wlmle, 
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it  may  justly  be  considered  as  a place  of  present  wealth,  and  in* 
creasing  opulence, 

DUDLEY, 

which  is  a few  miles  north  of  the  last  mentioned,  is  partly  in 
Staffordshire,  and  is 'in  fact  completely  insulated  by  that  county. 

The  name  is  supposed  to  have  originated  frem  Dodo,  the  fa- 
mous Saxon,  who  raised  the  first  fortification  on  the  scite  of  the 
present  ruinous  Castle,  standing  on  a hill  above  the  town ; and  of 
which,  as  the  gateway  and  wall  are  actually  in  Worcestershire^ 
we  shall  give  a slight  sketch.  At  a distance  its  situation  and 
effect  are  very  striking,  as  it  stands  upon  the  summit  of  that 
limestone  hill,  described  under  the  head  of  mineralogy,  frowning 
upon  the  town  and  valley  beneath,  and  extending  its  prospect 
over  seven  English,  and  two  Welch  counties,  including  eighteen 
churches,  many  large  towns,  and  a tract  of  country  intersected 
by  lofty  ranges  of  mountains,  and  diversified  by  the  abodes  o^ 
wealth  and  elegance.  On  a nearer  approach,  however,  much  of 
this  effect  is  lost ; for  there  is  nothing  to  soften  down  the  harsh- 
ness of  outline  of  the  bare  walls,  most  incongruously  associated 
with,  not  contrasted  by,  mere  modern  buildings,  whose  defici- 
ency in  the  picturesque  destroy  every  idea  of  sombre  grandeur 
that  might  arise  in  the  mind.  This  want  of  wood  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  particularly  as  the  hill  was  once  well  covered ; but 
perhaps  nothing  else  could  be  expected  in  the  very  vicinity  of  a 
manufacturing  town,  after  the  building  became  uninhabitable. 
This  building  was  once  very  extensive,  occupying  an  acre  of 
ground : and,  though  begun  in  the  eighth  century,  consists  now 
of  dilapidated  fragments  of  different  styles  of  architecture,  among 
which  the  keep  stands  pre-eminent,  owing  to  its  great  original 
strength.  In  this  part  of  the  castle  was  the  chapel,  of  which 
two  windows,  rich  in  tracei'y,  still  remain ; and  here  too  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  dungeon  may  still  be  seen.  It  had  solely  been  con- 
sidered as  a military  fortress  until  the  time  of  Charles  I. ; and 
during  the  civil  wars,  was,  in  1644,  gallantly  defended  by  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Beaumont  for  three  weeks,  against  the  Parliament 
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army,  and  at  length  released  by  the  king’s  troops : hut  at  the 
restoration  it  was  dismantled,  and  the  scite  sold;  after  which 
the  lands,  containing  both  the  castle  and  town,  came  by  mar- 
riage to  the  ancestor  of  the  present  noble  family  of  Dudley  and 
Ward.  Like  all  other  ruinous  buildings,  it  has  been  the  scene 
of  the  superstitious  tales  of  the  neighbourhood  ; but  it  is  asserted, 
on  good  authority,  that,  whilst  lying  desolate  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century,  a troop  of  coiners  fixed  their  abode  in  its  dreary 
apartments,  where  they  carried  on  their  nefarious  trade  for  some 
time,  eluding  suspicion  by  terrifying  those  who  might  be  prompted 
by  curiosity  to  visit  the  place,  which  they  performed  by  im- 
posing on  their  credulous  and  superstitious  neighbours,  with 
strange  noises,  alarming  appearances,  and  all  the  paraphernalia 
of  a haunted  castle.  From  this  trade,  however,  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  a fire  in  1750,  which  completely  produced  a scene  of 
desolation  such  as  we  now  witness  : but  part  of  the  keep  has  been 
lately  fitted  up  by  Lo*rd  Dudley. 

A Monastery  was  founded  hereby  Gervase  Paganel,  lord  of  the 
manor  in  1161.  In  1J90  Pope  Lucius,  by  his  bull,  granted,  that, 
in  case  of  a general  interdiction  of  the  kingdom,  the  monks  of  that 
priory  might  privately,  their  doors  being  shut,  and  without  sound 
of  bell,  perform  divine  service  in  a low  voice,  all  interdicted  or 
excommunicated  persons  being  first  put  forth  ! At  present,  even 
the  very  ruins  of  the  monastery  are  destroyed,  except  some  unin- 
telligible fragments  ; and  the  only  remains  which  have  withstood 
tlie  ravages  of  time,  and  the  destroying  hand  of  man,  are  those  of 
the  conventual  church,  whose  rich  Gothic  window  at  the  east  end 
of  the  building,  and  some  beautiful  mouldings  in  other  parts, 
faintly  pourtray  its  original  splendour.  On  the  south  side  of  this 
window  there  is  also  a niche  and  canopy  for  an  image,  once  richly 
ornamented.  The  west  end  is  built  with  a coarser  and  redder 
stone  than  that  used  in  the  other  parts  of  the  building : and  all 
the  arches  appear  to  have  been  Gothic.  JErdeswick  says,  that 
in  his  time,  there  were  in  this  church  several  good  monuments 
of  the  Someries  and  other  families  ; one  of  which,  he  adds,  **  was 
cross-legged,  and  a very  old  one,  having  a picture  over  it  full 
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eight  feet  long ; neither  was  the  person  lesser  of  stature,  for  the 
coffin  wherein  the  charnel  was  laid,  being  of  free-stone,  and  hewed 
hollow,  answerable  to  the  proportion  of  a man ; the  hollow  was 
also  eight  feet,  so  that  the  body  could  be  no  less;  for  if  it  had, 
it  could  not  with  conveniency  have  been  laid  in  it!’*  We  give 
this  strange  quotation  verbatim,  as  it  displays  a most  curious 
mode  of  ratiocination.  Both  to  the  east  and  west  of  the  ruins, 
are  large  pools  of  water,  apparently  the  remains  of  a moat,*  which 
once  encompassed  the  whole  priory;  and  a little  to  the  north, 
are  traces  of  several  large  fish-ponds.  The  shattered  walls  of 
some  of  tlie  offices  were  some  years  ago  patched  up  into  a dwell- 
ing and  conveniencies  for  a tanner,  but  since  occupied  by  a manu- 
facturer of  thread  : and  in  the  process  of  clearing  av/ay  the  rubbish, 
several  of  the  coats  of  arms,  set  up  against  the  walls,  have  at  va- 
rious times  been  found.  Now  they  are  let  in  different  tenements  to 
several  manufacturers,  who  grind  glass,  polish  steel  work,  &c. 

There  are  now  two  Churches  belonging  to  the  town,  but  both 
united  in  one  vicarage  : in  these  some  panes  of  painted  glass  still 
remain ; and  there  are  several  monuments  of  ancient  knights  in 
armour,  with  their  ladies,  &c.  Nor  will  the  heraldic  tourist 
be  disappointed  in  his  research  after  blazonry.  On  the  outside 
of  St.  Thomas’s  Church,  under  an  ancient  arch  at  the  end  of 
the  chancel,  are  still  some  remains  of  mouldering  dames  and 
knights,  now  almost  effaced,  from  the  efi'ects  of  time,  and  the  rude 
liands  of  vulgar  ignorance.  Here  also  are  three  Charity  Schools, 
one  of  which  was  founded  by  Mr.  Richard  Foley,  of  Stourbridge, 
for  fifty  boys,  in  the  year  1634,  and  of  this  the  pious  Baxter 
was  the  first  master.  The  others  are,  a free-school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  girls,  and  a free  grammar-school ; and  there  are  no  less 
than  seven  Sunday  schools. 

The  Market  is  on  Saturday  ; and  there  are  three  Fairs : May 
8,  for  cattle,  wool,  and  cheese  ; August  5,  for  sheep,  lambs,  and 
cattle ; October  2,  for  horses,  cattle,  wool,  and  cheese. 

The  Manufactures  are  iron  and  glass;  in  aid  of  which  there 
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is  the  Dudley  Canal^  and  also  the  Dudley  Extension  Canal, 
both  of  which  we  must  refer  to  their  proper  counties,  except 
where  they  actually  run  in  this  county.  The  Extension,  as  it  is 
called,  has  two  collateral  cuts  from  Windmill-End,  from  whence 
to  Dudley  there  is  a fall  of  sixty-fpur  feet : the  principal  line  of 
the  Dudley  Canal,  properly  speaking,  after  passing  Combeswood 
and  Halesowen,  is  crossed  by  the  high  road  close  to  the  Leasowes, 
• where  it  enters  a very  long  tunnel  of  two  miles,  and  thence  falls 
into  the  Worcester  and  Birmingham  Canal  near  Sellyoak.  Its 
course  bn  this  line  is  ten  miles  and  a half,  quite  on  a dead  level. 

When  the  census  of  population  was  taken  in  1801,,  this  town 
had  only  between  8 and  9000  inhabitants;  but,  by  the  late  re- 
port, there  are  6961  males,  and  6964  females,  making  a total  of 
13,925:  an  inequality  of  sexes,  and  an  increase  almost  astonish- 
ing. When  there  is  such  an  extended  population,  accompanied  by 
affluence,  improvements  in  sociability  will  naturally  take  place ; 
of  course,  at  the  principal  inn,  the  Dudley  Arms,  we  find  a hand- 
some assembly  room,  music  gallery,  &c.  which  are,  at  the  proper 
season,  tilled  with  as  much  beauty  and  elegance,  as  any  of  the 
neighbouring  counties  can  boast. 

KIDDERMINSTER 

lies  a few  miles  to  the  south-west  of  our  last  station,  at  a distance 
of  124  miles  from  the  metropolis.  It  is  very  extensive;  and 
though  it  lies  in  a bottom  chiefly,  yet  the  streets  are  well  paved, 
kept  in  general  very  clean,  and  indeed  the  greatest  attention 
seems  to  be  paid  to  the  comfort  and  salubrity  of  the  place ; 
strongly  marking  that  spirit  of  liberality  for  which  the  town  has 
long  been  distinguished.  It  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by 
the  River  Stour;  and  the  parish  is  divided  in  the  same  maimer. 
The  latter  spreads  over  a surface  of  thirty-one  square  miles,  and 
extends  to  the  very  brink  of  the  Severn  close  to  Bewdley, 

This  place*  was  anciently  written  Chiderminster ; Kid,  or 
Chid,  in  the  ancient  British,  signifying  the  brow  of  a hill,  dwr, 
the  water  running  past  it,  and  minster,  a church  or  monastery ; 
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all  applicable  to  its  situation.  At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  it 
was  crown  land,  and  remained  so  until  the  reign  of  Henry  II. 
after  which  it  passed  through  the  Bassets,  Beauchamps,  Nevilles, 
Cokeseys,  Burnells,  &c.  and  was  also  the  property  of  the  Blounts, 
and  of  Waller  the  poet;  hut  about  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury the  whole  of  it  came  to  the  Foleys  by  purchase.  In  the 
time  of  Richard  II.*  it  gave  title  of  baron  to  John  de  Beau*r 
champ,  of  Holt,  who  was  the  first  baron  created  by  patent.  Le- 
land,  in  his  Itinerary,  says,  from  Bridgenorth  to  Kiddermin- 
ster, mostly  enclosed  ground,  somewhat  hilly  and  daly ; leavinge 
Severne  on  the  right  hand,  I rode  a twelve  miles.  Some  wilde 
grounde  by  the  way,  and  in  some  places  good  come  and  grasse ; 
and  towards  each  ripe  of  Severn,  after  I passed  the  middle  way, 
great  plenty  of  wood,  whereof  much  comith  down  to  Severn  to 
serve  the  parts  about  Gloucester.  Entringe  into  the  town  of 
Kidderminster,  I passed  over  by  a Fanburge,”  (doubtless  he 
means  id.  fauxhourg,  or  suburb,)  ''  and  soe  over  a bridge  of  two 
or  three  arches  upon  Stower  river.  The  head  of  this  river  is 
about  the  pooles  of  the  late  priory  of  Hales  Owen,  a six  miles  off. 
The  fayre  and  chiefe  part  of  Kidderminster  is  on  the  left  ripe”  (bank) 
of  Stower,  standing  on  an  hilly  piece  of  ground.  There  is  a 
pretty  crosse,  environed  with  six  pillars  about,  and  arches  of  stone, 
with  the  seventh  pillar  in  the  middle  to  bear  up  the  fornix.  It  is 
the  market-place.  ^^The  church  is  very  fayre.  This  town  standeth 
most  by  clothinge.  In  tymes  past  this  towne  longid  to  the  Bisets, 
antient  gentlemen.  After  it  came  to  the  three  heirs  generall  of 
Biset,  whereof  one  being  a Lazer,  builded  an  hospitall  at  Maiden 
Bradley  in  Wiltshire,  to  a priory  of  Chanons.  She  gave  her 
part  here  in  pios  usus  ; and  the  personage  of  Kidderminster  was 
impropriate  to  Maiden  Bradley.  The  two  other  partes  came  to 
the  Lord  Abergavenny,  and  in  that  family  it  yet  reraaineth.” 

But  Kidderminster  is  much  enlarged  and  improved  since  his 
day.  The  entrance  into  the  town  from  Worcester  is  very  striking 
Irom  the  hill  after  passing  Hartlebury  * and  on  entering  it  either 
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from  Bewdley,  or  Stourbridge,  the  visitor  is  impressed  with  its 
similitude  to  'Nottingham,  inliaviiig'  houses  in  many  places  cut 
out  of  the  solid  rock,  for  it  is  only  the  central  part  which  lies  in 
the  bottom. 

The  church  is  a handsome  Gothic  structure,  with  very  rich 
tracery  in  the  windows,  and  stands  in  a very  commanding  situa- 
tion on  the  brow  of  a knoll,  at  the  end  of  a street  which  leads 
from  the  market-place,  and  overlooking  the  canal,  of  which  there 
is  a very  fine  view  from  a walk  in  the  church-yard.  The  tower 
is  uncommonly  fine ; and  the  whole  of  its  outside  is  in  excel- 
lent order.  In  the  tower  is  a good  ring  of  eight  bells.  The  in- 
side of  the  church  is  well  preserved : here  are  new  pews,  a very 
commodious  new  gallery,  a handsome  gilt  organ,  and,  what  can- 
not be  said  of  any  other  church  in  Worcestershire,  lately  heauti- 
fied,  every  repair  and  every  alteration  has  been  done  with  due 
attention  to  Gothic  effect.  The  monuments  are  highly  deserving 
of  attention,  though  we  were  sorry  to  see  that,  in  the  repairs  of  the 
chancel,  the  legs  of  a Crusader  had  been  broken  off,  and  other 
damage  done  by  careless  workmen.  There  are  still  many  ancient 
grave-stones  near  the  altar  with  the  brasses  remaining ; and  in 
the  side  walls  of  the  chancel  are  several  altar  tombs.  On  the 
south  wall,  under  an  highly  ornamented  arch,  is  a monument  of 
Edward  Blount,  Esq.  he  is  in  armour,  resting  on  his  arm,  and 
contemplating  his  two  wives,  who  lie  on  their  backs  beside  him. 
This  has  been  well  engraved  in  Nash^s  Survey  : on  the  tomb  is 
the  iron  scullcap  of  his  helmet,  both  large  and  ponderous.  On 
the  north  side  is  another  tomb  of  this  family,  on  which  a Blount 
lies  in  armour,  with  his  wife  on  his  left  hand,  in  the  habit  of  a 
widow,  and  holding  a book  in  her  joined  hands ; their  children^, 
one  of  which  is  in  swmddling  clothes,  are  on  the  back  of  the  arch. 
On  the  same  side,  under  a very  ancient  arch  in  the  wall,  lies  a 
knight  in  armour,  of  the  family  of  Cooksey,  but  one  of  those  waich 
have  suffered  from  negligence  ; and  in  the  middle  of  the  chancel 
is  a lady  of  the  same  family  inlaid  in  a marble  slab,  between  her 
two  husbands.  Besides  these,  there  are  several  others,  all  worthy 
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of  notice,  and  big-hly  illustrative  of  ancient  times  and  manners. 
The  clmrch-yard  contains  , many  ancient  tombs:  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  Mr.  John  Orion,  of  the  Bell  Inn,  who  is  lately  dead, 
had  a tomb  erected  here,  enclosed  with  neat  pallisades,  and  with 
the  following  inscription  : 

“ To  the  memory  of  John  Orton, 

A man  from  Leicestershire, 

And  when  he  is  dead  he  must  lie  under  here. 

The  walks  through  this  scene  of  mortality,  though  sombre,  are 
yet  interesting,  as  they  command  a fine  prospect  of  the  town  and 
its  vicinity,  and  look  down  upon  all  the  bustle  of  the  canal,  where 
the  stranger  will  be  much  amused  with  the  masculine  dexterity  of 
\]\Q  naiads  and  nereids,  who  navigate  many  of  the  cool  barges. 

At  the  east  end  of  the  church  is  a liandsome  Gothic  chapel, 
now  changed  to  a Free-School,  open  to  all  the  children  of  the 
parish,  whose  parents  chuse  to  give  them  a classical  education, 
gratis  ; its  government  w^as  formerly  in  the  hands  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, but  taken  from  them  by  an  order  in  Chancery,  on  account 
of  several  abuses  w^hich  had  crept  in,  and  the  whole  management 
is  now  vested  in  special  trustees,  who  chuse  their  successors, 
under  the  controul  of  the  bishop,  who  also  superintends  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  masters.  Indeed,  education  seems  particularly 
w^ell  attended  to  here,  for  there  are  no  less  than  eight  charity 
schools  for  boys  and  girls,  to  which  of  late  years  several  Sunday 
Scljools  have  been  added.  Nor  is  Charity  neglected,  for  there 
are  twelve  Alms-houses,  and  a Dispensary  supported  on  a most 
liberal  plan  by  voluntary  contributions.  It  is  pleasing  also  to 
see  the  industrious  poor  providing  for  their  own  wants,  for  which 
purpose  they  have  established  twenty- ive  friendly  societies ; a 
system  always  useful,  when  it  serves  to  keep  them  from  parochial 
assistance,  as  their  independence  of  mind  is  thus  preserved ; but 
a system  too  often  rendered,  at  least  in  the  metropolis,  a source 
of  private  gain  to  a few,  a temptation  to  sitting  in  the  public- 
house,  for  which  purpose  the  benevolent  landlord  sometimes  is 
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anxious  to  establish  it,  or  a temptation  to  idleness,  and  to  impo- 
sition towards  their  masters  and  the  public. 

In  the  centre  of  the  market-place  is  the  Town-Hall,  a gloomy 
structure,  with  the  council-room  upon  the  principal  story,  whilst 
tlie  lower  part  is  occupied  as  a market-house,  and  partly  let  to 
small  shopkeepers  and  others.  It  were  well  if  arrangements  were 
made  to  remove  the  town  prison  from  its  present  situation,  which 
is  partly  under  ground  in  this  building,  and  which  seems  not 
much  improved  since  Mr.  Howard's  visit  to  it  some  years  ago, 
when  he  describes  it  as  consisting  of  two  rooms  called  dungeons, 
about  ten  feet  by  eight,  down  six  steps,  under  the  market  house, 
without  either  court,  water,  or  sewer ; the  cryer  being  the  keeper, 
with  a shilling  a month  for  attendance,  and  a shilling  a month  for 
straw.  The  market,  which  is  always  well  attended,  is  held  on 
Thursday ; and  there  are  two  Fairs,  on  Holy  Thursday,  and 
three  weeks  after,  being  the  4th  of  September,  botli  for  cattle, 
horses,  cheese,  linen,  and  woollen  cloths. 

The  Manufactures  of  Kidderminster  are  now  upon  a very  ex- 
tensive scale ; formerly  it  wan  famous  for  linsey  woolseys ; then 
for  frizes;  afterwards  for  tammies  and  flowered  stuffs;  but  the 
carpet  trade  was  not  introduced  until  1735;  and  in  1749  the 
Wilton  carpets,  with  a cut  pile,  were  begun.  The  stuff  trade 
has  had  great  fluctuations,  principally  owing  to  the  preference 
long  given  to  cottons;  but  the  carpet  trade  is  much  advanced, 
to  the  great  improvement  of  the  general  opulence  and  of  the 
population.  It  is  also  an  observation  of  consequence,  that  the 
carpet  trade  has  increased  in  a much  greater  proportion  than  the 
stuff  manufacture  has  diminished,  a fact  ascertained  at  a single 
glance,  when  we  contemplate  the  almost  annual  increase  of  ex- 
tensive workshops  and  warehouses,  the  ranges  of  new  streets  for 
the  workmen,  and  the  number  of  small,  yet  elegant  villas,  in 
the  vicinity.  About  forty  years  ago  there  were  1700  silk  :^md 
worsted  looms,  each  employing  one  weaver;  250  carpet  looms, 
employing  a man  and  boy ; and  about  5000  people  occupied  in 
the  preparation  of  materials  for  them.  Latterly,  indeed,  the  silk 
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and  worsted  looms  are  reduced  to  700 ; but  the  carpet  looms 
amount  to  1000  ; and  of  course  the  number  employed  in  spinning, 
&c.  cannot  be  diminished.  There  are  many  reasons  why  Kidder- 
minster has  excelled  in  the  carpet  manufacture ; and  there  is  one 
which  will  always  tend  to  preserve  its  superiority ; these  carpets 
exceed  all  others  in  the  brilliancy  and  durability  o their  colours, 
owing,  as  it  is  affirmed,  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  tlie  water  of 
the  river  Stour,  for  scouring  and  for  striking,  arising  from  their 
strong  impregnation  with  fuller’s  earth  and  iron.  A late  writer 
has  very  justly  observed,  that  the  flourishing  state  of  Kidder- 
minster, as  a trading  place,  is  principally  owing  to  the  industry, 
frugality,  and  simplicity  of  the  manners,  of  its  inhabitants ; but 
whilst  he  panegyrizes  these  virtues,  he  seems  to  forget  that  it 
must  depend  also  upon  something  which  rather  resembles  (heir 
opposite ; for  if  frugality  and  simplicity  of  manners  were  to  pre- 
vail universally,  few  high  wrought  carpets  would  be  bought,  on 
account  of  the  first  virtue  ; while  the  second  would  tend  equally 
to  check  those  changes  of  fashion  that  induce  the  rich  to  dismiss 
their  half  worn  carpets  and  purchase  new  ones.  By  this  obser- 
vation, we  mean  not  to  stand  up  as  the  advocates  for  extravagant 
luxury ; but  without  luxury  in  a certain  proportion,  either  here  or 
elsewhere,  the  hand  of  industry  would  often  be  unemployed,  and 
invention  and  genius  would  be  unnerved.  Much  of  that  praise- 
worthy simplicity  and  regularity  of  manners  now  so  honourable  to 
Kidderminster,  is,  however,  not  of  any  great  antiquity ; for  Bax- 
ter,  the  pious  pastor  of  Kidderminster  about  120  years  ago,  tells 
us,  that  he  found  his  parishioners  very  ignorant,  irreligious, 
and  dissolute.”  It  is  needless  here  to  expatiate  on  the  variety 
and  elegance  of  the  patterns,  or  on  the  process  of  manufacture, 
as  no  description  would  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  comp  heated, 
yet  simple,  machinery  of  the  latter ; the  first  is  seen  every  day  j 
the  latter  must  be  seen  to  be  fully  understood. 

By  the  returns  of  1801,  the  Population  of  Kidderminster 
amounted  to  6,810 ; and  the  number  of  dwelling  houses  was  1,290, 
It  is  no  doubt  considerably  increased;  but  we  have  not  been  able 
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to  procure  any  copy  of  the  late  Census.  The  amusements  of  the 
opulent  part  of  this  population  are  upon  the  same  scale  as  in 
other  towns.  Here  are  many  pleasing  walks  along  the  banks  of 
Stour,  or  of  the  Canal ; and  the  hills  in  the  vicinity  afford  some 
agreeably  diversified  prospects.  The  principal  walk  is  to  Round- 
hill,  about  half  a mile  from  the  town,  where  there  is  a chaly- 
beate spring,  to  which  the  promenade  leads  through  some  very 
pleasant  meadows  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  iron  soil,  in- 
deed, affords  many  chalybeates ; and  there  is  one  at  Sandhurn 
that,  in  the  fluctuations  of  fashion,  may  rival  any  of  those  of  mo- 
dern resort.  Nor  are  literary  pleasures  neglected,  for  here  are 
three  reading  societies;  and  a very  comfortable  coffee-room  toge- 
ther with  a billiard-room  at  the  Lion  Inn,  to  which  strangers  are 
liberally  admitted,  and  notice  gi  ven  to  them  that  they  are  so  : 
here  also  is  an  assembly-room,  with  all  the  other  accompaniments 
that  tend  to  a social  intercourse  between  the  sexes. 

The  Canal  which  passes  through  Kidderminster,  is  the  Staf- 
fordshire, in  its  progress  to  Stourport ; affording  to  it  a more  in- 
land communication. 

The  municipal  government  of  this  town  is  administered  by  a 
recorder,  a bailiff,  and  the  justices ; and  the  Corporation  con- 
sists of  twelve  aldermen  and  twenty-five  common-council  men, 
who  have  the  power  of  making  their  own  bye-laws,  by  a charter 
of  Charles  I.  and  the  limits  of  the  corporation  are  totally  exempt 
from  the  power  of  the  county  magistrates.  In  ancient  times, 
this  place  returned  members  to  Parliament ; but  perhaps  it  is  for- 
tunate for  it  that  it  does  so  no  longer,  as  the  squabbles  attendant 
upon  that  privilege  are  too  often  subversive  not  only  of  industry, 
but  of  morals.  Here  is  a singular  custom  in  the  election  of  a bai- 
liff ; when  the  inhabitants  assemble  in  the  principal  streets  to 
throw  cabbage  stalks  at  each  other.  The  town-house  bell  gives 
signal  for  the  municipal  affray,  which,  from  its  duration  and 
mode  of  procedure,  is  called  the  lawless  hour.^^  When  it  is 
over,  the  bailiff  elect  and  corporation,  in  their  robes,  preceded  by 
drums  and  trumpets,  visit  the  old  and  new  bailiff,  constables,  &c. 
attended  by  the  mob.  In  the  mean  time,  the  most  respectable 
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families  in  the  neighbourhood  are  invited  to  meet  and  fling  apples 
at  them  on  their  entrance.* 

Near  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  are  the  remains  of 
an  ancient  castle,  of  considerable  antiquity,  which  seems  to  have 
been  the  residence  of  some  eminent  family,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  seat  of  two  knights  of  the  name  of  Cooksey,  whose 
monuments  are  in  the  church.  It  is  called  Caldwell  and  the 
manor  is  supposed  to  have  derived  that  name  from  Callida  Val- 
Us,  or  the  Cold  Valley,  in  some  measure  descriptive  of  its  situa- 
tion. Nothing  now  remains  but  an  antique  tower  of  reddish  stone,  | 

which  is  incorporated  into  a modern  house,  the  residence  of  a ma-  i 

nufacturer ; but  even  that  portion  is  worthy  of  examination  by 
those  fond  of  architectural  antiquity.  Of  other  antiquities  in  the  j 

parish,  we  may  refer  the  curious  tourist  to  Wassal-hill,  where,  { 

about  half  a mile  from  the  banks  of  Severn,  he  will  find  the  re-  | 

mains  of  a small  station  or  camp,  of  uncertain  origin.  It  lies  be-  | 

tween  two  others,  and  about  four  or  five  miles  distant  from  each  ; ! 

the  one  on  Kinver  edge,  in  Staflbrdshire,  the  other  on  Witch- 
buryshill : and  Dr.  Nash  supposes  that  these  were  probably  the 
posts  of  Henry  IV.  when  he  blocked  up  Owen  Glendwr  after  the 
affair  at  Worcester. 

The  advantages  which  agriculture  always  derives  from  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  are  well  exemplified  in  this  parish,  the 
soil  of  which  is  generally  dry  and  light,  though  there  is  some 
rich  meadow  land  by  the  side  of  Stour,  as  well  as  some  bog. 
Proceeding  towards  Severn,  however,  the  situation  is  high,  and 
the  soil  a cold  clay,  so  that  the  crops  arrive  at  maturity  much 
later  than  in  many  parts  of  the  neighbourhood.  Yet  is  all  this 
land  become  highly  valuable ; and,  in  particular,  300  acres  of 
barren,  sandy  rabbit  warren,  not  worth  more  than  five  shillings 
per  acre  about  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  were  so  fertilized 
by  leading  some  small  streams  through  the  land,  at  an  expense 
of  25001.  and  since  that,  by  the  manure  which  a populous  neigh- 
bourhood must  always  afford,  that  they  now  yield  upwards  of 
two  waggon  loads  of  hay  per  acre  ; and  this  at  an  expense,  which, 

though 
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though  not  very  large,  would  never  have  been  incurred,  except 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a populous  manufacturing  town.  We 
cannot  dismiss  this  part  of  the  subject  without  noticing  some  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Nash  respecting  the  parish  in  general.  He 
tells  us  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Foreign  of  Kidderminster,  so 
called  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  the  borough  or  town,  are 
vigorous  and  healthy,  and  arrive  at  a good  old  age,  like  other 
country  folks ; but  in  the  town,  the  complexion  and  size  of  the 
people  seems  to  be  hurt  by  their  trade,  which  is  sedentary,  and 
forces  them  to  confinement : the  weavers,  he  adds,  are  generally 
of  a sallow  complexion,  and  stomacliic  and  pulmonary  complaints, 
as  well  as  putrid  fevers,  frequent ; we  are  happy  to  add,  however, 
that  the  increased  cleanliness  of  the  place,  and  the  liberal  atten- 
tion of  the  rich  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  have  rendered  much 
of  those  observations  out  of  date. 

In  all  towns  where  the  employments  are  sedentary,  we  always 
find  that  sectaries  are  numerous  ; that  is  the  case  here,  as  well 
as  elsewhere  : but  it  must  be  added,  that  there  is  also  here  much 
liberality,  the  people  of  all  persuasions  cordially  uniting  their 
purses,  and  their  exertions  in  promoting  the  general  and  useful 
education  of  the  poor,  without  regard  to  forms  or  creeds.  It 
must  not  be  omitted,  that  there  is  here  a very  considerable  society 
of  Presbyterian  dissenters,  the  descendants  of  Baxter^s  pupils. 

With  all  their  modern  liberality,  however,  it  must  be  confessed, 
that  their  ancestors  were  as  superstitious,  and  as  much  impressed 
with  the  belief  of  witchcraft,  as  their  neighbouis;  for  in  1660, 
a poor  old  woman,  her  two  daughters,  and  a man,  were  all  ac- 
cused of  that  crime,  when  they  were  put  to  the  usual  ordeal  of 
ducking.  The  story  may  be  found  in  Nash,  who  also  tells  us, 
that  it  is  not  many  years  since  a poor  woman,  who  happened  to 
be  very  ugly,  was  almost  drowned  in  another  part  of  this  county, 
on  a supposition  of  witchcraft ; and  had  not  Mr.  Lygon,  a gen- 
tleman of  singular  humanity  and  influence,  interfered  in  her  be- 
half, she  would  certainly  have  paid  the  forfeit  of  her  life,  upon 
the  old  supposition  that  a witch  could  not  sink. 

The  biography  of  tliis  town  is  not  very  copious.  Richard  de 
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Kedermyster,  who  lived  early  in  the  sixteenth  centuiy,  was,  at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  received  into  the  monastery' of  Benedictines 
’ at  Winchcombe,  in  Gloucestershire ; and  at  nineteen  sent  to  Glou- 
cester College,  at  Oxford,  to  obtain  theological,  and  other  learning. 
At  twenty-two  years  of  age  he  was  made  pastor  of  the  monastery 
of  Winchcombe,  through  the  favour  of  his  patron,  John  Twyning, 
the  lord  abbot.  In  1500  he  became  D.  D.  and  went  to  Rome ; 
and  after  his  return,'"  being  in  great  favour  at  the  court  of  Henry 
Vlil.  he  preaclied  a sermon  at  St.  PauFs  Cross,  during  the  sit- 
ting of  Parliament,  in  maintenance  of  the  exception  of  the  clergy 
from  temporal  judges ; and  he  even  wrote  a book  to  prove  that  all 
clerks,  whether  of  the  greater  or  lower  orders,  were  sacred,  and 
excepted  from  all  temporal  punishments  by  the  secular  judge, 
even  in  temporal  causes.  He  also  wrote  against  Luther,  a history 
of  the  abbots  of  Winchcombe,  &c. 

Richard  Baxter  must  also  be  noticed  here,  though  not  born  at 
Kidderminster.  He  long  resided  here  as  vicar;  and  his  amazing 
industry  as  a divine,  together  with  his  writings  as  a polemical 
and  practical  theologian,  are  so  well  known,  as  not  to  require 
particular  elucidation.  That  he  was  an  extraordinary  man,  in 
many  instances,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  no  more  than  that  he  was 
also  highly  disinterested ; for  to  Cromwell  he  openly  expressed 
his  attachment  to  monarchy  ; and  from  Charles  II.  he  refused  the 
bishopric  of  Hereford.  Notwithstanding  all  this  moderation,  how- 
ever, he  was  something  of  the  church  militant ; for  we  find,  during 
the  siege  of  Worcester,  in  1646,  that  some  intercourse  having  taken 
place,  at  the  time  of  a truce,  between  the  garrison  and  the  be- 
siegers, several  officers  on  both  sides  met,  when  those  two  famoua 
divines,  Dr.  Waraiesley,  and  Mr.  Baxter,  who  was  then  chaplain 
to  one  of  the  besieging  regiments,  took  this  opportunity  of  dis- 
coursing upon  points  of  divinity.  The  first  point  which  Baxter 
undertook  to  defend,  was,  that  there  was  no  difference  between 
the  church,  and  any  other  common  place : they  disputed  on  this 
and  others,  for  several  hours;  but,  contrary  to  what  commonly 
happens  among  polemic  divines,  this  controversy  ended  in  a friendly 
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In  modern  times,  we  must  not  omit  Mr,  Parkes,  the  ingenious 
author  of  the  Chemical  Catechism. 

In  WoLVERLEY  PARISH,  near  Kidderminster,  is  Sion-hill,  a 
pleasing  seat,  belonging  some  years  since  to  John  Hurtle,  Esq. 
but  we  are  not  certain  of  its  present  possessor.  Here  also  is 
Lea  Castle,  the  seat  of  J.  Knight,  Esq.  a gentleman  who  has 
been  of  considerable  service  to  agriculture,  by  his  spirited  expe- 
rimental mode  of  husbandry ; and  we  cannot  pass  over  unnoticed, 
a fact  not  only  curious  in  itself,  but  ako  highly  honouralde  to 
him,  as  recorded  in  the  late  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  county. 
Mr.  Pitt  remarks  that  respecting  horses,  Mr.  Knight  was  at  that 
time  rather  singularly  circumstanced  ; for  when  the  situation  of 
public  affairs  rendered  it  adviseable  for  the  volunteer  cavalry  to 
be  raised,  he  resolved  to  come  forward  with  a troop  raised  in  his 
own  neighbourhood,  and  principally  at  his  own  expense  : to  as- 
sist in  which  plan,  his  own  heavy  cart  horses  were  sold  off,  and 
cavalry  horses  purchased  in  their  stead.  This  enabled  him  to 
mount  ten  of  his  own  servants,  or  dependants,  upon  as  many  of 
his  own  horses,  for  military  service  : these  horses  did  all  his 
extensive  farming  business,  and  occasionally  served  for  saddle 
horses,  or  to  draw  his  carriage ; and  were  not  only  constantly  in 
exercise,  but  alv/ays  in  good  working  condition. 

John  Baskerville,  a most  useful  and  estimable  character, 
was  born  in  this  parish.  He  was  of  an  ancient  family,  as  old  as 
the  Conquest,  and  Robert  de  Baskerville  of  Erdesley,  in  Here- 
fordshire, married  a daughter  of  Rhees  ap  Tudor,  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  1090.  The  subject  of  our  present  biography,  who  be- 
came afterwards  one  of  the  first  printers  in  the  world,  being  equal 
at  least  to  Elzevir  or  Foulis,  was  born  at  Wolverley,  in  January, 
1706,  and  was  heir  to  an  estate  of  about  sixty  pounds  a year,  tne 
whole  income  of  which,  with  an  exemplary  filial  piety  and  gene- 
rosity, he  allowed  to  his  parents  during  their  lives,  wnich  con- 
tinued till  an  advanced  age,  as  the  Biographia  Britannica  in- 
forms us  ; an  estate  which  must  have  come  to  him  by  some  col- 
lateral bequest,  however,  as  any  inherited  estate  must  have  been 
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the  property  of  one  or  other  of  his  parents.  That  work,  already 
mentioned,  says,  that  he  was  brought  up  to  no  particular  trade  or 
profession ; but  acquired  early  in  life  a love  for  fine  writing  and 
cutting  in  stone,  in  which  arts  he  attained  to  great  proficiency. 
When  he  was  about  twenty  years  old,  he  commenced  writing- 
master  at  Birmingham ; at  which  place,  in  a little  time,  his  ac- 
tive genius,  attentive  to  the  improvements  which  were  then 
making  there,  and  formed  for  the  invention  of  such  improvements, 
led  him  to  the  Japan  business.  This  he  carried  on  a long  time 
with  distinguished  excellence  and  success.  But,  in  1750,  his 
fondness  for  literature  induced  him  to  apply  himself  to  letter- 
founding, in  which  art  he  spent  much  time  and  money  before  he 
could  produce  one  letter  to  please  himself.  From  this  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Printing  ; and  the  first  work  he  undertook  was  a beau- 
tiful quarto  edition  of  Virgil,  which  now  sells  for  three  guineas. 
Soon  after  this  he  obtained  leave  from  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge to  print  a Bible  in  royal  folio,  and  two  editions  of  the 
Common  Prayer,  in  three  sizes ; these  were  followed  by  a long 
series  both  of  the  ancient  and  modern  classics,  all  in  that  perfect 
style  to  which  he  had  brought  the  art  of  printing : indeed,  all 
modern  book  collectors  allow,  that  nothing  can  surpass  his  edi- 
tions, in  type,  paper,  or  style  of  execution. 

He  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Dodsley  and  Shenstone;  and 
Derrick,  who  visited  him  in  1760,  says  of  his  mode  of  living,  that 
his  house  was  good,  his  apartments  elegant,  his  staircase  parti- 
cularly curious,  and  the  room  in  which  he  dined,  and  called  his 
smoking  room,  very  handsome.  B.  adds  he  is  a great  cherisher  of 
genius,  which,  whenever  he  finds  it,  he  loses  no  opportunity  of 
cultivating.  A little  before  his  death,  he  set  up  a letter-founde- 
ry,  for  sale  ; as  he  did  not  meet  with  that  encouragement  from  the 
booksellers,  which,  as  a printer,  he  merited.  After  his  death, 
which  happened  in  1775,  many  efforts  were  made  to  dispose  of  his 
elegant  types  ;*  but  no  purchasers  could  be  found,  and  the  univer- 
sities rejected  the  offer.  This  valuable  property,  therefore,  lay  a 
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dead  weight  upon  the  hands  of  his  executors,  until  a literary  so- 
ciety in  Paris,  some  years  afterwards,  bought  them  for  37001. 
Nay,  even  his  remaining  copies  could  not  find  a purchaser,  until 
an  enterprizing,  but  young  adventurer  on  the  ocean  of  literature, 
ventured  to  pay  a very  handsome  sum  for  them ; but  so  judi- 
ciously was  this  laid  out,  that  it  formed  the  corner-stone  of  his 
present  independence,  whilst  his  grateful  remembrance  of  that 
amiable  man^s  memory,  has  induced  him  to  give  the  name  of 
Baskerville  Hall  to  an  elegant  little  villa,  which  he  is  now 
erecting  in  the  vicinity  of  Worcester*.  Some  time  before  his 
death,  Mr.  Baskerville  built  that  handsome  house  at  Birmingham, 
afterwards  the  property  of  Mr.  Ry land,  and  one  of  the  two  re- 
maining memorials  of  the  riots  in  1791.  He  was  buried  at  his 
own  express  desire  within  the  grounds,  and  the  grave  is  merely 
covered  with  flat  stones,  without  any  inscription;  yet  near  him 
lies  a favourite  dog,  with  the  epitaph  ‘‘  Alas  poor  Trim  Mr. 
Butcher,  in  his  tour  from  Sidmouth  to  Chester,  says,  that  some 
time  ago,  a report  had  gone  abroad  that  this  grave  was  robbed  for 
the  sake  of  the  leaden  coffin;  an  actual  examination,  however, 
proved,  that  this  w^as  unfounded. 

STOURPORT 

lies  about  four  miles  south  of  Kidderminster,  on  the  banks  of 
Severn.  It  was  totally  unknown  in  Leland’s  time,  who  says, 

Stour  river,  about  four  miles  beneath  Kidderminster,  goeth  into 
Severne  ripa  sinistra  at  Rockston.  This  place,  as  the  water 
turneth  it,  is  three  miles  beneath  Beaudley.^^  Indeed,  until 
within  these  forty  years,  there  was  no  appearance  of  a town  here; 
the  soil  was  merely  a barren  heath,  and  there  were  no  habitations 
except  those  of  a few  cottagers  dependent  upon  the  neighbouring 
small  village  of  Mitton,  which  took  its  rise  from  its  convenience 
for  millers,  for  Leland  observes,  from  Beaudly  to  Mitton  village, 
about  a four  miles  by  woody  ground,  and  some  course  enclosures, 
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here  doth  Stour  river  break  into  2 or  3 armaletts,  and  serveth 
milles/^ 

It  is  to  the  Trent  and  Severn,  or  Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire canal  then,  that  Stourport  owes  its  existence ; and  we  have 
been  told,  that  this  junction  of  the  two  rivers  might  have  taken 
place  at  Bewdley,  had  not  the  inhabitants,  or  some  of  the  leading 
men  there,  opposed  it.  This  canal  is  one  of  the  earliest  works 
of  Brindley,  was  completed  about  the  year  1770,  and  cost 
105,0001.  an  expense  which  has  long  since  been  amply  repaid  in 
annual  profit,  independent  of  other  advantages.  It  enters  the 
county  at  Wolverley,  and  accompanies  the  Stour  in  its  course, 
but  on  a higher  level,  for  a distance  of  nine  miles,  with  nine 
locks,  and  a fall  of  ninety  feet,  constructed  throughout  for  boats 
of  a particular  description,  flat  bottomed,  seventy  feet  long,  and 
seven  broad,  carrying  from  twenty  to  twenty-four  tons ; the  depth 
of  water  being  four  feet  six  inches,  and  about  thirty  feet  wide  on 
the  surface.  The  basin  was  begun  about  1768,  and  finished  in 
1771,  and  it  has  now  become  the  general  depot  of  communication 
between  the  centre  and  western  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Such  was 
the  origin  of  the  new  town  of  Stourport,  which  now  contains  up- 
wards of  250  houses,  and  perhaps  3000  inhabitants,  forming  a 
complete  maritime  town  in  the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom, 
which,  when  seen  from  any  of  the  surrounding  heights  with  its 
wharfs,  warehouses,  masts,  &c.  &c.  seems,  as  indeed  it  is,  a new 
creation.  Its  houses  are  mostly  on  a good  scale,  neat  and  com- 
modious ; its  streets  comfortable,  full  of  shops,  and  thronged  with 
people : whilst  an  air  even  of  elegance  pervades  it,  and  shews 
what  England  is  capable  of,  and  where  lie  our  resources  : that  is 
to  say,  in  the  active  labour  of  our  population^ . 

' The 

*■  Tt  has  been  tlie  fashion  to  sa^  that  our  resources  must  be  soon  expended; 
but  that  is  both  physically  and  morally  impossible,  whilst  our  population  exists, 
and  is  employed.  The  annual  labour  of  the  county  of  Kent  has  been  calcu- 
lated at  350,0001.  therefore  if  we,  average  the  labour  of  every  county  at 
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The  bridge  at  Stourport  over  the  Severn,  is  an  object  not  only 
of  utility,  but  of  beauty,  consisting  of  a single  iron  arch  over  the 
river,  of  150  feet  span,  and  about  fifty  feet  in  perpendicular 
height  above  the  surface  of  the  water.  It  had  formerly  a bridge 
of  stone;  but  that,  after  standing  only  a few  years,  was  swept 
away  by  a great  flood,  accompanied  with  immense  quantities  of 
ice,  brought  down,  after  a heavy  snow,  and  severe  frost,  in  con- 
sequence of  a sudden  thaw.  The  parties  concerned  then  deter- 
mined, with  great  propriety  and  public  spirit,  to  erect  one  of  iron, 
with  an  arch  so  large  that  no  obstruction  could  arise  under  any 
probable  circumstances.  The  avenues  to  this  main  arch  consist 
on  both  sides  of  a long  range  of  smaller  ones  of  brick,  extend- 
i ing,  on  the  whole,  between  six  and  seven  hundred  feet,  and  reach- 
;ing.  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  flood  water-way.  The  toils  have 
lately  been  farmed  at  5001.  per  annum. 

The  great  importance  of  such  a spot  as  this,  is  clearly 
shewn  by  the  simple  fact,  that  the  garden  ground  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood, though  naturally  a poor  soil,  is  let  for  half  a crown 
per  perch  of  eight  yards  square,  or  about  nine  guineas  per 
V acre. 

The  Market  is  on  Wednesday;  and  this  is  always  considered 
as  a Fair  for  hops,  from  September  to  Christmas.  Without  aim- 
ing at  a pun,  we  shall  close  this  article  v/ith  mentioning,  that, 
such  is  the  early  association  of  industry  and  elegance,  a sub- 
scription card  and  dancing  assembly  has  already  been  established 
here,  in  the  winter  months  also. 

Mitton  common,  and  others  in  its  immediate  neighbourhoocl, 
have  nothing  particular  to  interest,  except  perhaps  in  one  single 
article  for  the  Botanist;  that  is  the  Trifolium  Arvense,  or  Harems 

foot 

only  250,0001  it  will  give  an  annual  total  of  ten  millions  and  a half;  which, 
allowing  every  generation  to  be  in  a working  stale  for  twenty-five  yeus,  will 
give  a snni  of  upwards  of  250  millions  to  be  elicited  from  the  labour  ot  one 
generation  only.  We  do  not  say  that  all  this  is  an  addiiion  to  the  actual 
capita! ; but  it  must  surely  be  allowed  to  be  a disposedble  capital  for  the  time, 
as  it  pays  (axes,  and  supports  circulation. 
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foot  trefoil,  which  grows  plentifully  here,  on  sand  otherwise  bar- 
ren. Mr,  Pitt,  in  the  Survey,  says  that  horses  will  eat  it;  and, 
as  it  flourishes  where  nothing  else  will,  he  recommends  its  culture, 
if  other  cattle  wdll  feed  upon  it.  The  experiment  is  at  least  worth 
trial.  About  two  miles  from  Stourport  is 

HARTLEBURY  CASTLE, 

for  many  centuries  past,  the  residence  of  the  Bishops  of  Wor- 
cester. In  ancient  times  it  was  defended  by  a moat  and  other 
fortifications ; and  was  literally  a castle,  whilst  the  clergy  were 
considered  as  on  a kind  of  footing  with  the  military  barons. 
Burthred,  King  of  Mercia,  gave  it  to  this  diocese,  and  Gantelupe 
is  said  to  have  begun  the  castle,  which  was  embattled  by  Giflbrd, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  after  which  a strong  gate-house  was 
added  by  Bishop  Carpenter.  It  continued  capable  of  defence, 
and  is  thus  described  by  Leland  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VHl. 

Passing  two  miles  beyond  Mitton,  by  enclosed  ground,  woody, 
and  sandy,  but  somewhat  barren  of  come,  I left  the  castle  of 
Hertlebury  about  half  a mile  on  the  left  hand.  There  is  a parke 
and  deere,  a w arren  for  coneys,  and  fayre  pooles ; but  the  soyle 
about  the  castle  is  barren.^^  In  the  unhappy  reign  of  Charles  I. 
it  was  taken  by  Colonel  Morgan,  in  1646,  and  sold  for  little 
more  than  30001.  but,  on  the  restoration  of  peace  and  property, 
the  various  prelates- began  and  continued  its  erection,  until  it  be- 
came, as  at  the  present  day,  a very  elegant  and  agreeable  re- 
sidence. Much  of  this  it  owes  to  Bishop  Hurd’s  munificence  * 
and  refined  taste ; and  the  most  valuable  ornament  it  could  re- 
ceive is  a noble  and  elegant  library,  wdiich  he  has  furnished  with 
a select  and  well  chosen  collection  of  books  for  the  use  of  the 
future  prelates  of  this  see;  and  among  this  collection-  are  the 
principal  and  most  valuable  works  from  the  libraries  of  Mr.  Pope 
and  Bishop  Warburton. 

The  principal  part  of  the  buildings,  how  ever,  as  they  now  stand 
re-edified,  were  the  work  of  Bishop  Hough,  after  the  Revolution, 
whose  whole  time  and  exertions  during  the  forty-four  years  in 
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which  he  sat  in  this  episcopal  chair,  were  directed  to  the  welfare 
of  his  diocese,  and  of  its  inhabitants.  Its  situation  is  extremely 
pleasing  ; placed  on  a rising  |hiil,  or  knoll,  it  has  to  the  south  a 
most  extensive  prospect  over  the  vale  of  Severn ; and  it  occupies 
a very  extended  space  on  the  level  of  the  park.  Being  built  of 
brick,  comfort  is  its  principal  feature,  though  many  of  its  windows 
being  finished  with  plain  Gothic  arches,  and  its  roof  lined  with 
battlements,  with  some  turrets  and  belfries,  it  has  altogether  an 
air  of  grandeur  when  seen  through  the  breaks  in  the  surround- 
ing woods,  whicli  are  not,  however,  very  extensive.  The  road 
to  Kidderminster  from  Worcester  goes  close  by  the  park-paling; 
and  the  pooles,^^  or  fish-ponds,  spoken  of  by  Leland,  still  re- 
main. 

The  village  of  Hartlebury  and  its  Gothic  church  lie  in  the 
bottom.  The  village  is  pleasant,  though  not  very  large;  and  the 
church  is  ancient,  .but  without  any  thing  requiring  particular  de- 
scription. 

Waysley  Green,  the  seat  of  T.  Baker,  Esq.  stands  between 
Hartlebury  and  Orabersley,  close  to  the  high  road  on  the  eastern 
side.  It  is  situated  so  as  to  command  a very  extensive  prospect 
to  the  south-east,  and  forms  a large  and  lofty  cube,  in  a plain  and 
neat,  but  handsome,  style  of  architecture,  and  of  modern  construc- 
tion ; elegantly  furnished,  but  not  so  as  to  preclude  comfort ; and 
the  extent  and  taste  of  its  plantations  embellish  its  grounds,  and 
promise  to  do  even  more  so,  when  they  shall  arrive  at  their  full 
growth.  Upon  the  whole,  there  is  not  perhaps  a more  comfortable 
residence  in  the  county. 

Crossing  the  Severn,  from  Kidderminster,  we  enter 

DODDINGTREE  HUNDRED, 

which  occupies  the  western  side  of  the  county,  and  has  two  divi- 
sions. 

The  upper  contains  the  parishes  of  Acton  Beauchamp,  Alfrick, 
Areley  Regis  and  Dunley,  Bockleton,  Clifton  upon  Teme,  Co- 
theridge,  Eastham,  Edwin  Loch,  Hanley  Child,  Hanley  William, 
and  Orlton,  Hiilhampton,  Kyre  Great  and  Little,  Lulsley,  Mart- 
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ley,  Sapy  Pitcbard,  Staiidford,  Suckley,  Sutton,  Stunnay,  Ten- 
bury. 

The  lower  division  has  Abberley,  Alton  in  Rock,  Astley, 
Bayton,  Bewdley,  Dodenham,  Lindon  Upper  and  Lower,  Mam- 
bie,  Ridmarley  Adam  and  Oliver,  Rock,  and  Sned. 

The  first  place  of  our  Itinerary  is 

BEWDLEY, 

on  the  bank  of  Severn,  and  which,  from  its  pleasant  situation,  al- 
most in  the  centre  of  a populous  manufacturing  district,  has  long 
been  a very  flourishing  town. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was  a manor  belonging  to  the 
Beauchamps ; but  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  it  came  by  pur- 
chase to  the  Sheldons,  and  from  that  monarch  it  received  its  first 
charter  of  incorporation  *.  After  this  it  became  of  considerable 
consequence,  from  Tickenhill  in  its  neighbourhood  being  honoured 
with  the  residence,  at  times,  of  Prince  Arthur,  eldest  son  of  Henry 
VII. 

For  its  state  in  the  succeeding  reign,  we  must  refer  to  Le- 
land,  who  says  from  Kidderminster  to  Beaudley  two  miles  by 
a fayre  dowiie,  but  somewhat  barreiine,  as  the  veyne  is  there- 
about on  every  side  of  Beaudley  for  a little  compasse.  I entered 
in  Beaudley  (in  Schropshire  as  some  say)  by  a goodley  fayre 
bridge  over  Severne  of  ...  . arches  of  stone,  being  even  then 
in  new  reparation.  This  bridge  is  only  on  Severne  betwixt 
Beaudley  and  Worcester  bridge.  To  this  bridge  resort  many 
long  flatt  vessels  to  carry  up  and  downe  all  manner  of  merchan- 
dize to  Beaudley  and  above  Beaudley.  The  east  part  of  the 
bridge  at  Beaudley,  and  the  left  ripe  of  Severn  is  in  Worcester- 
shire ; but  many  say  and  hould  that  the  west  end  of  the  bridge, 
and  the  right  ripe  of  Severne  within  the  town  of  Beaudley  be  in 
Schropshire,  and  Wyre  Forest,  in  Schropshire  going  to  the  parke 
of  Tetenhall.’^ 

The 

* In  the  Harl.  Coll.  No.  4G3,  p.  33,  are  Letters  Patent  of  Edward  IV.  by 
which  he  grants  that  the  city  of  Bewdle}'  shall  be  a free  borough  and  cor- 
poration for  ever,  dated  the  30th  of  October,  in  the  12th  of  his  reign. 
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The  towne  selfe  of  Beaudley  is  sett  on  the  syde  of  a hill ; 
"Soe  comely,  a man  cannot  wish  to  see  a towne  better.  It  riseth 
from  Severne  banke  by  east,  upon  the  hill  by  west ; soe  that  a 
man  standing  on  the  hill  trans  pontem  by  east,  may  discerne 
almost  every  house  in  the  towne,  and  at  the  risinge  of  the  sunne 
from  the  east  the  wiiole  towne  glitlereth  (being  all  of  new 
building,)  as  it  were  of  gould.  By  the  distance  of  the  parish 
church  (at  Ribbesford)  I gather  that  Beaudley  is  a very  new 
towne,  and  that  of  ould  time  there  was  but  some  poore  hamlett, 
and  that  upon  the  building  of  a bridge  there  upon  Severne,  and 
resort  of  people  unto  it,  and  commcdity  of  the  pleasant  site, 
men  began  to  inhabit  there;  and  because  that  the  plott  of  it 
seemed  fayre  to  the  lookers,  it  hath  a French  name  Beaudley 
quasi  Bellus  LouisJ* 

Little  mention  is  made  of  Bewdley  from  this  period,  until  the 
civil  wars,  when  it  was  visited  by  Cliarles  I.  Clarendon  * tells 
us  that  having  left  Worcester  well  provided,  his  Majesty  re- 
moved with  his  little  army  to  Bewdley,  that  he  might  keep  the 
river  Severn  between  him  and  the  enemy  and  it  is  a curious 
fact,  that  the  citizens  of  Bewdley,  in  order  to  celebrate  his  Ma- 
jesty's visit,  were  actually  at  the  expense  of  two  shillings  and 
sixpence/  of  which,  two  shillings  w'ere  paid  for  some  repairs  to 
the  corporation-pew  in  the  chapel,  and  sixpence  for  some  other 
odd  jobs;  for  nothing  else  appears  upon  the  corporation-books, 
with  a sight  of  which  we  have  been  favoured.  Its  history,  un- 
der a more  modern  period,  requires  no  elucidation  till  we  come  to 
apeak  of  its  municipal  and  parliamentary  arrangements. 

It  has  been  asserted,  that  the  hill  on  which  it  stands,  was  ori- 
ginally called  Tun  hill,  or  Goats  hill,  since  converted  into 
Ticken  hill,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  presently  ; 
this,  however,  must  have  been  before  the  existence  of  any  thing 
like  a town.  In  its  original  state,  as  most  of  the  old  towns  are 
in  this  part  of  the  kingdom,  its  buildings  were  of  timber,  but 
the  principal  street  is  now  as  well  built  and  paved  as  anv'  other 
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provincial  town.  Great  part  of  it,  as  Leland  describes,  is  built 
upon  the  side  of  a hill,  which  makes  it  airy  and  clean ; but  the 
upper  part  of  the  town,  where  there  is  an  ancient  ruinous  gate- 
w^ay,  now  turned  into  dwellings,  and  framed  of  timber-work,  per- 
haps three  hundred  years  old,  is  poor  and  straggling,  and  when 
viewed  from  Tickenhill,  or  any  of  the  neighbouring  heights,  ap- 
pears sunk  in  a dirty  hollow.  The  plan  of  the  town  itself  re- 
sembles the  letter  Y,  the  foot  extending  to  the  river,  and  of  the 
two  horns,  one  leads  to  Ribbesford,  the  other  into  the  forest.  The 
river  navigation  is  busy,  and  commodious,  with  extensive  wharfs 
on  each  side,  which  seem  pretty  well  occupied ; and  from  these 
the  Bridge  appears  to  great  advantage,  being  a handsome  modern 
structure,  of  elegant  architecture,  guarded  by  ballustrades,  and 
possessing  a lightness  of  appearance,  even  superior  to  that  of 
Worcester.  It  still  claims  a toll  even  from  foot  passengers. 

Bewdley  being  in  the  parish  of  Ribbesford,  has  only  a Chapel 
of  Ease  for  the  accommodation  of  its  inhabitants;  in  Leland  *s 
time  it  was  built  of  wood,  and  had  some  painted  glass  ; but  the 
present  one  was  built  by  donations  in  1748;  of  which,  a large 
portion  was  contributed  by  William  Bowles,  Esq.  then  member 
for  the  borough.  The  then  rector  also,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Knight, 
rebuilt  the  tower  at  his  own  expense  from  the  old  materials,  and 
thus  liberally  assisted  with  several  others,  in  producing  what  may 
well  be  reckoned  an  ornament  to  the  town,  standing  exactly  in 
the  gorge  of  the  Y where  the  roads  part  olF.  It  is  of  modern  ar- 
chitecture, and  plainly  neat,  though  the  tower  is  not  inelegantly 
ornamented.  The  inside  is  plain,  supported  by  lofty  pillars ; the 
windows  are  of  a good  height  and  size ; and  the  whole  of  it  is 
creditable  to  the  town,  and  to  those  more  particularly  entrusted 
with  its  management : indeed,  it  wants  nothing  but  an  organ  to 
render  it  equal  to  any  modern  church  in  the  county.  A great 
proportion,  however,  of  the  population  are  not  of  the  established 
church ; of  course,  there  are  are  very  neat  and  comfortable  places 
of  assembly  for  the  Presbyterians,  Anabaptists,  and  Quakers,  who 
each  worship  their  Creator  quietly  in  their  own  way. 
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Notwithstanding  these  differences  in  the  outward  forms  of  re- 
ligion, there  is,  ^ and  long  has  been,  great  liberality  of  senti- 
ment in  this  place,  which  is  evident  from  the  joint  endeavours 
of  all  to  promote  the  cause  of  education.  As  early  as  the  reign  of 
Elizabetli  a Free-school  was  established  here,  and  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  some  of  which  liave  been  considerable ; 
and  there  is  one  perhaps  on  a more  useful  scale,  and  of  more  re- 
cent date,  under  the  patronage  and  support  of  the  corporation 
and  inhabitants  in  general.  This  not  only  affords  a plain  edu- 
cation to  the  objects  of  its  benevolence,  but  gives  them  clothing, 
and  enforces  an  attendance  upon  divine  service.  There  are  also 
several  alms-liouses  for  the  poor  and  aged. 

The  Town  Hall  is  a very  commodious  modern  building  of 
stone,  standing  on  three  arches  in  front,  with  handsome  iron  gates 
leading  into  the  market-place,  shambles,  &c.  consisting  of  a long 
range  of  sheds,  neat  and  convenient.  The  stone  front  is  orna- 
mented with  six  square  pilasters,  with  a pediment,  and  the  Lyt- 
telton arms  over  it,  which,  with  the  double  row  of  arcades  in  the 
inside  for  the  stalls,  give  it  a superior  air  of  neatness.  The  apart- 
ments over  it  are  light  and  airy,  and  well  adapted  for  their  various 
purposes. 

The  early  importance  of  the  trade  of  Bewdley  may  be  inferred 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  having  had  two  market-days  and 
four  annual  fairs  prior  to  the  reign  of  James  I. ; since  which  time, 
however,  it  has  only  a mai’ket  on  Saturday ; and  three  Fairs, 
of  whose  particular  dates  we  have  seen  no  less  than  three  differ- 
ent accounts,  but  have  reason  to  believe,  on  accurate  enquiry, 
that  they  take  place  on  the  23d  of  April,  for  horned  cattle,  horses, 
cheese,  linen,  and  woollen  cloth ; on  the  10th  of  December  for 
hogs  only;  and  on  the  11th  of  the  same  month,  for  the  same  ar- 
ticles as  the  April  fair. 

The  Trade  of  the  town  depends  in  a great  measure  upon  its  na- 
vigation/and the  inhabitants  boast  that  their  trows  and  tneir 
crews  are  the  best  upon  the  river.  This  trade,  however,  might 
have  been  much  greater  than  it  now  is,  if  it  be  true  that  the  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  objected  to  the  communication  of  the  Staffordshire  canal 
with  the  Severn,  taking  place  here.  With  respect  to  their  Ma- 
nufactures, the  tanning  of  leather  has  long  been  an  established 
and  lucrative  business ; and  the  Dutch,  or  sailors’  caps,  which 
have,  for  several  centuries,  been  made  here,  particularly  those 
of  a superior  fabric,  have  long  been  in  great  demand  for  ex- 
portation ; hut  that  branch,  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
commerce,  has  suffered  much.  When  the  French  refugees,  after 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  fled  to  this  country  in  1685, 
they  brought  with  them  the  fashion  of  wearing  fur  hats ; a fashion, 
till  then,  not  common  with  all  ranks,  as  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Bewdley  caps,  until  then,  were  commonly  worn,  and  the 
wear  of  them  even  enjoined  by  Act  of  Parliament  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  under  a penalty  of  three  shillings  and  four-pence.  All 
manner  of  works  in  Horn  still  give  employment  to  a great  pro- 
portion of  the  industrious  poor ; and  it  is  a fact  well  worthy  of 
imitation  in  other  places,  that  a Flannel  manufactory  has  been 
«et  on  foot  here  by  subscription,  in  order  to  give  employment 
to  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  parochial  assistance.  Bewdley  has  long  been  the 
commercial  emporium  for  the  small  towns  in  its  neighbourhood, 
for  the  purchase  of  grocery,  &c.  by  wholesale;  but  this  branch  of 
trade  is  considerably  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
facility  of  coffiirmnication  with  other  quarters. 

The  state  of  society  here  is  harmonious.  There  are  card  and 
daflicing  assemblies  at  the  George  Inn ; where  also  there  is  a conve- 
nient news-room  on  a liberal  plan.  In  the  Gentleman’s  maga- 
zine, Vol.  XV.  p.  4IJ8,  may  be  seen  some  lines  on  The  plea- 
sures of  Bewdley,”  highly  and  elegantly  descriptive  of  the 
place. 

In  a district  like  this,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  iron  and 
coal,  it  is  not  surprising  that  water  impregnated  with  iron  or 
sulphur  should  be  found;  it  is  pleasing,  however,  to  record,  that 
a late  discovery  of  the  indefatigable  Dr.  James  Johnstone,  of  the 
city  of  Worcester,  promises  to  be  cf  great  utility  to  those  in  par- 
ticular. 
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ticular,  whose  confined  means,  or  peculiar  engagements,  may  pre- 
vent them  from  applying  to  more  distant  means. 

In  the  summer  of  1 795,  the  worthy  doctor  was  induced  by  a 
very  strong  hepatic  sulphureous  smell,  in  passing  a bye-road  in 
this  neighbourhood,  to  examine  a water  in  the  corner  of  an  ad- 
joining field ; and  finding  it  strongly  impregnated  with  the  sul- 
phureous gas,  he  thought  it  deserving  of  further  investigation. 
The  water  he  designates  locally,  as  issuing  from  a field  belong- 
ing to  Mr.  Goolden,  of  Bridgenortb,  now  occupied  by  his  tenant 
Mr.  Whitehouse,  and  called  Sawyer^s  field,  near  a bye-road  ad- 
joining a wood,  lying  west  of  the  river  Severn,  in  a part  of  the 
parish  of  Upper  Areley  about  three  miles  from  Bewdley.  The 
water  in  the  well  has  a greenish  blue  colour.  It  has  a strong 
sulphureous  taste  and  smell,  noticed  by  passengers  on  the  road  j 
and  it  lets  fall  in  the  channel,  in  which  it  runs  off  from  the  well, 
a white  soft  precipitation.  Coal-mines  are  worked  at  no  great 
distance  from  it,  and  their  Pyrites  may  account  for  the  mineral 
impregnation.  Dr.  Johnstone,  in  his  descriptive  letter  to  tlie 
Gentleman^s  Magazine  (1796,  p.  283,)  adds,  that  this  water  cer- 
tainly deserves  attention,  from  its  perfect  resemblance  in  taste, 
and  sensible  qualities,  to  Harrowgate and  Moffat  waters;  and  not 
being  inferior  to  them  in  strength,  it  may  be  presumed  to  possess 
the  same  medical  virtues.  This  opinion,  he  says,  has  been  con- 
firmed by  a chemical  analysis  and  examination  of  the  water  sent 
ty  Mr.  Jones,  a surveyor  in  Bewdley,  to  Dr.  John  Johnstone,  a 
physician  in  Birmingham,  for  that  purpose,  from  which  it  appears 
similar  to  that  of  Harrowgate ; and,  therefore,  promises  to  be  a com- 
modious remedy  to  such,  at  least,  as  cannot  afford  the  expense  of 
a long  journey,  though  requiring  the  medical  aid  of  a water  of 
these  qualities. 

The  biography  of  Bewdley  is  not  very  extensive.  John 
Tomhes  was  born  here  in  1612,  and  was  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Ox- 
ford, where  he  shewed  himself  a most  excellent  disputant,  a person 
of  incomparable  parts,  and  well  versed  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
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guages  *.  In  1630,  he  left  the  University,  and  became  a preacher 
in  the  city  of  Worcester ; and  soon  after  was  appointed  vicar  of 
Leominster,  He  then  sided  with  the  Presbyterians ; next  turn- 
ed Anabaptist;  and  afterwards  was  master  of  the  Temple  in  Lon- 
don ; but  being  supplanted  of  that  place  he  went  to  Bewdley, 

at  what  time  Mr.  Richard  Baxter  preached  at  Kidderminster ; and 
it  is  verily  thought,  that  he  was  put  upon  the  project  of  going 
there  purposely  to  tame  Baxter  and  Lis  party,  who  then  carried 
all  the  country  before  them.  Both  had  a very  great  company  of 
auditors,  who  came  many  miles  on  foot  round  about,  to  admire 
them.  Once,  I think  oftener,  they  disputed  face  to  face,  and 
their  followers  were  like  two  armies ; and  at  last  it  came  so  to 
pass,,  that  they  fell  together  by  the  ears,  whereby  hurt  was  done, 
and  tiie  civil  magistrate  had  much  ado  to  quiet  them.^' 

Richard  Willis,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  f was  son  of  a capper 
in  this  town,  and  received  the  first  rudiments  of  education  at  the 
free-school  here.  Whilst  in  London,  as  Lecturer  of  St.  ClemenPs, 
he  was  remarkable  for  preaching  extempore;  and  was  chosen  to 
attend  King  William  as  Chaplain  to  Holland;  he  was  afterwards 
promoted  to  the  mitre  in  1714.  He  deserves  to  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  every  Worcestershire  man;  as,  during  the  whole 
course  of  his  life,  he  shewed  great  aflection  for  his  native  country, 
and  at  Winchester  provided  for  the  younger  sons  of  several  gentle- 
men’s families  belonging  to  it.  The 

CORPORATION 

of  Bewdley  returns  but  one  representative,  and  consists  of  a bai- 
liff^ recorder,  high  steward,  and  twelve  capital  burgesses.  The 
bailiff  is  returning  officer.  Lord  Lyttelton  is  liord  of  the  Manor, 
high  steward,  and  recorder,  &c.  In  1780,  Lord  Westcote  of  this 
family,  and  then  an  Irish  peer,  was  their  member,  which  office  now 
is  performed  by  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  Esq. 

This  chartered  corporation  has  experienced  some  curious 
-changes.  Their  first  charter  was  given  by  James  I.;  this  they 
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were  obliged  to  surrender  in  the  time  of  Charles  tl.  and  to  ac- 
cept another  from  James  II.  But  when  Queen  Anne  came  to 
the  throne,  the  last  was  declared  illegal,  and  that  of  James  I.  con- 
firmed ; which  produced  no  less  than  two  returns,  on  the  two 
charters ; nor  was  the  affair  settled  until  after  a long  and  ex- 
pensive law-suit,  which  confirmed  the  original  one  of  the  first 
James. 

The  bailiff  here  is  a Justice  of  Peace  and  Quorum;  nor  does  he 
lose  his  legal  dignity  until  twelve  months  after  the  close  of  his 
corporate  one. 

The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bewdley  is  extremely  plea- 
sant. Crossing  the  river  to  its  eastern  bank,  at  the  very  end  of 
the  bridge,  we  enter  a small  hamlet  with  a chapel,  called  the 

Foreign  of  Kidderminster,’^  being  in  that  parish ; and  close  to 
this  is  Spring  Grove,  the  seat  of  the  late  S.  Skey,  Esq.  to  wdiom 
this  part  of  the  country  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  a very 
useful  breed  of  mules,  both  for  the  saddle  and  for  agricultural 
purposes.  Some  of  them  of  a good  size,  to  fifteen  hands  or  more, 
and  some  nearly  of  a milk  white  colour,  the  most  beautiful  of 
which  were  reserved  for  drawing  his  carriage,  and  for  which  a 
very  high  price  had  been  offered.  They  v/ere  bred  from  grey  or 
white  mares,  and  a white  spotted  foreign  ass ; and  all  the  farm- 
work  was  here  done  by  these  animals  on  a light  sandy  soil.  The 
house  itself  is  a large  white  extensive  building,  situated  in  a park, 
whose  wall  is  skirted  by  the  road  to  Kidderminster,  and  the  views 
both  of  it,  and  from  it,  are  delightful. 

Keeping  from  the  bridge  end  to  the  right,  on  Severn’s  eastern 
bank,  we  soon  catch  a fine  view  of  Winterdyne,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Moseley,  and  a most  elegant  villa.  It  was  built  by  the  late 
Sir  Edward  Winnington,  Bart,  after  he  had  resigned  to  his  son 
the  house  at  Stanford  Court,  which  is  the  ancient  residence  of 
that  family.  It  stands  on  a hill  about  half  a mile  from  Bewd- 
ley, commanding  a charming  view  of  the  Severn,  with  all  its  ro- 
mantic scenery.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  the  healthiness  of 
its  situation,  the  beauty  of  its  prospects,  and  its  general  neat- 
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ness,  all  unite  to  form  a most  agreeable  residence : the  apart- 
ments  are  not  numerous,  but  large,  commodious,  and  pleasant, 
^ W style  of  architecture  is  quite  plain;  but  its  situation,  as  seen 
from  the  opposite  side,  is  delightful ; standing  on  a high  and  ro- 
mantic clitF  embowered  in  deep  tufted  shades,  or  covered  with  the 
verdant  ivy ; and  surrounded  by  ornamental  walks,  interspersed 
with  Gothic  towers  and  seats,  hermitages,  &c. 

Proceeding  along  the  river,  we  come  to  Blackstone  rocks,  con- 
sisting of  a most  romantic  range  of  lofty  cliffs,  covered  with  a 
t^ariety  of  creeping  plants,  and  most  elegantly  feathered  with 
tufted  shrubs,  either  shooting  upwards  from  the  interstices,  or 
hanging  down  in  verdant  festoons,  and  forming  a picturesque 
contrast  with  the  extended  plain  on  the  other  bank,  which  lies 
under  the  cliffs  of  Winterdyne. 

There  is  here  also  a most  curious  ancient  hermitage,  consisting 
of  a subterranean  vault,  divided  into  a cell  for  the  habitation  of 
the  hermit,  and  a chapel  for  his  oraisons.  The  place  is  well 
chosen  for  retirement,  being  well  fitted  for  contemplation,  and  hav- 
ing a delightful  view  of  the  Severn,  with  a fine  opening  to  Rib- 
besford  woods.  At  the  time  when  the  roads  were  almost  impas- 
sable, and  human  intercourse  but  on  a contracted  scale,  this  must 
have  been  a convenient  retirement  for  those  who,  if  they  had  not 
declared  war  against  society,  had  yet  put  themselves  in  a state 
of  non  intercourse  ; but  at  present  it  is  used  for  humbler  pur- 
poses, being  filled  with  potatoes,  cheese,  and  agricultural  instru- 
ments, as  a kind  of  farming  repository  to  Mr.  Court,  within  whose 
grounds  it  stands.  His  house  is  an  ancient  one,  and  fronts  the 
river ; but  it  is  a subject  of  regret,  to  the  antiquarian  tourist  at 
least,  that  the  present  mode  of  occupation  of  this  ancient  her- 
mitage should  tend  to  obscure  its  venerable  remains ; which  is 
literally  the  case,  as  the  aperture  above,  which  afforded  light  and 
air,  has  been  closed  up  to  guard  against  accidents. 

The  ramble  on  the  western  bank  of  Severn,  from  Bewdley,  is 
equally  agreeable.  After  passing  Winterdyne,  we  come  towards 
Ribbesford  Church,  which  stands  in  an  extensive  burying 
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grounxl,  adjoining  the  gardens  of  Ribbesford  Hall.  Dug- 
dale  *,  who  calls  it  Rihetford,  says  it  was  a town  whose  vil- 
leins were  bound  by  accustomed  usage  to  make  fishing-weirs,  or 
stakes,  and  all  other  contrivances  for  hunting,  for  the  monastery, 
and  also  to  do  other  works  as  they  were  commanded ; but  the 
Danes,  and  then  Thurstan,  having  taken  away  the  monastery  by 
violence,  its  government  was  lost  to  the  cathedral.  “ But  he,^' 
says  the  monkish  legend,  not  only  lost  it,  and  all  his  other 
lands,  but  was  soon  driven  into  exile ; so  that  he  who  takes  from 
God  unjustly,  soon  loses  his  own  justly.’^ 

The  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Leonard;  it  is  low,  and  of 
very  ancient  architecture,  partly  Saxon,  partly  Gothic.  It  has 
two  side  aisles ; the  Gothic  aiches  on  one  side  being  of  stone, 
but  on  the  other  of  wood.  The  windows  are  of  each  order  of 
architecture  already  mentioned  ; but  the  greatest  curiosity  about 
it  is  a Saxon  bas-relief  over  the  door- way,  which  is  said  to  refer 
to  a legend  of  one  of  the  ancient  possessors  shooting  a salmon. 
This  is,  however,  so  uncouthly  carved,  and  has  been  so  be- 
daubed with  paint  and  plaster,  that  it  is  difficult  to  trace  even  the 
outline  of  the  figures.  It  have  been  intended  for  a salmon; 
but  if  so,  either  the  salmons  or  the  statuaries  of  ancient  times 
must  have  been  curious  creatures.  If  it  resembles  any  thing  in 
air,  earth,  or  water,  it  might  more  reasonably  be  supposed  as  in- 
tended for  a beaver,  which  animal  was  formerly  plentiful  in  this 
neighbourhood,  or  perhaps  a seal,  to  which  it  bears  some  resem- 
blance, and  which  may  have  come  up  the  river,  and  been  con- 
sidered as  a great  curiosity  in  those  days.  The  good  people  of 
Bewdley,  however,  are  so  convinced  of  its  being  a salmon,  that  we 
will  not  run  the  risk  of  being  thought  heretics  in  this  point  of  faith, 
though  it  is  the  first  salmon  we  have  ever  seen  with  two  fore 
feet ! 

Where  there  is  so  much  ground  unoccupied,  as  there  is  round 
this  church,  it  seems  more  particularly  indecorous  to  observe  an 
angle  in  the  building  rudely  walled  up,  and  filled  with  sculls  and 
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other  relics  of  human  mortality.  There  can  be  no  reason  why 
these  should  not  be  buried;  nor  can  we  see  any  good  purpose  that 
can  be  answered  by  an  exposure  of  this  kind. 

The  church  contains  many  tablet  monuments,  and  many  ar« 
morial  bearings ; and,  considering  its  antiquity,  is  in  a better 
state  of  interior  repair  than  could  well  have  been  expected.  This 
manor  was  the  property  of  Sir  Henry  Herbert,  Knt.  youngest  bro- 
ther of  the  romantic  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  and  whose  son  was 
also  created  Lord  Herbert,  leaving  a son  Henry,  who  was  High 
Steward,  and  Recorder  of  Bewdley  in  1738,  but  that  line  is  now 
extinct.  The  ancient  house  still  remains,  with  some  vestiges  of 
a moat  round  it.  It  was  evidently  intended  as  a kind  of  domes- 
tic fortress,  for  two  of  the  ancient  towers  are  still  remaining ; 
but  great  part  of  it  is  modernized,  and  some  additions  have  been 
made  to  it,  that  detract  much  from  its  air  of  antiquity.  It  stands 
on  a dead  flat,  a short  distance  from  the  river-side;  and  the 
stables,  which  are  very  extensive,  still  bear  the  arms  of  Herbert 
in  many  places,  cut  in  stone.  One  copy  of  the  MSS.  account  of 
the  life  of  the  famous  Lord  Cherbury  is  said  to  have  been  found 
here. 

Lord  Herbert  seems  to  have  been  unwilling  that  his  manuscript 
should  be  lost  to  posterity,  although  he  did  not  chuse  to  publish 
it  himself  in  his  life-time ; accordingly  he  multiplied  the  copies, 
one  of  which  was  afterwards  found  in  this  palace.  Some  extracts 
from  one  of  the  copies,  differing  in  some  degree  from  the  others, 
one  of  which  has  been  published,  are  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum we  shall  therefore  notice  them  here,  as  illustrative  of  one 
of  the  founders  of  that  family  which  flourished  so  long  at  Ribbes- 
ford. 

Like  Tristram  Shandy,  he  begins  his  life  before  he  makes  his 
appearance  in  the  world,  and  draws  a curious  conclusion  respect- 
ing his  departure  from  it,  from  those  very  antecedent  circum- 
stances, where  he  says,  as  I found  myself  in  possession  of  this 
life  without  knowing  any  of  the  pangs  or  throes  which  my  mother 
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snfferet!,  when  yet  doubtless  they  did  no  less  press  and  afflict  me 
than  her,  so  I hope  my  soul  shall  pass  to  a better  life  than  this, 
without  being  sensible  of  tiie  anguish  and  pains  which  my  body 
shall  feel  in  death.  For  as  I believe  that  then  I shall  be  trans- 
mitted to  a more  happy  estate  by  God’s  great  grace,  I am  confident 
I shall  no  more  know  how  I came  out  of  this  world,  than  how  I 
came  into  it.” 

He  has  generally  been  supposed  to  be  a native  of  Mont- 
gomeryshire; but  from  this  MSS,  it  appears,  that  although  his 
father  was  Richard  Herbert  of  Montgomery  Castle,  Esq.  his  mo- 
ther being  Magdalen,  daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Newport,  yet  h^ 
was  born  at  Ey  ton,  in  Shropshire,  in  1 583 ; but  so  afflicted  with  an 
hereditary  epilepsy,  that  many  thought  he  would  have  been 
dumb.  Under  a domestic  tutor  in  the  house  of  his  grandmother, 
he  learnt  to  read,  and  also  some  part  of  his  grammar,  and  at  nine 
years  of  age  was  sent  to  Mr.  Edward  Theiwall  of  Plas-ward,  in 
Denbighshire,  in  order  to  learn  Welch,  as  that  might  be  useful 
to  him  amongst  his  friends  and  tenantry.  He  was  afterwards 
entered  a gentleman  commoner  of  University  College,  Oxford ; 
hut,  after  his  father’s  death,  an  overture  was  made  to  him  of  mar- 
riage with  Mary,  daughter  and  coheir  of  Sir  William  Herbert  of 
8t.  Julian’s,  in  Monraonthshire,  which  was  shortly  after  con- 
summated, he  being  then  about  fifteen,  and  bis  wife  five  and 
twenty  years  of  age.  However,  he  still  continued  his  studies  at 
Oxford,  whither  his  wfife  and  mother  accompanied  him,  and,  as  he 
observes,  much  to  hi§  advantage  with  respect  to  personal  so^ 
hriety  and  temperance,  &c.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.  he 
was  made  a Knight  of  the  Bath  ; hut  bis  inclination  leading  him 
to  travelling,  and  that  in  a cliivalrous  romantic  wa.y,  lie  went  to 
France,  wdiere,  after  many  adventures,  romantic  in  the  extreme, 
he  was  at  the  siege  of  Juliers,  where  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  with 
4000  English,  had  joined  Prince  Maurice  in  besieging  that  place  ; 
and  at  the  . taking  of  which,  he  was  the  first  who  passed  over  the 
ditch  to  the  walls. 

At  this  place  he  was  challenged  by  Monsieur  Balagny,  then  a 
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colonel  in  the  French  service,  who  had  killed  eight  or  nine  men 
in  single  fight,  and  was  accounted  one  of  the  most  gallant  men 
of  his  time.  Mons.  Balagny,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Edward 
Cecil,  and  divers  English  ofiicers,  accosted  Sir  Edward  Herbert 
thus,  ' Sir ! they  say  that  you  are  one  of  the  bravest  of  your 
nation;  and  I am  Balagny.  Let  us  try  who  will  do  most;^  and 
presently  he  leapt  out  of  the  trenches  with  his  sword  drawn.  Sir 
Edward  was  not  a foot  behind  him.  Whereupon  both  of  them 
hastened  to  an  open  place,  in  a kind  of  emulation,  striving  who 
should  be  foremost.  But  the  besieged  charged  so  fast  upon  them 
from  the  bulwark  and  cortine,  as  forced  them  to  retreat  without 
fighting,  Balagny  himself  retiring  first;  for  Sir  Edward  told  him, 
* you  shall  go  first,  or  I will  never  go/ — Shortly  after  the  town 
being  taken.  Sir  Edward  returned  to  England,  and  coming  to  Lon- 
don, was  held  in  great  reputation  and  esteem,  as  well  at  court 
as  in  the  city,  both  for  his  bravery  and  learning ; and  several  of 
the  nobility  and  gentry  had  even  got  his  picture  whilst  he  was 
abroad.  Amongst  these  were  the  Earl  of  Dorset,  Sir  John 
Ayres’s  lady,  and  several  others.  Indeed,  the  imprudent  favour 
of  Lady  Ayres  had  like  to  have  been  of  fatal  consequence  both 
to  Sir  Edward  and  to  her  husband ; for  it  seems  she  had  the  pic- 
ture in  little,  set  in  gold  and  enamelled,  and  so  wore  it  round 
her  neck,  which  Sir  John  unluckily  discovering,  fell  into  a most 
passionate  fit  of  jealousy  without  any  other  cause,  and  resolved  to 
kill  Sir  Edward,  any  way  that  he  could.  To  effect  his  design, 
he  took  an  opportunity  as  Sir  Edward  was  coming  from  White- 
hall, in  Scotland  Yard,  where  Sir  John,  with  his  brother  and 
some  attendants,  furiously  set  upon  Sir  Edward,  intending  to  as- 
sassinate him. 

Against  all  those  he  defended  himself  in  a very  surprising 
manner,  till,  by  the  coming  up  of  some  persons,  he  was  rescued 
from  his  assassins,  but  not  without  having  received  a stab  on  the 
right  side,  which  entered  his  ribs  as  far  as  his  hip.  He  un- 
derstood the  use  of  the  sword  extremely  well;  to  which  skill, 
his  reputation  for  courage,  and  forwardness  to  fighting,  was  no 
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way  inferior.  He  acknowledges  liimself  indeed  to  have  been 
choleric  and  hasty ; yet  protests,  that  without  occasion  given, 
he  never  quarrelled  with  any  person ; and  though  he  passed  much 
of  his  time  in  the  armies  and  courts  of  the  greatest  princes  in 
Christendom,  yet  he  never  drew  his  sword  for  his  own  sake  sing- 
ly, but  often  for  his  friends. 

‘"The  encounter  above-mentioned,  happened  in  1611;  after 
which  we  may  conceive  Sir  Edward  for  three  years  in  a deep  ap- 
plication to  his  bookes,  of  v/hich  he  had  a choice  collection  of  his 
own  gathering  in  his  castle  of  Montgoynery.’^  After  this  he  went 
again  to  the  continent,  and  visiting  Italy,  arrived  at  Rome,  a 
little  before  the  Christmas  holidays,  and  no  sooner  was  he  alight- 
ed from  his  horse,  but  he  went  to  the  English  college,  and  then 
demanding  the  president  or  governor,  accosted  him  in  this  bold 
maimer:  “ I need  not  tell  you  my  country,  when  you  hear  my 
language.  I came  not  here  to  study  controversies,  but  to  see  the 
antiquities  of  the  place.  If,  without  scandal  to  the  religion  in 
which  I was  born  and  bred  up,  I may  take  this  liberty,  I should 
be  glad  to  spend  some  convenient  time  here : if  not,  my  horse  is 
saddled,  and  myself  willing  to  go  out  of  the  town.^^  The  governor 
answered  that  “ he  had  never  heard  any  body,  before  him,  profess 
himself  of  any  other  religion  in  Rome,  than  what  was  there  used ; 
that  for  his  part  he  did  not  disapprove  this  freedom  in  speaking, 
as  collecting  thereby  that  he  was  a person  of  honour;  for  the  rest, 
that  he  could  give  him  no  warrant  or  license  of  security  for  his 
abiding  there  ; but  that  experience  did  teach,  that  those  who  gave 
no  alFroiit  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  did  receive  none. 
Whereupon  he  demanded  his  name,  and  being  told.  Sir  Edward 
Herbert,  the  governor  replied  that  he  had  heard  him  often  spoken 
of  both  for  his  learning  and  valour,  and  immediately  invited  him 
to  dinner;  which  courteous  invitation  Sir  Edward  kindly  resented, 
but  did  not  accept,  that  he  might  not  give  umbrage  or  jealousy  in 
England,  that  he  bad  made  any  undue  acquaintance  or  correspond- 
ence with  that  society. 

Upon  bis  going,  out  of  curiosity,  to  see  the  Pope  in  consis- 
tory. 
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tory,  and  happening  to  depart  somewhat  unseasonably,  just  as  the 
Pope  was  going  to  give  the  blessing,  this  gave  suspicion  of  his 
being  an  heretic,  and  some  persons  were  sent  presently  to  appre- 
hend him;  of  which  being  apprized  by  the  regent  of  the  English 
college  above-mentioned,  he  instantly  removed  his  lodging,  and 
after  a day  or  two  took  horse,  and  returned  by  Bologna  to  Ve- 
nice/^ 

Stopping  some  time  after  at  Turin,  Sir  Edward  accepted  of 
a commission  from  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  to  conduct  4000  men  of 
the  reformed  religion,  who  had  promised  him  their  assistance  in 
his  war  against  Spain,  through  Languedoc  in  France  to  Piedmont. 
Upon  this  expedition  he  rode  post  as  far  as  Lyons,  a nobleman  at- 
tending him  thither  with  some  jewels  from  the  duke  to  be  pawned 
tliere,  to  pay  the  soldiers.  For  at  this  time  the  duke  was  in  great 
want  of  money,  and  the  taxations  were  exceedingly  heavy  and 
severe  upon  his  people,  every  one  paying  a certain  sum  for  every 
horse,  cow,  and  sheep,  that  he  had,  and  so  much  for  every  chim- 
ney; and  for  every  person  by  the  poll,  a pistole  of  the  value  of 
fourteen  shiliings.  Sir  Edward  demanding  of  some,  how  they 
could  with  patience  bear  such  grievous  and  burthensome  taxations, 
they  answered  that  they  were  not  so  uneasy  at  what  the  duke  took 
from  them,  as  they  were  thankful  to  him  for  what  he  had  left 
them.^^ 

In  this  plan  of  raising  troops  he  was  frustrated  by  an  edict  of 
the  French  government ; he  then  returned  to  the  Low  Countries, 
and  afterwards  to  England  ; and  shortly  after  was  sent  ambassa- 
dor to  the  court  of  Paris,  where  he  gave  great  support  and  coun- 
tenance to  the  cause  of  the  reformed  religion.  During  his  em- 
bassy in  France,  it  happened  that  the  French  king,  through  the 
advice  and  instigation  of  his  great  favourite,  Mons.  de  Luignes, 
began  a war  in  1621,  with  his  subjects  of  the  reformed  religion. 
This  counsel,  though  approved  by  the  young  king,  was  yet  much 
disliked  by  grave  and  wise  men,  particularly  the  chancellor  Cil- 
lery, and  the  president  Jeamiin,  who  thought  it  better  to  have 
peace  with  two  religions,  than  war  wilh  one.  The  same  was  like- 
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wise  strenuously  opposed  by  our  ambassador,  with  many  argu- 
ments and  obtestations;  but  nothing  could  divert  Mons.  Luignes 
and  the  king  from  their  resolution  of  persecuting  the  Hugonots, 
being  much  incited  to  it  by  the  Jesuitical  parly  in  France.  An 
instance  of  this  bigotted  zeal  appeared  in  Father  Segnerand,  the 
king's  confessor,  who  in  a sermon  before  him  upon  the  forgiveness 
of  oui'  enemies,  after  having  said  some  good  things  upon  the  to- 
pic, came  at  last  to  distinguish  concerning  forgiveness,  and  said 
that  though  indeed  we  were  enjoined  to  forgive  our  own  enemies, 
yet  we  were  not  so  the  enemies  of  God ; such  as  were  all  here- 
tics, and  particularly  those  of  the  reformed  religion  in  France ; 
whom,  therefore,  his  Majesty,  as  the  most  Christian  king,  ought 
to  extirpate  by  all  possible  ways  and  means,  wheresoever  they 
could  be  found.  The  persecution  having  been  carried  on  fu- 
riously for  some  time,  king  James  sent  instructions  to  his  am- 
bassadors to  labour  the  mediating  of  a peace ; in  which  media- 
tion, if  he  could  not  speedily  prevail,  he  was  to  notify  to  the 
French  king,  that  the  King  of  Great  Britain  would  interpose  to 
prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  the  distressed.  With  this  message  the 
ambassador  gladly  posted  to  the  French  king  just  as  he  w'as  go- 
ingto  besiege  St.  Jean  d'  Angely  ; but  his  Majesty  would  give  him 
no  answer  of  himself,  but  referred  him  to  Mons.  de  Imignesfor  one. 
Luignes  received  the  ambassador  with  great  indifference  and  cold- 
ness, suspecting  his  errand  to  be  what  it  was  before  he  heard  it  ; 
and  upon  hearing  it,  especially  the  latter  part  of  it,  touching  liis 
Britannic  Majesty's  interposing  in  the  affair,  he  replied  with  an  air 
of  haughtiness  and  disdain,  ‘ W^e  are  afraid  of  you.'  lo 
which  the  ambassador  retorted,  ‘ Sir  If  you  had  said  that  you 
had  not  loved  us,  I should  have  believed  you  sooner.'  At  which 
reply  Luignes  v/as  so  provoked,  that  he  exclaimed  by  G , Sir,  if 
you  were  not  an  ambassador,  I would  treat  you  in  a different  man- 
ner.' Sir  Edwa,rd  replied  again,  ‘ Sir  I have  the  good  fortune  to 
be  a gentleman,  as  well  as  the  honour  of  being  an  ambassador; 
and  here  is  that  which  shall  make  you  a further  answer,  laying 
his  hand  at  the  same  time  upon  his  swoi  d.  Luignes  to  this  made 
no  replv  ; whereupon  the  ambassador  rose  from  his  chair  and  de- 
parted : 
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parted : but  Luignes  making  an  offer  to  accompany  him  to  tlie 
door.  Sir  Edward  told  him  there  was  no  occasion  to  use  ceremony 
after  so  rude  an  entertainment,  and  so  they  parted.  However, 
Luignes  so  resented  this  reply  of  the  ambassador,  that  shortly 
after  he  sent  his  own  brother  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Eng- 
land with  a vast  train,  and  in  a most  sumptuous  manner,  chiefly 
to  procure  Sir  Edward  to  be  recalled,  which  by  a misrepresenta- 
tion of  the  matter,  as  if  Sir  Edward  had  begun  the  offence,  was 
effected,  and  he  was  recalled.  Sir  Edward  then  earnestly  request- 
ed the  king,  that  he  might  send  a trumpet  to  Luignes  to  ofler  him 
the  combat,  but  was  not  permitted  to  do  so ; but  on  the  death  of 
Luignes,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle  (then  ambassador)  attesting  that  the 
affront  was  offered  by  him  in  the  manner  related  above,  Sir  Ed- 
ward was  ordered  to  return  to  his  former  charge  in  France,  with 
this  additional  honour,  that  his  Majesty  was  now  so  well  assured  of 
his  abilities  and  fidelity,  that  he  refused  to  give  him  any  |>articular 
instructions,  but  ordered  him  to  proceed  upon  all  emergent  occa- 
sions according  to  his  own  prudence  and  sagacity.^^ 

During  his  second  residence  in  France,  Count  Goudoraar  pass- 
ed through  Paris  in  his  way  to  England ; who  coming  to  see  our 
ambassador  about  ten  in  the  morning,  after  some  compliments 
passed,  told  him  that  he  was  to  go  for  England  the  next  day,  and 
desired  his  coach  to  accompany  him  out  of  town.  But  Sir  Ed- 
ward freely  told  him  that  he  should  not  have  his  coach;  for  he 
knew  well  enough  that  he  did  not  demand  it  because  he  wanted 
coaches,  (there  being  then  in  town  the  Pope's  nuncio,  the  Empe- 
ror's ambassador,  the  Duke  of  Bavaria's  agent,  and  others  who 
had  coaches  enough  to  furnish  him,)  but  because  he  wanted  to  raise 
a jealousy  between  him  the  English  ambassador,  and  the  French. 
Gondomar,  looking  merrily  upon  him  at  this  unexpected  answer, 
said,.  * however,  I will  dine  with  you  to  day.'  Sir  Edward  re- 
plied, that  by  his  good  favour  he  should  not  dine  with  him  neither 
at  that  time,  not  only  for  the  reason  above-mentioned,  but  also 
because  he  would  not  entertain  the  ambassador  of  so  great  a prince 
at  his  ordinary  dinner:  but  if  at  any  time  he  would  give  him 
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fair  warning,  so  that  he  might  provide  him  a feast  extraordinary, 
and  in  some  measure  worthy  of  so  great  a personage,  he  should 
then  be  welcome.  Gondomar,  though  much  surprized  and  disap- 
pointed, yet  was  greatly  pleased  with  so  frank  and  gentle  a re- 
pulse, as  he  afterwards  declared  to  the  Duke  of  Lenox  and  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  in  England,  adding  that  our  ambassador  was 
a man  fit  for  employment,  and  that  he  thought  an  Englishman 
had  not  known  how  to  avoid  a trick  handsomely,  if  put  upon  hinr 
under  the  show  of  civility 

Sir  Edward,  after  his  return,  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  King 
James,  as  Lord  Herbert  in  Ireland,  and  by  King  Charles  I.  as 
Herbert  of  Cherbury  in  Shropshire,  after  which  he  appeared 
little  upon  the  stage  of  public  affairs,  applying  himself  to  a stu- 
dious and  retired  life,  even  amidst  the  confusion  of  the  civil  war/' 
His  work  on  Truth  has  been  translated  into  many  languages  and 
been  admired  by  some  of  the  most  learned,  particularly  by  Casau- 
bon,  Tillenius,  Vossius,  &c.  He  died  in  1678,  and  was  buried  at 
St.  Giles  in  the  Fields,  London. 

This  place  is  now  the  property  of  J.  Prattington,  Esq.  We  have 
heard  it  verbally  asserted,  that  Ribbesford  is  a lordship  in  Bewd- 
ley  parish,  but  distinct  from  it  with  respect  to  municipal  govern- 
ment, the  justices,  or  other  officers  of  the  parish,  having  no  power 
within  its  limits  ; yet  Ribbesford  church  is  the  parish  church,  and 
this  is  the  sole  burying-ground  for  the  whole  district. 

A pleasant  road  through  the  grounds  leads  to  the  high-road 
along  tiie  banks  of  the  river,  from  whence,  along  the  top  of  the 
cliff's,  there  is  a very  extensive  prospect,  including  Blackstone 
rocks,  Mr.  Folyots'  house,  a comfortable,  indeed  handsome,  but 
not  very  modern  building,  and  the  town  of  Stourport,  with  all  it» 
wharfs,  boats,  bridge,  &c.  forming  an  extraordinary  scene  of  ac- 
tivity. In  a short  time  we  come  to  Areley  on  the  Hill,  whose 
church,  standing  on  an  eminence,  is  not  only  an  object  worthy  no- 
tice in  itself,  but  possesses  as  fine  a prospect  as  any  in  the  county^ 
extending  even  to  Worcester  and  Malvern.  The  church  is 
Gotliic,  and  has  been  tastefully  repaired  in  that  style.  It  is 
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extremely  neat  both  inside  and  out,  and  in  the  interior  are  many 
very  handsome  monumental  tablets ; and  some  very  large  escut- 
cheons ; the  body  of  it  is  also  neatly  fitted  up  with  pews,  but  iii 
every  part  the  Gothic  style  is  preserved  as  much  as  possible.  la 
the  north  wall  there  is  a curious  Saxon  door-way,  now  built  up : 
the  principal  entrance,  as  usual  on  the  south-side,  is  a handsome 
Gothic  piece  of  architecture.  In  the  church-yard  is  the  very 
curious  tomb  of  Sir  Henry  Coniiigsby  : the  grave-stone  lies 
under  the  shade  of  four  elms  planted  on  the  steep  brow  of  the  hill, 
and  is  about  eight  feet  long ; it  has  no  inscription,  but  close  on 
the  west  side  of  it,  there  are  three  ranges  of  four  stones  each, 
forming  a kind  of  wall,  the  lowest  sunk  in  the  ground,  and  the 
whole  supported  by  the  before-mentioned  elm -trees.  This  wall  is 
about  eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  length,  each  stone  being  more  than 
four  feet  long,  and  about  one  and  a half  square ; and  on  this  is 
cut,  in  large  letters, 

Lithologema  Quare 
Reponitur  Sir  Harry.^^ 

The  legend  attached  to  this  is,  that  the  person  whose  memory 
is  here  preserved,  was  Sir  Henry  Coningsby  of  Herefordshire,  in 
which  county  he  had  a house  moated.  He  had  an  only  child ; and 
playing  with  it  one  day  at  a window,  accidentally  let  it  fall  into 
the  water,  where  it  was  drowned.  This  misfortune  afflicted  him 
so  much,  that  he  afterwards  avoided  all  intercourse  with  the 
world,  and  ended  his  days  at  a farm-house  in  this  parish.  Close 
to  the  limits  of  the  church-yard  is  the  old  parsonage-house  of  Mr. 
Hume ; and  a little  below  it,  is  Areley  Hall,  once  the  seat  of  the 
Mutchlows,  and  then  a very  curious  ancient  place,  but  now  re- 
placed by  a handsome  modern  mansion,  the  property  of  the  family 
of  Zachary. 

From  this  spot,  the  tourist,  who  is  rambling  for  pleasure,  will 
turn  to  the  right,  and  ascend  Stagbury  hill,  which  will  lead  him 
along  the  top  of  a high  range,  from  whence  he  looks  down  with  a 
fine  bird’s  eye  view  of  the  river  and  its  scenery,  whilst  in  the  dis- 
tance lie  sees  Bredon,  Cotswold,  Malvern,  Woodbury-hill,  Abber- 
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iey  Rock,  Wyre  forest,  Clent,  Kidderminster,  and  round  to  Har- 
tlebiiry  common,  and  Stourport;  altogether  forming  as  picturesque 
a range  of  scenery,  as  any  part  of  that  neighbourhood  can  fur- 
nish. 

Passing  through  some  extensive  young  woods,  we  come  to  the 
glebe  lands  of  Ribbesford,  in  which  is  a very  curious  botanical  phe- 
nomenon, of  a yew  tree  grow  ing  in  the  body  of  an  oak.  The  yew  tree 
is  not  less  tlian  tv/o  feet  in  diameter,  completely  cased  with  the  trunk 
of  the  Pollard  oak,  and  each  of  them  growing  in  the  ground, 
which  is  proved  by  a small  part  of  the  oak  being  cut  away;  so 
that  the  oak  is  nothing  more  than  a hollow  cylinder,  but  filled  up 
with  the  body  of  the  yew  tree  to  a height  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
feet,  after  which  the  two  trees  intertwine  their  branches  in  the 
most  friendly  and  picturesque  manner  possible  ! From  this,  the 
road  into  Bew^dley  leads  us  by  Horsehill  to  what  is  called  Augus- 
tine^ s Oak/^  With  respect  to  the  true  history  of  this  tree,  there 
is  a variety  of  opinions ; or  rather  with  respect  to  its  situation  ; 
for  it  is  not  contended  for,  that  the  old  tree  still  exists.  Sir  Hen- 
ry Spelman,  an  intelligent  and  indefatigable  antiquary,  seems  to 
think  that  there  are  some  remains  of  the  name  in  Aufric,  a vil- 
lage in  Suckley  parish  in  this  county,  which  according  to  his 
interpretation  of  Huntingdon,  the  monkish  writer,  who  relates  the' 
fact,  lay  on  the  confines  of  the  Wiccians  and  West  Saxons. — 
Ac  id  est  robur  Augustini  in  confinio  Hucciorum  et  occideiitaliiira 
Saxonum,^’  as  Bede  says,  I.  2.  C.  2.  whom  Huntingdon  copied ; 
and  both  of  whom  were  afterwards  copied  by  Bishop  Gibson.  Of 
the  fact  itself  as  it  took  place.  Dr.  Nash  tells  us,  that  St  Augus- 
tine the  Apostle  of  England,  and  the  British  Bishops,  are  said  to 
have  held  a conference  in  the  year  603,  under  an  oak,  which  stood 
on  the  limits  of  the  Wiccian  and  West  Saxon  kingdoms.  The 
subjects  of  this  conference  were  the  keeping  of  Easter,  and  ad- 
ministering the  sacraments  of  baptism,  &c.  according  to  the  church 
of  Rome.  This  dispute,  like  most  other  religious  ones,  tended 
pnly  to  inflame  animosities,  and  to  send  away  both  parties  dissa- 
tisfied ; and  Camden  simply  observes  on  the  subject,  that  after 
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some  squabbling,  they  separated  with  as  little  agreement  as  be- 
fore. Sir  Henry  Spelman’s  idea  respecting  the  exact  spot,  may 
have  originated  in  the  old  map,  spelling  the  name  of  the  village 
Ac  frick,  the  Saxon  for  an  oak ; some  again  have  supposed  that 
they  found  nominal  vestiges  of  it  in  Aca  or  Rock  parish ; others  at 
a place  now  called  the  apostle’s  oak  at  Stanford  bridge ; some  at 
the  Mitre  Oak,  Hartlebury  common ; and  last  of  all.  Dr.  Nash 
himself  conjectures  that  it  stood  near  Tetbury  in  Gloucestershire. 
Without  pretending  to  decide  where  doctors  differ,  we  shall  only 
say  that  the  oak  shewn  at  present,  as  a descendant  of  the  real 
original  one,  is  a very  pretty  oak,  and  stands  in  a very  pretty 
place,  and  that  we  have  never  seen  an  oak  better  adapted  to  shel- 
ter a saint  and  a congregation  of  bishops  than  the  one  in  question. 
That  there  was  an  oak  there  in  the  days  of  St.  Augustine,  we 
think  highly  probable,  and  if  St.  Augustine  did  not  go  to  the 
oak,  it  would  have  been  but  civil,  in  that  age  of  miracles,  for  the 
oak  to  have  gone  to  St.  Augustine.  We  must,  however,  leave  it 
where  it  now  stands,  and  descend  a very  picturesque  range  of 
hills,  partly  through  the  forest  of  Wyre,  to  Tickenhill,  which 
stands  a few  hundred  yards  out  of  the.  town  of  Bewdley. 

The  park  is  open  as  a general  promenade ; and  the  house,  great 
part  of  which  has  been  rebuilt  since  its  almost  total  destruction  in 
the  civil  wars,  is  placed  in  a most  commanding  situation.  Its 
south  front,  which  is  not  more  than  a century  old,  embraces  a wide 
extent  of  country  through  the  whole  vale  of  Severn,  as  far  as  Mal- 
vern and  Cotswold  : the  north  front,  which  rises  from  the  abrupt 
brow  of  the  bill,  is  of  that  species  of  ancient  wood-work,  as  to 
give  an  idea  that  it  is  actually  part  of  the  old  mansion,  and  which,^ 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  was  reckoned  a new  one.  Leland 
says,  there  is  a fayre  mannour  place  by  west  of  the  town  stand* 
rhge  in  a good  bye  parke  well  wooded,  on  the  very  knappe  of  an 
hill  that  the  town  standith  on.  This  place  is  called  Tickenhill. 
Whether  there  were  an  ancient  house  in  times  past  or  noe,  I am 
not  assured  j but  this  that  now  is  there,  is  somewhat  newe,  and 
as  I heard,  was  in  a manner  totally  erected  by  King  Henry  VII. 
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for  Prince  Arthur.  It  was  repayred  for  the  Ladye  Marye.  Since 
I heard  that  Richard,  Earl  of  Marche  and  Duke  of  Yorke,  build- 
ed  there.  It  was  Mortimer’s,  Earl  of  Marche’s  land.” 

Though  this  was  the  frequent  residence  of  Prince  Arthur 
(indeed  it  is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  his  marriage  festivities 
with  Catharine  of  Arragon,  afterwards  Queen  to  Henry  VIII.)  it 
was  not  the  scene  of  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Ludlow:  here, 
however,  he  was  brought  in  his  way  to  Worcester.  On  St. 
Mark’s  day  the  procession  went  from  Ludlow  to  Beudley.  It  was 
the  foulest  cold  windye  and  raineye  daye,  and  the  worst  waye 
that  I have  scene ; yea,  and  in  some  places  they  were  faine  to 
take  oxen  to  drawe  the  charre,  so  ill  was  the  waye.  Assoon  as 
the  corpse  was  in  the  chappie  of  Beaudley,  and  set  in  the  quiere 
there,  with  such  lightes  as  there  was  roome  for,  the  dirige  begann. 
That  donne,  the  lordes  and  others  went  to  their  dinners,  for  it 
was  a fasting  day.  On  the  morn  the  earl  of  Surrey  offred  at  tlie 
masse  of  requiem,  a noble,  in  manner  as  before.  At  which  masse 
season  there  was  a general  dole  of  pence,  of  two-pence  to  everye 
poore  man  and  woman.”*  With  respect  to  its  subsequent  history. 
Dr.  Nash  tells  us  that  it  was  vested  in  the  crown,  and  leased  out  to 
the  Winnington  family,  before  which  period,  however,  it  had  been 
used  as  a mansion  for  the  council  of  the  marches  of  Wales.  It 
was  much  damaged  in  the  civil  wars,  but  afterwards  repaired  by 
Mr.  Ingram,  whose  family  still  possess  it  under  a lease  from  the 
Winningtons,  with  whom  they  are  conhected  by  marriage.  Mr. 
Habyngdon  in  his  MSS.  says  that  Tukenhill  park  was  famous 
for  large  spreading  oaks,  somewhat  resembling  the  neighbouring 
forest  of  Wyre.  Of  these  oaks  many  remain ; and  though  the 
park  is  not  very  extensive,  it  possesses  a variety  of  hill  and  dale, 
and  of  romantic  dells,  that  render  it  susceptible  of  the  highest  and 
most  picturesque  improvement.  The  view  from  the  north  front 
is  delightful,  bursting  at  once  upon  a wooded  dell  below,  with 
swelling  hills  all  tufted  with  wood  in  the  fore-ground,  and  soften- 
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ing  into  the  distance  in  Wyre  forest ; altogether  producing  a scene 
of  wildness  far  superior  to  the  trimmest  lawn,  or  gayest  parterre. 

The 

TOREST  OF  WYRE, 

next  claims  our  attention;  but  this  has  long  been  in  a great  mea- 
sure denuded ; even  as  early  as  the  days  of  Drayton,  who  sings. 

When  soone  the  goodlie  Wyre,  that  wonted  was  so  hie. 

Her  statelie  top  to  reare,  ashamed  to  behold 

Her  straight  and  goodlie  woods  unto  the  fornace  sold  ; 

And  looking  on  herself,  by  her  decay  doth  see. 

The  miserie  wherein  her  sister  forests  bee.” 

Leland  merely  says  of  it,  that  " summe  part  is  sett  in  Wices- 
tershire,  but  the  most  part  in  Shropshire,  and  stretchythe  up 
Frontliallt  upon  Severn,  on  to  Brugenorthe.  Bewdley  is  set  in 
the  marches  of  this  forest/’  It  seems,  however,  that  more  of  it 
is  now  considered  as  being  in  this  county  than  at  that  period. 
At  present  it  is  a great  nursery  for  oak-poles  and  underwood, 
which  are  cut  at  the  proper  seasons,  reserving  timber  trees  at 
judicious  distances.  The  oak  shoots,  which  are  often  from  old 
roots,  are  innumerable  ; and  very  great  nnmbers  are  cut  down  an- 
nually, and  after  being  stripped  of  their  bark,  are  sold  for 
making  rails,  hurdles,  laths,  &c.  under  the  name  of  black- 
poles.* 

Descending  the  Severn,  after  passing  Areley,  we  come  to  Ast- 
LEY  parish,  in  which  was  an  Alien  Priory  of  Benedictines,  found- 
ed by  Ralph  de  Todeni  in  1160 ; and  at  the  dissolution,  granted 
to  Sir  Ralph  Sadleir,  well  known  to  English  historians  for  his 
collection  of  state  .papers  f At  Redstone  ferry  on  the  Severn, 
where  this  parish  joins  to  Areley,  there  is  a high  cliff  so  near  to 
the  river,  as  to  be  often  washed  by  the  floods.  Here,  as  at  Black- 
stone,  was  an  hermitage,  in  early  times,  cut  out  of  the  rock,  con- 
sisting of  a chapel  with  an  altar,  and  several  other  rooms ; the 
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whole  ilecorated  with  paintings,  and  inscriptions  promising  indul- 
gences to  such  as  should  perform  their  devotions  there.  In  the 
days  of  papal  superstition,  it  was  held  in  great  veneration,  and  in 
Habyngdon^s  time  preserved  the  memorials  of  many  penitents  of 
high  rank,  having  the  coat  armour,  not  only  of  the  Beauchamps, 
Mortimers,  and  other  noble  families,  but  even  of  Royalty  itself. 
It  was  afterwards  let  as  a residence  to  a poor  tenant,  together 
with  two  acres  of  land  on  the  cliff  above  it,  and  since  that  has 
become  a temple  dedicated  to  Bacchus,  under  the  license  of  a 
bench  of  justices ! The  church  of  this  parish  will  attract  the 
notice  of  the  antiquarian  tourist,  being  of  the  Saxon  order : it 
has  some  monuments,  and  some  small  remains  of  painted  glass, 
but  nothing  else  worthy  of  specific  notice. 

Glass/iampton  is  a good  old  seat  in  this  parish.  Here,  too,  was 
born  the  famous  old  liistorian  Lazimon ; a priest,  who  wrote  the 
annals  of  this  kingdom  from  Brute  to  Cadwallader.  Some,  how  ^ 
ever,  only  consider  him  as  an  early  book-maker,  and  assert  that 
his  work  was  nothing*  more  than  a translation  from  Geoffry  of 
Monmouth  into  Norman  English. 

Proceeding  from  Bewdley  towards  Tenhury,  we  pass  Shaken- 
hurst,  where  Mr.  Wigley,  the  barrister,  has  a handsome  seat ; 
this,  by  the  country  people,  is  corrupted  into Sheckmister^^ ; 
and  from  hence,  on  the  left,  we  see  the  parish  of  Rock,  which, 
according  to  Nash,  was  anciently  called  Aca,’^  from  its  number 
of  oaks,  but  now  Rock,  from  its  situation ; or,  probably,  a corrup- 
tion of  Ac.  Its  church  stands  on  a very  commanding  eminence, 
and  is  a pleasing  object  from  the  surrounding  roads;  but  it  is  ra- 
ther hard  to  get  at,  though  it  will  be  a sufficient  gratification,  for 
the  labour  of  steep  hills  and  miry  vales,  to  examine  its  Saxon  con- 
struction which  is  evident  from  its  semicircular  arches.  It  was 
in  existence  at  the  Conquest;  and,  though  on  the  summit  of  a hill, 
must  be  approached  by  a descent  of  several  steps ; but  whether 
this  was  its  original  state,  or  that  the  soil,  from  various  causes 
may  have  increased,  vre  are  totally  unable  to  explain.  It  is  in 
wretched  order  at  present,  and  has  nothing  but  some  old  monu- 
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merits  of  the  Coningsbyes.  There  is,  however,  a botanical  ca- 
riosity in  the  middle  of  a thick  wood  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
parish ; this  is  a tree,  which,  by  the  country  people,  is  called  the 

Quicken  pear,^^  but  is  a species  of  the  Sorbus,  or  Service  tree. 
It  is,  by  tradition,  upwards  of  two  centuries  and  a half  in  age  ; 
and  was  even  described  as  a curiosity  as  far  back  as  1678,  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  of  that  period. 

Mamble  parish  lies  a little  further  to  the  westward.  In  Ha- 
byngdon’s  time,  there  were  many  armorial  escutcheons  in  the  win- 
dows of  the  church;  but  these  are  almost  entirely  gone.  In 
the  Blounts’  chapel,  however,  there  are  still  some  ancient  monu- 
ments,* and  one,  in  particular,  worth  notice,  of  the  skeleton  of  a 
man  stretched  on  a mat,  and  lying  on  a tomb ; this  is  the  tomb 
of  Thomas  Blount,  Esq.  who  died  in  tlie  reign  of  Elizabeth,  and  it 
is  rich  in  armorial  bearings,  and  genealogical  inscriptions. 

Sodington,  the  ancient,  but  now  desolated,  seat  of  the  family 
of  Blount,  is  in  this  parish,  and  seems  to  have  been  an  ancient 
place  of  defence,  according  to  the  custom  of  early  times  ;but  was 
not  only  damaged  during  a siege  in  the  civil  wars,  but  burnt  by 
the  Parliamentarian  army,  because  the  Blounts  refused  to  make 
them  arms  at  their  forge.  Notwithstanding  its  damages,  and  very 
retired  situation,  it  might  still  have  been  made  an  agreeable  re- 
sidence to  those  who  are  not  so  fond  of  modern  elegance  as  to  be 
disgusted  with  the  gloomy  walls  of  antiquity ; as  its  site  was 
on  a pleasing  eminence.  It  was  formerly  moated  round,  and  had 
four  drawbridges.  We  cannot  close  our  topography  of  this  place 
without  noticing  a most  curious  discovery  which  took  place  in 
1807,  while  the  workmen  were  employed  in  taking  down  the 
whole  of  the  ancieui;  mansion.  In  digging  beneath  the  oldest 
part  of  the  house,  at  the  depth  of  about  three  feet,  they  struck 
upon  an  ancient formed  of  thin  bricks,  which  had  each  of 
them  a semicircular  termination,  and  had  evidently  been  framed 
in  a similar  mould.  In  digging  at  a small  distance  from  the  focus, 
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five  feet  below  the  level  of  it,  a pavement,  laid  with  large  thin 
bricks,  such  as  the  Romans  are  known  to  have  used,  and  as  are 
commonly  to  be  met  with  at  Verulam,  and  other  Roman  cities, 
was  discovered. 

In  levelling  the  ground  near  the  house  of  Soddington,  the  la- 
bourers also  dug  up  a vast  number  of  curious  tubes,  which  seemed 
to  have  formed  an  ancient  aqueduct,  the  existence  of  which  was 
previously  unknown  to  any  of  the  inhabitants,  even  by  tradition. 
These  tubes  were  formed  of  tlie  finest  clay,  and  exceedingly  well 
baked ; being  of  a grey  colour  on  the  outside,  and  when  broken, 
of  a dark  colour  in  the  interior.  They  appeared  to  be  exactly  of 
the  same  composition  with  the  common  Roman  urns.  Each  tube 
was  about  two  feet  long,  and  about  four  inches  in  the  total  dia- 
meter, though  the  aperture  for  conveying  the  water  was  not  more 
than  one  inch  and  three  quarters.  At  one  end  were  hollow  tenons, 
and  mortices  at  the  other,  all  exactly  fitted,  as  to  be  air-tight 
without  the  intervention  of  mortar. 

They  were  laid  in  the  direction  of  a spring,  which  flows  at  the 
distance  of  a mile  and  a half  from  Soddington,  at  the  summit  of 
an  eminence  still  higher  than  the  site  of  the  mansion,  and  they 
were  traced  a considerable  part  of  the  way  to  it. 

But  the  most  curious  discovery,  as  related  by  an  eye  witness,  oc- 
curred in  a field  within  a quarter  of  a mile  of  the  old  house ; 
where,  in  levelling  a hillock,  on  which  an  oak  quite  decayed 
with  age,  besides  other  trees,  stood,  at  the  depth  of  about  two 
feet  from  the  sod,  the  workmen  found  a complete  brick  kiln,  con- 
sisting by  computation  of  ten  thousand  bricks,  the  greater  part 
of  which  were  well  burnt,  but  the  rest  only  half  ready  for  use. 
It  was  noticed  that  the  kiln  was  not  made  as  kilns  usually  are  at 
present;  but  unfortunately  there  was  no  person  there  qualified  to 
give  a correct  description  of  it.  The  bricks  also  were  both  larger 
and  thinner  than  those  of  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Milner,*  who  gives  the  account,  very  justly  thinks  this  a 
discovery  deserving  of  antiquarian  notice,  in  order  to  determine 
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to  which  race  of  the  successive  inhabitants  of  this  island  these 
articles  originally  belonged,  and  consequently  to  ascertain  their 
antiquity. 

In  reasoning  on  the  discovery  himself,  he  thinks  it  plain  that 
they  must  have  belonged  to  a people  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
building  with  brick ; and  he  thinks  it  equally  plain  that  the  peo- 
ple in  question  must  have  been  a civilized,  and.  in  some  degree,  a 
refined  people,  from  their  attending  to  the  convenience  of  an  aque- 
duct, and  from  the  high  perfection  with  which  the  tubes  were 
finished. 

He  then  conjectures  that  this  brick  kiln  was  made  just  before 
some  great  change  in  the  state  of  the  country  took  place;  as  the 
workmen  seem  not  to  have  had  time  to  finish  the  burning  of  their 
bricks : and  to  this  he  adds  his  conviction  that  this  change  must 
have  been  attended  with  dreadful  political  consequences,  and  the 
desolation,  if  not  the  destruction,  of  the  former  inhabitants. 
This  conclusion  he  draws  from  so  large  a number  of  bricks,  tbe 
greater  part  of  them  fit  for  use,  being  left  unemployed  in  an  open 
field,  till,  by  degrees,  a bed  of  earth  was  formed  over  them,  upon 
which  an  oak  tree,  rotten  with  age,  actually  grew. 

From  these  premises  he  concludes,  that  Soddington  was  a Ro- 
man fort,  the  situation  of  it  being  adapted  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  grounds  on  the  sides  of  it  still  bearing  certain  vestiges  of  a 
Roman  entrenchment.  It  would  follow  then  that  the  brick  kun 
was  built  for  the  use  of  the  Romans,  or  for  their  civilized  British 
subjects,  about  tbe  year  418,  in  which  year,  accordingto  the  Sax- 
on Chronicle,  the  Romans  left  this  island,  carrying  with  them  all 
their  treasures.  It  is  natural  then  to  suppose,  that,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  event,  and  of  the  confusion  which  followed  it  from 
the  inroads  of  the  Scots,  Picis,  and  Saxons,  the  Britons  had  no 
leisure,  nor  even  inclination,  to  raise  new  buildings,  until,  at 
length,  they  were  driven  out  of  the  open  country  into  the  fast- 
nesses of  Wales,  when  these  borders  became  for  many  years  a 
scene  of  desolation, 

During  this  latter  period  this  district  being  the  frequent  scene 
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of  warfare,  the  Saxons  would  affix  no  value  to  this  collection  of 
bricks,  even  if  they  had  seen  it;  being'  too  much  employed  and 
too  little  civilized  for  upwards  of  a century  to  think  of  new  build- 
ings, during  which  lapse  of  time  a sufficient  quantity  of  soil  may 
have  accumulated  over  them  to  give  shelter  and  nourishment  to 
the  acorn,  the  parent  of  this  tree.  Mr.  Milner  concludes  his  ac- 
count by  observing  that  the  focus  and  floors  on  the  site  of  the 
house,  not  being  in  situations  where  cellars  were  dug,  had  evi- 
dently escaped  the  notice  of  the  workmen  when  the  mansion  was 
first  built. 

This  parish  is  further  remarkable  for  a curious  exchange  made 
in  1344,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  between  John  Cardwell,  vi- 
car of  Moniele,  and  Thomas  Aleyn,  rector  of  St.  Clement’s,  in 
Worcester.  When  the  usual  inquisition  was  held,  previous  to 
the  exchange,  it  appeared,  that  Curdwell’s  reasons  for  the  offer 
arose  from  the  violent  hatreds  and  quarrels  that  raged  about  Mam- 
ble ; and  that,  from  fear  of  death,  or  some  capital  injury  which 
he  might  receive  from  his  enemies,  he  could  not  live  there.  The 
cause  of  the  exchange  on  the  part  of  Aleyn  was,  that  the  cor- 
rupt air  of  the  city  did  not  agree  with  his  constitution ; and  be- 
cause of  his  neighbours  at  Wick,  who  made  him  such  frequent 
visits,  and  put  him  to  such  expense,  in  eating  and  drinking,  that 
he  could  not  afford  to  live  there  ! 

Here  also  are  extensive  coal  works,  with  which  the  Leomin- 
ster Canal  is  connected ; but  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
it  more  fully  under  the  head  of 

Tenbury, 

which  lies  on  the  western  border  of  the  county,  touching  upon  Here- 
ford and  Shropshire.  The  road  from  Worcester  to  Ludlow  goes 
past  the  town,  but  not  through  it;  and  the  Swan  inn,  which  is 
at  the  end  of  the  bridge,  is  in  Shropshire,  which  county  extends 
also  over  half  the  bridge,  and  to  the  mid  channel  of  the  river 
Teme.  The  manorial  history  of  this  place  records  a frequent 
change  of  possessors.  At,  or  soon  after,  the  Conquest,  it  was 
held  by  Robert  Fitz  Richard,  who  was  lord  of  Richaid’s  castle, 
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and  his  heir  assumed  the  name  of  Say,  in  consequence  of  a match 
with  the  heiress  of  that  family;  but  the  whole  of  the  property 
soon  went,  by  another  heiress,  to  a branch  of  the  Mortimers, 
from  whom  again  it  went,  by  heiresses,  to  other  families ; this 
portion  going  to  the  Cornwalls,  whose  descendants  are  still  the 
lords  of  it.  The  town,  which  is  not  very  extensive,  stands  low 
and  close  to  the  river  Teme,  into  which  the  river  Kyre  flovvs,  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  principal  street,  with  a most  rapid  course 
under  a handsome  bridge.  The  town  itself  can  boast  of  but  little 
beauty  of  appearance,  nor  does  it  contain  any  houses  which  can 
be  called  good  ones;  yet  it  is  partly  flagged,  a convenience  not 
always  possessed  by  towns  of  more  opulence.  Standing  so  low 
as  it  does,  however,  it  is  often  subject  to  rapid  floods  from  the  river 
Teme.  The  church  has  also  suffered  much  from  these  floods ; at 
present  the  Gothic  tower  and  chancel  remain,  but  the  body  of  it 
has  been  fitted  up  with  modern  windows ; and  both  the  body  and 
side  aisles  have  been  completely  modernized  by  the  removal  of 
tiie  Gothic  arches  from  the  central  rows  of  pillars,  which  are  left 
to  support  a new  roof,  with  dormant  windows  peeping  out  on 
each  side,  and  producing  an  effect  highly  incongruous,  both  in- 
side and  out.  We  must  do  the  parish,  indeed,  the  justice  to  say, 
that  it  is  kept  in  very  clean  and  neat  order,  and  evidently  with  a 
praise-worthy  attention  to  decorum.  The  tower  holds  six  bells, 
and  a set  of  chimes.  In  the  chancel  is  a curious  monument  of  a 
child  in  armour,  and  cross-legged,  like  those  knights  who  had 
taken  the  vows  for  the  Holy  Land.  Stukeley,  in  his  Itinerary, 
says,  hence  we  went  along  the  riyer  Teme  to  Tenbiiry;  in  a 
niche  in  the  chancel  is  a stone,  a yard  long,  of  a child  of  Lord 
Arundel’s,  of  Sutton , House,  as  they  say,  drest  like  a knight, 
cross-legged : another  knight,  cross-legged,  under  the  south  wail 
of  the  church,  on  his  shield,  a chevron  between  three  stars, 
pierced.”  We  are  doubtful  of  the  child  being  of  the  Arundel  fa- 
mily, there  being  no  armorial  bearings  to  be  found  on  the  monu- 
ment; and  are  rather  of  opinion  that  Gough  may  be  right  when 
he  says,  this  child  may  have  been  the  son  of  John  Stiirmy,  the 
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Crusader,  who  followed  his  father  under  age.’"*  It  is  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  repairs  of  the  church  did  not  take  place  with 
some  regard  to  the  original  style  of  architecture,  as  it  would  then 
have  been  a very  picturesque  and  interesting  edifice  ; the  expense, 
however,  would  have  been  very  great,  for  on  the  1 7th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1770,  the  great  flood,  which  then  took  place,  threw  down 
both  the  side  and  middle  aisles,  and  swept  away  all  the  windows, 
destroyed  the  organ  (which  has  since  been  replaced),  and  injured 
so  many  of  the  monuments,  as  totally  to  render  tlie  church  a per- 
fect wreck. 

The  hr'idge  over  the  Teme,  which  stands  on  the  north  side  of 
the  town,  is  a very  handsome  one,  of  six  arches,  and  built  of 
stone.  The  market-place  is  ancient,  and  is  called  the  corn-mar- 
ket ; but  there  is  a new  butter-cross  building,  which  will  add 
much  to  the  convenience  of  the  place.  The  market  is  held  on 
Tuesday,  and  there  are  X\\xQe  fairs  for  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep, 
on  the  26th  of  April,  18th  of  July,  and  26th  of  September. 
The  trade  principally  consists  in  hops  and  cyder,  of  which  great 
quantities  are  grown  in  the  neighbourliood ; and  there  are  also 
some  opulent  tanners  and  glovers.  The  Leominster  Canal  runs 
at  a very  short  distance  from  this  town.  Its  original  intention 
was,  to  enter  Worcestershire  at  this  place,  and  to  go  from  hence 
across  the  country  to  the  Severn,  either  at  Bewdley,  or  opposite 
Stourport,  which  would  have  opened  a direct  communication  with 
the  whole  line  of  country  connected  with  the  Severn,  and  its  va- 
rious lines  of  navigation.  Many  obstacles,  however,  have  arisen 
to  hinder  its  completion,  or,  at  least,  were  not  previously  enquired 
into.  At  present  it  has  reached  as  far  as  the  coal  pits  at  Mam- 
ble,  and  the  money  is  all  expended.  An  immense  sum  will,  in- 
deed, be  necessary  either  to  form  the  lockage  required,  or  to  cut 
through  a hill  of  two  miles  and  a half  in  thickness,  at  the  rate 
of  one  guinea  per  inch,  at  which  it  has  been  calculated.  The 
soil  too  through  which  it  runs  is  very  unfit  for  such  a purpose, 
being  nothing  more  than  a loose  marl,  even  where  it  is  carried 
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along  the  sides  of  hills,  between  Tenhury  and  Newnham ; so 
much  so  indeed,  that  it  has  in  several  instances  broken  its  banks, 
from  the  mere  weight  of  water,  and  done  considerable  mischief 
to  the  high  road,  and  to  the  neighbouring  farmers. 

Sutton  Park  lies  about  a mile  and  a half  south-east  from 
Tenhury ; it  contains  nothing  remarkable  but  a chapel  of  ease  to 
the  mother  church,  in  which  are  some  old  monuments  of  the 
Arimdels,  &c. 

Kyre  Wyre,  is  close  to  it,  of  w^hich  Habyngdon  says,  the 
park  of  Cuer  Wyard  is  worthy  to  be  mentioned,  being  adorned 
with  so  many  tall  and  mighty  oaks,  as  scarce  any  grounds  in  Eng- 
land, within  that  quantity  of  acres,  can  shew  as  many.^^  Many 
of  these  oaks  still  remain  ; and  the  park  contains  a very  pleasant 
summer  residence,  the  elegant  mansion  of  the  Pytts  family. 
This  place  has  of  late  years  been  very  much  improved,  not  only 
ill  the  house  itself,  but  in  the  park  and  grounds,  through  which 
runs  the  stream,  of  which  w'e  have  had  occasion  to  speak  in  our  de- 
scription of  Tenhury.  Ifc  is  very  rapid,  and  contains  plenty  of 
trout;  but  it  is  said  that  they  are  not  of  the  best  kind.  The 
same,  however,  cannot  be  said  of  a piece  of  standing  water,  of 
five  and  twenty  acres,  in  the  park,  v/hich  is  well  stocked  with 
most  excellent  carp,  tench,  bream,  &c.  This  piece  of  water 
adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  place ; and  the  grounds  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  house  have  been  judiciously  designed 
to  unite  with  it  in  effect.  Much  of  this  fine  effect,  indeed,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  great  quantity  and  variety  of  shade,  particularly  of 
oak,  which  thrives  liere  surprisingly.  The  views  too  from  the 
various  eminences  in  the  park  are  very  fine ; but  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  there  is  scarcely  a spot  in  this  part  of  the  county 
>vhich  may  not  be  called  highly  picturesque,  from  its  broken  and 
pndulating  outlines,  tufted  with  lofty  trees,  or  smiling  with  culti- 
vation, and  enlivened  by  the  rapid  course  of  the  meandering 
Teme.  Such  are  its  charms  in  the  summer;  but  we  can  say  but 
little  ill  its  favour  in  the  winter  months,  as  the  cross  roads  are 
then  almost  impassable. 
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South  of  Kyre  is  Bockleton,  a small  village  on  the  borders  of 
Hereford.  The  parish  church  is  a plain  building  of  stone,  con- 
sisting of  one  aisle,  irregularly  pewed.  In  the  old  chancel  there 
is  a mouldering  tomb,  ornamented  on  the  sides  with  several  ar- 
morial bearings,  having  also  on  the  top  a male  and  female  effigy, 
as  large  as  life.  The  wall  to  which  the  tomb  adjoins  is  ornament- 
ed above  with  five  small  male  figures  in  relievo,  and  in  the  atti- 
tude of  prayer;  three  of  which  are  represented  in  armour;  the 
other  two  are  smaller  in  dimensions.  Opposite  to  these  are  four 
female  figures  in  the  same  attitude,  one  of  which  is  much  smaller 
than  the  rest.  An  imperfect  inscription  shews  that  this  is  the 
tomb  of  Richard  Barneby,  Esq,  and  his  lady,  Maria,  co-heiress 
of  Richard  Abington,  Esq.  (quere  of  the  Habyngdon  family) 
about  1574. 

Eastham  is  a small  village,  containing  the  seat  of  the  reve- 
rend Christopher  Whitehurst,  and  is  a most  charming  situation, 
from  the  great  extent  of  wooded  scenery  around  it.  The  bridge 
which  leads  off  from  the  post  road,  over  a very  rapid  part  of  the 
Teme,  has  a most  pleasing  effect,  contrasted  with  the  dark  fo- 
liage of  the  deep  embowering  woods  which  hang  over  it.  The 
house  is  plain  and  neat,  and  the  grounds  partake  of  the  nature  of 
the  surrounding  scenery. 

The  church  here  is  Gothic;  but  is  evidently  raised  upon  the  re- 
mains of  a Saxon  one,  for  arches  of  that  order,  with  ornamental 
mouldings  of  the  same,  may  be  seen  at  the  union  of  the  body  of 
the  edifice  with  the  chancel;  over  the  principal  entrance  also, 
which  is  a Saxon  arch,  are  mouldings  of  raised  work;  and  over 
all  a row  of  intersecting  Saxon  arches  in  the  wall,  supported 
by  short  columns,  highly  ornamented. 

Hanley  on  the  Hill,  a modern  villa  of  Col.  Newport,  seated  on 
a conspicuous  eminence,  and  commanding  very  extensive  pros- 
pects over  the  vale  of  Teme,  and  Wyre  forest,  is  also  in  this  pa- 
rish. 

Lvndridge  is  the  next  parish  to  Eastham,  on  the  road  to  Wor- 
cester. It  appears  to  great  advantage  at  a distance,  and  attracts 
9 the 
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the  attention  of  the  tourist  from  its  standing-  on  a bold  elevation; 
and  its  spire  being  partly  bid  by  trees,  there  is  an  uncertainty  in 
its  height,  which  deceives  until  a near  approach,  when  its  very 
mean  appearance, . and  spire  covered  with  shingles,  produce  ra- 
ther an  unpleasant  sensation  of  disappointment.  The  antiquarian 
traveller  will,  however,  be  gratified  with  the  number  of  monu- 
ments which  it  contains,  but  which  are  too  numerous  even  to 
give  a catalogue  of  them.  The  village  is  poor  and  straggling; 
but  there  is  a good  modern  brick  mansion  near  the  church,  lately 
used  as  a boarding  school,  but  now  occupied,  or  about  to  be  so, 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Evans.  Dr.  Nash  mentions  many  interesting 
particulars  respecting  this  parish : among  others,  that  in  Lowe, 
was  the  ancient  residence  of  a family  which  took  its  name  from 
thence.  They  were  once  very  opulent ; but  after  losing  almost 
all  their  property,  they  had  still  the  good  fortune  to  retain  their 
aboriginal  estate  of  Lowe,  though  latterly  reduced  to  a single 
farm.  About  the  commencement  of  the  last  century,  the  only 
remaining  descendant  in  the  male  line  was  Arthur  Lowe  de 
Lowe,  and  he  dying  in  1 724,  it  passed  through  his  co-heiresses 
to  the  Rev.  William  Cleivland,  in  whose  family  we  believe  it  still 
remains.  This  Arthur  Lowe  was  remarkable  for  retaining  many 
peculiarities  of  the  ancient  English  manners  and  character ; and 
had  such  a reverence  for  this  old  mansion,  as  the  seat  of  his  an- 
cestors, that  he  left  this  particular  clause  in  his  will,  “ Item,  I 
will  that  my  house  where  I now  live,  being'  an  ancient  seat  of  my 
aunceslors,  be  from  tyme  to  tyme  kept  up  and  repaired  by  who- 
ever shall  be  seized  of  my  estate  at  the  Lowe,  as  need  shall  re- 
quire, but  by  no  means  to  be  pulled  down  or  demolished.^’ 

Yardiston,  or  Eafdiston,  is  about  half  a mile  further;  a small 
hamlet,  with  a comfortable  brick  mansion,  the  seat  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Smith,  Bart.  The  house  is  of  a moderate  size;  but  several 
additions  are  now  building  which  will  render  it  more  commodious : 
there  is  nothing,  however,  about  the  grounds  which  requires  any 
notice.  Tlie  present  possessor  seems  to  have  paid  great  attention 
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to  agricultural  improvements,  and  the  latest  Survey  of  the  Coun- 
ty mentions  several  particulars  respecting  his  farming  affairs,  &c.* 

Stockton  church  is  close  to  the  post  road  ; it  is  evidently  an- 
cient, and  altogether,  veith  the  village  and  some  good  houses  close 
to  it,  forms  a very  interesting  groupe.  The  hill  seems  to  be  cut 
into  ancient  entrenchments;  but  we  could  not  procure  any  infor- 
mation respecting  tliem,  nor  can  we  find  it  even  mentioned  by 
any  writer  whatsoever.  Nash  remarks,  that  notwithstanding  the 
round  arched  doorway  of  the  church,  adorned  in  the  same  style 
as  at  Eastham,  yet  there  is  no  notice  of  it  in  Domesday  book. 
It  seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  built  after  the  Conquest,  to  which 
its  Saxon  style  forms  no  objection,  for  we  know  that  the  Gothic 
was  not  adopted  until  the  reign  of  Stephen  ; or  it  may  have  been 
built  on  the  ruins  of  a church  originally  Saxon,  and  not  endowed 
at  the  time  of  that  Survey.  It  contains  several  monuments  of 
the  family  of  Walsh,  once  very  numerous  in  this  district;  and  had 
also  much  painted  glass,  but  that  is  gone. 

Stanford  Court,  the  elegant  seat  and  park  of  Sir  Thomas 
Winnington,  Bart,  lies  about  one  mile  to  the  soutliward  of  Stock- 
ton,  and  is  seen  to  great  advantage  from  its  lying  on  the  rise  of  a 
hill,  and  backed  by  its  summit,  covered  with  extensive  w^oods  and 
lawns,  and  a variety  of  picturesque  rural  scenery.  The  views,  both 
in  and  from  the  park,  are  extensive  and  delightful ; the  house  is 
not  a very  old  one,  but  is  very  large  and  commodious ; and  a 
considerable  addition,  nearly  equalling  it  in  size,  has  lately  been 
made  to  it,  in  a plain  neat  style,  without  any  of  the  gaudiness  of 
ornamental  architecture,  but  possessing  all  the  substantial  plain- 
ness of  English  manners,  though  by  no  means  devoid  either  of 
exterior  or  interior  elegance.  The  surrounding  groves  of  oak  are 
luxuriant  in  the  extreme ; and  the  park  contains  two  large  pieces 
of  water,  which,  in  their  present  state,  are  ornamental,  but  are 
still  susceptible  of  much  improvement,  particularly  as  this  soil 
and  climate  are  so  congenial  to  the  growth  both  of  timber  and 
underwood : a fact  more  accurately  ascertained  by  the  very  rapid 
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growth  of  a cedar  of  Lebanon,  planted  by  the  late  baronet  in  the 
gardens,  'which,  though  they  boast  nothing  requiring  particular 
description,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a proof  of  fine  taste,  and  as 
being  most  judiciously  adaptefi  to  their  various  purposes. 

The  founder  of  this  family,  (at  least  in  this  neighbourhood,) 
•was  Sir  Francis  Winnington,  who  rose  to  the  rank  of  Solicitor- 
general,  solely  by  his  own  merit;  yet  he  w^as  not  of  obscure 
birth,  as  his  biographer,  in  the  Biographia  Britannica,  has  as- 
serted ; nor  was  he  ever  a servitor  of  Trinity  College,  as  is  there 
also  recorded : though  even  that  would  have  been  a source  of 
honour  to  him,  and  not  of  disgrace.  But  the  now  well  established 
fact  is,  that  he  sprung  from  a very  ancient  and  very  honourable 
family  in  Cheshire ; though,  being  of  a junior  branch,  he  was  not 
at  first  eminently  gifted  with  the  favours  of  fortune. 

The  Church  stands  in  the  park,  and  is  a modern  Gothic  struc- 
ture, with  an  elegant  tower  of  the  same  order ; it  is  erected  with 
great  taste,  on  an  eminence,  which  renders  it  an  interesting  ob- 
ject in  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  built  of  a beautiful  stone 
dug  out  of  a quarry  close  by  it ; and  which,  by  a curious  and 
fortunate  coincidence,  was  discovered  just  as  the  erection  of  the 
building  had  commenced  in  1768.  The  old  church  contained  a 
number  of  monuments  : the  only  one  of  particular  note  in  the  ne-w 
one,  is  in  the  chancel,  formed  of  a variety  of  beautiful  marbles, 
and  ornamented  with  a bust  of  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  Winning- 
ton,  M.  P.  for  Windiest^;  and  who  had  also  been  a lord  of  the 
Admiralty  and  Treasury,  paymaster-general  of  the  forces,  &c. 
He  died  in  1746.  He  has  been  described  as  a man  certainly  of 
great  wit,  fluency  of  language,  and  knowledge  of  the  world ; and 
as  one  who  could  talk  agreeably  on  any  subject,  either  in  private, 
or  in  the  House  of  Commons.^' 

The  inquisitive  tourist,  when  in  this  neighbourhood,  will  not 
fail  to  visit  a curious  hermitage  w hich  stands  in  the  park,  about  a 
mile  from  the  old  church.  It  has  been  called  South  Stone,  but 
now,  generally,  the  Stone -house  and  is  hewm  out  of  a solid 
rock,  which  rises  with  a steep  ascent  in  the  bosom  of  some  ro- 
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mantic  hills.  Several  of  the  apartments  seem  evidently  calcu- 
lated for  domestic  purposes ; and  some  of  them  may  have  existed 
for  religious  ones.  On  the  festival  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  a 
solemn  offering  was  always  made  here;  after  which,  the  parties 
assembled  ascended  a staircase  cut  in  the  rock,  to  a small  chapel 
on  the  top  of  it,  dedicated  to  that  saint,  where  they  concluded  their 
devotions ; and  then  proceeded  to  a well,  whose  waters  were  at 
that  period  considered  as  possessing  peculiar  sanctity,  and  as 
having  the  power  of  preventing  or  of  curing  different  diseases. 
Some  years  ago,  some  persons,  making  researches  in  this  place, 
discovered  a curious  dish,  supposed  to  have  been  an  offertory  one : 
there  is  something  on  it,  supposed  also  to  have  been  an  inscrip- 
tion, but,  which  being  both  illegible  and  unintelligible,  has  served 
to  puzzle  many  knowing  antiquaries.  It  remains  still  undecy- 
phered,  and  is  likely  to  continue  so. 

We  next  pass  a good  old  seat  called  the  Elms,  but  without  any 
grounds,  though  it  might  be  made  a handsome  spot ; and  soon 
after  approach  Aeberley,  whose  hills  are  seen  fi’om  almost  every 
part  of  the  country. 

Drayton  says  of  this  range  : 

Not  far  from  him  againe,  when  IMalv'erne  doth  perceave. 

Two  hills,  which  though  their  heads  soe  highe  they  doe  not  heave# 
Yet  duly  doe  observe  great  Malverne  and  alFoord 
Him  reverence;  who  againe,  as  fits  a.gracious  Lord, 

Upon  his  subjects  looks  and  equal  praise  doth  give. 

That  Woodbury  so  nigh  and  neighbourlie  doth  live 
With  Abherley  his  friend.” 

These  hills  have  a considerable  elevation ; the  country  round 
is  indeed  a coldish  clay  or  loam,  but  fertile  in  fruit  trees,  which 
grow  to  the  very  foot  of  the  declivities ; and  the  hills  themselves 
are  a lightish  soil,  on  a bottom  of  loose  stone  brush.  Fern  and 
furze  cover  the  summits,  amongst  which  rabbits  burrow  : but  there 
are  some  very  fine  sheepwalks  ; and  the  sides  are  well  shaded  with 
plantations.  The  hill  on  one  side  of  the  road  is  much  dug  out  in 
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.very  extensive  quarries ; and  there  are  the  remains  of  many  coal* 
pits,  which,  however,  are  here  no  longer  worked.  The  road  over 
them  is  excellent,  having  good  materials  near  at  hand ; and  there 
is  perhaps  no  part  in  the  kingdom  that  can  produce  such  an  ex- 
isting contrast,  with  respect  to  the  improvements  in  travelling, 
in  modern  over  ancient  times,  as  may  be  seen  for  about  three  miles 
on  this  road  between  Stockton  and  Abberley.  The  traveller,  on 
examining  the  northern  side  of  the  present  post  road,  will  notice 
a deep  cleft,  or  gully,  running  parallel  to  it,  shaded  with  bushes, 
and  not  broad  enough  at  bottom  for  two  horses  to  pass ; now  this, 
and  this  only,  in  the  memory  of  the  present  venerable  landlord 
of  the  Hundred  House  Inn,  was  the  post  road  from  Worcester  to 
Tenbury  ! The  view  from  this  hill  is  delightful,  extending  along 
the  rich  and  wide  spread  vale  of  Severn,  with  Worcester  and  its 
elegant  cathedral  in  the  distance,  backed  by  the  Broadway  and 
Bredon  hills. 

Woodbury  Hill  comes  next,  with  a gradual  elevation  from 
the  east,  but  rising  abruptly  on  its  western  side  from  the  banks 
of  Teme.  The  antiquarian  will  trace  here  with  pleasure  the  ves- 
tiges of  past  times,  in  an  ancient  camp,  with  a single  line  of  for- 
tification, but  so  extensive  as  to  cover  seven  and  tw^enty  acres,  and 
therefore  probably  much  older  than  the  days  of  Owen  Glendwr, 
whose  army  certainly  did  not  require  a camp  of  such  extent ; nay, 
indeed,  would  not  have  been  able  to  defend  it.  To  Roman,  or  to 
Saxon  warfare,  then,  must  we  attribute  its  formation : but  it  is 
still  certain  that  it  was  occupied  by  that  Welch  chieftain  in 
1405,  after  he  plundered  and  burnt  Worcester  with  his  French 
auxiliaries,  as  may  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Chronicles  of  Mon- 
strelet.  Henry  IV.  followed  him  here,  and  is  supposed  to  have  lain 
on  Abberley-hill ; but  he  returned  afterwards  to  the  level  country, 
being  unable  to  come  up  with  these  mountaineers  in  their  own 
fastnesses.  These  days  of  invasion  and  of  civil  commotion  being, 
however,  now  happily  gone  by,  the  residents  on  these  hills  re- 
quire not  the  gloomy  turret  or  sullen  moat  for  their  defence,  but 
may  trust  themselves  in  the  quiet  retreats  of  modern  elegance  and 
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comfort;  a specimen  of  which  may  be  found  in  Aeberley  Lodge, 
which  is  placed  upon  a very  lofty  eminence  of  this  chain  of  hills,  • 
with  a delightful  prospect;  aud  though  bleak  in  the  winter,  yet 
possessing  every  thing  to  make  it  a pleasant  summer  residence. 
The  house  is  plain,  but  large  and  commodious ; and  the  taste  of 
its  present  possessor.  Colonel  Bromley,  has  adorned  it  with  some 
very  fine  productions  of  the  Italian,  and  other  masters.  The 
admirers  of  Pope  will  be  pleased,  in  visiting  this  spot,  to  recol- 
lect that  it  was  the  abode  of  a man  whom  he  praised ; and  w^ho 
must,  therefore,  have  been  a man  of  merit,  as  that  poet  has  never 
been  accused  of  giving  indiscriminate  praise^  whatever  may  be 
the  general  opinion  in  another  point  of  view. 

**  Such  late  was  Walsh,  the  muse’s  judge  and  friend. 

Who  justly  knew  to  blame,  and  to  commend ; 

To  failings  mild,  but  zealous  for  desert, 

The  clearest  head,  and  the  sincerest  heart,” 

The  man  to  whom  this  admirable  character  is  given,  was  Wil- 
liam Walsh,  Esq.  of  the  family  of  Shelsey  Walsh,  who  long  satin 
Parliament  for  the  county  ; and  was  descended  from  Sir  Richard 
Walsh,  so  active  in  the  apprehension  of  some  of  the  gunpowder- 
plot  conspirators.  From  this  family,  Abberley  came  to  the  pre- 
sent possessor  by  female  descent. 

Hundred  House  Inn,  a large  and  commodious  building, 
erected  by  the  late  Lord  Foley,  stands  by  the  road  side  opposite 
to  Abberley,  and  is  not  only  extremely  convenient  as  a baiting 
and  posting  stage  between  Worcester  and  Tenbury,  but  is  also 
the  general  rendezvous  for  the  public  business  of  the  Hundred  of 
Doddingtree.  In  Warfield,  near  this,  there  have,  at  various 
times,  been  dug  up  some  remains  of  ancient  buildings  ; but  we 
have  not  been  able  to  procure  any  information  respecting  them, 
except  the  mere  stories  of  the  neighbourhood. 

The  JVhitley-hills^  consist  of  a cold  clay  loam  on  limestone, 
but  carrying  a good  turf  of  grass.  Limestone  is  raised  and  burnt 
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liere  in  several  kilns,  some  slight  seams  of  coal  having  been  found 
in  this  neighbourhood,  of  two  feet,  or  thirty  inches  thick,  which 
are  worked  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  for  sale;  they  are  at 
about  twenty  yards  depth,  and  the  water  is  drawn  off  by  hand,  in 
buckets  ; or,  in  some  instances,  let  off  by  headways  drawn  from  a 
lower  level. 

WHITLEY  COURT, 

the  elegant  and  newly  improved  and  improving  seat  of  Lord 
Foley,  stands  at  the  foot  of  Woodbury-hill,  but  on  a fine  eleva- 
tion, in  the  midst  of  a magnificent  park;  and  which  will  be  much 
more  so,  when  all  the  modern  plantations  shall  have  raised  their 
verdant  heads  to  heaven.  A venerable  avenue  directs  the  view 
to  the  house,  surrounded  by  luxuriant  woods  and  plantations,  and 
enjoying  not  only  a most  delightful  prospect  over  the  home  views, 
and  fine  ornamental  pieces  of  water  in  the  park,  but  a most  exten- 
sive one  over  the  vale  of  Severn. 

This  place  belonged  formerly  to  the  ancient  family  of  Cooksey, 
and  descended  in  the  female  line  to  the  Russels  of  Strensham, 
who  sold  it  to  Thomas  Foley,  in  whose  opulent  family  it  has 
since  continued  as  their  principal  seat;  a family  whom  Dr.  Nash 
very  justly  states  to  be  a striking  instance  of  what  great  riches 
may  be  acquired  in  a free  and  trading  country,  by  integrity,  in- 
dustry, frugality,  and  an  extensive  line  of  business,  and  that  with- 
in four  generations.  The  first  purchaser,  content  with  the  situa- 
tion of  the  old  house,  repaired  it,  and  made  many  additions; 
several  alterations  have  taken  place  since,  and  are  still  taking 
place,  so  as  to  render  it  in  a few  years  one  of  the  first  seats  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom.  The  park  is  very  extensive,  and  its  scenery 
picturesque  ; the  aricient  avenues  have  an  air  of  grandeur  beyond 
the  trim  lawns  of  modern  days;  but  those  who  are  fond  of  more 
modern  ornaments,  will  also  find  them  in  several  parts  of  the 
grounds,  consisting  either  of  temples  and  seats,  or  of  highly 
embejiished  cottages  and  lodges,  both  for  shew  and  use. 

The  house  itself  is  an  immense  white  building,  consisting  of  a 
centre,  and  two  projecting  wings  ; the  back  front  has  an  elegant 
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airy  colonnade ; but  the  south  front  is  the  principal  one,  possess- 
ing a most  superb  elevation  in  a very  chaste  style  of  architec- 
ture, and  having  within  it  the  principal  apartments.  As  most, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  this  part,  has  been  rebuilt,  the  tourist  must 
only  expect  modern  elegance ; but  of  this  he  will  find  almost  a 
profusion,  particularly  in  the  article  of  gilding  ; at  the  same  time 
he  may  perhaps  complain  of  the  lowness  of  the  apartments,  which, 
however,  unavoidably  proceeds  from  the  ancient  plan  of  the  house, 
and  could  not  well  have  been  obviated,  without  pulling  it  down 
entirely  in  all  its  parts.  In  the  unsettled  state  of  the  house,  we 
cannot  say  any  thing  particular  of  its  paintings ; yet  we  must  no- 
tice a remarkable  one  of  John  Lacy,  the  comedian,  in  the  three  dif- 
ferent characters  of  Parson  Supple,  Sandy,  and  Monsieur  Device  ; 
also  another  well  executed  painting  ot  Flora,  with  nymphs  and 
shepherds ; and  a Father  Dominic  : most  of  the  others  are  sport- 
ing pieces,  &c.  The  extreme  vicinity  of  the  Church  to  the 
dwelling-house  has  been  noticed  by  many  tourists,  aud  as  often, 
copied  by  subsequent  writers  ; particularly  an  observation  of  Mr. 
Sullivan,  who,  in  his  tour,  says,  that  the  burying-ground  extends 
almost  into  the  area  before  the  house;  and  when  he  noticed  this 
to  the  ancient  liousekeeper,  slie  coolly  said,  that  those  who  were 
offended  with  the  sight  of  mortality  might  shut  the  windows.  But 
the  fact  is  that  the  church  now  actually  forms  part  of  the  house, 
or  at  least  communicates  with  it  by  means  of  a gallery  leading 
from  the  billiard-room,  and  opening  into  the  chancel.  This  gal- 
lery is  fitted  up  as  the  pew  of  the  family;  and  over  its  chimney- 
piece  there  is  a monumental  tablet,  &c.  which  formerly  stood 
against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel,  as  a memorial  of  Thomas 
Foley,  Esq.  the  benevolent  founder  of  Swinford  charity.  The 
present  church  stands  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  old  one;  but  is 
closer  to  the  present  mansion-house  than  was  formerly  the  case,  in 
consequence  of  the  extension  of  the  latter : it  was  begun  by  the 
first  peer  of  the  family,  and  completed  by  his  widow ; but  con- 
siderable alterations  have  since  taken  place.  It  is  now  perhaps, 
the  most  elegant  parish  church  in  the  empire,  out  of  the  metro- 
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polls ; and  is  an  honourable  memorial  both  of  the  piety  and  taste 
of  the  founders.  Its  general  architecture  is  simple,  yet  impres- 
sive ; and  its  interior  is  completed  in  the  highest  style  of 
decoration.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  the  ceiling,  which  is  the 
work  of  Verrio,  who  painted  the  staircase  at  Windsor.  This 
ceiling  was  originally  fitted  up  at  Canons,  the  superb  seat  of  the 
Duke  of  Chandos ; and,  with  other  decorations,  was  bought  at  the 
sale  which  took  place  soon  after  the  Duke^s  death.  The  win- 
dows, of  painted  glass,  were  executed  by  Price ; and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  some  part  of  the  decorations  brought  from 
Canons  may  have  been  executed  by  another  artist,  from  an  obser- 
vation of  Lord  Orford^s,  who  says,  that  Belucci,  an  Italian  pain- 
ter of  history,  arrived  in  England  from  the  Court  of  the  Elector 
Palatine  in  1716,  and  was  employed  on  the  chapel  at  Canons, 
that  large  and  costly  palace  of  the  Duke  of  Chandos,  which,  by  a 
fate  as  transient  as  its  founders,  barely  survived  him,  being  pulled 
down  as  soon  as  he  was  dead ; and,  as  if  in  mockery  of  sublunary 
grandeur,  the  site  and  materials  were  purchased  by  Hallet,  the 
cabinet-maker.*  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  now  set  up 
a most  sumptuous  family  monument,  classically  designed,  and  ad- 
mirably executed.  The  present  alterations  and  improvements, 
both  in  the  house  and  church,  we  understand  have  been  for  some 
years  in  hand ; a noble  library,  in  particular,  has  been  tastefully 
and  judiciously  fitted  up  ; and  the  hall  and  dining-room  may  vie 
with  any  other  specimen  of  modern  elegance.  By  a happy  con- 
currence of  circumstances,  the  necessary  winding  of  the  high 
road  leads  the  traveller  round  three  sides  of  the  house,  and  thus 
displays  its  beauties,  and  those  of  the  park,  in  a style  superior  to 
that  of  many  other  capital  mansions,  where  there  is  only  a single 
approach. 

To  the  south-west  of  this  noble  residence,  and  upon  the  old, 
but  now  unaccustomed  road,  lies  Shelsey  Walsh,  to  which  we 
have  alluded  under  the  head  of  Abberley  ; near  to  which  is  the 
romantic  village  of  Clifton- upon-Teme,  decked  with  all  the 
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beauties  of  the  most  picturesque  hills  and  woods,  for  which  the 
serpentine  course  of  that  rapid  river  is  remarkable.  It  stands  on 
the  western  bank,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  situation,  being 
on  a steep  cliff  overhanging  the  river.  It  was  anciently  the  seat 
of  the  Ingram  family  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Henry  III. ; and 
in  that  of  Edward  III.  it  was  constituted  a borough,  with  a week- 
ly market,  though  now  in  disuse.  Close  by  it  is  Ham  Castle, 
now  dilapidated,  the  property  of  the  Winnington  family.  It  was 
anciently  a castellated  mansion,  but  suffered  considerable  damage 
from  fire  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century ; and  soon 
after,  in  1646,  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  the  parliament 
army.  Part  of  its  fortifications  was  a kind  of  bastion  in  the  shape 
of  an  half  moon;  and  in  this,  in  the  year  1649,  a BIr.  Jefferys 
discovered,  in  a vault,  an  iron  chest  containing  a considerable 
quantity  of  coin,  both  in  gold  and  silver,  probably  concealed  there 
in  days  of  intestine  commotion. 

Martlet,  though  out  of  the  frequent  line  of  communication 
by  post  roads,  is  yet  a very  pleasant,  cheerful  village,  contain- 
ing many  houses,  inhabited  by  genteel  respectable  families.  It 
is  situated  in  a very  picturesque  part  of  the  county ; and  standing 
high,  has  very  extensive  prospects  over  Herefordshire  into  Wales. 
Its  neighbourhood  is  highly  cultivated,  and  fertile  in  fruit  and 
hops ; and  the  parish  is  so  extensive,  that  the  tithes,  in  favour- 
able years,  have  amounted  to  upwards  of  one  thousand  pounds. 

Knightwick  is  on  the  very  verge  of  the  county ; and  from 
its  vicinity  to  Martley,  and  correspondent  similarity  of  site, 
enjoys  all  its  advantages.  It  stands  on  the  post  road  from  Brom- 
yard in  Herefordshire ; a few  miles  lead  us  to  Cotheridge,  al- 
ready described ; and  thence  to  the  central  object  of  our  research, 
the  city  of  Worcester. 

Extending  our  tour  into  the  south-western  and  southern  dis- 
tricts of  the  county,  we  enter 

PERSHORE  HUNDRED, 
containing  Two  Divisions,  of  which 

The  Upper  has  the  parishes  of  Abberton,  Alderminstej^  and 
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Beoly ; on  the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  Besford,  Berlingham, 
Bricklehampton,  Broadway , Broughton  H'acket,  Great  and  Lit- 
tle Comberton,  DefFord,  Dormeston,  Eckington,  Flyford  Flavel, 
Grafton  Flyford,  Martin  Hussingtree,  Naunton  Beauchamp,  Pen- 
sham,  Peopleton,  Pershore  St.  Andrews  and  Holy  Cross,  Pinvie, 
Piddle  Nonh,  Pirton,  Strensham,  Upton  Snodbury,  Walcot  cum 
•membris,  and  Wick  juxta  Pershore. 

The  Lower  contains  Birtsmorton,  Braunsford,  Bushley,  Chase- 
ley,  Eldersfield,  Hanley  Castle,  Leigh,  Langdon,  Madresfield, 
Malvern  Great,  Mathon,  Castle  Morton,  Newlands,  Powick, 
Queenhill,  Severnstoke,  Staunton,  all  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Severn  ; and  Yardley  in  the  north. 

After  passing  Powick,  as  before  described,  we  arrive  at  a wide 
extended  fiat,  from  whence  the  Malvern  hifls  start  suddenly,  car- 
rying their  lofty  summits  to  a considerable  elevation  above  the 
horizon  for  several  miles ; and,  then  dipping  as  rapidly  as  they 
rise,  unite  again  with  the  level  line  of  landscape.  This  chain 
forms  from  tliis  point  of  view,  and  indeed  from  all  others,  a line  of 
almost  incomparable  beauty  and  variety ; whilst  their  broad  de- 
clivity is  seen  from  hence  overspread  With  the  village  of  Great 
Malvern,  and  its  adjoining  villas,  though  the  foot  of  the  hills  is 
hid  from  the  eye  by  a luxuriant  belt  of  surrounding  woods.  Well, 
indeed,  may  Dyer  assert,  that  few  other  places  boast  of  scenery, 

such  as  decks 

The  vale  of  Severn,  Nature’s  garden  wide, 

By  the  blue  steeps  of  distant  Malvern  wall’d. 

Solemnly  vast.”- — — — — 

Even  Drayton,  with  all  his  quaintness  of  style,  seems  to  have 
had  taste  enough  to  admire  the  beauties  of  this  range  of  moun- 
tains— 

Which  manly  Malvern  secs  from  furthest  off  the  Sheere 
On  the  Wigornean  waste,  where  northward  looking  neere, 

On  Corswood  casts  his  eye,  and  on  his  home-  born  chase 
Then  constantly  beholds,  with  .in  unusual  pace 
Team  with  her  tribute  come  unto  the  Cambrian  queene.” 
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The  extended  ilat,  to  which  we  have  alluded,  is  Newland 
Green,  a wide  common  with  some  old,  but  picturesque,  cottages 
on  its  borders.  The  chapel  is  particularly  worthy  of  notice, 
in  being  framed  with  timber  like  many  ancient  dwelling-houses  ; 
and  it  might,  indeed,  be  mistaken  for  a farm-house  were  it  not  for 
its  small  wooden  spire.  From  hence  a road  turns  off  for  Ma- 
dresfield,  which  is  hid  in  woods,  but  some  of  whose  rising 
grounds  are  seen  peeping  over  the  verdant  foliage.  We  now  rise 
the  Malvern  hills,  the  surrounding  scenery  gradually  unfolding 
to  our  view ; and,  crossing  the  Link,  arrive  at  the  village  of 
GREAT  MALVERN, 

a place  of  considerable  note  for  its  Ecclesiastical  History,  long 
before  that  it  became  ranked  amongst  the  resorts  of  fashionable  so- 
ciety. Tanner  tells  us  that  it  was  a place  of  great  antiquity ; for 
here  in  the  wild  forest  was  an  hermitage,  or  some  kind  of  re- 
ligious house  for  Seculars  before  the  Conquest,  endowed  by  the 
gift  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  as  is  stated  more  than  once  in 
the  second  charter  of  Henry  II.  recorded  in  the  Monast.  Anglic. 
Vol.  I.  p.  366,  About  1083,  Aldewine,  the  chief  of  this  place, 
who,  in  the  Annales  Wigornienses,  is  expressly  called  the  founder, 
was  persuaded  by  St.  Wolstan,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  to  turn 
Benedictine  monk,  upon  which  he  immediately  set  about  pro- 
curing benefactions  for  the  building  and  maintaining  a priory  of 
that  order;  and  Gislebert,  Abbot  of  Westminster,  having  assigned 
several  manors  and  estates  to  that  purpose,  this  monastery  was 
considered  as  a cell  of,  or  at  least  subordinate  to,  Westminster. 
This  is  considered  by  Tanner,  as  completely  contradicting  the 
assertion  that  Urso  d’  Abtot  was  the  founder  of  it  before  the  Con- 
quest ; an  opinion,  however,  recorded  by  Thomas  in  his  Antiqui- 
ties of  this  place.  That  Urso  d’  Abtot  was  not  the  founder,  is 
also  further  confirmed  by  both  charters  granted  by  Henry  I.  in 
which,  though  the  preceding  benefactors  are  recorded,  there  is  no 
mention  made  of  any  such  foundation.  We  must  observe  also, 
that  although  the  Abbot  of  Westminster  always  claimed  the  pa- 
tronage and  confirmation  of  the  Prior,  yet,  in  all  other  respects, 
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the  prior  and  convent  were  quite  independent.  Amongst  other 
benefactors  to  it,  Leland  mentions  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry 
de  Clare  Earl  of  Gloucester,  Osberne  Ponce,  Richard  Ponce, 
&c.  and  he  says  that  Avicot  in  Warwickshire  was  its  cell  *.  At 
the  dissolution.  Bishop  Latimer  petitioned  that  two  or  three  re- 
ligious houses  might  be  spared  in  each  county ; and,  in  particular, 
that  Great  Malvern  might  be  permitted  to  remain,  and  that  its  re- 
venues should  be  applied  to  the  purposes  of  education ; but  this 
was  overruled  by  the  cupidity  of  Henry  VIII.  or  of  his  counsel- 
lors f . Queen  Elizabeth,  in  her  thirty-first  year,  granted  to  Richard 
Brathwayte  and  Roger  Bromley,  and  their  heirs,  all  the  tythes 
of  lambs,  pigs,  calves,  eggs,  hemp,  and  flax,  and  the  oblations  of 
the  parish,  and  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Leonard,  on  condition  of  their 
paying  81.  yearly  to  the  vicar,  and  8s.  2d.  to  the  archdeacon  of 
Worcester,  in  respect  of  a synodal  and  procuration,  issuing  out  of 
the  said  tythes 

Several  other  Royal  grants  have  taken  place  respecting  Mal- 
vern, particularly  from  Charles  I.  who,  in  the  17th  year  of  his 
reign,  granted  a fee  farm  of  all  the  forest  or  chase  in  Worcester, 
Hereford,  and  Gloucestershires,  to  Sir  William  Russel,  Bart,  and 
George  Strode,  Esq.  " in  free  and  common  soccage,  and  not 
in  chiefe  or  knights  service,^*  to  be  held  of  the  manor  of  East 
Greenwich,  for  ten  pounds  yearly  §. 

This  ancient  chase  lies  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hills,  and 
contained  a large  extent  of  common,  besides  other  lands.  In 
the  reign  of  William  the  Conqueror  it  abounded  with  timber  of 
a large  size,  and  was  well  stocked  with  deer ; and  coming  into 
possession  of  Gilbert  de  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  by  gift  from 
Edward  I.  that  nobleman  had  not  been  long  in  possession  before 
he  had  a dispute  with  the  Bishop  of  Hereford  respecting  the 
western  boundary.  This  was  put  an  end  to,  and  all  further  al- 
tercation guarded  against  by  a great  ditch,  which  was  cut  along 

♦ Leland.  Coll.  Vol.  I.  p.  65. 

f Tanner’s  Not.  Mon.  and  Burnet’s  Reformation,  Vol.  I.  p.  257, 
i Harl.  MSS.  No.  5013,  p.  128.  § Same  MS.  p.  125, 
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the  ridge  of  the  hills ; many  parts  of  which  are  yet  in  good  pre- 
servation, and  may  be  traced  along  the  summit  for  several  miles. 
The  descendants  of  this  earl  held  it  for  several  generations,  but 
it  at  length  came  to  the  crown ; after  which  the  before  mentioned 
grant  of  Charles  I.  seems  to  have  been  annulled,  as  in  1690  it 
was  granted  to  Richard  Heath  and  Sir  Cornelius  Vermuy den,  Knt. 
in  one-third  part,  and  the  other  two-thirds  to  the  adjoining 
parishes.  It  was  declared  free  from  the  forest  laws,  by  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ; the  privileges  have 
since  been  considered  as  belonging  to  the  thirteen  parishes  ad- 
joining it,  and  a late  very  extensive  enclosure  has  taken  place. 

The  village  of  Great  Malvern  is  the  residence  of  the  greatest 
part  of  the  visitors  in  a crowded  season,  though  it  is  nearly  two 
miles  distance  from  the  well,  now  the  most  frequented; 

it  stands  on  the  eastern  declivity,  about  eight  or  nine  miles  from 
Worcester,  and  not  more  than  twenty-two  from  Cheltenham,  from 
which  it  often  receives  a great  influx  of  company.  It  contains 
fifty  or  sixty  houses,  most  of  which  are  extremely  neat,  and  many 
of  them  have  gardens,  with  small  plantations  of  fruit-trees  and 
shrubberies,  giving  a very  rural  aspect  to  the  whole,  which  may 
indeed  be  seen  entirely  from  almost  any  point  of  view.  From  the 
different  parts  of  the  village  the  aspect  of  the  hills  is  bold  and 
striking ; their  bold  ascent,  and  the  huge  rocks  that  rise  through 
the  surface,  have  a very  fine  effect,  especially  when  viewed  in 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  country,  where  cultivation  and  the 
softer  beauties  of  improvement  form  the  principal  features  *. 

Many 

• In  the  description  of  a place  of  such  celebrity  as  Malvern,  we  should 
have  done  injustice  to  our  readers  not  to  have  availed  ourselves  of  every  ac- 
count of  it,  now  extant;  without  further  reference,  therefore,  we  shall  once 
for  all  recapitulate  our  various  sources,  which  are,  a description  of  Malvern 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Barret,  Skrine’s  Tour  to  Wales,  the  Tour  to  the  Watering- 
places,  Dr.  Nash’s  Survey,  Shaw’s  Tour  to  the  West  of  England,  Mineralogy 
of  Malvern  from  Mr.  Horner’s  very  accurate  Paper  in  tiie  Transactions  of 
the  Geological  Society,  VoL  I.  Dallaway  on  the  Arts,  Antiquarian  Repertory, 
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Many  of  the  houses  which  now  skirt  the  village,  and  indeed 
in  some  instances  form  part  of  it,  are  the  constant  summer  resi- 
dence of  t|ieir  proprietors,  people  of  fortune  induced  to  rusticate 
here  by  the  amenities  of  the  place,  and  the  variety  of  social  in- 
tercourse; the  others  are  either  lodging-houses  on  a moderate 
scale  of  elegance,  but  comfortable,  or  the  cottages  of  those  who 
are  dependent  upon  the  company  that  resort  here.  These  lodg- 
ing-houses are  in  general  well  filled,  as  the  Hotel,  and  the 
Hoarding-house,  at  the  Wells,  are  by  no  means  large  enough  for 
the  reception  of  a crowded  season ; and  there  are  also  two  very 
good  inns,  the  Crown  Hotel,  and  the  Foley  Arms,  in  Great  Mal- 
vern, where  company  may  either  reside  in  private  apartments,  or 
partake  of  the  social  meals  provided  after  the  usual  manner  of 
Matlock,  Buxton,  Harrowgate,  &c.  7’he  Crown  Inn  is  also  the 
posting-house ; and  having  a road  through  its  garden  to  Sf^ 
Amie*s  Well,  it  is  always  a centre  of  attraction  to  the  company 
in  general.  Malvern  indeed,  though  so  very  small,  boasts  some 
conveniences  perhaps  in  a superior  style  to  other  places ; for  in- 
valids who  visit  it,  and  require  greater  retirement  than  usual,  may 
be  supplied  with  lodgings,  (and  that  on  a scale  agreeable  to  their 
circumstances,)  in  private  families,  several  of  whom  appropriate 
part  of  their  houses  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers  during 
the  summer  months. 

The  public  reception  rooms  at  each  hotel  are  extremely  plea- 
sant, from  the  variety  of  prospect  which  may  be  seen  from  their 
windows;  so  that  even  invalids  unable  to  take  exercise  may  still 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  society,  and  partake  even  of  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  whilst  sitting  in  their  elbow  chairs.  To  those,  how- 
ever, who  are  able  to  ramble,  Malvern  presents  a great  variety, 
particularly  in  the  accent  of  the  hills,  which  is  done  without 
even  the  possibility  of  fatigue,  so  gradual  is  it,  on  the  verdant 
carpet  of  Nature.  When  the  top  is  reached,  on  one  side  we  see  a 

cham- 

StukeTey’s  Itinerary,  Gough’s  Sepulchral  Monuments,  and  some  few  others, 
to  which  is  added  a very  careful  examination,  of  the  Wells  and  their  vicinity, 
by  the  Editor  himself. 
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cliampaign  country  of  the  richest  cultivation  possible,  interspersed 
with  innumerable  mansions,  lawns,  woods,  and  the  other  golden 
plantations  of  the  country  ; peopled  with  cheerful  and  thriving 
towns,  and  enlivened  by  the  busy  streams  of  the  Severn  and  the 
Avon,  These  are  the  principal  features  of  the  eastern  vale;  to 
which  we  must  add,  in  the  distance,  the  hills  of  Whitley,  Woodbury, 
and  Abberley,  Clee,  andClent,  theWrekin,  theLickey,  the  Broad- 
way hilisj  Bredon,  and  Cotswokl. 

On  the  opposite  side  are  various  winding  vallies  mingled  with 
hop-grounds,  gardens,  seats,  and  swelling  hills  of  verdant  wood, 
all  sweetly  softened  by  the  mellow  light  of  the  autumnal  season, 
which  is  the  fashionable  period  for  visiting  those  wells,  and  en- 
circled by  a majestic  range  of  mountains  as  far  as  the  Black 
mountains  in  Brecknockshire,  the  Skirving  hills  in  Monmouth- 
shire, the  hills  of  Abergavenny,  and  Ledbury  Mount.  Indeed, 
the  burst  of  prospect  from  these  summits  is  indescribable,  at 
least  so  as  to  do  it  justice;  we  shall,  however,  give  the  almost 
poetic  sketch  of  Dr.  Nash,  as  coming  nearer  to  the  glow  of 
feeling  experienced  on  this  spot,  than  any  other  we  have  seen. 

It  is  beyond  the  power  of  an  antiquary says  he,  ‘ to  describe 
the  beautiful  prospects  from  this  hill.*  If  a distant  view  delights, 
here  you  may  see  the  counties  of  Monmouth,  Hereford,  Radnor, 
Brecknock,  Salop,  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Stafford,  Warwick,  &c. 
and  the  three  cathedrals  of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  and  Hereford, 
together  with  many  market-towns.  If  you  are  pleased  with  a 
nearer  view,  the  pear-trees  of  Worcestershire,  when  in  blossom, 
furnish  such  a scene  as  the  world  besides  cannot  equal.  On  the 
western  side  the  apple-trees  in  Herefordshire,  with  their  purple 
hue,  make  an  agreeable  diversity  ; add  to  this  the  varied  ground, 
the  beautiful  little  hills,  and  rich  woods,  which  improve  the 
Herefordshire  prospect.  If,  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  we 
add  the  salubrity  and  pureness  of  the  air,  we  may  venture  to  re- 
port, that,  at  least  for  the  summer  months,  Malvern  is  as  de- 
sirable a residence  as  any  in  England.  But  it  is  not  as  a land- 
scape alone,  that  this  prospect  gives  delight ; for,  as  Mr.  Shaw 
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observes,  if  we  contemplate  these  scenes  with  the  eye  of  an  his- 
torian, what  a train  of  ideas  will  they  alFord  ! Instead  of  groves 
of  shining  fruits,  we  may  fancy  moving  armies  of  glittering 
spears  and  helmets ; instead  of  yon  silver  gliding  streams,  we 
may  imagine  rivers  of  blood ; such  were  these  plains  when 
haughty  Cromwell  and  his  30,000  men  marched  over  them,  and 
appeared  on  Redhill  against  Charles  II.  with  only  1200,  in  Au- 
gust 1651.  No  more  the  din  of  war  is  heard  I Tewksbury,  Up- 
ton, Powick,  and  thou  fair  city,  Worcester!  Your  lofty  towns 
are  no  more  seen  to  shake,  your  buildings  fall  in  dreadful  confla- 
gration, nor  streets  pour  down  the  sanguine  flood.  All  now  arise 
in  conscious  harmony  to  gild  these  scenes,  now  sunk  in  peace, 
and  crownM  with  plenty.  Maintain  long  this  lovely  reign,  ye 
sons  of  fame;  and  ye  who  reap  the  fruits  of  industry,  store  in  your 
plenteous  and  golden  crops,  and  quaff  your  homely  nectar  in  joy- 
ful tranquillity  ! !” 

Having  thus  taken  a hasty  sketch  of  the  general  outline  of 
these  interesting  hills,  we  shall  now  present  our  readers  with  a 
more  detailed  view  from  an  elaborate  and  yet  tasteful  paper  re- 
specting them,  which  has  lately  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Horner,  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Geological 
Society,  just  published  ; and  which  we  shall  give  nearly  in  his 
own  words,  without  the  formality  of  marking  each  separate  ex- 
tract. He  delineates  the  whole  range  as  consisting  of  an  unin- 
terrupted chain  of  about  nine  miles  in  length,  extending  nearly 
in  a straight  line  from  north  to  south ; their  greatest  breadth  from 
east  to  west  not  exceeding  two  miles.  The  several  parts  of  the 
chain  all  present  rounded  summits ; and,  from  one  extremity  to  the 
other,  they  are  nearly  covered  with  a luxuriant  vegetation.  When 
viewed  at  a little  distance  on  the  eastern  side,  we  see  that  there 
is  a gradual  rise  from  south  to  north ; and  that  there  are  three 
hills,  which  form  the  principal  features,  as  they  stand  considerably 
above  the  general  outline.  The  highest  of  these  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  range,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  Herefordshire  bea- 
con ; the  two  other  prominent  hills  are  situated  nearly  close  toge- 
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ther  at  the  northern  extremity ; of  these,  that  which  is  farthest 
south,  is  called  the  Worcestershire  beacon,  and  is -the  highest  of 
the  two;  the  other  is  the  North  hill. 

In  the  table  lately  published  of  the  altitudes  taken  in  the 
course  of  tlie  Ordnance  Survey  of  England,  the  height  of  the 
Malvern  hills  is  stated  (particularly  the  Herefordshire  beacon) 
at  1444  feet.  Nash  states  them  to  be  1313  above  the  level  of 
the  Severn  at  Hanley^  But  Mr.  Horner,  by  means  of  a portable 
barometer,  makes  their  height  above  the  plain,  (which  is  sixty 
feet  above  the  Severn,)  to  be  for  the  Worcestershire  beacon,  1238 
feet;  North  hill,  1151  feet;  and  the  road  before  the  door  of  the 
Crown  Hotel  in  Great  Malvern  to  be  273  feet  above  that  plain,  or 
333  above  the  line  of  the  Severn. 

With  respect  to  the  mineralogy  of  those  hills,  Mr.  H.  is  very 
precise ; and  as  this  is  a practical  part  of  the  study  in  which  our 
fair  philosophic  readers  may  follow  him  without  fatigue  or  dan- 
ger, we  shall  enter  upon  it  more  minutely,  in  order  to  prompt 
them  to  investigation,  in  their  summer  excursions.  On  the 
western  side,  then,  the  rocks  are  covered  with  a fine  turf ; but  on 
the  eastern,  or  Worcestershire  side,  there  are  several  quarries 
worked  in  different  places,  and  at  different  heights,  besides  which 
the  mineralogist  has  other  opportunities  of  observation  from  the 
chasm  called  the  Wytch  in  the  northern  road  across  the  hills ; 
and  also  in  the  Ledbury  road  near  Little  Malvern,  in  the  making 
of  which  the  rock  has  in  many  places  been  cut  down  to  the  depth 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet.  Felspar,  hornblende,  quartz,  and  mica, 
forming  different  compound  rocks,  and  varying  as  much  in  their 
size  as  in  the  proportion  of  their  ingredients,  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  range ; and  there  is  also  a large  quantity  of 
granite. 

On  the  eastern  side,  between  the  Worcestershire  beacon  and 
the  chasm  called  the  Wytch,  about  a century  ago,  a shaft  was 
sunk  in  the  hope  of  finding  metal,  by  one  Williams  of  Bristol, 
who,  as  Nash  records,  began  with  a level  about  eighty  yards,  and 
then  sunk  a shaft  220  feet  deep.  Trusting  to  his  eventual  sue. 
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cess,  he  built  several  furnaces,  but  never  was  able  to  procure  any 
considerable  quantity  of  metal,  though  he  asserted  that  both  tin 
and  copper  were  to  be  found ; but  after  persevering  in  his  trials 
for  ten  years,  he  gave  up  the  project  in  despair. 

It  is  very  probable,  says  Mr.  H.  that  the  metallic  lustre  of  the 
micaceous  rock  was  the  cause  of  the  speculation ; and,  to  this 
day,  the  country  people  call  the  scales  of  mica,  which  are  washed 
down  by  the  streams  on  this  side  of  the  hill,  “ gold  dust.^^  They 
are,  however,  so  far  aware  of  the  difference,  that  they  save  them- 
selves the  trouble  of  collecting  it. 

There  is  now  no  appearance  of  the  level ; and  the  shaft  is  al- 
most filled  up.  With  a little  attention,  however,  tourists  may 
pick  up  some  specimens  of  hornblende  and  mica,  variegated  with 
copper  and  iron  pyrites.  The  mass  displayed  in  the  Wytch  is 
principally  granite,  in  which  red  felspar  predominates ; and  the 
mica,  which  is  also  in  some  places  very  abundant,  is  of  a dark 
colour. 

But  that  which  particularly  catches  the  eye  of  the  tourist,  is 
a quantity  of  argillaceous  rock,  which  seems  to  fill  up  the  spaces 
that  intervene  between  the  masses  of  granite.  This  is  of  a dark 
olive  green  colour,  with  an  imperfect  slaty  structure;  and  when 
broken  across  shews  an  earthy  fracture ; and  the  flat  thin  masses 
into  which  it  breaks  have  smooth  and  shining  surfaces,  as  if 
polished  by  friction. 

Mr.  Horner,  from  an  accurate  view  of  many  remarkable  varia- 
tions in  the  direction  and  dip  of  the  stratified  rocks  in  this  pic- 
turesque chain,  considers  them  as  aflbrding  a particular  exempli- 
fication of  the  Huttonian  theory  of  subterranean  fire ; as  he  thinks 
that  such  variations  can  only  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 
of  some  violent  force,  which  has  elevated  the  stratified  rocks 
from  the  horizontal  position  in  which  they  must  originally  have 
been  deposited,  and  thus  thrown  them  into  the  different  situations 
in  which  they  are  now  found. 

There  is  also  some  excellent  gravel  lately  met  with  on  a ter- 
race like  shelf,  about  half  way  up  the  eastern  side  of  the  range. 

Nor 
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Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice,  from  tlie  observations  of  Mr.  Bar- 
ret, that  the  western  declivity  of  tlie  hill,  partly  in  each  county, 
contains  a bed  of  limestone,  which  is  the  course  of  a vein  that 
commences  near  Pensax,  in  the  region  of  the  Abberley  hills,  and 
terminates  at  Ledbury.  This  produces  excellent  lime,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Malvern  at  least,  where  considerable  quantities  are  an- 
nually made  in  Mathon  parish,  and  in  its  Herefordshire  neigh- 
bour, Colwall.  This  stone,  which  is  of  a bluish  cast,  is  inter- 
spersed with  veins  of  a whitish  colour,  which,  together,  take  an 
excellent  polish.  It  is  sometimes  used  for  chimney-pieces ; and, 
when  properly  finished,  appears  very  little  inferior  to  the  Derby- 
shire marble.  This  bed  of  limestone,  too,  may  afford  much 
amusement  to  those  who  chuse  to  collect  specimens  in  natural 
history,  a study  now  become  so  fashionable ; for  it  contains  an  al- 
most infinite  variety  of  marine  productions,  particularly  the  re- 
mains of  shell-fish;  such  as  cockles  and  muscles  of  various 
sizes ; some  of  them  partly,  and  others  of  them  wholly,  petrified, 
or  filled  with  a perfect  limestone.  Mr.  Barret  asserts  also  that 
he  has  seen  fragments  of  difierent  kinds  of  fish  in  a state  of  pe- 
trifaction, but  retaining  their  natural  figure : but  this,  though 
true,  is  not  quite  correct ; as  it  is  now  well  ascertained  that  the 
substances  are  not  petrified,  but  either  encrusted  with  the  stony 
concretion,  or  that  concretion  deposited  in  the  cavities  which  they 
had  occupied.  Many  zoophytes  of  the  screwstone  kind  are  also 
found  here,  and  Mr.  B.  even  found  the  fragment  of  an  horn,  evi- 
dently belonging  to  a marine  animal.  These,  together  with  co- 
rals, cornua  Aramionis,  spunges,  vertebrae  of  large  fish,  &c. 
leave  no  room  to  doubt  that  part,  at  least,  of  these  hills  was  onc^ 
under  water;  but  whether  left  bare  according  to  the  Neptunian, 
or  protruded  above  tbe  surface,  according  to  the  Vulcanian  theory, 
it  is  not  for  us  to  determine.  / 

The  more  elevated  parts  of  the  Malvern  hills,  which  are  not 
enclosed  nor  cultivated,  chiefiy  belong  to  proprietors  of  land  in 
the  adjoining  parishes.  The  surface,  in  some  places,  is  produc- 
tive of  gorse  and  fern;  in  others  it  is  a sweet  turf,  affording  an 
w excellent 
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excellent  sheep-pasture : large  numbers  feed  hereon,  and  the  mut- 
ton, which  is  small,  is  much  esteemed  for  its  nice  flavour.* 

We  shall  reserve  some  further  observations  on  this  range,  for 
an  excursion  from  the  Holy  Well  along  their  summits,  and  now 
return  to  the  village,  where,  in  front  of  the  Crown  hotel,  we  have 
the  whimsical  Gothicized  parsonage,  a rural,  comfortable,  build- 
ing, with  a well  shaded  court  before  it,  and  its  gardens  joining 
the  verdant  church  yard.  From  this  point  of  view  the 

Church 

is  seen  to  great  advantage,  with  its  lofty  square  tower  peeping 
over  the  interjacent  houses ; and  nothing  can  be  more  delightful 
than,  in  a fine  moon-light  evening,  to  listen  to  its  melancho- 
ly chimes,  or  to  hear  its  solemn  toll,  swept  by  the  sullen  breeze 
along  the  distant  hills,  or  adown  the  shadowy  vale. 

The  outside  of  this  building  is  very  rich  in  ornament,  yet 
light  withal  in  its  architecture,  and  in  form  and  size  almost  a ca- 
thedral, being  171  feet  long,  and  63  broad,  whilst  the  embattled 
tower  that  springs  from  its  centre  is  124  feet  in  height.  The 
open  work  too  of  these  battlements  gives  it  an  air  of  lightness, 
but  still  not  unbecoming  of  a Christian  temple.  In  this  tower 
are  six  bells,  and  the  set  of  chimes. 

Sir  Reginald  Bray,f  who  was  a favourite  of  Henry  VII.  and  a 

connoisseur 

* Barret’s  description  of  Malvern,  p.  21. 
t Sir  Reginald  Bray  was  born  here  about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
K-ing  Henry  VI.  to  which  monarch  his  father,  Sir  Richard  Bray,  of  Eaton 
Bray  in  Bedfordshire,  was  a privy  counsellor.  Sir  Reginald  became  a states- 
man in  very  early  life  ; and  having  been  some  time  retained  in  the  service  of 
JVIargaret,  Countess  of  Richmond,  when  Henry,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  and 
Morton,  Bishop  of  Ely,  *had  projected  the  elevation  of  her  son,  Henry  VII. 
to  the  throne,  and  the  union  of  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  by 
his  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Edward  IV.  he  was  chosen  as  the 
agent  of  this  profound  piece  of  policy.  He  was  thought,  indeed,  the  fittest 
person  to  be  entrusted  with  the  future  conduct  of  it,  as  a man  who  was  so- 
ber, secret,  and  well  wilted ; and  whose  prudent  policy  was  known  to  have 
compassed  things  of  great  importance,”  as  the  bishop  spoke  of  him  in  a letter 
written  on  that  subject.  When  this  was  determined  on,  the  bishop  invited 

him 
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connoisseur  in  architecture,  after  shewing  his  skill  in  the  superin- 
tendance of  the  chapel  at  Westminster  Abbey,  and  St.  George's 
at  Windsor,  built  also  this  church,  nearly  in  its  present  form  and 
state.  In  the  windows,  which  then  were  richly  adoi'Ued  with 
painted  glass,  he  placed  the  portraits  of  Henry  VII.  of  his  queen. 
Prince  Arthur,  and  himself,  all  in  surcoats  of  Armorial  blazon; 
VoL.  XV.  U but, 

him  out  of  Lancashire,  where  he  then  Was  with  the  countess,  at  the  mansion 
of  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  her  third  husband,  and  arriving  at  Brecknock  castle, 
in  Wales,  where  Morton  was  confined  in  the  custody  of  the  duke,  the  plan 
was  submitted  to  him.  and  he  was  directed  to  return  to  Lancashire  to  impart 
the  important  secret  to  the  countess.  From  this  period  he  was  extremely 
active  in  his  endeavours  to  strengthen  the  Lady  Margaret’s  interest  at  home, 
and  it  is  said  that  it  was  entirely  owing  to  his  influence  that  Sir  Giles  D’Au- 
ben3^  Sir  John  Cheny,  and  several  others  of  the  most  active  partisans,  were 
induced  to  take  a part  in  the  business. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  recapitulate  the  events  connected  with  Bosworth  field, 
so  fatal  to  the  ambition  and  life  of  the  usurping  Richard  5 but  it  must  not  be 
omitted  that  the  activity  and  address  of  Reginald  were  munificently  rewarded 
by  Henry  himself.  The  honour  of  knighthood  was  conferred  on  him  soon  af- 
ter Henry’s  accession,  and  he  was  summoned  to  the  first  privy  council  which 
sat  upon  that  occasion.  He  was  also  appointed  constable  of  Okeham  castle, 
in  Rutlandshire,  and  joint  chief  justice,  along  with  Lord  Fitzwalter,  of  the 
forests  south  of  Trent.  To  these  grants  were  added  several  manors  ; and  an 
idea  of  his  wealth  and  consequence  may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  in 
1492,  he  was  retained  to  serve  in  ])arts  beyond  the  sea,  with  twelve  mcn  at 
arms,  (including  himself,  having  his  custrel  and  page)  twenty-four  half  lances, 
seventy-seven  archers  on  horseback,  and  two  hundred  and  thirty-one  archers, 
and  twenty-four  hill  men  on  foot.  After  this,  in  1494,  he  was  elected  High 
Steward  of  Oxford;  and  it  is  curious  that  an  office  now  so  much  sought  after, 
was  then  pressed  upon  the  acceptor  ; for  there  are,  a letter  under  the  common 
seal  notifying  the  election,  and  earnestly  praying  him  to  accept  the  office, 
with  one  to  Dr.  Mayow,  intreating  him  to  use  his  interest  with  Sir  Reginald 
to  accept  it,  copied  into  the  register  book  of  Letters  in  the  Schools  ut  Ox- 
ford, and  also  a letter  of  thanks  for  his  accepting  the  office,  and  for  a dona- 
tion of  forty  marks  towards  building  St.  Mary’s  church. 

The  University  seem  to  have  placed  great  dependence  upon  Sir  Reginald’® 
integrity  and  attention  to  their  interests,  as  there  is  a letter  extant  to  him,  ex- 
pressing 
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but,  as  Mr.  Ballaway  observes,  all  very  rudely  executed,  if  we 
may  judge  from  those  of  Prince  Arthur  and  the  builder,  which 

alone 

pressing  their  fear  of  some  incroachment  being  made  upon  their  privileges,  by 
oifences  committed  within  their  limits  being  carried  before  another  jurisdic- 
tion for  trial,  and  most  earnestly  intreating  him  to  preserve  their  ancient 
rights.  To  this  his  interest  seems  to  have  been  fully  sufficient;  for  when  the 
new  chancellor,  in  1500,  reappointed  Sir  Reginald  to  his  office  of  high  steward 
(it  expiring  at  that  period  on  the  death  or  cession  of  each  chancellor)  and  in  that 
capacity  presented  him  to  the  king  for  his  approbation,  Henry,  in  his  letters 
patent,  not  only  accepted  the  nomination,  but  also  recognized  the  franchises 
of  the  university,  as  including  the  right  of  hearing  the  criminal  causes  of 
scholars  and  other  privileged  persons,  allowing  him  and  his  other  assessors, 
or  any  two  of  them,  to  proceed  in  the  common  form  against  offenders.  After 
this  he  had  many  other  grants,  particularly  of  the  farm  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
the  chamberlainship  of  the  county  palatine  of  Chester,  and  the  chancellor- 
ship of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster. 

That  he  mnst  have  made  a good  and  patriotic  use  of  all  these  favours,  ap- 
pears from  his  not  having  made  himself  any  enemies,  at  least,  of  consequence 
sufficient  to  be  recorded  by  his  biographers ; it  is  also  more  fully  proved  by 
existing  monuments  of  his  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  the  chapel  of  St.  George  at 
Windsor,  and  of  his  own  immediate  sovereign  at  Westminster,  bearing  wit. 
ness  both  to  his  taste  and  liberality.  To  the  chapel  of  St.  George  he  not 
only  appropriated  much  of  his  time  in  directing  and  superintending  its  em- 
bellishment, but  he  also  expended  large  sums  in  its  erection,  and  left  it  a con- 
siderable legac3'  for  repairs,  after  his  death.  The  chapel  in  the  south  aisle, 
which  still  bears  his  name,  was  built  at  his  expense;  and  his  device  (a  hemp 
break)  may  yet  be  seen  in  many  parts  of  that  venerable  and  august  edifice. 

He  has  always  had  the  credit  of  being  the  draftsman  of  the  design  of  Henry 
the  Seventh’s  ehapel;  and  he  and  the  abbot  Islip  laid  the  first  stone  in  conjunc- 
tion, in  1502. 

Remarried  Catharine,  daughter  of  JJicholas  Husee,  a descendant  of  the 
ancient  barons  of  that  name,  but  left  no  issue  by  her.  He  died  soon  after 
laying  the  first  stone  of  Henry’s  chapel,  and  was  buried  at  his  own  chapel  at 
Windsor,  where  his  coffin  was  discovered  in  1740,  but  immediately  covered 
with  an  arch,  to  prevent  its  future  disturbance. 

His  character  by  Hollinshed  is  honourably  and  simply  expressed ; he  calls 
him  “ a verie  father  of  his  countrie  ; and  for  his  high  wisdome,  and  singular 
love  to  justice,  well  worthie  to  beare  that  title.  If  aide  thing  had  beene  donne 
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alone  have  escaped  demolition.  In  Habyngdon’s  time,  the  north 
window  contained  the  different  occurrences  of  our  Saviour’s  life 
and  miracles,  together  with  the  paternoster,  &c.  and,  in  short,  the 
whole  system  of  the  Christian  doctrine ; these  are  all  effaced, 
except  some  scattered  pieces ; and  nothing  is  left  throughout  hut  a 
few  armorial  bearings,  and  some  things  which  seem  to  he  syntbo- 
lical  of  the  various  branches  of  architecture : hut  why  these  have 
been  introduced  it  is  now  impossible  to  explain.  The  body  is  Sax- 
on, by  the  arches;  of  course  we  must  suppose  that  Sir  Reginald 
did  not  huild,  but  re-edify,  this  church ; and  the  chancel  is  Go- 
thic. The  whole  is  now  undergoing  a thorough  repair,  and  the 
ceiling  is  completed,  being  painted  in  imitation  of  the  ancient 
raised  work,  but  rather  too  gaudy  in  the  colouring.  On  entrance, 
the  stranger  cannot  help  noticing  some  of  the  old  stalls,  which 
have  been  moved  from  the  body  of  the  church  during  the  repair ; 
and  whose  seats  exhibit,  in  the  usual  style,  grotesque, 

and  some  very  indecent  carvings.  Things,  which  nothing  but 
their  antiquity  could  justify  being  here.  The  choir,  or  service 
part,  is  well,  though  anciently,  fitted  up ; and  the  altar,  though 
plain,  is  yet  impressive.  The  altar  screen,  the  sides  and  steps 
leading  up  to  it,  and  the  ground  between  it  and  the  east  end,  have 
been  originally  covered  with  tiles  of  red  ground,  with  orange 
figures,  containing  the  armorial  bearings  of  many  ancient  families, 
particularly  Bohun,  Earl  of  Northampton;  Beauchamp,  Earl  of 
Warwick;  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March  ; Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester; 
Beauchamp  of  Powick;  and  some  few  with  the  arms  of  Edv;ard 
the  Confessor,  and  the  cypher  of  Henry  IV. 

There  are  many  ancient  monuments  well  worth  examining ; but 
a specific  detail  would  far  exceed  our  limits.  We  must  notice, 
however,  that  of  John  Knotsford,  Esq.  his  wife  and  five  daughteis, 

U 2 oa 

araisse,  contrarie  to  law  and  eqmtie,  he  would,  after  an  humble  sort,  plainelie 
blame  the  king,  and  give  him  good  advertisement  that  he  shoulde  not  only 
reforme  the  same, but  alsoe  be  more  circuraspecte  in  anie  other  the  like  case.”* 

* Further  particulars  may  be  found  in  Manning’s  Surve^y  ot  the  County  of 
Surrey. 
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on  a very  curious  alabaster  tomb  at  tbe  south  side  of  the  choir 
near  the  altar.  This  has  been  lately  repaired,  and  restored,  by  a 
descendant  still  living  in  the  parish. 

The  monument  of  Richard  Corbet,  a knight  Templar,  was 
probably  erected  before  the  1 4th  century,*  and  is  a very  plain  ta- 
ble monument,  without  any  ornaments  whatever.  The  sides  and 
ends  of  the  tomb  are  covered  with  tiles,  five  inches  and  a half 
square,  that  seem  to  have  been  of  a red  and  yellow  colour,  like 
the  others  with  the  armorial  bearings.  This  was  drawn  in  1778, 
by  Major  Hayman  Rooke,  who  has  distinguished  himself  much 
by  his  antiquarian  research. 

There  is  another  ancient  one  which  Stukely  saw  when  it  was  in 
better  preservation  than  at  the  present  day.  He  describes  it  as 
a carved  stone  image,  by  the  south  wall  of  the  choir,  of  very  rude 
and  ancient  workmanship ; it  is  a knight,  he  adds,  covered  with  a 
mail  and  his  surcoat;  in  his  right  hand  a halbert,  like  a pick-axe ; 
in  his  left  a round  target. f This  figure,  says  Gough, t is  in  the 
oldest  mail  armour.  An  engraving  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Carter* » 
Ancient  Sculpture,  Vol.  II.  p.  13. 

There  are  many  other  monuments  of  the  ancestors  of  the 
present  noble  family  of  Lygon,  &c.  and  many  modern  ta 
blets  to  the  memory  of  those  who  came  in  hopes  of  benefit 
from  the  waters,  but  were  left  behind  by  their  sorrowing  friends. 
Among  these  we  were  particularly  struck  with  a simple  white 
tablet 

” Sacred  to  the  memory 
Of  Miss  Grace  Colt, 

Only  daughter  of  Robert  Colt,  Esq, 

Of  Auldbarn,  East  Lothian. 

Died'27th  August,  1802, 

Aged  21. 

His 

* Antiq.  Report.  Vol.  II.  p.  374.  t Stukeley’s  Itinerary. 

Gough’s  Sepuh  Mon.  Vol.  II.  CCXIV. 
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His  cheerful  watch  some  guardian  angel  keeps 
Around  the  tomb  where  youth  and  virtue  lie  ; 

Mourn  then  no  more,  her  spirit  only  sleeps, 

Such  worth,  such  genuine  worth  can  never  die.” 

“IVe  know  not  if  the  lines  are  original;  but  their  truth  and  sim- 
plicity must  plead  an  excuse  for  insertion. 

In  the  garden  belonging  to  the  priory  house,  then  belonging 
to  Mrs.  Savage,  on  the  ^2d  of  May,  1711,  and  which  is  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  the  church,  where  once  stood  the  cloisters, 
was  dug  up  a flat  stone,  now  preserved  in  the  church.  It  was 
the  tombsrtone  of  Watcher,  the  second  prior,  and  has  already  been 
given  in pro^e  in  several  publications;  but  as  it  is  really  in  cu- 
rious monkish  rhyme,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  inserting  it. 

**  Philosophus  bonus  dignus 
Astrologus  lotheringus, 

Vir  pius  et  humilis, 

Monachus  prior  hujus  ovi,lis. 

Hie  jacet  in  cista 
Geometricus  et  Abacista, 

Doctor  Walcherus, 

Flet  plebs,  dolet  undique  clerus ; 

Huic  lux  prima  inori 
Dedit  Octobris  seniori ; 

Vi  vet  ut  in  coelis 

Exhoret  quisque  f] delis.  1135." 

We  cannot  quit  this  part  of  the  subject  without  noticing  that 
it  is  now  undergoing  a complete  repair,  wliich  is  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  preserve  such  a curious  and  interesting  edifice  from  de- 
struction. In  1802,  an  experienced  arcnitect,  Mr.  Tatham,  was 
einplovedto  survey,  and  make  an  estimate  of  the  necessary  ex- 
pense for  these  repairs;  lie  staled,  in  his  report,  that  be  was  of 
opinion,  tliat  the  church  was  capable  of  such  a repair  as  might  render 
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it  fit  for  divine  service,  and  preserve  the  building  for  many  years ; 
and,  as  a further  inducement  to  this  undertaking,  lie  very  judi- 
ciously added,  that  its  antiquity,  magnificence,  and  beauty,  com- 
bine to  render  it  worthy  of  being  preserved  as  a specimen  of  Go- 
thic architecture,  in  which  respect  it  is  little  inferior  to  any  in 
the  kingdom.  It  was  added,  that  as  no  sufficient  fund  had  exist- 
ed for  its  repair,  since  the  dissolution,  when  this  noble  conven- 
tual church  became  parochial,  and  as  the  parishioners  themselves 
were  now  unable  to  hear  the  expense  without  assistance,  it  would  be 
expedient  immediately  to  commence  a subscription  for  the  sum  of 
10001.  in  order  to  give  it  at  once  such  substantial  repairs  as  were 
absolutely  necessary  for  its  preservation.  Handsome  sums  were 
immediately  subscribed ; but  much  more  is  wanting  to  finish 
it ; yet  it  is  hoped  that  the  liberality  of  visitors  to  this  healthful 
spring  will  enable  the  work  to  be  completed.* 

Connected  with  this  subject,  is  that  of  the  Sunday-school, 
which  at  present  consists  of  sixty  children ; but  the  funds  of  this 
very  charitable  institution  being  at  present  very  much  reduced, 
from  the  unavoidable  expenses  attending  it,  a general  solicitation 
is  made  to  all  visitors  to  contribute  their  mite,  into  the  hands  of 
the  landlords  at  the  various  hotels ; in  which  those  who  chuse  to 
unite  charity  with  pleasure  may  thus  indulge  themselves. 

The  visitors  to  these  fountains  of  health,  who  reside  in  the 
village,  are  naturally  attracted  to 

ST.  ANNE'S  WELL, 

which  rises  from  the  hill,  immediately  at  the  back  of  the  Crown 
hotel ; the  pleasantest  road  is  through  the  garden  of  that  bouse, 
to  which  the  approach  leads  from  the  level  of  the  first  floor.  The 
side  of  this  hill  is  here  so  steep,  that  the  paths  are  made  to  lead 

in 

* Hon.  E.  Foley,  1001.  Lord  Visct.  Beauchamp,  50  guineas.  A.  Lech- 
mere,  Esq.  50l.  Late  Bishop  of  Worcester,  501.  Rev.  R.  M.  Graves,  vicar, 
301.  Lord  Dudley  and  Ward,  501.  Lord  Eardley,  50l.  Earl  of  Coventry, 
50  guineas.  Present  Bishop  of  Worcester,  501.  Lord  Foley,  501.  Lord  Lyt- 
telton, 30  guineas.  Lady  Lyttelton,  20  guineas.  These,  with  several  other 
jmailer  sums,  have  been  already  subscribed. 
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In  a zigzag  direction ; but  being  very  neatly  kept,  and  having 
seats  at  proper  distances,  from  which  there  are  enchanting  pros- 
pects to  amuse  the  invalid  whilst  resting,  the  fatigue  of  the  as- 
cent is  scarcely  felt.  Here  there  is  a small  pump  room ; and  the 
visitor  will  not  grudge,  at  his  arrival,  to  pay  a small  sum  towards 
the  repair  and  preservation  of  those  Walks,  which  lead  him  so 
commodiously  to  the  salutiferous  stream.  But  the  most  frequented 
is  the 

HOLYWELL, 

which  lies  about  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  village  of 
Great  Malvern,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  hill.  The  ramble'to 
this  place  from  the  village  is  delightful,  as  the  roads  are  kept  in 
very  fine  order ; on  one  side  the  tourist  is  charmed  with  the  swell- 
ing hills  in  all  their  majesty  and  wildness,  on  the  other  he  sees 
some  of  the  neighbouring  villas,  surrounded  by  verdant  foliage, 
beyond  which  is  an  extensive  plain,  uniting  itself  with  the  vale  of 
Severn,  and  all  its  picturesque  beauty.  He  now  arrives  at  the 
Wells  hoarding-house,  a very  handsome  white  building,  standing 
in  a garden,  whose  gravelled  walks,  interspersed  with  shrubs  and 
flowers,  lead  him  not  only  to  various  seats  Judiciously  placed  so 
as  to  catch  the  best  views,  but  also  facilitate  his  ascent  to  the  well 
itself.  On  the  right  of  the  high  road,  he  will  observe  the  Wells 
hotel,  a large  and  commodious  building,  with  every  convenience 
for  the  standing  of  carriages,  &c.  Here  is  also  a billiard  room  ; 
and  the  visitor  may  either  enjoy  himself  in  seclusion  at  the  hotel, 
or  join  the  social  parties  at  the  Boarding-house,  where  he  will 
always  meet  a great  variety  of  company,  from  the  frequent  changes 
which  take  place  between  this  and  Cheltenham,  &c.  Passing 
on  to  the  steepest  ascent  of  the  hill,  several  pleasant  lodging 
houses  present  themselves  ; the  spring  itself  has  a convenient 
pump  room,  and  here  also  are  baths  and  pumps  for  external  use. 
From  this  spot,  a well  conducted  walk  leads  through  the  most 
romantic  meanders,  to  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  in  the  most  imper- 
ceptible manner,  from  whence,  even  the  infirm,  without  fatigue, 
inay  accompany  us  in  our  ramble.  To  the  southward,  not  quite  a mile 
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distant,  is  the  Herefordshire  Beacon,  which,  though  strictly  speaks 
ing  in  another  county,  claims  our  notice  here.  It  is  an  ancient 
camp,  but  of  uncertain  origin ; most  probably  a Brilisli  station, 
and  successively  occupied  both  by  Romans  and  Saxons,  as  it  in 
some  measure  partakes  of  their  various  modes  of  fortification.  Its 
existing  remains  are  nothing  more  than  a double  ditch,  or  twq 
entrenchments,  conducted  nearly  in  a circle  around  the  very  sum- 
mit of  the  hill;  the  u}>permost  one  extending  about  700  feet,  and 
the  lower  being  about  a mile  in  circumference.  These  trenches 
remain  in  some  parts  to  a depth  of  twelve  feet,  and  in  many  places 
are  thirty  feet  wide.  Even  the  avenues,  or  passes,  are  in  some 
measure  in  good  preservation,  and  the  whole  work  is  calculated  to 
contain  at  least  twenty  thousand  troops. 

The  curious  stranger  will  also  visit,  whilst  here,  a cave  cut  in 
the  rock  at  a small  distance  on  the  south  side  of  the  Camp.  No 
tradition  relates  its  history ; it  is  merely  an  oval^  about  ten  feet 
long,  six  broad,  and  seven  high,  with  an  entrance  six  feet  in 
height  and  four  wide;  and  it  appears  throughout  of  the  rudest  and 
earliest  workmanship.  Returning  again  along  the  ridge  towards 
the  Worcestershire  Beacon,  we  arrive  at  a rude  building  erected 
on  the  very  summit,  close  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester's  ditch  : it  is 
constructed  of  sods,  and  having  a comfortable  range  of  seats, 
serves  equally  as  a resting  place  to  the  invalid,  or  a shelter  to  those 
caught  in  the  passing  shower.  A short  distance  further,  leads  to 
a steep  precipice,  which  looks  down  upon  the  Wijtch,  a deep 
chasm  cut  through  the  rocks  in  order  to  shorten  the  ascent,  and 
.render  the  passage  over  the  hills  in  this  place,  more  safe  and  easy. 
It  is  not  indeed  very  convenient  for  carriages,  but  is  a very  shor^ 
cut  for  equestrians  from  Malvern  to  Ledbury.  A very  short  walk 
will  lead  us,  on  the  Herefordshire  sjde  of  the  hills,  past  this  chasm, 
and  from  thence  to  the  Worcestershire  Beacon ; from  whence,  still 
keeping  to  the  northward,  we  descend  into  a deep  winding  vale, 
withouf  either  cottage  or  shrub  to  relieve  the  eye,  and  for  a few 
minutes  may  suppose  ourselves  in  the  wildest  desarts  of  Africa, 
until  we  catch  a winding  w'alk,  which  we  may  cross  towards 
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the  ascent  of  the  North  hill,  and  then  return  by  it  into  the  viU 
lage. 

Another  ramble  still  remains  for  the  tourist,  -which  he  may 
commence  by  examining  the  antique  remains  of  the  Abbey  Gate, 
that  stands  nearly  opposite  to  the  Crown  Hotel.  This  is  of  the 
architecture  of  the  age  of  Henry  VI.  or  VII.  and  is  in  very  good 
preservation,  adorned  with  Gothic  niches,  in  which  were  formerly 
the  images  of  various  saints ; and  its  windows,  though  now  devoid 
pf  glass,  are  in  some  measure  filled  up  with  remnants  of  tracery. 
A better  idea  of  it,  however,  may  be  formed  from  the  accompany- 
ing plate,  than  from  any  description.  It  led  formerly  to  the  mo- 
nastic part  of  the  building,  of  which  there  are  very  few  remains ; 
but  the  manorial  house,  erected  on  the  ruins,  still  exists,  and  is  a 
very  good  specimen  of  the  style  of  domestic  architecture  of  tlie 
reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James.  It  is  now  occupied  as  a boarding- 
house. 

The  elegance  of  the  following  description,  as  well  as  its  truth, 
piust  have  been  so  often  felt  on  these  health  breathing  hills,  that 
we  are  confident  its  insertion  will  not  be  considered  as  inappro- 
priate.* 

Lo  ! yonder  slowly  o’er  the  breezy  lawn. 

Walks  ONE,  with  every  beauty  once  adorn’d 
That  woman  envies,  and  that  man  admires, 

Hardly  supported  by  the  wearied  arm, 

Which  led  fier  up  from  infancy  to  youth * 

So  profitless.  Revers’d  seems  nature’s  law  r 
The  child,  before  the  parent,  youth,  old  age 

Outstripping,  journeys  foremost  to  the  tomb 

Ah  ! say,  then  will  revisit  health. 

Yon  drooping  fair  one?— To  that  cheek  so  pals 
Will  its  lost  blush  return  ? And  will  that  eye. 

Once  beaming  loveliness,  but  now  o’ercast 
With  deadly  languor,  ever  be  relum’d  ? 
plow  soft,  ye  breezes ! from  the  flowei-y  vales 
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Which  far  beneath  her  feet  expansive  lie : 

Flow  pure  ye  springs ! to  which  her  lips  she  gives. 

And  her  enfeebled  frame.——  Y e unknown  powers 

Medicinal ! impregnating  those  springs 

Hygeia’s  own— unloose  your  latent  stores. 

The  nerve  relax’d  to  brace  ; the  vital  tide 
Exhausted  to  replenish  : Oh  ! restore 
The  lovely  stranger  blooming  to  her  friends 
Affectionate,  solicitous;  to  bless,  . 

Through  many  a happy  year,  the  pow’r  divine 
Who,  by  ^our  means,  her  lengthen’d  being  gave, 

’Tis  done ! the  breezes,  from  the  flow’ry  vales 
Freighted  with  balmy  sweets,  did  softly  blow. 

Restorative ; the  crystal  springs  their  stores 

Medicinal  and  sanative  convey’d 

To  her  pale  lips,  and  cheeks,  and  trembling  limbs. 

And  see  ! those  lips  and  cheeks  e’erwhile  so  pale, 

Resume  the  hue  of  ruby  and  of  rose  ; 

Those  limbs  e’erwhile  so  trembling,  bear  to  climb 
The  mountain’s  summit,  where—— 

— -she  stands 

Entranc’d  in  rapture  at  the  glorious  scene. 

Which,  measureless  and  vast,  extends  around. 

Tiiere,  as  on  some  stupendous  altar,  rear’d 
To  health’s  restorer,  she,  the  hymn  of  praise 
Pours  grateful  ; then  the  devious  path  retreads. 

Gently  descending  from  the  height  sublime ; 

And  soon,  all  healing  Malvern  ! bids  adieu 
To  thy  salubrious  springs  and  verdant  hills. 

Blessing  and  blest  by  those  at  home  rever’d.” 

If  so  long  a quotation  should  require  an  apology,  we  are  cer- 
tain it  will  always  be  found,  whenever  the  perusal  of  those  lines 
shall  cause  the  smile  of  hope  to  mantle  round  the  hectic  cheek  of 
faded,  yet  still  interesting,  beauty. 

Extending  our  walk  either  across  the  fields,  or  along  the  road 
to  the  Holy  well,  which  we  must  pass,  and  proceeding  nearly  a 
mile  further,  we  arrive  at 
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Little  Malvern, 

■which  was  also  a religious  house,  but  not  so  large  and  magnifi- 
cent in  its  buildings  as  Great  Malvern,  from  which  it  is  three 
miles  distant.  It  lies  on  a recumbent  slope,  near  the  entrance  of 
an  extensive  hollow  in  the  range  of  hills,  and  not  far  from  the 
turning  off  of  the  new  road  to  Ledbury ; it  is  surrounded  by  thick 
hedge  rows,  which  conceal  it  from  the  view,  but  render  the  ap- 
proaches to  it  rather  dirty  and  inconvenient.  It  was  formerly  a 
considerable  village,  though  it  now  contains  only  a few  houses ; 
and,  as  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  seems  to  have  been 
fully  inhabited  ; for  in  Bishop  Sandys’s  return  to  the  privy  coun- 
cil, it  is  said  to  contain  thirty-seven  families ; w'hereas  now.  Dr, 
Nash  observes,  it  contains  a smaller  number,  which  decrease  may 
be  owing  to  the  dissolution  of  the  priory,  and  disafforesting  the 
chace ; as  the  former  supplied  the  poor  with  provisions,  and 
the  latter  with  firing,  and  food  for  their  coVs,  horses,  pigs,  &c; 

It  was  a Benedictine  priory  and  cell  to  Worcester:  founded  in 
1171  by  two  brothers,  Joceline  and  Edred,  who  were  successive- 
ly priors  here.*  St.  Giles  was  the  patron  saint,  and  it  maintained 
a prior  and  seven  monks  until  the  dissolution,  when  it  was  valued 
at  981.  and  afterwards  granted  to  Richard  Andrews,  and  Nicholas 
Temple. 

The  Church  is  partly  in  ruins,  and  forms  a very  picturesque 
and  interesting  object,  particularly  where  the  ruins  of  the  cross 
aisle  on  each  side,  with  their  Gothic  windows  and  fine  tracery,  still 
remain.  The  outside  of  the  body  of  the  church,  as  well  as  the 
ruinous  parts,  is  covered  with  mantling  ivy,  whose  deep  green  in 
some  places,  is  well  contrasted  with  the  glow  of  some  remnants  of 
painted  glass,  whose  armorial  blazonry  speaks  of  times  long  past. 
But  the  inside  of  the  building  is  poor  in  the  extreme.  Formerly 
the  windows  were  filled  with  storied  ornaments  like  those  at  Great 
Malvern.  In  the  east  window  of  the  choir,  were  likenessei*  of 
Edward  IV,  of  his  queen,  and  their  children ; but  these  are  nearly 
gone,  as  are  also  several  monuments  of  great  antiquity.  Habyng- 
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6on  says  that  in  liis  time,  in  the  south  aisle,  there  lay  a knight  all 
armed,  saving  his  face ; his  right  hand  on  his  sword:  his  legs 
crossed,  shewing  him  to  be  a knight  of  the  Holy  Crusade  against 
the  Saracens.  On  his  right  hand,  lay  his  lady  with  her  arms  cross- 
ed, which  he  supposes  alluded  to  her  having  accompanied  her 
husband  in  his  military  religious  pilgrimage.  But  almost  all 
traces  of  these  are  now  gone.  Some  armorial  bearings  and  rem- 
nants of  other  painted  glass  may  be  seen  in  the  windows  ; and  there 
are  several  mural  tablets  and  large  atchievernents  near  the  altar ; 
but  all  the  rest  is  ruin  and  desolation,  of  which,  on  the  exterior, 
the  accompanying  plate  affords  a very  good  idea.  The  floor  in 
some  parts  yet  exhibits  the  remains  of  a pavement  once  tesselated : 
and  some  carving,  once  exquisite  of  its  kind,  yet  may  be  traced  on 
an  ancient  beam. 

Near  the  church  is  an  antique  wood-framed  building,  on  the 
site  of  the  Old  Priory : its  romantic  and  sequestered  situation 
caiinot  fail  to  strike  at  first  view,  whether  we  look  down  upon  it 
from  the  impending  hill,  or  contemplate  it  from  amidst  the  gloomy 
ruins  of  the  church.  But  we  cannot  give  a better  description  of 
its  retired  and  solemn  situation  than  in  the  words  of  a local  his- 
torian, who  observes  that  the  house,  which  has  lately  undergone 
considerable  improvements,  (now  the  property  and  residence  of 
Mrs.  Wakeman,)  has  in  front  a fine  piece  of  water,  and  commands 
various  and  beautiful  prospects.  The  declivity  of  the  adjoining 
glen,  clotlied  with  bold  impending  wood,  and  the  hill  receding 
above,  aftbrd  an  appearance  pleasingly  romantic.  To  the  east- 
ward lies  an  expanse  of  fertile  meadow,  variegated  with  trees, 
v/hicli  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  situation.  Here,  adds  this 
pleasing  writer,  art  has  a venerable  aspect  given  to  it  by  time — 
here  nature  is  rendered  pleasing  by  her  exuberance  and  charming 
simplicity. 

To  describe  the  romantic  variety,  the  picturesque  aimenity,  of 
the  various  rides  of  this  charming  district,  would  be  to  recapitu- 
late much  of  what  we  have  already  said ; for,  indeed,  every  part  of 
^he  high  roads  around  it  may  be  considered  as  leading  to  new 
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beauties.  But  we  must  not  omit  a recent  plan  for  improvement^ 
by  an  intended  new  road  along  the  east  side,  and  round  the  north 
end  of  the  Malvern  range.  It  is  proposed  tliat  this  road  shall 
commence,  and  gradually  ascend,  from  the  seven  mile  stone  on  the 
Link,  (a  wide  common  at  the  north  end  of  the  village,)  in  a pro- 
portion of  one  inch  and  a quarter  per  yard,  for  1600  yards,  when 
it  will  join  the  present  high  road  in  the  parish  of  Cradley,  nearly 
adjoining  the  parish  of  Mathon.  The  road  already  finished  through 
the  latter  parish,  skirting  the  western  limit  of  the  hills,  is  at  pre- 
sent in  excellent  repair  for  a considerable  distance  ; and  when  the 
above-mentioned  1600  yards  are  added  to  it,  (the  estimate  of 
which  is  near  4001.)  it  is  intended  that  the  overplus  of  the  sub- 
scription money,  now  raising  for  this  purpose,  shall  be  expended 
towards  extending  the  projected  road  along  the  western  side  of  the 
hills,  to  connect  it  with  the  present  high  road  above  Little  Mal- 
vern ; so  that  a good  carriage  road  will  then  encircle  those  beau- 
tiful hills,  and  enable  even  the  most  valetudinary  to  enjoy,  at  ease, 
their  delightful  scenery.* 

Having  thus  rambled  over  all  the  beauties  of  Malvern,  Great 
and  Little,  it  is  time  to  examine  the 

MEDICAL  PROPERTIES 

of  this  charming  district.  We  may  say  therefore,  in  the  words  of 
Dr.  Nash,  with  respect  both  to  St.  Anne’s,  and  tlie  Holy  Well, 
that  extraordinary  purity  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  op 
each,  in  which  particular  they  exceed  any  others  yet  known ; so 
that  the  water  is  enabled  to  pass  through  the  smallest  vessels  of 
the  human  body  ; and,  not  being  loaded  in  any  great  proportion 
with  any  salts  or  earth,  is  capable  of  dissolving  more  than  those 
waters  which  are  already  saturated  with  extraneous  matter  of 
whatever  kind. 

When  drank  immediately  as  it  issues  from  the  spring,  it  leaves  a 

peculiar 

* Very  liberal  subscriptions  have  already  taken  place  for  this  purpose: 
Lord  Beauchamp,  501.  Hon.  W.  B.  L}'gon,  ^^51.  Hon.  E.  Foley,  1001, 
Lord  Foley,  251.  Lady  Harcourt,  Sir  Robert  Wigram,  10  guineas  eacli.  A,.. 
Cliffe,  W.  Wall,  H.  Dangerfield,  Esqrs.  20  guineas  each, &c.  &c. 
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peculiar  tartness  in  the  throat,  and  it  mixes  freely  with  either 
acids  or  alkalies. 

Many  analyses  of  these  waters  have  taken  place ; but  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  the  most  recent  observations  from  the  ingenious 
pen  of  Mr.  Horner.*  He  states  that  Dr.  Wilson  of  Worcester 
analyzed  them  in  1805,  but  that  neither  of  the  wells  afforded  any 
other  gaseous  contents  than  atmospheric  air.  A gallon  of  the 
Holy-well  water'yielded  fourteen  and  a half  grains  of  solid  in- 
gredients, of  which  there  were  five  of  carbonate  of  soda,  one  and 
a half  of  carbonate  of  lime,  one  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  one  and 
a half  of  carbonate  of  iron,  three  of  sulphate  of  soda,  and  one  and 
akalf  of  muriate  of  soda : these  were  the  proportions,  without  going 
into  the  minutiae  of  decimal  fractions. 

St,  Anne~s  Well  only  produced  seven  and  a half  grains  from 
one  gallon ; being  three  and  a half  carbonate  of  soda,  one  and  a 
half  sulphate  of  soda,  one  muriate  of  soda,  and  very  small  pro- 
portions of  carbonate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  carbo- 
nate of  iron. 

Near  Great  Malvern,  also,  there  is  a spring  that  affords  a light- 
ly impregnated  chalybeate  water,  of  which  kind  this  is  perhaps 
the  most  free  from  earthy  or  calcareous  matter  of  any  within  the 
kingdom.  It  has  been  eminently  serviceable  in  consumptive 
complaints,  in  nervous  disorders,  and  for  emaciated  constitutions. 
By  an  analysis  of  the  ingenious  Dr.  Wall,  it  contains  about  six 
grains  of  solid  matter  to  a gallon  ; and  he  adds,  that  it  seems  to 
challenge  one  of  the  first  places  among  waters  of  this  class ; for 
though  it  is  not  so  highly  impregnated  with  iron  as  some  others, 
yet  it  is  sufficiently  so  to  answer  every  purpose  of  a chalybeate  ; 
and  being  much  less*  loaded  with  earth  than  others,  he  thinks 
that  it  seems  probable  the  ferruginous  particles  will,  for  that 
reason,  be  more  readily  and  intimately  mixed  with  the  blood  and 
juices,  whilst  the  water,  by  its  extreme  purity  pervading  the  finest 
vessels,  washes  away  the  acrimonious  salts,  and  obstructing  vis- 
cidities. 

• Transactions  of  the  Geological  Society,  Vol.  I. 
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€ldi1;ies.  This  water  at  the  spring  head,  instantly  strikes  a fine 
purple  with  galls ; and,  if  carefully  taken  up  and  close  corked, 
will  retain  the  same  property  several  hours ; but  the  colour  grows 
gradually  more  and  more  pale,  and  at  the  last  approaches  to  the 
orange.  To  have  this  water,  therefore,  in  full  perfection,  the  Dr. 
advises,  that  it  should  be  drank  at  the  source. 

Mr.  Horner,  however,  notices  that  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Hereford  Beacon,  there  is  a well  more  strongly  impregnated  than 
any  of  the  Worcestershire  ones,  having  twelve  grains  of  solid 
matter  in  a gallon.  This  is  Walms  Well,  and  has  long  been  used 
by  the  country  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  as  an  outward  appli- 
cation in  cutaneous  diseases.  The  water  flows  in  a pretty  copious 
stream,  and  at  the  place  where  it  issues  from  the  hill,  is  collected 
by  an  embankment,  so  as  to  form  a large  bath.  By  a recent  ana- 
lysis of  this  gentleman,  which  seems  to  have  been  conducted  with 
great  accuracy  and  chemical  discrimination,  it  appears  to  contain 
carbonate  of  lime  as  the  principal  ingredient,  carbonate  of  magne- 
sia, in  minute  quantity,  muriate  of  soda,  or  more  properly  magne- 
sia, and  sulphate  of  soda. 

As  it  was  totally  impossible  for  a summer  tourist,  to  procure  all 
the  medical  information  respecting  these  wells,  the  editor  will 
here  avail  himself  of  the  various  information  collected  by  a gen- 
tleman long  resident  in  tlieir  vicinity,  and  which  may  be  found 
more  at  large  in  his  local  description  of  Malvern  and  its  scenery ; 
a work  now  becoming  scarce,  but  well  deserving  another  edition. 
On  his  authority,  then,  we  can  state  the  medicinal  virtues  of  these 
waters,  as  having  been  repeatedly  experienced  by  the  afflicted : not 
only  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  by  in- 
valids who  have  come  here  from  different  parts  of  the  empire.  In 
scrofulous  cases  in  particular,  the  Holy  Well  water,  has  proved 
of  singular  benefit  to  many  afflicted  objects,  who  have  arrived  at 
Malvern  in  the  most  deplorable  condition,  yet  soon  found  relief,  and, 
in  a comparatively  sliort  space  of  time,  were  perfectly  cured  by  the 
judicious  and  constant  application  of  this  salutary  fountain.  In 
ophthalmic  disorders,  also.it  has  seldom  failed  of  being  serviceable; 
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and  it  is  said  that  cases  have  happened  in  which  the  regular ybr- 
mulcB  of  medical  prescriptions  were  inefficient,  but  which  have, 
nevertheless,  been  cured  at  Malvern. 

In  cutaneous  disorders,  and  even  in  cancerous  complaints,  and 
ill  old  stubborn  ulcers,  it  has  had  the  effect  of  restoring  the  con- 
stitution to  soundness,  to  health,  and  vigour ; also  in  glandular 
obstructions ; in  nephritic  complaints ; and,  indeed,  in  several 
others.  But  then,  independent  of  the  water,  we  must  attend  to 
the  late  judicious  Dr.  Johnstone,  M.  D.  of  Worcester,  who,  dis- 
daining all  quackery,  boldly  and  candidly  averred  it  to  be  his 
opinion,  that  the  temperate  warmth  of  the  air,  and  great  purity  of 
the  waters  at  Malvern  and  its  vicinity,  were  its  principal  recom- 
mendations, and  induced  him  to  consider  that  situation  more  pe- 
culiarly adapted  for  patients  afflicted  with  nervous  disorders,  or 
inclined  to  consumptions ; especially  in  the  summer,  or  autum- 
nal months.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  most  of 
these  complaints  now  mentioned,  the  external,  as  well  as  internal. 
Use  of  the  water  is  necessary.  In  the  more  extended  scorbutic 
and  scrofulous  affections,  complete  and  frequent  ablution  of  the 
whole  body  must  be  added  to  a free  use  internally ; but  in  more 
topical  complaints,  such  as  partial  ulcers,  &c.  it  is  found  sufficient 
to  admit  the  water  on  the  affected  part  from  the  spout,  or  to  keep 
it  constantly  covered  with  an  application  of  wet  linen.  But  even  to 
all  these  directions  there  are  still  more  important  ones  to  be  add- 
ed, particularly  to  the  general  class  of  patients  : with  these,  early 
rising,  and  a salutary  degree  of  exercise,  either  pedestrian  or 
equestrian,  previous  to  the  use  of  the  water,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  must  always  form  a principal  part  of  the  regimen  of 
convalescence ; for  thereby  they  will  add  to  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  not  only  by  the  mechanical  effects  of  the  exercise,  but  also 
by  the  inhalation  of  a greater  quantity  of  the  pure  atmospheric 
oxygen,  which  will  give  considerable  assistance  to  the  waters  hi 
their  beneficial  process.  This  will  be  attended  also  with  other 
good  effects;  for,  Mr.  Barret  observes,  the  air  that  they  will  breathe 
in  these  walks  and  rides,  and,  indeed,  in  every  part  of  the  Malvern 
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hills,  is  so  very'  refreshing,  as  to  have  a great  tendency  to  create 
an  appetite,  and  to  revive  the  spirits : and  this  pure  atmosphere 
seems  to  extend  its  stimulating  influence  even’ to  the  surrounding 
country,  where  the  inhabitants  are  very  seldom  visited  by  epide- 
mic diseases. 

It  has  long  been  a superstitious  opinion  with  the  people  of  this 
neighbourhood,  that  great  quantities  of  treasure  have  been  depo- 
sited, in  times  past,  on  this  range  of  hills.  The  origin  of  this  is 
not  easy  to  account  for;  but  it  has  been  considerably  strengthened 
by  some  casual  discoveries,  particularly  about  forty  years  ago, 
when  a quantity  of  silver  coins  were  found  in  the  parish  of  Ma- 
thon.  The  exact  amount  was  never  known,  and  indeed  the  find- 
ers were  so  much  afraid  of  being  obliged  to  give  it  up  as  a mano- 
rial right,  that  we  believe  not  even  their  date  or  origin  were  allowed 
to  be  known,  except  to  those  who  purchased  tliem  for  the  purpose  of 
melting  down. 

Camden  notices  a discovery,  as  valuable  as  it  was  singular,  and 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  the  same  ignorant  and  selfish  principle, 
might  have  served  to  elucidate  ancient  history ; this  was  a crown,  or 
coronet  of  gold ; and  the  finding  of  it  is  detailed  at  length  in  an  old 
MS.  in  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  which  says,  that  within  the  dis<. 
tance  of  a musket  shot  of  the  trenches  of  the  camp,  in  the  parish 
of  Col  wall  in  Herefordshire,  was  found  in  the  year  1650,  by  Tho- 
mas Tailer,  near  Burstner’s  cross,  as  he  was  digging  a ditch  round 
his  cottage,  a coronet  or  bracelet  of  gold  set  with  precious  stones, 
of  a size  to  be  drawn  over  the  arm  or  sleeve,  it  was  sold  to  Mr. 
Hill,  a jeweller  in  Gloucester,  for  371,  Hill  sold  it  to  a jeweller 
in  Lombard  Street,  London,  for  2501.  and  the  jeweller  sold  the 
stones,  which  were  deeply  inlaid,  for  15001. 

Having  already  assisted  the  mineralogical  tourist,  by  pointing 
out  the  most  remarkable  particulars  iu  his  favorite  pursuit,  it 
remains  now  to  give  a few  botanical  notices  to  those  who  wioh  to 
join  the  study  of  nature  to  the  pursuit  of  health. 

We  shall,  therefore,  briefly  enumerate  a few  of  those  specimens 
VoL.  XV.  X which 
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which  are  found  in  greatest  perfection^  in  the  compass  of  a raorn= 
ing’s  walk  round  the  hills. 

Great  Wild  Climber.  Clematis  vitalba,  A most  exuberant 
parasitical  plant,  twisting  rbund  every  thing  in  its  way,  and  even 
hauling  down  the  fences-— a troublesome  hedge-weed — the  cottony 
hairs  of  this  shrub,  are  said  to  be  manufactured  foi‘  some  pur- 
poses in  France ; and  have  been  recommended  here  for  the  stuffing 
of  cliair-bottoms. 

Spreading  bell  flower.  Campanula  patula.  Along  the  hedges 
and  sides  of  the  roads. 

Snow-drop.  Galanthus  Nivalis.  A very  pretty  specimen  in 
February  and  April ; but  too  early  for  visitants. 

Meadow  saffron,  or  autumnal  Colchicum.  Found  in  the  pas- 
tures and  low  meadows  between  Madresfield  and  Blackmore  park* 
&c.  Its  root  has  long  been  in  great  esteem  as  a specific  for  the 
dropsy. 

White  stone-crop.  Sedum  album.  Whilst  sauntering  amongst 
the  rocks  round  St.  Anne’s  Well,  many  handsome  specimens  of 
this  may  be  found. 

Wood  calamint.  Melissa  Calamintha.  Is  plentiful  in  the  thick- 
ets, and  amongst  hedge  rows  in  the  very  fullest  time  of  the  season. 

.White  climbing  fumitory.  Fwnaria  Clavicularia.  Is  found 
in  great  quantities  in  the  rough  stony  places  by  the  sides  of  the 
hills,  particularly  on  the  eastern  declivity. 

Before  we  proceed  to  a ramble  amongst  the  various  seats  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  in  the  vicinity,  it  will  not  be  unamusiiig  to 
peruse  a poetical  description  of  this  place,  composed  at  least 
220  years  ago,  by  the  parish  clerk ; but  though  known  to  remain 
in.  MS.  never  printed  until  the  publication  of  Nash’s  Survey  in 
1778. 

As  I did  walk  alone 
Late  in  an  evening, 

I heard  the  voice  of  one 
Most  sweetly  singing : 
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Which  did  delight  me  much. 

Because  the  song  was  such. 

And  ended  with  a touch, 

O ! praise  the  Lord, 

The  God  of  sea  and  land 
That  rules  above  us. 

Stays  his  avenging  hand, 

’Cause  he  doth  love  us. 

And  doth  his  blessings  send, 

Although  we  do  offend  ; 

Then  let  us  all  amend. 

And  praise  the  Lord, 

Great  Malvern  on  a rock, 

Thou  standest  surely, 

Do  not  thyself  forget. 

Living  securely  i 
Thou  hast  of  blessings  store. 

No  country  town  hath  more. 

Do  not  forget,  therefore. 

To  praise  the  Lord, 

Thou  hast  a famous  church. 

And  rarely  builded : 

No  country  town  hath  such. 

Most  men  have  yielded. 

For  pillars  stout  and  strong, 

And  windows  large  and  long  t 
Remember  in  thy  song, 

To  praise  the  Lord, 

There  is  God’s  service  read 
With  rev’rence  duly  r 
There  is  his  word  preached. 

Learned  and  truely : 

And  every  sabbath  day. 

Singing  of  psalms  they  say. 

Its  surely  the  only  way, 

To  praise  the.  Lordo 
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The  sun  in  glory  great. 

When  first  it  riseth, 

Doth  bless  tliy  happy  seat. 

And  thee  adviseth. 

That  when  ’tis  time  to  pray, 

That  G^d  may  bless  thy  way. 

And  keep  thee  all  the  day. 

To  praise  the  Lord. 

That  thy  prospect  is  good. 

None  can  deny  thee  ; 

Thou  hast  great  store  of  wood 
Growing  hard  by  thee  ; 

Which  is  a blessing  great 
To  roast  and  boil  thy  meat. 

And  thee  in  cold  to  heat, 

O ! praise  the  Lord. 

Preserve  it  I advise. 

Whilst  thou  hast  it ; 

Spare  not  in  any  wise, 

But  do  not  waste  it : 

Lest  thou  repent  too  late. 

Remember  Hanley’s  fate. 

In  time  shut  up  thy  gate. 

And  praise  the  Lord, 

A chase  for  royal  deer 
Round  doth  beset  thee  ; 

Too  many  I doe  fear 
For  aught  they  get  thee  ; 

Yet  tjio’  they  eat  away, 

Thy  corn,  thy  grass,  and  hay,  . 

Doe  not  forget,  I say. 

To  praise  the  Lord, 

That  noble  chase  doth  give 
Thy  beasts  their  feeding ; 

Where  they  in  summer  live, 

With  little  heeding ; 

Th, 
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Thy  swine  and  sheep  there  go, 

So  doth  thy  horse  also. 

Till  winter  brings  in  snow ; 

Then  praise  the  Lord. 

Turn  up  thine  eyes  on  h%h,  ( 

There  fairly  standing, 

See  Malvern’s  highest  hill, 

All  hills  commanding ; 

They  all  confess  at  will. 

Their  sovereign  Malvern  hill ; 

Let  it  be  mighty  still ! 

O praise  the  Lord. 

When  western  winds  doe  rock 
Both  town  and  country, 

Thy  hill  doth  break  the  shock. 

They  cannot  hurt  thee  ; 

When  waters  great  abound, 

And  many  a country’s  drown’d, 

Thou  standest  safe  and  sound, 

O praise  the  Lord^, 

Out  of  that  famous  hill 
* There  daily  springeth 
A water,  passing  still. 

Which  always  bringeth 
Great  comfort  to  all  them 
That  are  diseased  men. 

And  makes  them  w^eii  again, 

To  praise  the  Lord, 

Hast  thou  a wound  to  heal. 

The  which  doth  grieve  thee  ? 

Come  then  unto  this  well, 

It  will  relieve  thee  ; 

Noli  me  tangeres 
And  other  maladies. 

Have  here  their  remedies, 

Prais’d  be  the  Lord. 
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To  drink  thy  waters,  store 
Lie  in  thy  bushes,* 

Many  with  ulcers  sore. 

Many  with  bruises  ; 

Who  succour  find  from  ill. 

By  money  given  still ; 

Thanks  to  the  Christian  will  i 

O praise  the  Lord, 

A thousand  bottles  there. 

Were  filled  weekly. 

And  many  costrils  rare 
For  stomachs  sickly ; 

Some  of  them  into  Kent, 

Some  were  to  London  sent. 

Others  to  Berwick  went ; 

O praise  the  Lord,*’ 

Of  more  modern  poetasters,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  the 
names  of  Mr.  Cottle,  and  Dr.  Brooker,  both  of  whom  have  writ- 
ten poems  under  the  title  of  " Malvern.” 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  ramble  through  the  various  seats  in 
the  vicinity,  and  shall  commence  our  tour  with 

MADRESFIELD, 

the  elegant  modernized  seat  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viscount 
Beauchamp,  of  Powick.  The  luxuriant  woods  of  lofty  oaks  and 
spreading  elm  and  beech,  which  surround  this  charming  mansion, 
are  in  full  view  from  the  village  of  Malvern,  stretching  over  to 
the  banks  of  Severn  ; but  the  house  is  entirely  hid,  except  from 
the  summit  of  the  hills.  In  a right  line,  the  distance  is  perhaps 
not  two  miles;  but  by  the  Worcester  road  to  Newland  Green,  and 
thence  to  the  house,  may  be  nearly  three.  Passing  Newland 
chapel  to  the  right,  a level  road  brings  the  stranger  to  a hand- 
some 

* Though  modern  visitors  do  not  now  lie  in  hushes,  yet  so  crowded  was 
Malvern  last  season,  that  a lady  of  rank  and  fashion,  with  her  ecjuipage  and 
servants^  were  actually  obliged  to  be  9pit  to  the  workhouse  ! 
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some  modern  park-gate,  with  lodges  of  cut  stone,  from  whence  a 
well  gravelled  winding  road,  thickly  skirted  with  trees,  leads  him 
to  the  small  parish  chapel,  now  in  the  grounds.  This  rustic  scene 
of  mortality,  though  close  to  the  road,  is  so  completely  embo- 
somed in  trees,  as  to  shew  nothing  but  its  humble  turret  and  spire 
peeping  forth,  until  it  is  approached,  when  it  appears  in  all  the 
solemn  silence  adapted  to  such  a scene.  Though  very  small,  it 
has  double  aisles,  quite  in  the  Gothic  style,  and  is  extremely 
neat  in  the  inside,  but  without  destroying  its  air  of  antiquity ; 
and  altogether  presents  a very  picturesque  appearance. 

A fine  extent  of  lawns  and  rising  plantations  are  now  seen 
through  the  trees  to  the  left,  as  they  have  judiciously  been  cleared 
of  their  underwood  for  that  effect ; some  well  formed  and  quite 
inartificial  pieces  of  water  also  appear ; and  at  different  breaks 
the  house,  with  its  venerable  moat,  are  sometimes  caught ; when 
at  once,  by  a sudden  sweep,  the  tourist  opens  an  extensive  lawn, 
with  the  mansion  on  his  left.  It  has  been  said  that  this  is  a true 
representation  of  an  ancient  baronial  castle ; but  the  fact  is  sim- 
ply, that  it  is  an  old  baronial  castle,  but  unfortunately  too  much 
modernized  in  some  parts  of  the  outside  ; a fault,  however,  which 
the  present  noble  proprietors  seem  to  have  in  some  measure  cor- 
rected. At  the  same  time  we  are  obliged  to  confess,  that  in  those 
parts  where  the  mansion  has  gained  in  comfort,  convenience,  and 
elegance,  it  has  unavoidably  parted  with  a portion  of  its  ancient 
grandeur. 

Still,  however,  the  very  first  glance  brings  back  the  days  of 
old  to  the  imagination;  the  moat  still  sleeps  along  the  walls, 
whose  grey  foundations  spring  from  the  water;  the  bridge  which 
crosses  to  the  gate  also  has  much  an  air  of  antiquity ; and  though 
the  excursions  of  fancy  may,  at  first  sight,  have  been  a little 
checked  by  unbattlernented  walls,  and  square  modern  windows ; 
yet  the  gateway,  with  its  flat  Gothic  arch,  its  grated  doors,  its 
spaodriiled  roof,  and  solemn  silence,  soon  restore  that  illusion 
which  destroys  the  recolleclion  of  intervening  centuries,  and  peo- 
ples the  gloom  with  iron-clad  knights,  stifi-boddiced  dames,  sprightly 
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pages,  milk-white  palfreys,  the  twanging  horn,  and  the  minstrers 
tinkling  melody. 

This  impression  is  still  kept  up  in  crossing  the  interior  court> 
which  is  irregularly  grand,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  antique 
part  of  the  house.  We  now  pass  through  a vestibule,  and  enter 
the 

HALL, 

which  is  a lofty  ancient  apartment,  well  preserved,  or  rather  re- 
stored; for  we  believe  the  house  suffered  much  in  1646,  when  it 
was  a garrison  for  the  king,  being  taken  from  the  Lygons,  who 
were  then  on  the  parliament  side,  and  kept  against  several  at- 
tacks, until  it  surrendered  along  with  Worcester.  The  lofty  an- 
cient roof  is  in  good  preservation ; and  a fine  effect  is  produced  by 
the  glow  of  the  modern  painted  glass  in  its  richly  tinted  windows, 
which  throw  a most  striking  light  upon  some  very  large  paintings 
from  the  Shakespeare  gallery,  whose  subjects  are  well  adapted  to 
the  scene  around.  Some  elegant  candelabres  are  also  here  dis- 
played; and  a solemn  gallery,  dimly  lighted  from  windows  of 
orange  and  purple  glass,  and  ornamented  with  some  antique  and 
highly  valuable  marble  slabs,  leads  us  to  the 
BREAKFAST  ROOM, 

wliicli  is  rather  low,  as  are  indeed  most  of  the  ancient  apartments 
in  the  mansion ; but  is  elegantly  fitted  up  in  a most  domestic  style, 
with  a handsome  bow  recess,  and  some  very  superb  cabinets.  From 
hence,  the 

SALOON, 

which  is  highly  deserving  of  notice,  for  the  elegant  profusion  of 
its  painted  glass,  producing  the  mellowed  tone  of  evening,  even 
in  the  glare  of  day,  lea^s  us  to  two 

DRAWING  ROOMS, 

superb  in  the  extreme,  without  at  the  same  time  being  rendered 
unfit  for  social  intercourse,  as  is  too  much  the  case  with  many 
apartments  of  laboured  magnificence.  Here  are  elegant  marble 
slabs,  which  are  interesting  not  only  to  the  mere  hunter  after  fine 
furniture,  but  even  to  the  naturalist.  Here  also  are  some  very 
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curious  cabinets  of  highly  gilt  brass,  and  tortoiseshell,  from  the 
Garde  Meuhle  of  Louis  XVI.  ; and  here  is  even  the  one  which 
stood  in  his  own  private  chamber,  not  only  before  the  Revolution, 
but  for  some  time  after  its  commencement.  The  ideas  excited  by 
this  specimen  of  magnificence,  and  memorial  of  departed,  insulted 
royalty,  are  of  a nature  that  will  not  admit  of  description;  but 
must  naturally  strike  every  feeling  heart  with  a conception  of 
their  force  and  extent ! We  now  enter  the 
DINING  PA.RLOUR, 

which  is  rich  in  the  extreme,  though  so  elegant  as  even  to  seem 
plain  amidst  its  glow  of  decoration.  Its  walls  are  crimson,  with 
white  pannels  and  ornaments,  interspersed  with  classical  medal- 
lions in  Chiaro  Scuro.  Over  the  chimney-piece  is  a very  hand- 
some flower-piece,  quite  in  the  style  of  Van  Huysmn.  The 
candelebra  are  classically  elegant ; and  the  general  eliect  of  the 
apartment  is  well  preserved,  and  even  heightened,  by  the  judi- 
cious light  which  is  admitted  only  from  one  fine  window.  This 
apartment  leads  into  the  Orangery^  which,  indeed,  seems  to 
form  part  of  it ; and  the  effect  produced  when  its  doors  are  thrown 
open,  by  the  gleams  of  tinted  light  from  its  painted  glass  crossing 
the  simple  rays  from  the  dining-room  window,  is  rich  and  bizarre 
ill  the  extreme  ; whilst  the  perfume  arising  from  its  glowing  exo- 
tics adds  to  the  general  impression.  The  windows  of  the  oran- 
gery open  at  once  to  the  grounds,  which,  seen  through  their 
variegated  shades,  have  a most  picturesque  effect. 

A steep  staircase,  which  seems  constructed  in  one  of  the  an- 
cient towers,  being  too  broad  for  a turret,  leads  into  the 

WINTER  DRAWING  ROOM, 

an  apartment  where  there  seems  to  have  been  a sedulous  attention 
paid,  lest  comfort  should  be  sacrificed  to  shew  ; yet  elegance  lias 
not  been  neglected.  This  room  is  hung  with  great  taste ; and  its 
walls  are  m some  measure  covered  with  a profusion  of  rich  Minia- 
tures, commencing  with  Holbein’s,  several  of  which  are  evidently 
originals,  and  containing  a variety  of  the  most  distinguished  cha- 
racters,, male  and  female,  foreigners  as  well  as  natives,  in  the 
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different  reigns,  from  Henry  VIII.  to  Charles  II.  One  of  them, 
in  particular,  is  highly  curious,  being  but  the  size  of  a common 
miniature,  and  containing  seventy  heads,  all  of  which  are  por- 
traits ! Books,  music,  &c.  complete  the  furniture  of  this  hand- 
some apartment,  which  opens  into  the 

LONG  GALLERY. 

This  is  the  ancient  gallery  of  the  old  mansion,  and  is  preserved 
quite  in  its  antique  state,  but  rendered  sufficiently  comfortable 
and  commodious  for  domestic  purposes ; and  it  seems  to  be  now 
the  general  morning  room  of  the  family.  Its  furniture  is  in  a 
good  style ; and  it  is  ornamented  with  a profusion  of  pictures, 
hooks,  busts,  china,  &c.  and  is,  in  short,  quite  a cabinet  of  cu- 
riosities. From  its  windows  are  some  very  fine  views  of  the 
grounds,  and  of  distant  scenery ; and  from  it  opens  the 
king’s  room, 

as  it  is  called ; a plain  simple  bedchamber,  in  which  the  family 
tradition  says,  that  King  Charles  II.  slept  the  night  before  the 
battle  of  Worcester.*  From  this  we  go  to  a 
STATE  BED-ROOM, 

containing  an  elegant  bed,  whose  quilt  and  furniture,  of  flowered 
damask,  embroidered  in  coloured  silks,  were  worked  by  Queen 
Anne  and  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough.  We  now  descend  the 
STAIRCASE, 

which  is  light  and  airy,  and  has  a good  Dutch  painting  of  a ship- 
wreck. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  variety  of  curious,  as  well  as  elegant,  fiir- 

* Greene  sa;ys,  that  the  house  at  the  corner  of  the  north  end  of  New- 
street,  on  its  east  side,  is  said  to  have  been  the  king's  quarters  whilst  at  Wor- 
cester. The  tradition,  he  adds,  is  handed  down  in  strong  and  direct  terms 
hy  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  by  the  relatives  of  the  proprietors 
and  possessors  of  the  house  at  that  time,  whose  names  were  Durant,  The 
room  in  which  the  king  slept  faces  the  corn-market.  Over  the  entrance  of  the 
house  is  the  inscription  of  “ Love  God  and  honour  the  King.”  All  this, 
however,  does  not  contradict  the  story  of  Charles  having  slept  at  JMadresfield 
on  that  night  which  preceded  the  battle. 
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aiture  collected  here  by  the  taste  of  the  present  noble  mistress, 
renders  it  a place  well  worthy  of  examination ; hut  the  family  re- 
siding here  in  general,  being  quite  domesticated  when  here,  and 
being  so  near  a watering  place,  are  all  sufficient  reasons  why 
Madresjield  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  a show  house.  The 
Editor  of  these  sheets,  therefore,  feels  the  more  indebted  to  that 
politeness  which  not  only  granted  a view,  hut  also  directed  his 
attention  to  some  of  the  most  striking  features  in  a scene  of  such 
variety.  The  grounds  are  very  extensive,  but  are  rather  flat, 
except  two  small  eminences,  which,  being  judiciously  planted, 
have  a very  good  effect  from  the  house ; from  whence,  too,  the 
lowness  of  its  situation  does  not  preclude  it  from  a fine  view  of 
the  Malvern  hills,  which  are  just  at  that  distance  that  softens  all 
deformities,  without  removing  beauties  beyond  the  reach  of  exa- 
mination. 

In  this  immediate  neighbourhood  too,  though  in  the  parish  of 
Upton,  is 

BLACKMORE  PARK, 

about  two  miles  from  the  Wells,  and  the  seat  of  Thomas  Horny- 
old,  Esq.  a family  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Russels  of 
Strensham,  the  Lygons,  and,  in  short,  with  all  the  ancient 
stocks  of  the  vicinity.  The  present  elegant  house  is  quite  a 
modern  building,  in  a dry  and  pleasant  situation ; and  though 
comparatively  low  with  respect  to  the  surrounding  scenery,  yet 
possessing  extensive  prospects  on  all  sides.  It  would  have  cer- 
tainly appeared  to  greater  advantage  as  a picturesque  object,  if 
the  profusion  of  timber  in  the  park  had  been  planted  with  a little  less 
attention  to  regularity,  particularly  as  there  are  some  large  pieces 
of  water  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  which  afford  good  objects  for 
the  planter  of  landscape ; but  lose  all  their  efl'ect  when  com- 
bined with  lines  laid  down  by  the  rule  and  square. 

There  are  also  many  other  seats,  such  as  Bransell  Castle, 
Eastnor,  Castleditch,  Hope  End,  &c.  but  tliese  being  in  Here- 
fordshire, we  must  refer  to  that  county  for  a delineation  of  them. 
WooDFiELDj  in  this  neighbourhood,  was  part  of  the  lands  of  tlie 
f dissolved 
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dissolved  monastery  of  Malvern,  as  appears  by  a confirmation  of 
Philip  and  Mary,  of  a purchase  made  by  Henry  Fayrefield,  of 
that  manor,  now  preserved  in  a MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  (Ays- 
cough^s  Catalogue,  2*251,  6.)  and  the  more  curious,  as  in  that 
reign  violent  steps  had  been  taken  to  restore  the  various  church 
lands  to  their  original  purposes. 

Birts  Morton  may  also  be  mentioned  here,  as  it  is  within  the 
range  of  a morning’s  ride.  It  was  long  the  property  of  a very 
ancient  family,  of  Cornish  origin,  the  Nanfans  ; and  it  is  even 
said,  tliat  one  of  the  branch,  settled  in  this  county,  was  instru- 
mental in  the  first  political  rise  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  his  father 
having  been  esquire  of  the  body  to  Henry  VII.  and  of  course 
about  the  court. 

The  manor-house  is  very  ancient,  and  was  moated  round  ; but 
is  now  only  a memorial  of  ancient  times,  the  rooms  being  all 
wainscoted,  and  carved  with  armorial  bearings.  In  the  church 
are  many  curious  monuments  of  different  families  of  consequence 
in  the  county  ; also  one  of  the  late  rear-admiral  William  Cald- 
well. In  the  church-yard  is  a raised  monument  of  the  Earl  of 
Bellamoiit,  who  died  in  1766,  and  by  his  own  express  order  was 
buried  here  in  a deep  grave,  half  filled  with  stones. 

Castle  Morton  lies  between  Birts’  Morton  and  Little  Mal- 
vern, but  is  in  Longdon  parish ; and  the  hall,  which  is  near  the 
chapel-yard  of  Morton,  was  the  foundation  of  the  keep  of  the 
ancient  castle.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  now  to  be  seen;  but  the 

Mercurius  Rusticus,”  which  was  published  during  the  civil 
wars,  tells  a curious  story  of  a party  of  the  Parliamentarian 
army,  collected  from  Gloucester,  and  its  neighbourhood,  having 
come  here  in  1643  to  plunder  the  house  of  a Mr.  Rowland  Bart- 
lett, so  well  beloved  in  thjs  district  for  his  hospitality,  and  for  his 
general  benevolence  and  philantliropj^,  that  if  these  marauders, 
who  asnounted  to  150,  had  not  taken  the  opportunity  of  his  neigh- 
bours’ being  at  a fair  in  the  vicinity,  their  force  would  have  been 
loo  weak  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  These  rascals  carried  away 
a gold  watch,  and  all  the  money,  plate,  and  linen,  they  could  find ; 
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among  other  things  valuable  both  for  rarity  and  shew,  a cock 
eagle  stone,  for  which  thirty  pieces  had  been  offered  by  physi- 
cian, and  refused  but  such  was  their  dastardly  feeling,  that 
they  scattered  about  the  store  of  sweetmeats,  not  daring  to  eat 
them  for  fear  of  poison ! 

We  now  come  to  a new  central  station  for  observation,  having 
arrived  at  the  pleasing  little  town  of 

UPTON, 

which  has  long  been  a thriving  place,  though  on  a small  scale ; 
partly  owing  to  its  bridge,  and  partly  arising  from  its  having  a 
harbour  for  the  reception  of  the  barges  employed  in  the  navigation 
of  the  Severn. 

This  town  has  been  very  poetically  described  by  Cottle,  in  his 

Malvern,^^  wdiere  he  says. 

And  now  I mark  where  Upton's  spires  arise, 

Whilst  many  stately'  trees,  and  many  cots. 

And  villages,  o’erspread  the  country  round. 

And  orchards  with  their  odoriferous  breath, 

That  scent  the  air,  and  to  the  eye  present 
One  sheet  of  blossoms” — — ~ 

Upton  suffered  much  in  the  civil  wars;  at  which  time  its  bridge, 
an  handsome  stone  one,  and  built  in  1605,  was  partly  broken 
down  for  military  purposes,  and  a battery  erected  in  the  church- 
yard to  prevent  the  Parliament  army  from  crossing  the  river;  in 
which,  however,  the  defending  party  were  not  successful.  At 
that  time  also  its  church  suffered  much,  and  was  at  length  pulled 
down  in  1756,  and  replaced  by  a very  handsome  modern  edifice, 
not  only  an  ornament  to  the  town  itself,  but  a very  pleasing  ob- 
ject, from  many  points  of  view  in  the  vicinity,  as  the  tow  n stands 
on  a cliff  over  the  Severn,  and  the  cupola  of  the  church  tower  is 
seen  to  very  great  advantage.  Though  the  church  was  opened  in 
1758,  yet  the  tower  was  not  completed  for  sixteen  years  after- 
wards ; it  now  contains  a good  ring  of  bells,  and  is  decorated 
with  a very  handsome  clock.  It  is  still,  however,  a matter  of 
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•very  serious  regret,  that  so  little  attention  ■was  paid  either  to  the 
preservation  of  the  painted  glass,  or  of  the  ancient  monuments  in 
the  old  building.  There  is  little  else  remarkable  in  the  place 
except  a well  conducted  charity-school  for  sixteen  girls.  There 
are  no  manufactures  here  that  deserve  notice;  hut  there  is  a 
v/eekly  market  on  Thursday  for  the  accommodation  of  its  small 
population  of  1800,  agreeable  to  the  returns  of  1801.  It  has  no 
less  than  four  fairs,  for  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  leather : these 
are  held  on  Midlent  Thursday,  Whitsun-Thursday,  July  10,  and 
Thursday  before  St.  Matthew  (Sep.  21.) 

Though  small,  yet  Upton  is  not  the  less  sociable ; and  here  is  R 
regular  subscription  assembly  held  at  the  White  Lion  Inn. 

A curious  cavern  is  described  as  having  been  discovered  in  a 
field  in  this  parish  in  1787,  by  a shepherd^s  boy;  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  does  not  appear,  but  is  stated  to  extend  about  twenty 
feet,  and  to  have  a pit  or  shaft  in  it,  full  of  water,  and  140  feet  in 
depth. 

Little  further  remains  to  be  said  of  this  place,  except  some 
mention  of  Dr.  John  Dee,  whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  the 
companion  and  employer,  and  indeed,  in  some  measure,  the  Dupe, 
of  Kelley,  a brother  conjuror,  born  at  Worcester.  Nash’s  cha* 
racier  of  him  is  short  and  pithy.  He  allows  him  to  have  been  a 
man  of  extensive  learning,  particularly  in  the  mathematics,  but 
vain,  credulous,  and  enthusiastic ; a great  Astrologist  and  Rosi^ 
crucian ; and  as  great  a deceiver  as  any  of  that  fraternity.  He 
appears  to  have  been  by  turns  a dupe,  and  a cheat ; and  his  pre^ 
tended  skill  in  alchemy  made  him  to  be  courted  by  the  greatest 
monarch s of  that  period.  One  of  his  great  and  miraculous  gifts 
was  the  possession  of  a black  stone,  which  he  pretended  was  of 
singular  use  to  him  in  his  profession,  and  which  was  brought  to 
him  by  angels  ; he  was  besides  extremely  intimate  with  Gabriel 
and  Raphael. 

Mr.  Dibdin,  who  in  his  Bibliomania  has  selected  Dr.  Dee  as 
one  of  his  specimens,  gives  us  some  curious  extracts  from  Ash- 
mole,^  Tkeatrum  Chemicum,  ainl  other  authorities,  respecting  his 
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extravagances.  He  mentions,  from  Hearne,  tliat  having  entered 
the  University  of  Cambridge  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  in  the  three 
following  years,  so  vehemently  was  he  bent  on  study,  that  for 
those  years,  he  did  inviolably  keep  this  order:  only  to  sleep 
four  hours  every  night ; to  allow  to  meat  and  drink,  and  some  re- 
freshing after,  two  hours  every  day,  and  of  the  other  eighteen 
hours,  all  (except  the  time  of  being  at  divine  service)  was  spent 
in  reading.  He  then  went  abroad,  and  after  some  months  spent 
in  the  Low  Countries,  returned  home,  and  brought  with  him  the 
first  astronomer’s  staff  in  brass,  that  was  made  by  Gemma  FrisiuSg, 
the  two  great  globes  of  Gerardus  Mercator’s  making,  and  the 
astronomer’s  ring  of  brass,  as  Gemma  Frisins  had  newly  framed 
it* 

Armed  with  these  potent  instruments,  his  head  began  to  run 
wild  upon  astrology,  for  the  simple  truths  of  astronomy  were 
then  unthouglit  of,  and  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  occult 
art  to  give  sufficient  effect  to  his  Lectures,  which,  however,  were 
then  far  inferior  to  the  Phantasmagoria,  or  Breslaw  tricks,  of 
our  modern  philosophical  conjurors;  and  we  are  told  that  in  them 
he  did  set  forth  (and  it  was  seen  of  the  University)  a Greek 
comedy  of  Aristophanes,  with  the  performance  of  the  Searaboeus, 
or  great  Indian  beetle,  flying  up  to  Jupiter’s  palace,  with  a man 
and  basket  of  victuals  upon  his  back  ; whereat  was  great  wonder- 
ing and  many  vain  reports  spread  abroad  of  the  means  how  that 
was  effected.  In  the  College  of  Trinity  he  seems  to  have  had 
great  influence;  for  Hearne  says,  that  by  his  advice  and  endea* 
vours,  their  Christmas  magistrate  was  first  named  and  confirmed 
an  Emperor. 

On  his  second  visit  to  the  continent,  says  his  biographer,  for 
recreation,  he  looked  into  the  method  of  the  civil  law,  and  pro- 
fited therein  so  much,  that  in  his  Antinomiis,  imagined  to  be  in  the 
law,  he  had  good  hap  to  find  out  (well  allowed  of)  their  agree- 
ments : 

♦ It  is  curious  to  observe,  that«  to  understand  what  is  now  commonly 
known  to  every  Tyro  in  science  gave  a man,  in  those  days,  the  renutatiou  of 
a conj  uror  1 
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merits : and  also  to  enter  into  a plain  and  due  understanding  of 
diverse  civil  laws,  accounted  very  intricate  and  dark.  At  Paris, 
■when  he  gave  lectures  upon  Euclid’s  Elements  (a  thing  never 
done  publicly  before  in  any  University  in  Christendom)  his  audi- 
tory at  Rheims’  College  was  so  great,  and  the  most  part  elder 
than  himself,  that  the  mathematical  schools  could  not  hold  them ; 
for  many  were  fain,  without  the  schools,  at  the  windows,  to  be 
hearers,  or  only  spectators,  as  they  could  best  help  themselves 
thereto;  and  by  the  first  four  principal  definitions  representing  to 
their  eyes  (which  by  imagination  only,  says  Hearne,  are  equally 
to  be  conceived)  a greater  wonder  arose  among  the  beholders,  than 
at  his  Scaraboeus  mounting  to  the  top  of  Trinity-hall. 

On  his  return  to  England,  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign,  the  pro- 
mises made  to  him  seem  not  to  have  been  completely  fulfilled.  It 
is  curious,  indeed,  to  hear  an  alchemist,  a maker  of  gold,  com- 
plain of  the  scantiness  of  his  pecuniary  rewards  : and,  with  all  his 
pretensions  to  the  philosopher’s  stone,  this  he  was  inconsistent 
enough  to  do ; for,  in  one  of  his  own  wmrks,  he  says,  that  when 
the  Deanery  of  Gloucester,  (once  before  promised  to  him,)  became 
again  vacant,  and  now  this  Lent,  1594,  I made  a motion  for  it, 
but  I came  too  late;  for  one  that  might  spend  four  or  five  hundred 
pounds  a year  already,  had  more  need  of  it  than  I belike  ; or  else 
this  former  gift  was  but  \vords  only  to  me,  and  the  fruit  ever  due 
to  others,  that  can  espy  and  catch  better  than  I for  these  thirty- 
five  years  could  do.” 

Soon  after  this  the  queen  sent  Mistress  Blanch  a PaiTy  to  him 
with  an  offer  of  any  other  ecclesiastical  dignity  ; but  Dee  now  re- 
fused, and  said  that  he  was  terrified  at  the  idea  of  the  responsi- 
bility annexed  to  the  cure  of  souls ; but  notwithstanding  this  and 
other  promises,  and  in  spite  of  his  golden  elixir,  he  fell  into  po- 
verty, for  there  is  an  anecdote  of  him,  that  the  Earl  of  Leicester 
and  some  other  noblemen  having  invited  themselves  to  dine  with 
him,  he  sent  an  apology  confessing  sincerely,  that  he  was  not 
able  to  prepare  them  a convenient  chnner,  unless  he  should  pre- 
sently sell  some  of  his  plate,  or  some  of  his  pewter,  for  it,”  so 
9 that 
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that  notwithstanding  the  story  of  the  warming-pan,  it  appears 
that  the  Pawnbroker  was  a better  alchemist  than  himself.  This, 
however,  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Elizabeth,  “ wherenpon,^^ 
says  he,  her  Majesty  sent  nnto  me  very  royally  within  one 
hour  after  forty  angels  of  gold  from  Sion,”  a proof  that,  in  this 
instance  at  least,  he  was  more  successful  in  raising  angels,  than  he 
had  ever  been  in  raising  spirits. 

As  a Piblio-maniac,  Mr.  Dibdin  tells  us,  that  his  library  con- 
sisted of  4000  volumes  of  MSS.  and  printed  books,  then  valued  at 
.20001.  besides  one  Greek,  two  French,  and  one  high  Dutch  vo- 
lumes of  MSS,  valued  alone  at  5331.  He  also  mentions  themag- 
net  which  was  sold  out  of  the  library  but  for  five  shillings,  and 
for  it  afterwards  (yea  piecemeal  divided)  was  more  than  201.  given 
in  money  and  value.” 

Upon  the  whole,  this  man  seems  to  have  had  some  knowledge  of 
real  philosophy,  both  in  theory  and  practice,  though  mixed  with 
the  absurdities  of  his  time  : nor  did  his  Biblio-mania  always  lead 
him  astray ; for  it  appears  that  he  had  been  indefatigable  in  coi- 
lecting  an  immense  quantity  of  evidences,  both  of  lands  and  ge- 
.nealogies,  in  Ireland  and  Wales,  most  of  which  were  embezzled 
when  his  property  was  seized  by  some  merciless  creditors ; great 
part  of  them  no  doubt  destroyed,  but  some  of  them  perhaps  still 
preserved  in  our  public  libraries. 

After  his  death,  which  happened  at  Mortlake,  near  London,  at 
a very  advanced  age,  in  the  year  1608,  Qasaubon  published  a 
work  which  he  called  A true  and  faithful  relation  of  what 
passed  for  many  years  between  Di\  John  Dee  and  some  spirits 
and  some  years  afterwards,  his  wonderful  black  stone  came  intodhe 
possession  of  the  late  Lord  Orford ; but  where  it  may  be  now,  we 
are  not  conjurors  enough  to  guess. 

CROOME  COURT, 

the  elegant  modern  seat  and  park  of  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  lies 
about  four  miles  from  Upton,  and  near  to  the  village  of  EarVs 
Crome.  The  parish  is  called  Crome  Abtot,  having  formerly 
VoL.  XV.  Y teen 
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been  part  of  the  extensive  possessions  of  Urso  d’  Abtot,  Earl  of 
Worcester:  * but  came  to  an  ancestor  of  the  present  family  by  pur- 
chase in  1563. 

It  has  been  well  observed  of  this  now  charming  place,  that  na- 
ture has  contributed  but  little  to  its  beauties ; but  that  the  powers 
of  art,  and  the  transcendent  skill  of  Brown,  have  been  blessed  with 
uncommon  success.  Here  wood,  water,  and  ornamental  buildings, 
are  dispersed  with  great  taste,  and  even  with  profusion;  nay, 
even  a semblance  of  hill  and  dale  has  been  produced,  by  dint  of 
labour,  directed  by  judicious  design,  and  that  out  of  an  almost  un- 
distinguished level.  And  all  this  we  may  say  is  the  work  of  little 
more  than  half  a century  ; and  there  is  now,  on  what  was  lately 
almost  a barren  heath,  an  exuberance  of  timber  in  full  growth,  as 
well  as  rising  plantations,  which  are  dispersed  with  such  taste 
and  judgment  as  to  produce  not  only  picturesque  beauty,  but  even 
magnificent  scenery,  where  it  might  by  many  have  been  sup- 
posed that  art  was  unavailable. 

Much  of  the  credit  due  for  this  has  been  given  to  Brown  the 
landscape  gardener,  who  has  certainly  done  much;  and  to  whose 
taste,  and  indeed  to  his  memory,  there  is  a very  liberal  complin* 
ment  paid  by  a monumental  inscription  in  the  walks ; but  the 
life  and  soul  of  all  these  improvements  was  the  late  Earl  himself, 
who  planted  the  slopes,  drained  the  morasses,  drew  his  belts  of 
plantations  round  lands  rendered  fertile  by  his  skill  and  honoura- 
ble perseverance,  and  has  thus  left  a praiseworthy  memorial  of  his 
own  abilities,  and  an  example  to  succeeding  generations.  In 
short,  as  a late  surveyor  of  this  county  has  observed,  the  whole 
demesne  is  nov7  kept  in  the  highest  style  of  neatness,  well  water- 
ed, and  better  wooded ; the  soil,  indeed,  is  not  rich,  being  often 

moist 

* Though  Urso  left  only  an  heiress  married  to  the  ancestor  of  the  Beau- 
champs, yet  the  name  seems  to  have  remained  long  iu  the  county,  for  in  the 
British  Museum  (Ayscough,  5013,  81,)  there  is  a lease  from  Walter  Debitott 
of  Ridmarley,  to  Richard  Watts,  of  some  lands  in  that  parish,  22d  of  Henry 
VIII. ; and  also  a grant  of  administration  to  Margaret  Debitott,  of  tlie  will 
John  Debitott  in  1560. 
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moist  gravel  or  clay ; but  being  well  drained,  and  aided  by  other 
agricultural  improvements,  such  as  good  roads,  the  covering  an 
indifferent  soil  with  good  turf,  and  stocking  it  well  with  valuable 
cattle,  all  these  have  come  in  unison  with  the  more  elegant  branches 
of  landscape  gardening,  and  with  all  that  neatness  and  pic- 
turesque effect  from  judicious  planting  for  which  this  place  is  so 
distinguished.  To  examine  it  more  in  detail,  which  it  well  de- 
serves, we  shall  take  a ramble  over  the  house  and  grounds. 

Ascending  a winding  road  from  Severn  Stoke,  which  is  the  best 
approach,  we  see  on  the  left,  amidst  extensive  plantations,  which 
are  separated  by  that  road  from  the  body  of  the  park,  a handsome 
temple,  with  a domed  roof,  that  appears  a very  fine  object  to 
the  country  round,  and  commands  from  its  windows,  on  its  ele- 
vated site,  a most  extensive  prospect,  which  being  a circle  of 
which  it  forms  the  centre,  has  induced  the  family  to  give  it  the 
very  appropriate  name  of  the  Panorama.  To  the  right  tlie  park 
is  seen  to  great  advantage,  and  the  parish  church  peeping  from 
among  lofty  woods,  and  backed  by  distant  hills,  is  a very  striking 
object.  At  the  bottom  of  a pretty  rapid  descent  is  the  park-gate, 
with  handsome  lodges;  after  passing  which  we  see,  at  a con- 
siderable distance,  a sheet  of  water,  which,  at  a very  great  ex^ 
pense,  has  been  carried  on  for  a mile  and  a half,  though  ap- 
parently at  first  with  too  great  regularity.  This  unfortunate 
awkwardness,  however,  is  soon  got  over,  as  it  begins  to  spread 
amongst  the  swells  of  the  Park,  and  is  at  intervals  chequered 
with  trees  and  clumps.  It  must  be  recollected  too,  that  the  ex- 
pense of  its  formation  was  not  uselessly  expended,  as  this  is  the 
great  receptacle  of  the  various  drains  which  have  given  value 
to  a tract  that  would  have  been  a waste  without  them.  The 
road  now  leads  over  a very  elegant  bridge,  under  which  there  is 
not  only  a passage  for  the  water,  but  also  a perforated  grotto  that 
unites  both  sides  of  the  grounds  without  the  necessity  of  rsing 
to  cross  the  road.  To  the  right  the  water  begins  to  extend  itself 
into  a fine  lake  with  well  wooded  banks,  and  on  its  left  is  the  house, 

y 2 a large 
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a large  and  modern  mansion,  but  perhaps  rather  too  low  for  its 
extent. 

This  house  is  built  on  the  site,  and  indeed  partly  on  the  walls, 
©f  tlie  old  one,  which  was  pulled  down  in  the  early  part  of  the 
last  century,  as  well  as  the  parish  church,  which  formerly  stood 
on  what  is  now  a lawn,  its  situation  marked  by  two  trees,  scarcely 
an  hundred  yards  from  the  mansion,  and  the  receptacles  of  de- 
parted mortality  all  levelled  with  the  green  turf.  The  style  of 
architecture  of  the  house  is  very  plain,  and  bespeaks  comfort 
rather  than  magnificence ; but  its  inside  makes  up  for  any  thing* 
that  may  be  called  a deficiency  without. 

On  proceeding  through  the  range  of  apartments,  the  visitor  is 
first  led  to  the 

SALOON, 

wliich  is  lightly  and  elegantly  fitted  up,  and  contains  some  very 
valuable  marble  slabs.  The  first  picture  which  catches  the  at- 
tention is  that  of  the  Loi'd  Keeper,  whose  venerable  air  shews 
him  at  once  to  be  the  statesman  and  the  lawyer.  Sir  Tho- 
mas Coventry,  Knt.  was  bora  in  this  very  house ; at  least  on  this 
very  spot;  and  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  Knt. 
and  one  of  the  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He  was  bred  in, 
and  Treasurer  to,  the  Inner  Temple,  says  Fuller,  in  1618.  Being 
first  Attorney  General  to  James  I.  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
Lord  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  by  Charles  I.  by  whom  he  was 
also  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  Baron  Coventry  of  Alesborough,  in 
this  county.  He  enjoyed  the  dignity  of  Lord  Keeper  fifteen 
years ; or,  as  Fuller  thinks  it  more  proper  to  say,  that  dignity  en- 
joyed him.  His  patent  of  creation  states,  that  he  w^as  raised  to 
the  peerage  in  consequence  of  his  worthy  services  to  King  James 
and  Charles  I.  and  that  his  prudence,  courage,  dexterity,  integrity, 
and  industry,  were  always  manifested  towards  liis  sovereign,  and 
in  the  support  of  his  crown.  Never  Lord  Keeper  made  fewer  or- 
ders which  were  afterwards  reversed;  his  being  firmly  grounded  on 
the  consent  of  all  parti es.^^  * 

Thomas 

* Of  this  worthy  nobleman  a very  curious  character  may  be  found  in 
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Thomas  Lord  Coventry ; a good  portrait.  Duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Lady  Coventry;  two  ladies,  whose  beauty  and  virtue 
raised  them  to  high  rank,  and  to  contemplate  whose  countenances, 
now  that  they  are  in  the  silent  grave,  is  in  itself  a speaking  les- 
son. From  this  apartment  we  enter  the 
DRAWING-ROOM, 

in  which  are  two  full  lengths  of  their  present  Majesties;  a glow- 
ing landscape  from  the  pencil  of  Claude  Lorraine,  or  at  least  a 
most  happy  imitation  of  his  manner ; four  heads,  exquisite,  but  of 
which  we  could  get  no  account,  our  fair  Cicerone  having  been 
but  that  morning  promoted  to  the  office  from  the  brush  and 
duster,  as  a kind  of  locum  tenens  to  the  house-keeper;  a land- 
scape of  the  Italian  school,  composed  of  the  usual  changes  which 
have  been  so  often  rung,  on  rocks,  castles,  ruins,  and  sheep  ; this, 
however,  is  deserving  of  examination;  an  exquisite  Madona! 
a whimsical  picture  of  a cabinet  of  cm  iosities ; excellently  drawn, 
and  with  the  most  lively  colours,  which,  however,  have  nothing 
of  that  glare,  often  so  disgusting,  but  which  is  here  completely 
destroyed  by  the  effect  of  each  being  produced,  most  judiciously, 
more  by  gradation  than  by  contrast;  two  pictures  of  Cleopatra, 
the  one  in  all  the  bloom  of  health  and  good  spirits,  the  other  suf- 
fering under  despair,  and  the  bite  of  the  asp  ! an  exquisite  piece 
of  Venus  in  retirement,  attended  by  Cupid,  and  a Satyr  peep- 
ing! J another,  evidently  its  companion,  of  Venus  with  a Satyr 
hound  hy  Cupids!  In  this  room  there  is  also  a most  superb  in- 
laid cabinet,  representing  many  subjects  of  natural  history.  An- 
other apartment  next  to  this,  is  also  used  as  a 
drawing-room, 

and  is  particularly  remarkable  for  being  hung  with  the  finest  ta- 
pestry now  in  England.  It  is  the  Gobeline  manufacture ; of  crim- 
son ground,  with  coloured  figures  and  ornaments ; and  the  name 
of  Boucher  on  it  as  the  artist ! The 

Y 3 LIBRARY 

Lloyd’s  State  Worthies ; and  a handsome  eulogium  in  Clarendon’s  History  of 
the  Hebellioii,  Vol.  I.  36,  37.  also  101, 
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is  plainly,  but  appropriately,  furnished.  It  contain  some  antique 
models.  From  hence,  in  the  range  of  apartments,  we  enter  the 
principal 

HALL, 

which  is  elegantly  supported  by  pillars,  and  has  a superb  marble 
floor.  This  leads  to  an  apartment  called  the 
LONG  ROOM, 

but  which  is  a very  extensive  gallery  of  exquisite  proportion,  ex- 
tending along  one  complete  side  of  the  building.  It  is  now  ge- 
nerally used  as  the  family  morning  room,  and  commands  a fine 
view  of  the  lake  and  surrounding  grounds.  The  ground  of  the 
walls  is  a deep  but  bright  blue,  with  niches  filled  with  plaister 
casts  of  the  most  elegant  antiques.  The  rest  of  the  furniture 
and  fitting  up  is  appropriately  adapted  for  its  general  purpose. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  the  house,  the  ceilings  are  richly  stuccoed; 
the  mirrors  remarkable  for  their  size  and  brilliancy ; and  the  furni- 
ture superb. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Grounds,  but  are  first  led  through  the 
gardens  to  the  various  green  and  hot  houses ; here,  too,  we  see 
some  superb  magjiolias  flourishing  in  the  open  air,  and  also  some 
very  fine  cedars,  which  afford  a complete  shelter  from  the  bleak 
winds  of  early  spring.  The  guide  now  directs  our  path  through 
an  extensive  shrubbery,  highly  worthy  the  notice  of  the  botanist, 
and  from  thence,  across  a lawn,  to  an  eminence  on  which  stands  a 
temple,  or  rotunday  fitted  up  as  an  evening  apartment,  and  com- 
manding not  only  charming  views  of  the  home  scenery,  but  also 
of  the  distant  and  surrounding  country.  Proceeding  round  the 
back  of  the  mansion,  we  come  to  an  urn  and  pedestaly  on  which 

^'To  the  memory  of  George  William, 

Earl  of  Coventry, 

The  following  lines 
Were  inscribed 
Bv  his  successor, 

October  25th,  1809.* 


Sacred 

* Ihe  day  of  the  Ro_yal  Jubilee;  and  the  lines,  we  believe,  were  written 
by  one  of  the  younger  ladies  of  the  family. 
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Sacred  to  him,  the  genius  of  the  place 
Who  reared  tliese  shades,  and  formed  these  sweet  retreats,, 

With  ev’ry  incense  breathing  shrub  adorn’d. 

And  flow’r  of  fairest  hue ! His  cultur’d  taste 
And  native  fancy  bade  the  scene  around 
Rise  perfect;  and  the  mu.'e  whom  much  he  lov’d 
Still  joys  to  haunt  it.  Crown’d  with  length  of  days 
He  liv’d — one  wish  alone  unsated — much 
His  loyal  heart  had  cherish’d  a fond  hope 
To  hail  this  day  of  Jubilee,  and  close 
His  earthly  course  in  Britain’s  hour  of  joy,” 

From  this  spot  we  pursue  a winding  course,  partly  through  a 
park  like  scene,  until  we  reach  the  Churchy  which  stands  on  a 
most  commanding  eminence,  looking  down  not  only  on  the  grounds, 
but  also  having  a most  extensive  prospect  over  the  country.  This 
is  a modern  building,  but  in  a chaste  Gothic  style,  having  been 
erected  by  the  late  earl  when  he  pulled  down  the  old  one  near  the 
mansion ; all  the  family  monuments,  however,  together  with  the 
bodies,  &c.  have  been  removed  to  the  vault  and  chancel  of  the 
present  building.  A considerable  part  of  the  old  floor,  or  pave- 
ment, also,  has  been  removed  here,  and  is  curious  in  its  con- 
struction. There  are  four  monuments  in  the  chancel,  of  the  an- 
cestors of  the  family,  all  of  which  are  extremely  well  executed  in 
black  and  white  marble,  with  the  various  figures  recumbent,  and 
habited  in  their  official  robes.  The  family  vault  is  beneath  the 
chancel ; but  its  entrance  is  on  the  outside  of  the  church.  A 
handsome  mural  monument  has  just  been  erected,  in  the  body  of 
the  chancel,  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Earl ; it  consists  of  an  urn 
of  white  marble  in  front  of  a pyramid,  with  the  family  armorial 
hearings,  and  the  following  inscription  % 

Juxta  hunc  locum  exuvias  mortales  deponi  voluit  Georgius 
Gulielmus  Comes  de  Coventry. 

Ingenio  acutus,  solers,  versatilis;  moribus,  comis,  jucundus, 
clegans.  Anliquam  generis  nobilitatem  accurata  rerum  et  literarum 
cognitione  exindiie  illustravit. 

Regis  Patriseque  amantissimus 
Y4 


utrique 
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utrique  turn  in  aula,  turn  in  senatu,  versatus,  fideliter  atque 
animo  consuluit. 

Erga  pauperies  ita  si  benevolum  exhibuit,  ut  simul  incommodis 
eorum  plene  subveniret,  simul  ipsos  ad  industriam  et  bonus  mo- 
res strenu^  excitaret. 

Si  pietatis  erga  Deum  monumentum  expetas,  sacram  banc 
^dem  propriis  sumptibus  extructam  et  exornatam,  circumspice ! 

Obiit  die  Septembris  3tio  anno  Saliitis  recuperatae 
MDCCCIX, 

^tatis  vero  proprise,  88, 

Marmor  ponendum  curavit  filiorum  pietas/' 

This  very  appropriate  epitaph  is  rendered  more  striking,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  figure  oi ^Benevolence  weeping  over  the  pedes- 
tal, and  accompanied  by  the  pelican  and  her  young  brood,  the 
usual  symbol. 

A burying  ground  for  the  parish,  which  is  not  very  populous, 
is  added  to  the  rear  of  the  church;  and,  being  thickly  surrounded 
with  planting,  presents  a very  sombre  scene.  A path  now  lead- 
ing us  through  an  extensive  shrubbery  conducts  to  the  green- 
house, in  which  there  is  a very  large  collection  of  various  exotics, 
and  some  very  fine  myrtles  and  geraniums.  This  is  an  extensive 
building,  ornamented  with  the  statues  of  Pomona  and  Ceres  at 
each  end  of  the  facade,  and  commanding  a very  fine  view  of  the 
lake,  bridge,  &c.  This  edifice  is  also  sometimes  used  as  a sum- 
mer apartment. 

Pursuing  a winding  walk,  which  leads  under  a cliff,  we  come 
to  the  statue  of  an  ancient  druid,  placed  so  as  to  produce  a very 
good  effect,  and  soon  after  pass  an  urn  and  pedestal  with  this  in- 
scription : 

To  the  memory  of  Lancelot  Brown, 

Who  by  the  power  of  his  inimitable  genius,  formed  this  garden- 
scene  out  of  a morass. ' 

This  naturally  directs  the  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
scenery  on  the  left,  where  the  lake  winds  amongst  the  thick  fo- 
liage of  overshadowing  trees,  and  produces  an  effect  which  the 

pencil 
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pencil  may  imitate,  but  which  the  pen  cannot  describe.  Tlie  path, 
still  winding  under  the  brow  of  the  cliff,  brings  us  to  a screen  of 
rockwork,  from  thence  to  a spar  grotto,  with  an  appropriate  in- 
scription; and  shortly  after  a copious  spring  distils  from  the 
rocks,  and  is  collected  with  much  taste,  so  as  to  flow  through  an 
urn,  supported  by  a water  nymph,  reclining  on  the  bank.  We 
soon  after  pass  under  the  road  by  means  of  the  bridge  already  no- 
ticed, and  traverse  a delightful  and  picturesque  walk  that  leads 
along  the  banks  of  the  artificial  river,  but  which  is  so  well  exe- 
cuted by  Brown,  as  to  have  every  appearance  of  being  the  handy- 
work  of  nature.  A handsome  bridge  now  leads  to  one  of  the 
islands,  thickly  covered  with  trees,  through  which  we  saunter, 
until  another  bridge  brings  us  to  a point  of  view  the  most  exquisite 
of  any  in  the  grounds,  but  which  we  cannot  attempt  to  describe ; 
we  shortly  come  to  a ferry,  where  the  boat  is  worked  by  means  of 
a rope  stretched  over  the  water,  and  with  a small  purchase  at  each 
end,  to  render  oars  unnecessary.  The  tour  of  the  grounds  thus 
completed,  we  find  ourselves  at  the  bridge  which  leads  back  again 
to  the  high  road.  We  cannot  quit  this  spot,  however,  without 
quoting  a passage  from  a recent  authority,  respecting  the  praise- 
worthy exertions  of  the  late  earl.  The  most  skilful  drainer  I 
know  (says  Mr.  Darke*)  is  the  present  (now  the  late)  Earl  of 
Coventry ; his  part  of  the  county  was  a morass  not  half  a centu- 
ry back,  and  is  at  this  present  time,  (1794)  though  formerly  a 
moorish,  fetid  soil,  perfectly  dry,  sound  for  sheep  and  other  cat- 
tle. He  has  but  few  under  drains.  His  principal  drains  are  open 
formed,  and  turfed  to  the  bottom,  so  that  cattle  can  graze  without 
any  loss  of  herbage : no  water  ever  stands;  and  Croome  is  now 
noted  for  its  dryness,  as  well  as  being  well  kept ; and  although 
the  house  is  surrounded  with  1400  acres  under  his  own  inspec- 
tion, you  do  not  see  a tree,  bush,  or  thistle,  growing  upon  it  un- 
designed or  out  of  place.  It  may  very  justly  be  stiled  a pattern 
farm  to  this  kingdom,  from  its  well  formed  plantations,  and  its 
judicious  and  extensive  drains.^^  Near  this,  and  on  the  banks  of 

the 

♦ Vide  first  Agric.  Survey,  appendix,  H94. 
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the  Severn,  about  nine  miles  from  Worcester,  there  is  a pleasant 
and  rural  box,  the  property  of  this  family,  but  used  merely  as  a 
place  of  pleasure  for  fishing  parties,  or  other  aquatic  amusements. 
It  stands  on  a pleasant  site,  on  the  brow  of  a hill  embosomed  in 
the  midst  of  luxuriant  planting  ; and  from  the  river,  or  the  oppo- 
site  bank,  has  a very  picturesque  appearance, 

Severn  Stoke  has  already  been  mentioned.  It  is  a small 
village  in  the  turnpike  road  between  Tewkesbufy  and  Worcester; 
and,  standing  on  an  ascent,  has  a charming  prospect  of  the  Mal- 
vern Hills,  as  the  view  embraces  their  whole  range,  and  takes  in 
a great  extent  of  country  to  their  right ; a view  approaching  even 
to  magnificence,  with  its  outline  fading  into  the  distance  amongst 
the  hills  of  Shropshire. 

The  church  stands  in  a pleasing  situation,  a short  distance  to 
the  westward  of  the  high  road,  almost  concealed  amidst  thick  fo- 
liage. It  contains  several  monuments,  particularly  of  the  Somers 
family.  The  father  of  John  Lord  Somers,  of  Evesham,  was  born 
at  Kidderminster,  bred  an  attorney,  and  lived  some  years  at 
White  Ladies,  Worcester.  He  was  buried  here  along  with  his 
wife,  and  a monument  is  erected  to  their  memory  by  that  amiable 
peer. 

The  archdeacon  of  the  diocese,  the  Rev.  T.  Evans,  D.  D.  has 
a plain  handsome  seat  here. 

Severn  End  is  in  this  neighbourhood;  but  in  the  eastern  part 
of  Hanley  castle  parish.  It  is  a venerable  seat  of  the  family  of 
Lechmere,  settled  here  ever  since  the  Conquest:  but  the  capital 
grazing  farm,  formerly  occupied  by  the  elder  Mr.  Lechmere,  is 
now  in  the  occupation  (or  lately  so)  of  Mr.  Terret,  who  continues 
the  grazing  business  on  a very  extensive  scale.  Upon  this  estate 
are  many  fine  oak  trees ; and  the  late  Agricultural  Survey  assures 
us,  that  there  is  one  fairly  estimated  at  300  feet  of  timber,  and 
30  cwt.  of  bark.  An  elm  was  felled  here  a few  years  ago  contain- 
ing 700  feet  of  sound  timber:  it  was  ascertained  to  have  been  140 
years  old;  and,  of  course,  had  increased  five  solid  feet  on  an  an- 
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nual  average.  In  the  grounds  also  is  a Sorbus  Aucuparia,*  (or 
Service  tree)  called  the  Quicken  tree,  or  Quicken  pear,  of  a very 
large  size.  In  Nash’s  time,  about  1780,  it  was  forty-three  feet 
high,  eight  to  the  bouglis,  and  its  circumference,  at  that  height 
from  the  ground,  was  eight  feet  ten  inches.  Its  fruit  are  of  the 
size  and  shape  of  a small  pear:  if  laid  on  straw  till  they  begin  to 
decay,  they  become  soft  and  eatable.  The  wood  is  very  hard; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  tree  seldom  produces  fruit  until  sixty 
years  old;  afterwards  it  becomes  very  fruitful:  a circumstance 
which  may  account  for  its  not  having  entered  into  general  culture ; 
as  few  men  will  plant  trees  with  so  little  chance  of  eating  their 
fruit. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  here,  that  a report,  which  we  shall 
notice  in  another  place,  of  Bishop  Bonner  being  illegitimate,  has 
been  contradicted  by  the  late  Lord  Lechmere,  who,  in  some  part 
of  his  v/orks,  says,  that  his  grandfather  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  bishop,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  many  attentions 
paid  as  a kind  of  return  for  favors  shewn  to  that  prelate,  when 
in  his  boyish  days,  by  the  Lechmere  family  ; he  being  the  son  of 
parents,  honest,  but  poor,  and  born  at  a house  in  this  very  pa* 
rish,  called  Bonner’s  place. 

The  Rhydd  is  now  the  residence  of  Anthony  Lechmere,  Esq, 
and  the  lands  round  it  are  employed  by  him  in  grazing  to  a great 
extent.  This  seat,  standing  on  a rising  ground,  is  a fine  object 
from  both  sides  of  the  river;  but  as  yet  but  little  embellishment 
has  been  given  to  it,  of  which,  however,  it  is  highly  susceptible; 
particularly  with  respect  to  some  fine  woods  skirting  the  river, 
and  raising  their  verdant  heads  above  the  steep  cliffs  which  her 
form  the  Severn’s  bank. 

Hanley  Castle  belonged  to  the  Lechmeres  but  is  now  in  the 
Hornyolds  of  Blackmore  park.  Its  once  venerable  castle  stood 
near  the  Severn ; and  must  have  been  a place  of  some  importance, 
as  the  residence  of  the  Nevilles,  Dukes  of  Warwick,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Despencers.  It  is  described  as  having  been  sur- 
rounded 
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rounded  by  a deep  moat,  and  forming  an  immense  quadrangle 
■with  a lofty  keep.  It  seems,  however,  to  have  been  much  dila- 
pidated, even  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  for  Leland  says, 
Hamley  is  from  Upton  a mile  in  dextra  ripa  Sabrinse,  a mile 
above  Upton,  and  a flint  shotte  from  Severne.  It  is  an  uplandisch 
toune,  the  castelle  standith  in  a parke  at  the  west  end  of  the 
touiie.  Sir  j ohn  Savage,  and  his  father,  and  his  grauntfather  lay 
much  about  H ainley,  and  Theoksbury,  as  keepers  of  Hamley.  The 
Arles  of  Glouster  were  owmers  of  this  castelle,  and  lay  much  there. 
Mr.  Cometon  dene  defaced  it  in  his  time,being  keeper  after  Savag  e.^^ 
Its  present  state  of  demolition  is  well  depictured  by  Cottle, 
when  he  says  in  his  Malvern^^, 

Now  not  one  stone  remains  to  claim  the  sigh 
Of  passing  man,  save  when  the  hollow  winds 
Bending  the  nightshade’s  head,  or  nettle  rank 
Disclose  some  sculptur’d  fragment  green  and  damp. 

And  half  immur’d  in  earth.  But  tho’  this  pile 
Hath  fall’n  long,  yet  fancy  still  delights 
To  trace  the  busy  scenes  of  ancient  days.” 

To  enliven  this  sombre  scene  we  shall  now  relate  an  anecdote  of 
one  of  its  former  possessors,  which  Dr.  Nash  has  preserved.  He 
observes  that  the  first  Lord  Lechrnere  was  a good  lawyer,  a quick 
and  distinguished  orator,  much  courted  by  the  whig  party  in  the 
early  reigns  of  the  last  century,  but  of  a temper  violent,  proud,  and 
implacable.  This  character  may,  indeed,  be  easily  conjectured 
from  what  Sir  Robert  Walpole  said  to  him,  drawing  a parallel  be- 
tween him  and  one  of  his  coach  horses.  Lord  L.  who  was  a great 
lover  of  fine  horses,  overtaking  Sir  Robert  coming  in  his  coach 
from  Chelsea,  admired  his  cattle.  Sir  Robert  agreed  with 
him  that  tiiey  were  all  fine  horses ; but,  says  he,  there  is  one 
in  the  set  that  is  worth  all  the  rest,  if  he  would  not  be  restive,  but 
draw  in  company;  sometimes  he  is  so  violent  that  he  will  draw 
all  himself;  at  other  times  he  will  hang  back  and  do  a great  deal 
more  harm  than  good.’^  The  same  ardent  temper  prompted  him 
f once 
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once  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Commons  the  very  instant  he  had 
taken  the  usual  oaths;  upon  which  a member  spoke  to  order,  and 
observed  jocosely,  that  Mr.  Lechmere  had  no  right  to  the  privi- 
leges of  a sitting  member,  and  therefore  could  not  address  the 
chair,  not  yet  having  taken  his  seat  in  the  House. 

Dripsill,  is  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood ; long  the  coun- 
try residence  of  Sir  Charles  Trubshaw  Withers,  whose  kindness 
to  the  city  of  Worcester  induced  him  to  form  those  public  walks 
in  Sansoin  fields.  The  house  possesses  much  beauty,  and  the 
grounds  are  well  laid  out ; and  though  not  designed  for  shew,  it 
has  not  been  deficient  in  hospitality. 

Ham  Court,  now  the  elegant  seat  of  the  Martin  family,  is 
close  totlietown  of  Upton;  and  that  manor  having  fallen  to  the 
crown  by  attainder  after  the  death  of  Richard  III.  his  successor 
sold  it  to  the  family  of  Bromley,  one  of  whom  was  elevated  to 
the  high  dignity  of  Chancellor.  His  female  heiress,  after  some 
generations,  carried  it  by  marriage  to  John  Martin,  Esq.  and  that 
family,  with  a pious  and  judicious  regard  to  the  memory  of  their 
ancestors,  have  lately  built  an  elegant  mansion,  consisting  of  a 
centre  three  stories  high,  with  two  projecting  wings,  situated  on 
a rising  lawn  studded  with  plantations  in  an  elegant  style  of  im- 
provement, on  the  banks  of  the  Severn ; to  which  they  have  given 
the  ancient,  but  now  revived,  name  of  Ham  Court.  It  is  of  course 
elegantly  furnished,  and  contains  a valuable  library,  and  no  less 
valuable  collection  of  paintings,  by  the  best  masters. 

Pendoc,  which,  however,  is  in  Oswaldeslow  hundred,  would 
scarcely  have  claimed  our  attention  were  it  not  for  the  sake  of  an 
anecdote,  recorded  by  Hemingus,  a Worcestrian  monkish  writer 
already  noticed,  and  highly  illustrative  of  the  manners  of  those 
early  days  of  superstition.  He  tells  us,  that  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam  the  Conqueror,  this  village  was  given  to  the  monastery  of 
Worcester  by  its  possessor,  Norman  by  name,  together  with  his 
son,  whom  he  offered  with  the  land,  at  the  altar,  to  serve  God  per- 
petually in  monastic  discipline.  This  land,  he  adds,  had  before 

been 
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been  in  possession  of  the  monastery,  but  it  was  taken  away,  and 
afterwards  fell  to  Norman,  who  thus  restored  it. 

Staunton  is  particularly  designated  as  an  instance  of  decay 
in  this  county.  At  present  it  consists  of  only  a few  scattered 
iiouses  ; but  the  inhabitants  have  a tradition  that  it  was  once  a 
considerable  place,  and  that  it  had  several  regular  streets,  its 
principal  part  being  on  an  eminence  where  the  two  roads  cross 
each  other.  About  seventy  years  ago  there  certainly  was  in  this 
place  a very  large  stone  cross,  but  then  pulled  down.  The  place 
is  called  Gilden's  Green ; and  the  town  must  have  been  very  ex- 
tensive if  it  reached  thus  far,  for  it  is  nearly  a mile  from  the 
church.  This  much  is  certain,  that  Staunton  once  had  a charter 
for  a market  on  Wednesday,  and  a fair,  which  continued  four 
days,  annually,  at  the  feast  of  St.  James  the  apostle,  the  patron 
saint  of  the  church. 

There  is  nothing  worth  notice  in  the  church,  except  a curious 
epitaph,  which,  however,  can  now  be  no  longer  seen,  being  cq-« 
vered  with  the  reading  desk, 

Philis  Horton,  Vaulx,  and  Baynham,  she 
Whose  grave  maternal  modesty. 

Facetious  wit,  with  meekness  rare. 

And  nuptial  love  without  compare. 

Unto  her  husband  seem’d  a wonder. 

This  stone  sepulchral  keepeth  under. 

Vaulx  usher’d  her,  and  in  true  honour, 

Baynham  still  longs  to  wait  upon  her  ; 

To  this  nocturnall,  urnall  denne. 

With  her  to  sleepe,  and  wake  againe  5 
Desiring  for  to  lay  his  head. 

With  his  last  sleepe  in  her  last  bed  ; 

And  in  raemoriall  of  her  graces. 

Himself  the  epitaph  here  places.” 

Strensham,  so  often  mentioned  as  a seat  of  the  Russels,  is 
in  the  vale  of  Evesham,  but  a few  miles  only  distant  from  Upton 
to  the  south-east.  The  ancient  seat  has  been,  even  in  its  best 
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days,  a large  straggling  pile  of  confusion ; and  the  church  has 
nothing  to  boast  of,  except  its  situation  on  an  eminence,  over* 
looking  the  Avon  at  a short  bend  of  that  river,  where  it  appears 
suddenly,  and  in  a very  striking  manner.  The  Russels  flourished 
here  upwards  of  four  centuries,  and  some  monuments  to  their  me- 
mory are  still  in  existence ; but  in  these,  both  the  sculpture  and 
the  brasses  have  much  of  the  architectural  frippery  so  frequent  on 
the  sepulchral  memorials  of  the  middle  ages  of  our  history.  This 
village,  indeed,  at  present,  is  principally  famous  for  having  been 
the  birth  place  of  the  celebrated  Samuel  Butler,  the  almost 
inimitable  author  of  Hudihras.  Bis  father  was  a respectable 
farmer  of  this  parish,  and  Samuel  was  born  here  about  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  but 
was  not  matriculated  at  that  university  ; and  having  gone  through 
his  course  of  academic  studies  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
and  became  clerk  to  a Mr.  Jefferies,  an  eminent  justice  of  the 
peace.  Tired  of  this  occupation,  he  soon  after  entered  into  the 
service  of  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Kent,  but  in  what  capacity  is 
not  stated ; it  could  not,  however,  have  been  a servile  one,  as  he 
is  said  to  have  enjoyed  in  it  every  opportunity  of  improving  him- 
self, both  by  reading  and  conversation.  He  afterwards  lived  with 
Sir  Samuel  Luke,  a gentleman  of  an  ancient  family  in  Bedford- 
shire, and  a famous  commander  under  Oliver  Cromwell.  As  it 
was  during  his  residence  in  this  family  that  he  wrote  his  admira- 
ble poem  of  Hudibras^  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Im 
meant  to  ridicule  and  burlesque  the  knight ; however,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  was  no  Parliamentarian  in  principle  himself,  and  very 
soon  after  the  Restoration  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  Richard, 
Earl  of  Carbury,  Lord  President  of  Wales,  who  constituted  him 
Steward  of  Ludlow  Castle.  But  though  he  received  many  pro- 
mises, and  some  few  civilities,  from  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  Earls  of  Dorset,  Clarendon,  and  others,  who  admired  his  ge- 
nius and  courted  his  company,  yet  he  could  never  obtain  any  es- 
tablishment that  might  render  him  independent;  and  after  living 
in  obscurity  to  the  age  of  68,  he  died  iu  want,  on  the  25th  Sep- 
tember, 
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tember,  1680;  and  was  interred,  at  the  expense  of  a friend,  in 
the  church  yard  of  St.  PauPs,  Covent  Garden.  A monument 
was  afterwards  erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  Abbey,  by 
Alderman  Barber. 

Besides  his  Hudibras,  he  wrote  several  other  pieces,  and  several 
were  ascribed  to  him  which  he  never  wrote.  They  were  published 
after  his  death,  in  three  volumes.  King  Charles  II.  was,  it  is 
said,  so  pleased  with  the  merit  of  Hudibras,  that  he  committed  a 
great  part  of  it  to  memory ; yet  either  from  the  carelessness  of  his 
temper,  or  through  want  of  liberality,  he  forgot  to  show  any 
mark  of  favour  to  the  author,  except  one  present  which  he  made 
him  of  3001. 

Horace  Walpole,  in  speaking  of  this  extraordinary  genius, 
quotes  a passage  from  his  life,  in  the  original  edition  of  his  works, 
in  which  it  is  said,  that  for  his  diversion  he  practised  music  and 
painting,  and  the  biographer  adds,  I have  seen  some  pictures, 
said  to  be  of  his  drawing,  which  remained  in  the  family  of  Mr. 
Jefferies,  which  1 mention,  not  for  the  excellence  of  them,  but  to 
satisfy  the  reader  of  his  early  inclination  to  that  noble  art;  for  which 
also  he  was  afterwards  entirely  beloved  by  Mr.  Samuel  Cooper> 
one  of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  his  time.”  This,  however, 
accords  but  little  with  the  opinion  of  a later  writer,  who  says  he 
saw  some  of  the  effusions  of  his  pencil  at  Strensham,  where  they 
were  applied  to  the  only  purpose  they  were  fitted  for,  the  stopping 
up  of  windows ; from  whence,  indeed,  we  may  conclude  that  his 
paintmgs,  like  his  poem,  were  Hudibrastic. 

Overbury  lies  to  the  south-east  of  Strensham,  on  the  very 
borders  of  Gloucestershire ; yet  it  is  in  Oswaldeslow  hundred. 
Here  Mr.  Martin,  M.  P.  for  Tewksbury,  has  a seat,  surrounded 
with  some  very  fine  groves,  and  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Cots- 
would  hills.  Large  enclosures  are  now  taking  place  in  this  parish, 
which  seem  conducted  on  a very  liberal  plan,  and  as  the  trustees 
are  paying  great  attention  to  the  direction  of  the  various  roads 
both  public  and  private;  these  will  tend  very  much  to  the  general 
improvement. 
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As  this  village  has  long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  manufacture,  it 
is  most  likely  that  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  in  operative 
industry,  will  now  go  hand  in  hand.  A powerful  stream  runs 
through  the  parish,  which  has  long  been  employed  to  turn  a pa-* 
per  mill,  and  corn-mill,  and  some  business  has  been  done  in  malt- 
ing; it  is  said,  also,  that  formerly  there  was  here  an  iron  forge. 

The  mineralogist  will  find  considerable  amusement  in  this  dis- 
trict, in  a free  stone  quarry,  which  affords  great  quantities  of 
stalactites  and  encrustations ; and  here  also  there  are  some  pe- 
trifying springs.  Nash  relates  a curious  story  of  this  quarry, 
where,  he  says,  in  the  middle  of  a free-stone  block,  about  a 
yard  square,  which  the  men  were  sawing  to  make  a cornice  for 
Lord  Coventry's  house  at  Croome,  these  workmen  found  a toad 
of  a very  large  size.  These  men,  whose  names  he  gives,  and 
states  to  be  men  of  honest  veracity,  declared  to  him,  that  the 
nest  in  which  it  lay  was  hard  and  polished,  like  the  inside  of  an 
oyster  shell;  the  animal  lived  for  seven  or  eight  hours,  and  might, 
perhaps,  have  lived  much  longer,  if  the  boys,  assisting  at  the 
quarry,  had  not  killed  it.  The  stone  was  cut  twenty  feet  under 
ground,  and  the  toad  was  found  near  the  middle  of  it,  not  less 
than  twenty-six  inches  from  the  nearest  external  surface  of  the 
stone.* 

Bushley  also  is  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  Pershore  hun- 
dred ; but  is  only  remarkable  for  an  elegant  epitaph  in  the  churcli, 
from  the  pen  of  the  celebrated  Burke,  displaying  the  virtues  of 
his  friend,  William  Dowdeswell,  Esq.  the  late  owner  of  the  es- 
tate, and  who  sat  in  many  Parliaments,  as  representative  for  this 
county,  where,  as  it  has  been  well  said,  his  patriotic  services 
will  long  live  in  the  mejuory  of  posterity. 

“ To  the  memory  of  William  Dowdeswell,  representative  in 
Parliament  for  the  county  of  Worcester,  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  the  years  1765  and  66,  and  a member  of  the  King's 
privy  council;  a senator  for  twenty  years,  a minister  for  one,  a 

VoL.  XV.  Z virtuous 

* Plott,  in  his  Staffordshire,  relates  a similar  story  ; and  Dr.  Richardson 
mentions  such  a thing  also  in  a letter  in  the  Lnldii  Schnvgraphica. 
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virtuous  citizen  for  his  whole  life.  A man  of  unshaken  con- 
stancy, inflexible  integrity,  unreniitted  industry.  His  mind  was 
generous,  open,  sincere.  His  manners  plain,  simple,  and  noble ; 
rejecting  all  sorts  of  duplicity  and  disguise  as  useless  to  his  de- 
signs, and  odious  to  his  nature.  His  understanding  was  compre- 
hensive, steady,  vigorous,  made  for  the  practical  business  of  the 


In  debate  he  Avas  clear,  natural,  and  convincing.  His  know- 
ledge in  all  things  which  concerned  his  duty,  profound.  He  un- 
derstood, beyond  any  man  of  his  time,  the  revenues  of  his 


He  was  perfect  master  of  the  law  of  Parliament,  and  attached 
to  its  privileges,  until  they  were  set  up  against  the  rights  of  the 
people.  All  the  proceedings  which  have  weakened  government, 
endangered  freedom,  and  distracted  the  British  empire,  were  by 
him  strenuously  opposed : and  his  last  efforts,  under  Avhich  his 
health  sunk,  was  to  preserve  his  country  from  a civil  w'ar,  which, 
being  unable  to  prevent,  he  had  not  the  mortification  to  see. 

He  was  not  more  resjiectable  on  the  public  scene,  than  amiable 
in  private  life.  Immersed  in  the  greatest  affairs,  be  never  lost 
the  ancient,  native,  genuine,  English  character  of  a country  gen- 
tleman, disdaining  and  neglecting  no  office  in  life. 

He  was  an  useful  municipal  magistrate,  with  great  care  and 
clear  judgment  administering  justice,  maintaining  the  police,  re- 
lieving the  distresses,  and  regulating  the  manners,  of  the  people 
in  his  neighbourhood. 

An  husband  and  father,  tlie  kindest,  gentlest,  most  indulgent. 
He  was  every  thing  to  his  family,  except  what  be  gave  up  to  his 
country. 

. His  widow,  who  labours  with  life  in  order  to  form  the  minds  of 
his  eleven  children  to  the  resemblance  of  their  father,  erects  this 
monument.^’ 

The  author  and  the  object  of  this  monumental  praise  are  now 
both  mingled  Avith  the  dust;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  to  which 
of  them  it  does  the  most  honour. 


country;  Avliich  he  preferred  to  every  thing  except  its  liberties. 
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Pershore, 

Once  famed  for  its  abbey,  and  extensive  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, is  now  not  less  so  for  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  and 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  which  render  it  extremely  agreeable  in 
summer ; but  it  was  so  incommodious  in  winter,  before  the  present 
excellent  turnpike  roads  brought  the  great  thoroughfare  to  the 
metropolis  through  the  town,  as  to  give  rise  to  a proverbial  quiz 
upon  the  disposition  of  its  inhabitants  at  the  t,vo  opposite  seasons. 
If  met  in  the  summer,  and  the  place  of  their  residence  was  asked, 
the  answer  was  pert,  Pershore,  G — d — n you’^ ; but  if  in  win- 
ter, the  disheartened  clod-pole  could  only  articulate,  Pershore, 
God  help  me  The  story,  however,  has  been  told  of  other 
places,  and  perhaps  with  equal  truth  and  justice. 

The  town  stands  on  the  Northern  bank  of  the  Avon,  from 
which,  joined  to  the  modern  line  of  road,  it  derives  its  principal 
advantages  ; so  that  of  late  years  it  has  increased  considerably  in 
size  and  population. 

Its  name  has  been  said  to  be  derived  from  the  great  number  of 
pear  trees  in  its  vicinity  ; which  is  not  improbable,  though  at  the 
present  day  there  are  many  parts  of  Worcestershire  more  famous 
for  them.  If  the  origin  of  its  name  is  doubtful,  the  origin  of  its 
existence  is  not  so  by  any  means ; for  that  has  been  very  well  ex- 
plained by  Nash,  when  he  observes,  that  a great  abbey  generally 
occasioned  a town  to  be  built  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  latter  often 
decayed  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  former ; thus  Pershore, 
though  it  retained  its  privileges  of  fairs,  markets,  &c.  yet  went 
very  much  to  ruin,  and  was  in  great  poverty  till  about  the  middle 
of  the  last  century:  since  which  time,  the  beauty  of  its  situation, 
the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  convenience  of  the  river  Avon,  and 
the  goodness  of  its  roads,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  have  occa- 
sioned the  accession  of  many  strangers,  and  it  is  now  an 
handsome,  well  built,  and  well  paved,  town.  To  this  we  must  add, 
that  its  principal  street  cannot  be  excelled,  and  is  but  seldom 
equalled  by  other  country  towns,  either  in  its  breadth  or  regu- 
larity ; it  contains  also  many  very  respectable,  and  some  hand- 
some, houses, 
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Tanner  tells  us,  that  its  monastery  was  founded  by  Oswald, 
one  of  the  nephews  of  Ethelbert,  king  of  Mercia,  in  689  ; though 
Leland*^'  asserts  that  Egelward,  Duke  of  Dorset,  in  Ike  reign  of 
Edgar,  was  its  first  founder.  It  consisted  at  first,  according  to 
Tanner,  of  secular  clerks,  then  monks,  then  seculars  again,  or 
nuns>  who  were  dismissed  by  king  Edgar  and  Bishop  Oswald, 
in  984,  from  which  time  it  became  an  abbey  of  Benedictine 
monks,  dedicated  at  first  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  the  apostles, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  but  afterwards  to  St.  Edburga.  In  a MS. 
of  Oshcrt,  preserved  by  Leland,  we  are  told  that  Alward,  the 
restorer  of  the  monastery,  requested  part  of  the  relics  of  Saint 
Edburga  from  Algiva,  abbess  of  Winchester.  To  this  modest 
request,  as  he  did  not  ask  for  the  whole  of  the  lady,  the  abbess 
consented  ; and,  though  doubtless  one  of  her  nuns  in  an  entire 
state  would  have  been  to  some  a more  valuable  present,  the  pious 
Restorer  was  content  with  the  back  part  of  the  skull,  with  some 
ribs,  and  smaller  bones ! In  this  transaction,  however,  though 
even  respecting  a dead  saint,  there  was  something  behind  the 
curtain,  and  scandal  was  busy  ; for  Osbert  says,  that  he  sent  the 
pious  privately  one  hundred  pounds  sterling  money,  a sum 

much  greater  tlian  any  body  will  pay  now  a days  for  dry  bones; 
though,  indeed,  some  of  our  modern  abbesses  may  have  got  as 
much  by  the  sale  of  flesh  and  blood. 

Previous  to  this,  sonm  miracles  of  another  nature  had  taken 
place : for  Duke  Deifere  having  usurped  the  possessions  of  this 

monas- 

* Tanner’s  Not.  Mon.  616.  Leland.  Vol.  I.  51.  In  the  Cottonian  Collec- 
tion at  the  British  Museunh  there  are  several  MSS.  relating  to  this  monas- 
tery ; among  which 

AUG.  II.  6.  King  Edgar’s  Charter  of  Foundation  in  972  ; and  a Letter 
from  Godfrey",  Archdeacon  of  Worcester,  to  Pope  Amistasius  IV.  certifying 
its  authenticity.  The  latter  is  not  in  Dugdale’s  Monasticon. 

NERO,  C III.  185.  Definitive  Sentence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, for  tlie  Abbot  and  Monks  of  Pershcre,  against  Matthew  de  Cigon, 
Clerk,  on  account  of  violences  and  oppressions  suffered  by  them. 

VIT.  E.  XVII.  249.  A curious  Letter  to  the  Abbot  of  the  monastery 
respecting  the  visitation,  &c. 
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monastery,  he  died  eaten  up  by  vermin ; a disease,  by  the  bye, 
which  we  should  have  thought  more  likely  to  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
monks  themselves,  and  from  which  certainly  notliing  but  a rnira- 
t^le  could  have  saved  them,  in  those  days  of  filthy  slothfulness. 
This  punishment,  however,  or  the  report  of  it,  had  such  an  effect 
upon  Oddo,  another  Mercian  duke,  tiiat  he  not  only  restored  the 
lands,  but  even  made  a vow  of  celibacy,  that  no  son  of  liis  should 
ever  be  guilty  of  such  sacrilege  ! 

Belonging  to  this  abbey,  was  a large  and  elegant  church,  much 
of  which  still  remains,  though  diminished  in  its  size,  and  divested 
of  much  of  its  original  splendour ; and  this  is  known  by  the  nam« 
of  Holy  Cross,  having  formerly  been  250  feet  in  length,  and 
120  broad.  Almost  contiguous  to  it  is  the  church  of  All  Saints, 
which  belongs  to  the  town,  and  is  kept  in  very  neat  order,  with 
a good  ring  of  six  bells  in  its  small  square  tower.  Of  tlie  Abbey 
itself,  the  site  of  which  occupied  two  acres,  there  are  but  few 
vestiges  ; and  even  of  the  ancient  building  in  the  Holy  Cross, 
there  is  nothing  more  than  the  tower,  (wliose  summit  has  unfor- 
tunately been  modernized  in  the  repair,)  the  southern  part  of  the 
cross,  and  one  of  the  chapels. 

The  church  and  convent,  being  originally  built  with  wood,  were, 
several  times  destroyed  by  fire.  Once  on  St,  Urban’s  day,  in  the 
year  1223 ; and  again  in  1287,  when  an  accidental  fire  broke  out, 
and  not  only  reduced  the  abbey  to  ashes,  but  also  consumed  tlie 
greatest  part  of  the  town. 

In  ancient  times,  the  principal  approach  to  the  abbey  was  down 
the  Lice-strcet^  which  took  its  name  from  the  corpses  for  inter- 
ment being  carried  along  tliat  street,  that  being  the  Saxon  term. 
A small  part  of  the  gateway,  or  entrance  on  the  north  side,  still  is 
in  existence;  and  near  it  was  the  chapel  of  St.  Edburga,  the  pa- 
troness, eighth  daughter  of  King  Edward  the  Elder,  about  the 
year  900. 

As  saints  are  scarce  articles  in  those  modem  days,  we  shall 
recount  a few  particulars  of  this  Lady,  by  which  her  fair  coun- 
tryw^omen  may  judge  of  themselves  or  friends,  should  any  such 

Z 3 synsptoms 
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symptoms  happen  to  occur  with  respect  to  them.  From  her  in- 
fancy, we  are  told,  she  was  inclined  to  good  books,  and  good 
works,  and  that  too  in  an  age  when  novels,  chain-stitch,  and  che- 
mical lectures,  were  unheard  of.  Her  father,  one  day,  to  try  her 
disposition,  placed  before  her,  on  one  hand  fine  clothes  and  rich 
jewels,  and  on  the  other  a New  Testament,  and  several  godly 
books,  desiring  her  to  make  a choice  of  which  she  liked  best. 
The  pious  princess  immediately  spurned  the  gay  finery,  and  took 
up  the  books ; her  father  embraced  her,  and  soon  after  placed  her 
in  a nunnery  at  Winchester,  where  she  died,  and  was  buried,  and 
her  bones  afterwards  sold  by  retail  by  the  succeeding  pious  ab- 
besses. 

The  church  of  Holy  Cross,  in  its  present  state,  was  repaired 
in  1774;  and  the  curious  black  letter  inscription  of  Abbot  New- 
ton preserved,  though  unfortunately  disfigured  in  some  degree. 
Graves,  the  antiquary,  describes  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century,  as  carved  upon  some  old  wood  work,  which  was  applied 
to  the  humble  purpose  of  patching  up  a partition  between  the 
chancel  and  an  ancient  chapel,  then  occupied  as  a dwelling,  but 
now  turned  into  a school-house.  This  was  the  abbot  who  huilt 
the  south-cross  aisle ; and  the  name  is  given  in  a rebus  v/ith  a 
tun,  &c. 

We  have  heard  of  no  late  discoveries  respecting  the  antiquities 
of  this  place,  except  that,  in  the  year  1779,  there  was  found  in 
a mass  of  gravel,  in  digging  in  a cellar  near  the  middle  of  the 
town,  a curious  ornament,  supposed  to  be  the  head  of  an  abbots' 
or  prior's  staff ; it  was  of  brass,  covered  with  fillagree  ornaments, 
and  having  a Saxon  inscription,  which,  however,  was  illegible. 

Pershore  formerly  sent  members  to  Parliament ; and  that  as  late 
as  the  23d  Edward  I.  : but  has  returned  none  since  that  period. 

The  Market  is  on  Tuesday  ; and  it  has  three  Fairs  for  cattle 
and  horses;  these  are  on  Easter  Tuesday ; 26th  of  June;  Tues- 
day before  All  Saints.  By  the  returns  of  1801,  its  houses 
amounted  to  300  ; and  its  population  to  about  1500;  great  part 
of  whom  are  employed  in  the  stocking  manufactory. 
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In  the  vicinity  of  this  town,  the  Avon  becomes  a fine  river ; 
and  the  general  landscape,  as  we  approach  Bredon  Hill,  combines 
likewise  a highly  improved  state  of  cultivation.  This  view  is  ren- 
dered still  more  pleasing,  (as  Mr.  Ireland  observes,)*  by  an  ex- 
tensive woody  scenery  that  presents  itself  on  a rising  bank  of  the 
river ; and,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  there  are  few  spots 
in  this  county  where  the  tourist  of  taste  will  be  more  delighted 
with  the  home  viev/s. 

To  see  the  surrounding  landscape,  however,  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  the  stranger  should  walk  to  Aylesborongh,  which  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  parish,  and  stands  upon  a hill  about  a 
a mile  north  of  the  town.  From  this  spot,  he  may  direct  his 
view  to  the  southward  over  the  vale  of  Evesham  into  Gloucester- 
shire ; to  the  north,  indeed,  his  prospect  is  confined,  but  pleasingly 
so,  by  a range  of  woodlands,  the  principal  of  which  is  near  to 
Wadbo^'ough,  and  is  called  now  Nash's  Plantation,'’  but  for- 
merly Abbot’s  Wood.  This  valuable  tract  oonsists  of  220  acres, 
covered  with  about  30,000  good  timber  trees,  disposed  in  regular 
rides  and  walks,  and  which  were  tlje  property  of  the  late  vene- 
rable Dr.  Nash,  the  historian  of  this  county. 

Here  particularly,  as  well  as  in  the  circumjacent  vicinity  of 
Pershore,  the  botanical  tourist  will  find  great  amusement  among 
the  indigenous  produce  of  the  soil,  a few  of  which  we  shall  enu- 
merate. 

Spurge  laurel.  Daphne  Laureola.  Fregueiit  in  woods  and 
hedges.  It  is  a handsome  evergreen  shrub  ; but  ought,  if  possi- 
ble,  to  be  rooted  out,  as  its  leaves  and  berries  act  both  as  an 
emetic  and  cathartic,  and  that  in  a manner  both  violent  and  dan- 
gerous. 

Frog  orchis.  Satyrion  viride,  which,  with  the  bee  orchis, 
or  ophrys  insalut'ifera,  a most  curious  flower,  is  to  be  found  in 
the  meadows  and  pastures. 

Swine's  succory.  Hyosiris  minima.  This  is  found  in  places 
2, 4 otherwise 


* Ireland's  Scenery  of  the  Avon. 
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otherwise  the  most  barren  and  gravelly,  which  it  covers  with  a 
thick  verdure. 

Crimson  grass  vetch.  Lathyrus  nissolia  ; and  narrow-leaved 
vetch,  or  pease  everlasting,  Lathyrus  sylvestris  ; are  found  fre- 
quently on  sunny  banks,  but  by  the  side  of  woods. 

Meadow  cranesbill.  Geranium  pratense.  This  is  frequent  in 
moist  meadows,  and  amongst  bushes  in  rough  grounds ; and  bear- 
ing a large  blue  flower,  might,  if  cultivated  in  gardens,  become 
very  ornamental. 

Deptford  pink.  Dianthus  armorica.  In  clayey  soils,  gene- 
rally upon  banks  under  hedges. 

Greeri  leaved  hound’s  tongue.  Gynoglossum  officinale.  This 
has  leaves  of  a fine  vivid  green  ; and  it  is  not  hoary  or  fetid  like 
the  common  species  of  the  plant. 

Spiked  brome  grass.  Bromus  pinnatus  ; may  he  found  abun- 
dantly in  every  rough  pasture,  and  particularly  in  clayey  soils. 

Stinking  iris,  or  Gladwyn.  Iris  feetidissima ; is  very  common 
and  plentiful ; and  may  always  be  found  not  only  in  woods  and 
thickets,  but  also  by  the  way  sides. 

WicTON,  near  Wych,  is  merely  mentioned  here  as  being  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pershore.  Tanner  tells  us,  that  about  the 
latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  cr  the  beginning  of  King  Ste«r 
phen,  Peter  de  Corbizon,  alias  Studley,  founded  a priory  of  ca- 
nons of  the  order  of  St.  Augustine,  in  the  church  of  St.  Peter  in 
this  parish.  It  was  afterwards,  however,  removed  to  Studley,  in 
Warwickshire;  and  we  believe  that  no  traces  of  any  ecclesiastical 
buildings  now  remain,  with  the  exception  of  the  parish  church. 

Combe  ETON  lies  to  the  southward  of  Pershore,  towards  the 
Bredon  hills ; and  we  cannot  describe  it  better  than  in  the  words 
of  a recent  picturesque  writer,  who  says,  that  from  hence  the 
Malvern  hills,  in  a grey  sombre  tint,  form  a pleasing  back  ground 
to  a rich  thicket  of  oaks  that  border  the  southern  bank  of  the 
Avon  near  to  it.  This  scenery  receives  no  small  pictorial  aid 
from  the  adjoining  lock  and  mill  that  take  their  name  from  the 
village  of  Naffiord,  which  is  bounded  by  Echivgton,  where  a 

hand- 
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liandsome  bridge  of  six  irregular  arches  is  thrown  across  the  river. 
This  bridge  is  built  of  the  reddish  stone,  so  general  in  this  part 
of  the  county,  and  is  on  the  road  from  Pershore  to  Tewkesbury. 

Bredon  village  stands  a short  distance  from  Eckington,  on 
the  very  verge  of  the  county.  It  is  a neat  thriving  place,  and 
from  being  in  the  vicinity  of  Tewkesbury,  a place  long  celebrated 
for  its  stocking  manufactory,  it  partakes  of  the  benefits  of  its 
situation ; and  there  are  of  course  many  frames  employed  here, 
and  in  the  surrounding  hamlets.  Its  name  is  derived  from  its 
site,  at  the  foot  or  end  of  a hill ; Braidd  signifying  extre- 
mity,” and  dmiy  2l  hill.”  It  has  a neat,  but  antique  church, 
whose  porch  and  west  end  are  evidently  of  Saxon  architecture; 
and  the  rectory-house,  an  ancient  mansion,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  an  eminence  on  the  bank  of  the  Avon ; and  has  been  thought 
deserving  of  a plate  in  Nash’s  Survey.  The  church  is  dedicated 
to  St.  Peter ; and  has  many  monuments,  particularly  that  of  the 
famous  Bishop  Prideaux,  already  mentioned.  Here  also  was  a 
monastery,  of  which  Leland  says,  that  Eanwolfus,  king  of  Mer- 
cia, was  the  first  founder ; and  Ofia,  his  nephew,  and  also  king, 
a benefactor  to  it ; but  Tanner  asserts,  that  Ethelbald,  king  of 
Mercia,  before  the  year  716  gave  this  town  to  his  kinsman  Ea- 
Bulph,  (who  was  grandfather  to  king  Offa,)  wnth  intent  that  he 
should  found  a monastery  here.  It  existed  under  an  abbot  of  its 
own  until  after  the  year  841  ; but  before  the  Conquest  it  became 
part  of  the  possessions  of  the  bishopric  of  Worcester.* 

In  this  parish  are  the  ruins  of  a chapel  called  MLtton  ; and  on 
that  part  of  the  hills  above  it,  there  are  remains  of  an  ancient 
camp,  or  double  entrenchment,  whose  origin  is  uncertain. 

JVolias  Hall  niust  not  be  omitted  here,  particularly  as  it  pre- 
sents a good  picture  of  ancient  domestic  arrangements.  It  stands 
on  the  north-side  of  Bredon-hiil,  at  about  one-third  of  the  ascent 

from 

Those  wfio  wish  to  enquire  more  minuie!}’^  into  this  subject,  luay  consult 
Heming  ex  Domesday,  p,  30^,  &c. ; and  in  the  Cottonian  Col!.  !NEllO. 
E.  I.  3U7.  where  are  the  charters  granted  by  Bcrnulph,  Offa,  Kcnrcd,  and 
other  Mercian  kings. 
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from  the  vale  of  Evesham ; and  the  whole  estate,  with  that  part 
of  Bredon-hill  in  which  it  is  situated,  is  called  WooUcr^s-hill,  a 
corruption  of  Wohes~hill,  in  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Nash,  a:  name 
given  to  it  from  tlie  great  number  of  wolves  which,  about  the  time 
of  the  Conquest,  and  for  some  years  afterwards,  infested  this 
part  of  the  county,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  by  King 
Edgar  to  destroy  them.  It  is  at  present  the  seat  of  Charles 
Hanford,  Esq.  the  first  of  whose  ancestors  in  possession  of  it  was 
a son  of  Sir  John  Hanford,  who  purchased  it  from  the  great  Lord 
Burleigh  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth : since  which  period  it  has 
come  in  an  unbroken  line  of  descent  to  the  present  possessor. 

The  porch  bears  the  family  motto  cut  in  stone,  ‘‘  memorare 
novissima/*  with  the  date  1611,  answering  to  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  James  I. ; but  the  greater  part  of  the  building  seems 
of  a much  older  date  than  the  porch  and  that  part  immediately 
over  it.  It  is  built  of  an  excellent  hard  stone,  darker  in  colour, 
and  closer  in  grain,  than  that  of  Portland  ; but  of  which  it  is  cu- 
rious to  observe,  that  none  is  now  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
This  is,  indeed,  a just  subject  of  regret ; for  time  has  had  no  other 
effect  upon  it  than  just  to  give  a more  venerable  appearance ; 
whilst  the  protuberances  and  edges  of  the  stone  are  as  sharp  as 
when  first  cut. 

The  great  hall,  which  has  a screen  and  music  gallerj'^  over  it 
like  that  of  the  Temple,  is  lighted  by  two  large  windows  on  the 
right  of  the  porch ; and  from  its  dimensions  a tolerable  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  size  of  the  house,  being  in  length  thirty-four, 
in  width  twenty-two,  and  in  height  eighteen  feet;  and  presenting 
a most  noble  appearance  throughout. 

Among  the  pictures  in  this  mansion  are  a portrait  of  Sir  George 
Wynter,  by  Vaiidyck ; another  of  Lady  Wynter,  by  Lely ; toge- 
ther with  a portrait  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  the  consort  of 
the  unhappy  Charles,  by  Vandyck  : all  of  which  are  said  to  be 
undoubted  originals. 

The  chapel  is  up  stairs,  and  receives  its  light  from  some  small 
windows  in  the  attic  story.  It  is  an  elegant  well  proportioned 
room,  with  a Gothic  arched  roof,  an  altar,  and  a sacristy. 
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All  the  offices  and  outbuildings  of  this  ancient  mansion  are 
convenient,  and  suitable  to  its  appearance ; and  the  whole  form 
a most  venerable  groupe.  In  the  kitchen  there  is  the  singular 
convenience  of  having  the  spit  turned  by  a small  stream  of  water, 
w^hich  rises  under  the  brow  of  a hill  close  to  the  house. 

From  this  house  and  grounds  the  vale  of  Evesham  is  seen  to 
peculiar  advantage ; and  the  view  extends  from  Strenshara,  round 
by  Upton,  and  including  the  abbey  and  town  of  Pershore,  with 
all  the  animation  of  the  commercial  intercourse  on  the  Avon; 
trees,  verdant  meadows,  and  cheerful  villas,  interspersed  wdth  the 
white  sails  of  the  river  craft,  and  the  spires  of  sequestered  vil- 
lages. “ On  ascending  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  above  the  house, 
the  view  is  yet  more  majestic,  though  perhaps  less  sweet  and  en- 
chanting. From  a small  knoll  on  the  top,  the  whole  horizon  is 
taken  in  ; and  hence  the  visitor,  who  has  a taste  for  the  charms 
of  nature,  may  enjoy  a prospect  which  is  not  often  equalled. 
Towards  the  east,  Broadway-hill,  with  its  strait  footpath  four 
times  crossing  the  winding  carriage  way  down  into  the  vale  ; 
Lord  Coventry’s  tower,  and  the  woods  beneath  it ; then  turning 
with  the  sun,  the  Gloucestershire  hills,  wnth  the  town  of  Chel- 
tenham, snugly  and  warmly  em.hayed  by  its  neighbonring  hills; 
next  Gloucester  cathedral ; 'Fewkesbury,  with  the  junction  of  the 
Severn  and  Avon  on  its  race-ground ; May-hill,  the  Black  moun- 
tain in  South  Wales;  then  the  Malvern  hills  a little  foreshort- 
ened, the  abbey  of  Great  Malvern,  the  Shropshire  hills;  then 
Worcester,  Cracombe-hill,  and  Evesham,  (with  its  finely  pre- 
served tower  and  beautiful  church  in  ruins,)  finish  the  circle.”* 
The  writer  of  the  preceding  quotation,  who  seems  to  have  made 
a very  elaborate  research  into  the  antiquities  of  this  spot,  furtlier 
observes,  that  tliere  are  many  curiosities  near  the  house ; and  that 
it  is  indeed  all  classic  ground.  The  first  object,  in  ascending 
from  the  mansion,  is  the  foundation  of  a chapel,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Catharine  of  the  Rock,  and  said  to  have  been  founded 

by 

• For  this  very  accurate  description,  we  are  indebted  to  a letter  from  Mr. 
James  Pugh,  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  18il. 
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by  Richard  Muchgros,  whose  family  resided  at  Wollas  Hall  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  same  writer  then  observes,  that  the 
camp  (already  noticed,)  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  with  a double 
trench  enclosing  about  twenty  acres  of  ground,  and  which  Dr, 
Nash  supposed  to  be  British,  is  now  generally  believed  to  be 
Roman  ; an  idea  that  is  strengthened  by  its  shape,  the  entrance 
from  the  east,  and  the  number  of  Roman  coins  and  utensils  which 
are  constantly  turning  up.  He  then  notices  the  Prospect-house, 
built  of  stone,  which  from  the  vale  appears  like  a pillar,  but  has 
two  rooms  one  above  the  other,  each  capable  of  holding  twenty 
persons.  Near  this  Prospect-house,  is  Bramsbury  Stone,''  an 
immense  mass  of  rock,  but  of  which  there  is  no  traditionary  ac* 
count ; and,  which  is  most  likely,  merely  a natural  production, 
without  any  reference  to  ancient  events. 

Several  changes  have  taken  place  on  the  surface  of  Bredon- 
hill,  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  a hillock,  on  the  side  of  the  hillj,  containing 
about  an  acre,  with  its  trees  and  cattle,  slipped  nearly  an  hundred 
yards  down ; and  at  the  commencement  of  tlie  present  century, 
without  any  previous  warning,  a chasm  opened  on  the  hill  in  the 
solid  rock,  about  200  yards  long,  of  the  breadth  of  fifteen  feet, 
but  of  very  unequal  depth ; and  in  this  state  the  whole  at  present 
remains. 

Bredon  Hill  is  an  immense  mountainous  mass,  dividing  the 
vale  of  Evesham  from  the  Cotswold  district ; and  the  approach 
to  it,  on  the  side  of  Pershore,  is  extremely  pleasing,  as  it  is 
interspersed  with  farms,  villas,  and  plantations,  almost  to  its 
very  summit,  from  whence  there  is  a most  extensive  prospect  of 
the  three  vales  of  Evesham,  Cotswold,  and  Severn.  Many  of 
the  inclosures,  however,  are  stone  walls,  with  good  pasture  on  its 
declivities,  and  those  well  stocked  with  the  large  Cotswold  sheep. 
The  perpendicular  height  rises  to  eight  or  900  feet ; yet  the 
woodlands  are  not  confined  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  but  spring 
up  its  sides  in  many  places  in  a most  picturesque  mariner.  On 
the  smimit  of  it  is  a large  tower,  enjoying  that  extended  view 
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already  mentioned,  witit  the  three  vales  spread  like  a map  helow; 
whilst  Malvern,  Abberley,  and  Whitley  hills  recede  into  the 
purple  distance.  Here  is  much  amusement  for  the  botanist;  and 
we  shall  take  leave  to  enumerate  some  of  the  varieties. 

Mushrooms,  in  large  tufts,  some  of  which  are  from  eight  to  ten 
inches  in  diameter,  are  often  found  here. 

Hemlock  water  dropwort.  Oenanthe  croceta.  This  flowers 
in  July,  and  is  frequent  not  only  by  the  sides  of  rivulets,  but  also 
in  the  ditches  round  the  foot  of  Bredon.  From  its  striking  re- 
semblance to  celery,  and  being  at  the  same  time  highly  delete- 
rious, it  has  sometimes  given  rise  to  fatal  mistakes. 

Land  dropwort,  Spirea  filipendula,  is  also  found  here. 

Striated  wood  vetch,  Vida  sylvatica^  is  found  in  thickets  on 
the  northern  side. 

Tufted  horse-shoe  vetch,  Hippocrepis  cremosa,  is  more  fre- 
quently found  on  the  southern  declivity. 

Purple  astragal,  or  mountain  milk  vetch.  Astragalus  arena- 
rius,  is  not  unfrequent. 

Lesser  field  scabious,  Seahiosa  columbaria. 

Female  pimpernel,  Anagallis  arvensis. 

Common  water  dropwort,  Oenanthe  pimpmelloides^  a species, 
witli  burnet  saxifrage  leaves,  is  not  unfrequent  by  the  sides  of 
rills,  &c. 

Grass  of  Parnassus,  Parnassia  palustris,  may  be  found  on 
the  southern  limits,  in  boggy  meadows. 

Herb  Paris,  herb  true  love,  or  one  berry,  Paris  quadrifolia, 
may  be  traced  in  the  woods  and  thickets  on  each  side  of  the  hill. 

Mountain  St.  John's  wort,  Hypericum  montanum,  is  to  be 
found  upon  banks  under  hedges,  and  by  w ood  sides. 

Woolly  headed  thistle,  Carduus  eriophorus,  is  the  most  ele- 
gant specimen  of  this  whole  genus,  and  is  not  unfrequent. 

Elecampane,  Inula  Helenium,  is  perhaps  the  most  useful  of 
any  we  have  yet  named,  as  its  root  has  long  been  considered 
beneficial  in  disorders  of  the  lungs.  It  is  here  found  in  great 
abundance  on  the  various  declivities  of  the  hill, 
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Naunton  Beauchamp,  about  five  miles  north  of  Pershore,  is 
merely  remarkable  for  a church  dedicated  to  St.  Bartholomew, 
and  evidently  built  by  Urso  d’Abtot,  the  first  Norman  Earl  of 
Worcester;  as  there  is  carved  in  stone,  on  every  corner  of  the 
tuiretted  steeple,  which  seems  coeval  with  the  church,  a Bear, 
the  symbol  of  that  nobleman  ; of  whom  Dr.  Nash  relates,  that  he 
was  considered  so  great  a tyrant,  that  if  any  one  in  those  early 
days  misbehaved,  it  wms  the  common  saying  tradatur  Urso,^^ 
give  him  to  the  hear  ; as  the  French  women  frightened  their 
squalling-  dnldren  with  Malhrook,  or  Marlborough  ! 

Abberton  lies  about  one  mile  north-east  from  the  last  village, 
and  is  solely  noticeable  in  tliis  place,  on  account  of  its  medicinal 
wells,  which  yield  a bitter  and  cathartic  water,  that  has  been 
affirmed  to  be  little,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  Epsom.  These,  how- 
ever, can  never  rise  in  repute  beyond  their  mere  village  neigh- 
bourhood, unless  that  our  fashionable  folks  should  drink  Chelten- 
Jiam  dry. 

Rouse  Lench,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  has  in  the  church 
several  curious  raouimients,  particularly  one  for  Elizabeth  Lady 
Rous,  wliich  records  what  some  wricked  wits  might  have  thouglit 
needless ; for  it  states  that  she  met  with  a stroke  of  the  palsy, 
nevertheless  there  was  vigour  enough  left  in  her  tongue,^^ 
which,  howmver,  this  truly  pious  lady  only  applied  to  the  wor- 
ship of  her  Creator;  in  her  hand  to  administer  to  the  wants  of 
the  poor;  and  in  her  heart  to  share  in  the  sorrows  of  the  afflicted.’' 
That  such  a character  must  have  been  highly  useful  not  only  as 
an  instrument,  but  as  an  example,  is  evident;  accordingly  we 
find  the  epitaph  to  close  with  the  following  quaint  observation. 

“ Mary  Lady  Hacket,  sister  to  the  deceased,  caused  this  mirror 
to  be  placed  here,  that  by  it  many  may  have  the  benefit  to 
dress  themselves  in  suitable  attires  of  piety  and  virtue." 

Alas  1 good  lady ! she  little  knew  that,  in  succeeding  genera- 
tions, she  and  her  pious  sister  would  only  be  copied  in  the  article 
of  being  strait  laced,  though  too  often  without  its  concomitaut 
purity ! 
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Inkberrow  Parish,  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  county,  is  ex- 
tensive. It  contains  Knighton  Park,  the  property  of  tiie  Earl  of 
Abergavenny  ; and.  here  also  are  the  mins  of  the  abbey  of  Coke- 
hill,  a small  religious  foimdation  for  a prioress  and  six  Avhite  nuns, 
founded  in  1260,  by  Isabella  Countess  of  Warwick,  who,  in  her 
viduity,  also  took  the  veil  here.  It  stands  so  close  upon  the 
borders  of  Warwickshire,  as  to  be  only  one  mile  from  Alcester, 
The  nunnery  was  never  a magniiicent  building ; and  the  pious 
countess,  if  she  subsisted  with  the  others  upon  its  revenues  alone, 
must  have  had  her  full  share  of  mortification  and  fasting ; for, 
even  at  the  Dissolution,  its  revenues  amounted  to  no  more  than 
3ol.  9s.  3d. 

What  little  remains  is  a melancholy  memorial  of  past  times ; 
it  is,  indeed,  no  more  than  part  of  the  walls  of  a small  chapel, 
which,  under  an  ar^li  on  the  south  side,  once  contained  the  tomb 
of  the  foundress  ; to  which  we  must  add  some  traces  of  the  in- 
habited part  of  the  nunnery,  at  the  distance  of  about  forty  yards 
from  the  chapel,  but  now  overgrown  with  nettles,  where  so  many 
Lilies,  during  ages  of  superstition,  had  bloomed  and  faded  1 

An  ancient  parish  church,  falling  fast  to  decay,  promises  the 
same  fate  to  a long  list  of  monuments  of  the  Savages,  Egiokes, 
Woolmcrs,  &c.  Many  pious  benefactions  have  been  given  to  the 
church,  and  still  remain ; these  are  distributed  to  the  poor,  in 
bread,  on  certain  appointed  festivals. 

Upton  Snodsbury,  between  this  and  Worcester,  is  the  pa- 
rish in  which  the  atrocious  murder  was  commited  about  a century 
ago  on  an  ancient  lady,  Mrs.  Palmer,  and  her  servant  maid,  by  her 
owm  son,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Symonds,  a descendant  of  Judge 
Symonds,  at  w^hose  house  Oliver  Cromwell  slept  the  night  before 
the  battle  of  Worcester.  These  villains  had  a gang  of  accom- 
plices ; and  they,  the  leaders,  were  executed  : from  which  cir- 
cumstance that  estate,  which  now  supports  a charity,  school  in 
Worcester,  came  to  that  pious  bishop,  wdio,  affected  by  these 
concomitant  circumstances,  gave  up  all  pecuniary  advantages  re- 
sulting from  it,  and  then  dedicated  it  to  charitable  purposes. 
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We  now  enter  upon 

Blackenkurst  Hundred, 

which  occupies  the  south  eastern  limits  of  the  county.  It  con- 
sists of  two  divisions ; 

The  Upper  contains  Aldington,  Badsey,  Bretforton,  Evesham, 
Huniborn,  Poden,  Littleton  North,  Middle,  and  South,  OfFenham, 
and  Wickhamford. 

The  Lower  contains  Abbots  Morton,  Atch  Lench,  Hampton, 
Lenchwick,  and  Norton,  Oidberrow,  Ombersley,  and  Sheriffs 
Lench.  A considerable  district  in  this  hundred  is  occupied  by 
the 

VALE  OF  EVESHAM, 

of  which  we  have  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  speak.  It  is  indeed 
not  confined  in  name  simply  to  a valley,  but  is  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent of  country,  stretching  over  almost  the  whole  south-eastern 
range  of  the  county,  including  the  whole  of  Avon^s  delightful 
vale,  with  great  part  of  the  Uplands  on  the  northern  side,  and 
all  the  lands  to  the  southward  as  far  as  Gloucestershire.  The  soil 
has  always  been  so  rich  as  to  render  it  famous  for  fertility,  not 
only  in  the  earliest  periods  of  our  history,  but  even  to  the  present 
day,  and  as  it  consists  principally  of  a very  rich  loam,  it  requires 
very  little  more  assistance  from  the  husbandman  than  being  kept 
clear  of  weeds,  in  order  to  ensure  the  best  crops.  Throughout 
the  whole  of  its  extent,  industry  and  good  management  are  now 
to  be  seen  on  all  sides,  and  there  are  no  remains  of  that  spirit  of 
licentiousness  which  is  said  to  have  existed  here  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  persons  of  considerable  property  led  very 
dissolute  lives,  and  tyrannized  over  their  inferior  neighbours  ; 
amongst  whom  too  were  even  said  to  be  some  of  the  order  of 
baronets. 

The  principal  town  in  this  district  is 
EVESHAM, 

which  rises  from  the  banks  of  the  Avon,  (here  forming  a bend 
like  a horse-shoe,)  and  presents  in  elegant  gradation  its  ancient 
architecture  in  the  town  itself,  backed  by  the  venerable  tower, 
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tlie  antique  churches,  and  the  ivied  walls  of  its  once  flourishing 
abbey.  The  relics  of  ancient  magnificence  indeed,  as  Mr.  Tindal 
observes,*  are  but  few,  but  are  on  that  very  account  more  precious : 
and  enough  still  remains  to  shew  to  the  passing  stranger,  whilst 
he  treads  the  hallowed  ground,  that  here  once  existed  edifices  of 
more  than  common  elegance,  as  well  as  magnitude. 

Where  through  the  long  drawn  aisle,  and  fretted  vault, 

Tiie  pealing  anthem  swelled  the  note  of  praise.” 

Of  the  spacious  abbey  which  once  reared  its  lofty  pinnacles  to 
heaven  upon  this  Avon  encircled  hill,  we  are  told  by  Leland,  that 
St.  Egwin,  Bishop  of  the  Wiccii,  was  the  founder ; in  which  pious 
work  he  was  aided  by  Ethelred  and  Kenred,  Kings  of  Mercia. 
Before  this  prelate,  however,  was  elevated  to  the  pall,  or  was 
even  fully  qualified  to  be  a saint,  it  appears  that  he  had  been 
playing  some  juvenile  tricks,  the  remembrance  of  which  hung 
heavy  on  his  conscience.  In  order,  therefore,  to  ascertain  clearly 
when  his  sins  were  forgiven,  he  fastened  his  legs  together  with 
iron  fetters,  and  threw  the  key  of  their  lock  into  tlie  Avon,  giv- 
ing at  the  same  time  public  notice,  that  he  should  not  consider 
his  sins  as  pardoned  until  these  fetters  should  be  unlocked  by  a 
miracle  from  heaven,  or  by  their  proper  key  being  miraculously 
restored  to  him.  William  of  Malmesbury,  who  relates  this  won- 
derful story,  does  not  inform  us  whether  the  blacksmiths  of  that 
time  could  make  two  keys  to  the  same  lock;  however,  as  we 
have  related,  one  key  was  thrown  into  the  Avon.  In  this  hea- 
venly attire  he  went  to  Rome ; and  after  a pleasant  journey,  whilst 
he  was  crossing  the  channel  on  his  return,  a large  fish  leaped  on 
board  of  the  vessel,  which  the  seamen  immediately  secured 
On  opening  his  stomach,  the  very  key  was  found  belonging  to  the 
lock  which  fastened  his  fetters;  and  he  thus  received  full  assu- 
rance of  the  remission  of  his  sins.  John  of  Tinemouth  relates 
the  story  in  a different  manner, f for*he  states  that  on  the  arrival 
VOL.XV.  2 A of 

^ Tindal’s  Evesham  t Golden  Legend,  Cap.  203. 
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of  Egwiii  at  Rome,  the  hells  all  rang  of  their  own  accord,  and 
his  servant  buying  a fish  in  the  market,  then  and  there  found  the 
key,  the  Roman  Tyber  having  thus  restored  what  the  English 
Avon  had  swallowed  up/'  We  cati  easily  conceive,  indeed,  that 
the  fish  might  have  swallowed  a key  on  his  way  home  from  the 
market,  or  even  after  his  arrival  at  the  saints'  lodgings;  perhaps^ 
however,  after  all,  the  most  miraculous  part  of  the  business  is  the 
swallowing  of  the  story. 

After  having  thus  put  the  Deity  to  the  trouble  of  working  a 
miracle,  St.  Egwin  came  home,  and  we  are  told  by  the  unknown 
author  of  an  old  legend  of  his  life,  that  there  was  a place  in  the 
territory  of  the  Wiccii,  quite  uncultivated,  over-run  with  brambles, 
and  clouded  with  fogs.  This  place,  called  by  the  moderns  in 
the  days  of  the  writer,  Eoveshamy  was  then  called  Hetheholme. 
The  saint  having  taken  a strange  fancy  to  this  place,  begged  it 
from  Ethelred  King  of  the  Mercians ; and  in  those  days  of  saints 
and  sinners,  it  was  only  ask  and  have."  Having  thus  got  full 
powers  over  this  forest,  he  appointed  four  swine-herds  to  look 
after  the  pigs  of  the  servants  of  God."  One  of  these  swine- 
herds, Eoves  by  name,  having  gone  too  far  into  the  wood,  lost 
one  of  his  pigs,  which  hid  itself  in  the  thickets,  and  brought 
forth  a miraculous  litter.  This  unlucky  swine-herd  not  having 
the  power  of  working  miracles,  took  perhaps  the  wisest  method 
of  finding  his  pig,  by  going  to  look  for  it ; but  soon  found  he  had 
got  the  wrong  sow  by  the  ear,  for  instead  of  his  pig,  he  stumbled 
upon  a virgin  accompanied  by  two  others,  virgins  also  as  far  as 
he  knew,  all  shining  as  bright  as  the  sun,  holding  in  their  hands 
a beautiful  book,  and  dancing. 

Eoves  grew  pale  with  fear:  but  why  he  was  terrified  at  the  sight 
of  three  virgin.Sj  unless  they  were  the  first  he  had  seen,  we  can- 
not understand ; however,  he  found  his  way  home  to  his  master, 
who  was  so  pleased  at  hearing  of  the  virgins,  that  he  did  not  say 
a word  about  the  pig,  hut  went  to  look  after  them  himself,  and 
had  the  good  fortune  to  see  them  whilst  he  was  at  his  prayers. 
Whether  the  saint  was  terrified  or  not,  we  are  not  told ; but  his 
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biographer,  with  a kind  of  saint-like  obscurity,  proceeds  to  say 
that  Egwin,  amidst  various  straights  and  temptations/'  vowed, 
that  if  his  desires  should  prosper,  he  would  there  build  a church. 
This  he  accordingly  did,  and  lived  to  see  it  completed,  and  in  a 
flourishing  state. 

Thus  far  the  legend  ; and  it  further  appears  that  Egwin  having 
dedicated  his  church  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  he,  after  the  Conquest, 
was  often  joined  in  co-partnership  with  her  in  the  dedication  style 
of  the  monastery,  which,  as  usual,  accompanied  the  church. 

It  seems,  indeed,  that  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  attendant 
upon  this  saint,  either  alive  or  dead,  was  that  of  Algytha,  a ma- 
tron lady,  having  given  to  this  monastery  her  lands  of  Suella, 
that  she  might  obtain  part  of  his  relics  from  the  abbot ! a kind  of 
bargain,  however,  in  which  she  is  not  likely  to  be  imitated  by 
modern  matrons,  who  no  doubt  would  consider  it  as  a dead  loss. 

From  Brown  Willis's  view  of  the  mitred  abbeys,  it  appears 
that  this  monastery  and  church  at  one  time  possessed  twenty-two 
towns,  and  maintained  seventy-live  religious  persons,  and  sixty- 
five  servants  i and  its  revenues  at  the  dissolution  amounted  to 
upwards  of  12001.  sterling;  a large  sum  of  money  at  that  time.* 

There  have  been  many  opinions,  and  many  doubts,  respecting 
the  privileges  of  these  mitred  ahbies,  and  their  origin ; it  is, 
however,  pretty  clearly  settled  by  Cowell,  that  their  abbots  were 
not  called  to  Parliament  because  they  were  entitled  to  wear  the 
mitre,  but  only  because  they  held  their  temporals  from  the  crown. 
This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  Collier,  who  saysf  that  they  held 
of  the  king  in  capite  per  baroniam,  each  endowment  being  at 
least  an  entire  barony,  which  consisted  of  thirteen  knights  fees, 
and  thereby  they  were  advanced  to  the  state  and  dignity  of  spi- 
ritual lords. 

To  give  a detailed  history  of  this  abbey  and  town,  or  even  a 
dry  list  of  the  abbots,  would  far  exceed  our  possible  limits ; we 
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must  therefore  refer  to  Brown  Willis,  or  to  a later  work,  Tin- 
dal’s  History  of  Evesham,^’  which  treats,  both  in  an  entertaining 
and  copious  manner,  of  the  various  events  that  have  occurred. 
Some  few  things  it  may  be  proper  to  note. 

We  are  told  in  the  third  volume  of  Wilkins’s  Councils,  that 
Thomas  de  Marleberg,  abbot  of  Evesham,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  13tli  century,  was  the  first  person'who  introduced  the  custom  of 
cutting  episcopal  figures  upon  sepulchral  monuments,  which  he 
did  on  the  tombs  of  two  of  his  predecessors,  and  also  on  a tomb 
designed  for  himself. 

That  the  monks  of  this  abbey  were  as  fond  of  good  living  as 
any  of  their  brethren,  notwithstanding  their  vows  of  mortification> 
appears  from  some  heavy  complaints  that  were  made  against  Roger 
Norreys,  one  of  the  abbots,  who  succeeded  Thomas  de  Marleberg 
in  1213,  for  keeping  them  many  days  on  dry  bread,  and  giving 
them  bad  small  beer,  instead  of  ale.  But  even  their  best  living 
was  by  rule;  for  on  the  feast  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  each  monk 
had  one  capon  and  one  quart  of  wine ; the  prior  two  capons  and 
half  a flagon ; and  the  abbot  three  capons  and  a whole  flagon. 
Nay,  this  love  for  good  things  was  carried,  if  not  beyond  nor  hito 
the  grave,  yet  to  an  extent  almost  incredible  ; for  there  was  a 
regulation  of  the  monastery,  that  the  abbots,  and  also  the  monks, 

should  have  their  allowance  for  a whole  year  after  their  death, 
in  the  same  proportion  as  while  they  lived  this,  however,  it  seems 
was,  or  ought  to  have  been,  bestowed  on  some  poor  person  for  the 
good  of  their  souls. 

About  this  period  of  the  history  of  Evesham,  and  of  its  abbey, 
the  important  battle  took*  place  which  restored  Henry  III.  to  liis 
throne  and  liberty,  by  the  gallantry  and  conduct  of  his  son,  after- 
wards Edward  I.  and  having  examined  the  whole  of  the  ground  of 
the  field  of  battle,  aided  by  the  observations  of  Tindal,  who 
seems  to  have  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  subject,  we  shall 
now  detail  the  leading  circumstances. 

The  gallant  Edward,  after  escaping  from  the  hands  of  his 
keepers,  through  the  loyalty  and  perseverance  of  Mortimer,  pro- 
ceeded 
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ceeded  to  Kenilworth,  where  he  defeated  the  younoer  Montfort, 
whose  father  Simon,  Earl  of  Leicester,  then  lay  at  Evesham  with 
the  king  a prisoner,  and  at  the  head  of  the  baronial  army.  Hav- 
ing taken  fifteen  of  their  standards,  he  advanced  them  in  the  front 
of  his  army,  and  made  his  appearance  on  the  heiglits  above 
Evesham  early  on  the  4tb  of  August  1265,  leading  the  van  him- 
seli^  giving  the  centre  to  the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  and  the  rear  to 
Roger  Mortimer  : he  then  hastened  to  take  possession  of  the  brow 
of  the  hill,  with  OlFenham  and  the  Avon  at  some  distance  on  his 
right,  a gentle  declivity  into  the  vale  on  his  left,  the  rising  hill 
on  the  Warwick  road  in  his  front,  looking  down  upon  the  town, 
the  body  of  his  army  on  the  flat  at  the  summit,  and  his  rear  ex- 
tending perhaps  as  far  as  the  turnpike  near  which  is  the  Battle 
Well.^^ 

Simcn  Montfort  was  still  in  the  abbey,  and  his  look-out  having 
seen  the  banners  in  the  van,  he  was  at  first  induced  to  suppose 
it  was  his  son  returning  from  Kenilworth  with  troops  to  his  assist- 
ance. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  remark  here  that  the  Battlewell,  could 
not  have  been  in  the  scene  of  action  though  so  near  it  ; it  is  now 
a mere  puddle  at  the  bottom  of  an  orchard,  and  rather  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a declivity  which  was  on  the  right  wing  of  Edward^s  army  ; 
and  though  the  troops  may  have  filled  their  canteens  there  pre- 
vious to  the  action,  yet  it  is  not  likely  that  any  part  of  the  action 
itself  could  have  taken  place  there,  unless  we  suppose  that  Ed- 
ward's van  and  centre  had  both  been  obliged  to  give  way  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  and  to  fall  upon  their  reserve.  For  Montfort 
marching  out  of  the  town  about  noon  to  give  him  battle,  it  is  not 
likely  that  Edward  would  willingly  have  retired  so  far  from  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  and  thus  have  given  up  the  'vantage  ground. 

Before  the  battle,  Leicester  seems  to  have  lost  all  courage  and 
confidence,  exclaiming,  may  God  receive  our  souls,  our  bodies 
are  in  the  bauds  of  our  enemies  !"  he  took,  however,  tlie  precau- 
tion to  place  the  captive  Henry  in  his  own  armour,  or  at  least  in 
armour  with  similar  heraldic  bearings,  in  the  van  of  his  army, 
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where  he  was  recognized,  soon  after  the  attack  commenced,  by 
some  of  Edward^s  troops,  on  which  the  affectionate  youth  rushed 
through  the  thickest  of  the  battle  to  the  assistance  of  his  parent, 
thus  disguised  and  endangered ; and  having  provided  for  his  safe- 
ty, returned  to  another  part  of  the  field.  Early  in  the  battle 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Tindal  observes  from  historic  sources,  the  slaugh- 
ter of  great  numbei's  of  Leicester’s  troops  seemed  to  indicate  the 
fortune  of  the  day  ; but  no  man  yet  shrank  from  his  arduous  duty ; 
victory  or  death  seemed  alone  the  alternatives. 

Where  the  brunt  of  the  conflict  lay,  there  was  but  little  room 
for  either  party  to  extend  their  front ; the  slaughter  therefore  was 
included  during  the  battle  in  a very  small  space,  and  no  quarter 
being  given  on  either  side,  the  work  of  death  went  on  slowly,  but 
surely,  during  a long  summer  evening,  until  the  baron’s  forces 
wearied  by  the  nature  of  the  ground  which  made  it  necessary  for 
them  to  be  the  assailants,  and  worn  out  by  the  determined  resist- 
ance of  the  royalists,  began  to  waver  in  their  attacks.  At  the 
going  down  of  the  sun,  of  a sun  which  they  were  doomed  never 
more  to  see  returning  from  the  eastern  sky,  Leicester  himself 
with  his  son  Henry,  and  a few  faithful  followers,  were  then  strug- 
gling on  foot  against  a host  of  foes  cheered  by  almost  having- 
gained  their  dear  bought  victory ; resistance  was  now  inutile  ; the 
gallant,  though  misguided  veteran,  asked  for  quarter,  but  was  told 
there  was  no  mercy  for  a traitor ; then  exclaiming  God  have 
mercy  upon  our  souls,  our  bodies  must  perish  !”  he  rushed  amidst 
his  foes,  with  a resolute  despair,  where  he  and  his  few  remaining 
noble  adherents  were  soon  cut  to  pieces.  The  remnant  of  the  de- 
feated army  seem  now  to  liave  directed  their  flight  upon  their  left 
towards  the  Avon ; the  slaughter  of  course  became  greater  than 
ever,  and  most  probably  greatest  at  Offenham,  where  are  still 
the  ruins  of  a bridge,  broken  down  at  tliat  time  by  s.ome  of  Ed- 
ward’s troops  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  It  was  at  this  period  of  the 
day,  that  the  reservoir,  now  called  BaHlewell,  as  traditionally 
reported,  was  so  choaked  with  carnage  as  to  have  remained  long 
useless  to  the  neighbouring  peasantry ; but,  as  we  have  observed 
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before,  after  a careful  examination  of  the  spol^  this  does  not  seem 
likely ; for  it  is  impossible  the  vanquished  army  could  have  fallen 
back  upon  that  in  their  retreat,  unless  that  Edward^s  army,  as 
before  noticed,  had  deserted  their  commanding  position  on  the 
brow  of  the  hill.  This  bloody  contest  lasted  seven  hours,  from 
two  in  the  afternoon  until  nine  at  night ; part  of  which  time, 
however,  was  taken  up  with  the  pursuit  and  slaughter.  About 
3000  were  slain;  amongst  whom  were  many  nobles ; and  Guy  de 
Baliol,  a foreigner,  or  more  probably  a Scotchman,  was  so  mang- 
led by  wounds  that  it  was  recorded  he  was  buried  in  his  armour, 
therefore  most  likely  to  be  the  person  dug  up  a few  years  ago,  as 
we  shall  notice  in  another  place.  Bones  have  since  been  dug  up 
at  Offenham,  at  a place  called  Dead  Men^s  Ait ; but  Mr.  Tindal 
judiciously  supposes  from  its  situation,  that  this  may  perhaps 
have  only  been  the  place  of  interment,  and  not  actually  the  spot 
where  so  many  fell. 

Evesham  seems,  after  this,  to  have  suffered  but  little  in  the 
various  commotions,  until  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  at  which 
time  Clement  Lychfield  was  abbot.  He  was  originally  a 
monk  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict;  but  becoming  abbot  of 
this  place,  he  continued  here  until  the  dissolution  of  religious 
houses,  with  a resolution  not  to  surrender  the  abbey  for  profane 
uses.  At  length,  however,  by  the  tricks  of  Thomas  Cromwell, 
then  Secretary  of  State  to  King  Henry  VIII.  he  was  persuaded 
to  resign  his  pastoral  staff  to  a young  monk  of  the  name  of  Philip 
Hawford,  alias  Ballard ; but  he  soon  found  out  the  deception,  for 
the  monastery  was  immediately  afterwards  resigned  into  the  hands 
of  the  commissioners,  and  Hawford  had  not  only  a considerable 
pension  allowed  him,  but  was,  in  1553,  made  Dean  of  Worcester, 
to  effect  which  the  very  respectable  dean,  John  Barlow,  M.  A. 
and  who  had  held  that  office  for  eleven  years,  was  dismissed  with- 
out compensation.  As  for  Lychfield  himself,  who  was  universally 
allowed  by  all  parties  to  have  been  a most  pious  and  zealous  man, 
he  was  left  to  linger  in  obscurity,  and  to  witness  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  that  abbey  on  which  he  had  expended  such  large  sums,  both 
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in  building  and  repairing.  These  improvements  will  be  noticed  in 
another  place ; it  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  he  died  in  ob- 
scurity, at  or  near  Evesham,  but  was  permitted  to  repose  in  that 
chapel  wdiich  he  himself  had  built,  adjoining  to  the  abbey  church, 
in  1540. 

The  dissolution  of  the  abbey  must  naturally  have  produced  great 
changes  in  Evesham ; but  we  have  a very  good  picture  of  its  state 
about  thirty  years  afterwards,  in  Leland’s  Itinerary  *. 

I rode  from  Aulcester  towards  Evesham,  a 2 miles,  by  woody 
and  enclosed  ground,  and  then  a mile  by  ground  lesse  enclosed, 
but  having  more  corn  then  wood.  Thence  a 4 miles  by  cleare 
Champion.  Some  wood  about  Evesham  on  the  right  ripe  of 
Avon. 

The  towne  of  Evesham  is  metely  large,  and  well  builded  with 
tymbre.  The  market  sted  is  fayre  and  large.  There  be  divers 
praty  streets  in  the  towne.  The  market  is  very  celebrate.  In 
the  towne  is  no  hospitall,  or  other  famous  foundation,  but  the  late 
abbey. 

There  was  no  towene  at  Evesham  before  the  foundation  of 
the  abbey.  Clement  Lychfield,  the  last  Abbot  of  Evesham,  save 
one,  did  very  much  cost  in  building  of  the  abbey  and  other 
places  longging  to  it.  He  builded  much  about  the  quire  in  adorn- 
ing it.  He  made  a right  sumptuous  and  high  square  towre  of 
stone  in  the  cemetary  of  Eovesham.  This  towTe  had  a great  bell 
in  it,  and  a goodly  clock,  and  was  as  a gate-house  to  one  piece  of 
the  abbey.  This  abbot  builded  at  his  manour  at  Uffenham,  about 
a mile  above  Evesham,  upon  Avon  ripa  dextra.  There  be  within 
the  precinct  of  the  abbey  of  Evesham,  2 parisli  churches,  whether 
the  people  of  the  town  resort ; but  the  whole  profit,  savinge  the 
vicarage  of  one  church,  was  appropriated  to  the  abbey. 

From  Eovesham  I passed  on  six  or  seven  miles,  all  by  Champeon 
ground,  in  the  vale  of  Evesham,  being  all  or  most  part  in  Worces- 
shire,  to  Stannary  village,  standing  in  the  rootes  of  the  hills  of 
Cotswould.  The  vale  of  Eovesham  is  as  it  were  for  such  an  angle, 
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the  Horreum  of  Worcestershire,  it  is  soe  plentiful  of  corn.  It 
lyest  from  the  ripe  of  Avon  to  the  rootes  of  Cotswould  hills.” 

From  this  period  Evesham  witnessed  its  magnificent  abbey  sink 
into  silent  decay,  or  viewed  its  once  sacred  walls  totter  under  the 
sacrilegious  hands  of  more  active  destruction.  We  find  it,  however, 
but  little  noticed  in  history,  until  the  civil  wars,  when  from  its 
situation,  so  easily  capable  of  defence,  its  possession  became  an 
object  to  the  contending  parties.  In  1 644,  on  the  26th  of  May, 
it  was  taken  by  Massey,  at  the  head  of  the  Parliamentarian  army, 
with  the  loss  of  only  twenty  men  killed,  and  some  wounded ; at 
which  time  its  small  garrison  of  only  three  hundred  men,  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  Legge,  ancestor  of  the  present  noble  fa- 
mily of  Dartmouth.  It  appears  from  Clarendon,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Evesham  were  at  that  time  favourable  to  the  new  order  of 
things ; and  he  tells  us,  that  Charles  hearing  that  Waller  re- 
mained still  in  his  old  quarters  near  Worcester,  he  marched  very 
fast  to  Evesham;  nor  would  he  stay:  but  gave  orders  for  the 
horse  and  foot,  without  delay,  to  march  througli  it,  after  he  had 
provided  for  the  breaking  down  the  bridge,  and  made  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town  pay  2001.  for  their  alacrity  in  the  reception  of 
Waller;  and  likewise  compelled  them  to  deliver  a thousand  pairs 
of  shoes  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers,  which,  without  any  long  pause, 
was  submiited  to  and  performed. 

Having  thus  taken  a brief  view  of  the  history,  we  shall  slightly 
sketch  the  town  itself. 

We  are  told  that  the  Ahhey  Church  was  a magnificent  building, 
of  more  than  ordinary  length  : and  on  its  south  side  were  clois- 
ters, with  a spacious  and  curious  walk  communicating  with  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence.  Both  the  church  and  cloisters  were  of 
the  most  superb  Gothic  workmanship,  and  had  no  less  than  164 
marble  pillars;  whilst  the  church  contained  15  altars,  besides 
the  high  altar,  where  devotees  might  present  their  prayers,  and 
other  more  valuable  gifts,  to  the  various  saints  presiding  over 
them. 

The  extent  of  the  abbey  and  its  offices  must  have  been  very 
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great,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  abbey  wail  for- 
merly ejttended  itself  from  the  end  of  the  bridge,  nearly  in  a 
direct  line  across  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  Avon;  thereby 
separating  the  abbey  and  its  offices,  together  with  its  gardens, 
fish-ponds,  and  probably  its  vineyard,  from  the  town.  A con- 
siderable range  of  this  wall  is  still  in  existence,  and  the  curious 
stranger  may  find  some  of  the  doors  and  windows  of  various 
parts  of  the  building  more  particularly  dedicated  to  secular  pur- 
poses, still  existing  in  some  ruinous  offices  near  to  the  house  of 
Miss  Philips. 

The  stately  tower  is  the  first  object  that  strikes  the  view  of  the 
stranger  in  his  approach  to  Evesham,  particularly  as  he  enters 
from  Worcester,  when  it  appears  proudly  towering  over  the  hum- 
bler mansions  in  the  town,  and  the  mouldering  ruins  of  its  an- 
cient companions.  The  grandeur  increases  on  a nearer  approach, 
when  its  numerous  ornaments  can  be  minutely  seen;  and  the 
stone  of  which  it  is  built  has  so  well  resisted  the  assaults  of  time, 
that  it  may  remain  as  a monument  of  Monkish  magnificence  for 
many  centuries.  It  is  said  that  this  edifice  would  also  have 
shared  in  the  general  wreck  of  the  abbey,  if  the  last  abbot  Haw- 
ford,  and  the  townspeople,  had  not  purchased  it  for  their  own 
use;  it  is  fortunate  they  did  so,  for  certainly  nothing  could 
have  been  a greater  embellishment  to  their  town.  Some  doubts 
have  arisen  with  respect  to  its  real  builder.  Grose  records,  that 
Clement  Lychfield,  the  reputed  founder,  was  buried  in  a chapel 
which  he  had  built,  in  the  window  of  which  there  was  set  up,  in 
his  life-time,  an  inscription  running  thus : 

Orate  pro  anima  Domini  dementis  Lichfield  Sacerdotis 
Cujas  tempore  turris  Eveshemise  sedificata  est.” 

On  this  Gough  observes  tha,t  it  does  not  appear  that  the  tower 
was  built  at  his  cost ; but,  adds  he,  perhaps  as  the  inscription 
is  said  to  have  been  painted  in  his  life-time,  he  might,  out  of 
modesty,  avoid  mentioning  that  particular.  It  is,  perhaps,  a 
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€jU€stion  of  very  little  importance;  but  from  even  a slight  in- 
spection of  the  tower  itself,  it  is  evident  that  it  must  have  been 
built  in  or  near  his  time,  as  the  roof  over  the  gate-way  is  a wooden 
one,  and  quite  flat,  without  any  signs  of  ever  liaving  had  the 
spandrilled  arches,  which  were  alv/ays  in  use,  a very  short  time 
previous  to  the  dissolution. 

Above  the  dial,  on  its  western  front,  are  placed  two  wooden 
figures,  representing  men  in  armour.  Of  these,  Grose  remarks, 
that  their  employment  was,  some  years  since,  to  announce  the 
fleeting  minutes  to  unheeding  mortals,  by  striking  with  their 
spears  the  quarters  of  the  hour,  on  two  bells  hanging  above  them 
underneath  a pediment ; but  time,  he  adds,  was  no  less  impartial  to 
these  his  devoted  servants^,  than  to  those  more  inattentive  to  his 
progress  : for  art  failed  in  her  assistance,  and  they  nov7  rest  from 
their  labour. 

But  perhaps  the  ancient  gate-way  to  the  abbey,  if  not  the 
most  magnificent,  is  at  least  the  most  curious,  part  of  its  remains. 
Tiiis  has  been  so  accurately,  and  so  elaborately,  described  by 
Mr.  Green,  in  a letter  to  Mr.  Grose,  that  we  shall  avail  ourselves 
of  its  assistance,  particularly  as  from  the  great  care  taken  of  it  by 
the  Philips’s  family,  in  whose  garden  w’^all  it  stands,  it  is  still 
in  the  same  state  of  preservation,  and  likely  to  remain  so  for 
' ages.  He  observes,  that  it  is  an  elliptical  arch,  and  seventeen  feet 
high  from  the  ground  to  the  key-stone;  but  then  it  is  evident 
that  the  bottom  part  of  it  is  much  filled  up  by  the  rubbish  of  the 
ruins  that  formerly  surrounded  it.  Indeed,  it  is  supposed  that 
the  immense  rising  ground  between  the  arch  and  the  river  is  en- 
tirely formed  of  the  ruins  of  the  abbey  and  church ; and  it  has  se- 
veral times  been  proposed  to  clear  them  away,  not  only  for  an- 
tiquarian purposes,  l)ut  under  the  idea  that  the  marble  and  other 
stones  would  amply  repay  the  expense  of  labour. 

The  arch  itself,  which  is  a retiring  one,  is  divided  by  three 
sets  of  mouldings  into  two  ranges  of  niches,  filled  with  carved 
figures,  eight  in  each  range.  The  outer  row  consists  of  sitting 
figures,  which  seem  to  have  been  intended  for  eitlier  abbots  or 
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bishops,  from  their  being-  seated  on  a kind  of  throne ; but  as  they 
have  all  suifered  decapitation,  it  is  impossible  now  precisely  to  as- 
certain their  dignity.  Unfortunately  too,  the  inner  range  have 
experienced  the  same  harsh  treatment  from  the  caprice  of  a for- 
mer proprietor  of  tiiis  garden  and  the  accompanying  mansion,  to 
which  the  arch  serves  as  an  entrance.  His  motive  is  said  to  have 
been  the  extirpation  of  the  worship  of  images;  and  fearing  that 
even  these  might  become  objects  of  veneration,  lie  thought  the 
best  method  of  preventing  it  would  be  to  take  off  their  heads.  In 
this  second  range,  the  figures  are  standing,  but  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  whether  they  are  saints,  or  merely  inferior  officers  of 
the  monastery.  Mr.  Green  adds,  that  he  never  remembers  to  have 
seen  figures  more  easily  disposed,  or  better  executed,  than  these, 
of  the  age  that  they  are  known  to  be ; their  draperies  are  flowing 
and  easy  ; and  those  parts  of  the  body  which  can  be  seen,  carry 
the  evidence  of  much  taste  and  spirit  about  them.  In  these  opi- 
nions we  are  liappy  to  agree  with  him,  and  further  to  confirm  his 
observation,  that  great  care  seems  to  have  been  taken  of  late  years 
in  preserving,  as  entire  as  possible,  this  venerable  specimen  of  an- 
tiquity. Tlie  outer  part  has  been  faced  with  more  modern  work  in 
order  to  keep  it  from  the  weather ; and  the  adjoining  walls  were 
raised  as  friendly  supporters  to  its  interesting  remains : so  that 
it  now  forms  a pleasing  entrance  at  one  end  of  the  garden  avenue 
leading  to  a house  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  monastery,  and  now 
the  property  of  Miss  Philips. 

Close  to  the  abbey-gardens,  and  a short  distance  from  the  au- 
gust tower,  stand  the  ruined,  yet  venerable,  remains  of  the 
church  of  St.  Lawrence,  which,  in  its  original  state,  must  have 
been  an  edifice  of  great  beauty.  Its  eastern  w^indow  is  still  an 
exquisite  specimen  of  the  ornamented  and  florid  Gothic;  and 
though  the  chapel  of  Clement  Lychfield  in  the  south  aisle,  next  the 
garden,  is  of  small  size,  yet  it  is  still,  even  in  its  dilapidated  state, 
of  extreme  elegance,  and  shews  great  delicacy  of  construction. 
It  fell  into  ruin  soon  after  the  dissolution ; but  was  afterwards 
fitted  up  as  a parish  church.  It  was  again  suffered  to  go  to  de- 
cay. 
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cay,  for  what  reason  we  have  not  been  able  to  develope,  and  it 
now  forms  an  august  ruin  with  its  elegant  clusters  of  Gothic  pil- 
lars, its  pointed  arches  and  solemn  vaults  beneath  them,  begirt 
with  the  weeds  of  desolation,  and  shaded  by  tufts  of  long  grass 
nodding  to  the  blast. 

Here,  exclaims  a late  energetic  tourist,  if  here  has  been  the  re- 
sort of  the  monks,  < how  grand  must  have  been  the  deep-toned  or- 
gans swell,  the  loud  anthem  of  an  hundred  voices,  rolling  through 
these  roofs,  and  echoed  by  the  surrounding  hallowed  walls ! What 
devotion  would  not  rise  upon  enthusiastic  wings,  when  it  heard 
the  toll  of  a vesper-bell  thrown  with  mournful  sound  through  a 
dead  calm  of  air  like  this ; or  perhaps  filling  up  the  intervals  of 
the  howling  blasts  of  winter  ! 

Even  now,  when  all  these  heaven  inspiring  sounds  have 
ceased,  even  now  does  memory  recur  to  them,  and  fancy  peoples 
the  gloom  with  all  its  former  inhabitants ; for  every  footstep  treads 
where  souls,  disgusted  with  the  world,  retired  from  its  busy  tur- 
moils ! 

Next  to  this  is  the  present  parish  church,  a venerable  building, 
and  kept  in  good  repair,  with  a few  monuments,  but  nothing  par- 
ticularly deserving  description. 

Mr.Tindale  is  of  opinion,  that  the  ancient  pavement  of  the  once 
magnificent  abbey  church,  lies  nearly  entire  between  the  arch  and 
Miss  Philip’s  residence ; much  light  he  adds  might  certainly  be 
obtained  by  a thorough  investigation  of  the  premises  by  the  spade, 
and  probably  many  valuable  articles  discovered.  At  present  this 
spot,  however,  forms  a very  elegant  garden,  which  doubtless  is 
an  insuperable  objection  with  the  fair  proprietor,  to  its  being  dis- 
turbed. 

It  is  impossible,  concludes  tliis  very  accurate  local  historian,  to 
walk  in  this  garden,  which  to  a native  antiquary  must  seem  al- 
most classic  ground,  without  a variety  of  emotions  congenial  to 
the  spot:  when  we  reflect,  that  underneath  repose  the  bones  of  the 
founder,  venerable  from  intrinsic  worth,  of  a numerous  body  of 
4-  sainis 
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saints  and  martyrs,  we  must  here  feel  both  a pleasing  awe,  and  s 
serious  delight. 

The  man  in  armour,  of  whom  we  have  already  spoken,  was  dug 
up  between  St.  Lawrence^s  church  and  the  garden,  whilst  digging 
the  foundation  for  a wall.  Mr.  Philips,  who  was  then  alive, 
scrupulously  left  it  untouched,  and  ordered  the  wall  tc  be  built 
upon  it. 

Besides  its  two  churches,  Evesham  contains  four  Meeting- 
houses, for  as  many  dilFerent  sects  ; and  it  has  two  Free-schools 
within  the  limits  of  the  borough,  though  one  of  them  is  in  that 
part  called  BengewortJi,  The  school  in  Evesham,  properly 
speaking,  is  very  ancient,  claiming  Lychfield  for  its  founder,  an 
injunction  to  pray  for  whose  soul,  in  the  black  letter,  is  still 
in  existence  over  the  door.  The  building,  like  several  other 
houses  in  t!ie  town,  particularly  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  abbey,  is  of  wooden  frame-v/ork,  and  is  worthy  notice  by  the 
antiquary. 

The  Bridge  is  an  ancient  structure,  and  must  have  been  partly 
rebuilt  after  being  broken  down  by  the  Royal  army  , in  1644 ; the 
principal  part  of  it,  however,  may  have  been  erected  soon  after 
1374,  in  which  year  it  was  carried  away  by  a flood,  as  appears 
from  an  old  MS.  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  one  of  the  ab- 
bots. 

The  Town-hall  is  an  old  building,  and  was  built  by  one  of  the 
family  of  Hobby,  who  had  possessions  here,  after  the  dissolution ; 
it  is  supported  by  arches,  over  which  is  a handsome  apartment 
used  for  public  meetings,  and  serving  as  a sessions-house  for  the 
corporation  ; whilst  in  * the  winter-season  it  is  often  graced  by  a 
genteel  and  numerous  assembly  of  all  the  fashion  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood. 

The  Market  is  on  Monday ; and  it  has  four  annual  Fairs ; 
on  the  2d  of  February,  Monday  after  Easter-week,  Whit-monday, 
and  the  21st  of  Sept,  all  famous  for  black  cattle  and  horses. 

Though  not  a place  of  very  extensive  trade  or  manufacture,  yet 
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Evesiiam  may  be  said  to  have  a considerable  share  of  business. 
Much  of  this  arises  from  its  extensive  gardens,  in  the  produce  of 
wliich  ten  thousand  pounds  are  supposed  to  be  turned  annu- 
ally ; their  fruit  and  vegetables  being  sent  as  far  as  Bath,  and 
even  into  Yorkshire.  This  branch  of  trade  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  general  industry,  and  the  employment  of  the  poor  women 
and  children  is  chiefly  with  the  gardeners,  of  whom  there  are 
great  numbers,  occupying  perhaps  one  thousand  acres  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

A trifling  manufacture  of  knit-caps  and  stockings  has  also  ex- 
isted here  for  many  years ; and  Evesham  is  famous,  throughout 
its  vicinity,  for  the  manufacture  of  drills  and  other  agricultural 
implements,  of  which  there  are  two  manufactories  within  the 
place. 

There  are  several  mills  which  do  considerable  business,  par- 
ticularly an  oil  mill,  which  is  constructed  upon  a very  curious 
plan,  and  is  well  worthy  of  examination.  In  TindaPs  History 
of  this  place,  there  is  a story  of  some  misguided  mortal,  a man  of 
the  lower  class,  having  entered  this  mill,  and  seeming  to  observe 
its  operations  with  much  curiosity,  and  silent  attention.  The 
large  pendant,  upright  beams,  or  hammers,  that  by  repeated 
strokes  on  the  wedges  on  which  they  fall,  serve  to  press  the  oil 
from  the  seed,  appeared  most  of  all  the  machinery  to  excite  his 
wonder  and  approbation.  After  looking  on  for  some  time,  he 
seized  a moment,  when  the  attention  of  the  workman  nearest  him 
was  otherwise  occupied,  and  suddenly  drawing  a sharp  axe  from 
under  his  clothes,  at  the  instant  when  one  of  these  beams  was 
suspended  to  strike,  he  laid  his  hand  across  the  wedge,  and  hold- 
ing the  axe  over  it,  the  beam  with  one  blow  severed  it  from  his 
arm  at  the  wrist.  He  had  with  most  astonishing  precaution,  fur- 
nished himself  with  a dressing  for  the  stump,  and  hastening  away 
to  a medical  gentleman  in  the  town,  desired  him  coolly  to  apply 
it.  The  Editor  of  these  sheets  made  particular  enquiry  into  this 
story,  which  is  coiTect  in  all  parts ; and  the  very  spot  w liere  it 
happened  was  pointed  out  to  him.  It  is  supposed  that  .some  re- 
ligious 
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ligious  mania  had  seized  upon  this  unfortunate,  who  left  the  place 
a few  weeks  afterwards. 

Evesham  is  in  some  degree  famous  for  its  biography.  Ber-' 
nardi,  who  made  himself  so  notorious  soon  after  the  Revolution, 
by  joining  in  the  assassination  plot  against  William,  was  a na- 
tive of  this  town ; and  it  is  said,  that  his  father,  who  was  a son  of 
Philip,  a count  of  the  Holy  Roman  empire,  and  Resident  in  this 
country,  from  Genoa,  for  many  years,  was  the  person  who  first 
introduced  here  the  present  system  of  gardening,  now  so  bene- 
ficial. 

Hugh  de  Evesham,  so  called  from  this  town,  which  was  his 
native  place,  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  physic;  and  his 
skill  in  that  art  was  reputed  so  great,  that  he  is  said  to  have  been 
the  phenix  of  his  age;  to  this  he  added  another  science,  that  of 
judicial  astrology,  which,  at  that  period  of  ignorance,  was  consi- 
dered as  absolutely  necessary  for  every  physician.  He  also  appears 
to  have  paid  some  attention  to  the  cultivation  and  improvement 
of  the  mathematics;  and  so  great  was  his  fame,  that  some  ques^ 
lions  in  natural  history  having  produced  a controversy  at  Rome, 
Pope  Martin  IV.  sent  for  him  to  settle  the  dispute,  in  which  dif- 
ficult business,  difficult  in  days  of  bigotted  ignorance,  he  acquitted 
himself  so  mucli  to  the  satisfaction  of  all,  that  the  pontiff  promoted 
him  to  a cardinal’s  hat  for  St.  Laurence,  in  1280.  Though  benefited 
by  his  skill,  yet  the  Italians  could  not  brook  his  being  a foreigner, 
and  became  so  envious  of  his  preferment,  that  some  of  them  poi- 
soned him  after  he  had  enjoyed  the  cardinalship  only  seven  years. 
This,  some  have  considered  as  making  his  skill,  both  in  physics 
and  astrology,  very  doujbtful,  saying  that  he  could  not  be  a skil- 
ful physician  that  knew  not  when  he  bad  taken  poison,  and  could 
not  cure  himself ; whilst  his  advocates  advanced,  that  slow  poi- 
sons are  so  indiscernible,  that  he  might  not  easily  have  discovered 
it,  because  he  did  not  suspect  it.  Ciaconius,  indeed,  who  seems 
very  anxious  for  his  posthumous  honour,  denies  the  fact  of  his  be- 
ing poisoned ; and  asserts  that  he  died  of  the  plague  : with  which 
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latter  position  we  shall  not  quarrel,  as  it  thereby  leaves  to  Eve- 
sham the  honour  of  having,  at  least,  produced  one  conjurer. 

William  Hopkins,  Prebendary  of  Worcester,  was  born  at 
Evesham,  August  28,  1647.  His  father  was  a clergyman,  and 
his  grandfather  a gentleman  of  rank  and  fortune  in  Bewdley,  for 
which  town  he  was  chosen  member  of  Parliament,  but  died  before 
he  took  his  seat.  At  the  early  age  of  thirteen  he  was  sent  to 
Trinity  College,  Oxford ; and  at  twenty -four  he  went  chaplain  to 
Mr.  Henry  Coventry,  then  appointed  ambassador  to  the  court  of 
Sweden.  It  is  supposed,  that  on  this  embassy  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  acquiring  great  proficiency  in  the  Saxon  language, 
which  gave  him  great  advantages  as  an  investigator  of  early 
English  history. 

hi  addition  to  his  skill  in  the  Northern  and  modern  languages, 
he  also  possessed  a classical  knowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  He- 
brew, and  Oriental  tongues ; and  not  only  assisted  Dr.  Hicks  in 
his  Septentrional  Grammar,  and  Bishop  Gibson  the  continuator 
of  Camden,  but  was  also  the  author  of  several  learned,  though  ano- 
nymous tracts.  In  antiquarian  knowledge,  both  respecting  his 
own  cathedral,  and  that  of  the  English  church  in  general,  he 
was  very  erudite;  yet  he  seems  to  have  had  but  an  indifferenl. 
opinion  of  the  Habyngdou  MSS.  for  in  a letter  of  his,  in  tho 
Bodleian  Library,  and  of  which  Dr.  Nash  has  presented  an  ex- 
tract, he  says,  “ he  is  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Nicholson  for  his 
good  opinion  of  him,  that  he  had  offered  to  assist  any  one  in  the 
publishing  Abingdon's  MSS.  that  he  was  sure,  by  what  he  had 
seen,  there  were  great  defects  and  errors  in  them;  that  Mr. 
Abingdon  never  had  access  to  the  Cottonian  Library,  that  he  was 
no  Saxonist,  and  had  taken  many  things  upon  trust : that  his 
style  was  ill,  and  his  way  of  writing  so  tedious,  that  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  write  the  book  anew,  in  great  part,  to  fit  it  for  the 
press." 

Dr.  Hopkins  died  in  1700.  His  first  lady  was  Miss  Averili 
Martin,  by  whom  he  had  three  children,  all  of  whom  died  young. 
He  married  to  his  second,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Whitehorne,  of  Tewkes- 
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bury,  daughter  of  Henry  Bromley,  of  Upton  on  Severn,  Esq,  a 
lady,  whom  Dr.  Nash  calls,  of  bright  parts,  and  of  exemplary 
piety  and  virtue. 

John  Watson,,  who  was  born  here  in  1540,  studied  at  Alt 
Soups  College,  Oxford,  took  a degree  of  M.  D.  and  afterwards 
entered  into  holy  orders,  and  was  Bishop  of  Winchester,  in  1580. 
He  was  at  all  times  a liberal  benefactor  to  the  poor  at  Evesham, 
it  is  said  that  he,  being  60  years  of  age,  and  then  dean,  when  of- 
fered the  bishopric,  proposed  to  give  the  Earl  of  Leicester  2001. 
to  be  excused  from  accepting  that  dignity.  When  Qireen  Eliza- 
beth heard  this,  Why,  then,^^  said  she  Watson  shall  have  it ; 
he  being  more  worthy  thereof,  who  will  give  2001.  to  decline, 
than  he  who  will  give  20001.  to  attain  it.^'  Fuller,  who  relates 
this,  says  he  was  born  at  Bengeworth. 

Elizabeth  Elstob,  also,  the  translator  of  Alfred’s,  and  other 
Saxon  homilies,  though  not  a native  of  Evesham,  kept  a small 
school  here  for  twenty  years,  to  which  she  was  reduced  by  the 
death  of  her  uncle  and  protector.  Dr.  Elstob,  a Canon  of  Can- 
terbury. She  was  afterwards  patronized  by  the  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, and  by  Queen  Caroline  who  allowed  her  a small  pension. 

Forming  part  of  this  borough,  but  locally  distinct  from  it,  be- 
ing separated  by  the  Avon,  is 

Bengeworth, 

A small,  but  flourishing  place,  with  an  excellent  new  posting 
inn,  and  some  trade,  with  a wharf  on  the  Avon.  It  also  has  the 
advantage  of  being  more  directly  on  the  London  road  than  Eve- 
sham is. 

Here  was  formerly  a cfistle,  but  the  military  and  the  monkhood 
do  not  seem  to  have  agreed  well  together.  It  belonged  to  a branch 
of  the  noble  family  of  Beauchamp  : and  in  the  twelfth  century, 
William  de  Beauchamp,  its  then  possessor,  was  accused  by  the 
inmates  of  the  abbey,  of  destroying  the  walls  of  the  cemetery, 
and  of  robbing  the  church.  With  respect  to  this  accusation,  they 
seem  to  have  been  not  only  accusers,  but  also  the  executors  o^ 
the  sentence,  for  William  de  Audeville,  then  abbot,  proceeded  ta 
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excoramimicate  Beauchamp ; and  having  soon  after  got  possession 
of  the  castle,  he  pulled  it  down,  and  consecrated  its  site  for  a 
burying  ground,  and  it  is,  we  believe,  the  present  one. 

Here  is  now  an  ancient  church,  but  without  any  thing  very  cu- 
rious ; it  has  a chapel  on  the  north  side,  which  was  pointed  out 
by  Mr.  Deacle,  a benevolent  inhabitant  of  this  place,  as  proper 
to  be  fitted  up  as  a school  house,  for  the  purposes  mentioned  in 
his  will.  Rambling  through  the  cemetery,  we  noticed  the  follow-*- 
ing  humble  effort  of  a rural  muse  : 

“ I for  my  wife  and  children  did  provide. 

Until  I heard  the  noise  of  fire  cried  ; 

At  which  my  God  was  pleased  to  end  my  life. 

Although  a loss  to  my  children  and  ray  wife  I’^ 

^hef  ree-schoot,  instead  of  being  in  the  church  yard,  has  been 
very  judicously  removed,  by  the  trustees,  to  a convenient  build- 
ing which  they  have  erected  in  the  principal  street,  and  v/hicli 
forms  an  ornament  to  the  place,  being,  indeed  the  only  thing 
that  has  the  appearance  of  a 'public  building.  It  educates  and 
clothes,  in  the  style  of  Christ's  Hospital,  thirty  of  the  poorest 
boys  of  the  parish  ; and  w^e  believe  ourselves  correct  in  repeating 
the  opinion  of  Dr.  Nash,  that  this  is  certainly  a noble  and  useful 
charity,  and  has  not,  except  in  some  few  instances,  had  the  ill 
fate  of  being  perverted  from  its  original  intent.  The 
Corporation 

of  Evesham  has  Bengeworth  united  with  it,  constituting  it  one 
borough  y and  this  it  is  said  was  done  at  the  instance  of  Henry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  James  I.  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign, 
as  Dr.  Nash  states,  from  the  authority  of  some  verses  at  the 
head  of  the  charter. 

Princeps 

“ Mi  pater,  hoc  primum  pro  Cambris,  da  mihi  votum," 

Rex 

Scis  me,  nati,  nihil  posse  negare  tibi.'^ 
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It  consists  of  a mayor,  high  steward,  recorder,  chamberlain,  se- 
ven aldermen,  of  whom  four  with  the  mayor  are  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  and  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  gaol  delivery  for  all 
offences  within  their  jurisdiction,  except  High  Treason.  There 
are  also  twelve  capital  burgesses,  called  assistants;  and  the  mayor 
is  almoner  and  clerk  of  the  market,  and  possesses  all  deodands, 
the  goods  of  felons  and  toll. 

Besides  these,  there  are  620  common  burgessess^  with  whom, 
along  with  the  corporation,  rests  the  right  of  voting.  The  Rush- 
out  family  has  long  possessed  much  personal  influence.  In  1780, 
Rushout  and  Rous  were  the  representatives.  At  the  present  time, 
William  Manning  Esq.  and  Sir  Manasseh  Lopez.  At  the  elec- 
tion in  1807,  the  state  of  the  poll  was,  for  Manning,  424;  Lo- 
pez, 334 ; and  for  Howorth,  the  unsuccessful  candidate,  320. 

Hampton  is  a small  village,  about  one  mile  from  Evesham, 
and  is  delightful  situated  on  an  eminence,  embosomed  within  a 
rich  thicket  of  oaks,  and  commanding  a most  extensive  prospect 
of  that  luxuriant  vale  in  which  it  stands. 

Offenham,  already  mentioned  in  the  account  of  the  battle, 
lies  about  one  mile  and  a half  higher  up  the  river  than  Evesham, 
and  takes  its  name  from  King  Ofla,  who  formerly  resided  here ; 
but  being  given  to  the  abbots  of  the  monastery,  it  became  then- 
favourite  residence,  and  some  remains  of  tlie  boundary  wall  of 
their  mansion  are  still  in  existence.  Nothing  is  now  to  be  seen 
of  the  bridge ; but  from  the  spot  which  still  retains  tlie  name, 
there  is  a most  enchanting  prospect  of  the  immediate  vale  of  Avon, 
of  Evesham  and  its  august  tow-er,  the  Humbleton  hills,  &c. 

Nearly  in  a line  wnth  this  spot,  on  the  north  side  of  the  vil- 
lage, there  is  a large  stone,  almost  overgrown  with  ivy  : it  has 
no  inscription  remaining,  but  it  has  been  supposed  to  be  a me- 
morial set  up  iii  the  rudest  times. 

Three  villages  of  the  name  of  Littleton,  north,  south,  and 
middle,  deserve  mention  here,  as  giving  the  family  appellation  to 
the  present  noble  family  at  Hagley.  The  branch  of  Franklcy 
were  possessed  of  lands  here  at  a very  early  date,  hut  Sir  John 
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Littleton  sold  them  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  South 
Littleton  now  belongs  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  the  other  two  to 
Lord  Northwic.  In  North  Littleton  an  inclosure  is  now  taking 
place  upon  a very  liberal  scale  ; the  public  roads  are  forming 
forty  feet  wide,  and  the  private  ones  of  half  that  breadth,  which 
will  tend  very  much  to  improve  this  part  of  tlie  country,  by  in- 
creasing the  facilities  of  communication. 

Cleeve  Prior  is  a beautiful  village,  on  an  eminence  on  the 
southern  bank  of  Avon,  and  derives  its  name  from  the  range  of 
cliffs  in  its  vicinity.  The  scenery  around  is  extremely  picturesque ; 
for  here  the  river  winds  sweetly  round  the  foot  of  the  cliffs,  whilst 
Cleeve  mill  and  lock  become,  in  combination,  not  only  useful  but 
beautiful  objects,  and  are  well  contrasted  by  the  high,  rocky, 
back  ground. 

The  scenery  near  Harvington,  descending  the  river  on  its 
northern  bank,  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Littleton  liills;  be- 
hind which  Bredon  forms  a beautiful  undulating  line,  which,  re- 
ceding in  due  gradation,  happily  blends  itself  with  the  aerial 
distance.* 

Some  of  the  people  lately  employed  in  the  quarries  at  Cleeve 
Prior,  discovered  two  pots  of  coins  at  some  distance  under  ground, 
they  had  dug  through  sixteen  inches  of  soil,  four  of  limestone, 
and  eighteen  of  clay,  before  they  found  them.  The  coins  consist 
principally  of  specimens  of  Gratian,  Valentinian,  Theodosius, 
&c.  they  are  of  both  gold  and  silver ; and,  which  may  be  consi- 
dered as  more  remarkable,  there  are  several  counterfeits  of  the 
gold  coins  among  them. 

Crossing  the  peninsula  formed  by  the  winding  of  the  Avon, 
we  come  to  the  village  of  Cropthorne,  wdiich  presents  to  the 
picturesque  tourist,  a most  noble  and  interesting  scene.  Here, 
as  Mr.  Ireland  observes,  the  varying  and  capricious  hand  of  gar- 
dening has  not  interfered,  and  nature  remains  in  that  primitive 
state  of  simplicity,  that  constitutes  at  once  the  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful of  English  landscape.  In  the  church  under,  the  communion 
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table,  is  a large  vault  for  the  Dineiy  family,  in  ■which,  as  it  is 
very  dry,  the  bodies  do  not  piitrify,  but  wither,  and  retain  their 
original  I'orm.  Here  are  some  curious  inscriptions,  and  some  very 
old  monuments.  The  possessions  of  the  Dineiy  family,  however, 
are  now  enjoyed  by^  that  of  Goodyere,  in  Hertfordshire,  in  conse- 
quence of  a melancholy  event,  well  known. 

Fladbury  stands  lower  down  the  river,  in  a very  picturesque 
situation.  King  Etiielred  gave  this  place  to  Ostforus,  Bishop  of 
Worcester,  in  691 ; according  to  Leland  and  Tanner,  it  was  soon 
changed  for  some  other  spot,  but  on  condition  that  monastic  rules 
should  still  be  kept  here.  Near  it  is  an  handsome  seat  on  an 
eminence,  the  mansion  of  the  Perrots,  of  which  family,  but  a few 
y^ears  ago,  was  ^.George  Perrot,  Esq.  a baron  of  the  exchequer, 
who  purchased  this  manor  together  with  the  navigation  of  the 
Avon  within  its  boundaries.  The  church  contains  some  monu- 
ments, particularly  of  the  Throckmortons,  and  forms  a pleasing 
object  when  seen  from  different  points  of  the  London  road. 

Elmley  Castle,  which  stands  on  the  Bredon  hills,  a short 
distance  south-west  of  Evesham,  must  not  be  omitted  here,  as 
being  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  ancient,  wide  spread,  but  now 
extinct  family  of  Beauchamp  designated  as  of  this  place : ex- 
tinct in  the  male  line,  but  whose  blood  is  mixed  with  that  of  our 
royal  family,  with  some  few  of  our  ancient  nobility,  and  also  with 
some  of  our  gentry.  The  church  of  Worcester  possessed  it  with 
many  other  good  things,  before  the  Conquest,  but  being  then 
seized  by  the  D^Abtots,  it  came  through  their  heiress,  Emmeline, 
to  Walter  de  Beauchamp.  In  this  family,  and  with  the  Nevilles, 
it  continued  until  the  attainder  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  when  it 
came  to  the  crown,  and  was  given  afterwards,  by  Henry  VIII.  to 
an  ancestor  of  the  Savages;  since  which,  by  intermarriages,  it 
has  often  changed  its  masters,  and  there  is  now  but  little  of  the 
ancient  building  remaining  ; though  a latter  seat,  built,  perhaps, 
about  the  reign  of  James,  still  exists  to  be  a memorial  of  its 
more  recent  owners. 

There  are  many  monuments  in  the  church,  amongst  which  is 
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'6ne  for  an  ancestor  of  the  present  Earl  of  Coventry,  with  a very 
flattering  inscription;  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  pedestal, 
this  tomb  was  carried  to  the  church  of  Crome  D'Abtot,  there 
to  be  erected ; but  the  Earl  of  Coventry  denied  it  to  be  set  up : 
the  countess  dowager,  at  whose  charge  it  was  made,  being  then 
v/ife  to  Thomas  Savage,  Esq.  it  was  by  his  order  brought  to  this 
place  1700.^^ 

As  Bisliop  Bonner  has  been  said  to  have  been  born  here,  we 
shall  insert  an  anecdote  from  Fuller  respecting  him,  in  addition 
to  what  has  been  said  under  the  article  of  Hanley,  particularly 
as  he  asserts  that  Bonner  was  actually  the  son  of  a priest,  in 
Cheshire,  of  the  name  of  Savage,  his  mother  being  married^ 
before  his  birth,  to  a poor  man  of  her  own  rank  in  life.  Being 
restored  to  his  bishopric  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  he  caused  the 
death  of  twice  as  many  martyrs  as  all  the  bishops  in  England  be- 
sides ; which  gave  occasion  for  some  verses  to  be  made  upon  him, 
as  if  Nobody  were  speaking  ; 

**  All  cal!  thee  cruel,  and  the  sponge  of  blood. 

But  Bonner,  I say,  thou  art  mild  and  good.” 

Leaving  Evesham,  by  the  London  road,  pass  through  WicK- 
HAMFORD,  a cheerful  bustling  village,  after  which  we  come  to 
Broadway^  a long  and  straggling,  but  very  curious  place,  being 
built  entirely  of  stone,  which  gives  every  house  an  air  of  the 
most  pleasing  antiquity.  This  place,  properly  speaking,  is  called 
Broadway  Street,  the  church  stands  at  some  distance  to  the 
right,  and  once  contained  some  painted  glass,  and  some  monu- 
ments of  the  Sheldons,  but  these  are  all  in  a shattered  and  dk 
lapidated  state.  The  whole  parish  bears  an  air  of  antiquity, 
which,  to  those  fond  of  looking  back  to  ancient  times,  has  a very 
curious  and  pleasing  effect,  particularly  as  this  place,  though 
seemingly  unindebted  to  modern  improvement,  has  yet  an  air  of 
plenty  and  comfort,  arising  from  its  situation  in  a good  corn  dis- 
trict. Claiendon  tells  us,  that  after  Charleses  retreat  from  Eve^ 
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sham,  the  army  marched  that  night  to  Broadway,  where  they 
quartered ; and  very  early  the  next  morning,  they  mounted  the 
hills  near  Campden,  and  then  they  had  time  to  breathe,  and  to 
look  with  pleasure  on  the  places  they  had  passed  through,  having 
now  left  Waller,  and  the  ill  ways  he  must  pass,  far  enough  behind, 
for  even  in  that  season  of  the  year  (July),  the  ways  in  that  vale 
were  very  deep. 

From  this  ancient  village  ascending  the  Broadway  hills 
SPRINGHILL 

a seat  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Coventry  appears  upon  the  right, 
embosomed  in  woods ; and  is  an  elegant  modern  building,  but  un- 
occupied by  the  family,  and  at  present  advertised  to  be  let.  On 
these  bleak  and  barren  hills,  most  extensive  plantations  have  been 
made  of  late  years,  which  at  present  seem  to  thrive  very  well ; 
and  being  judiciously  planted  in  belts,  they  will  tend  much  to 
shelter  the  lands  and  improve  the  temperature ; but  it  is  to  be  ap- 
prehended that  they  will  never  be  very  valuable  as  timber,  as  the 
oldest  trees  now  standing  on  the  hills  seem  much  stunted  and 
checked  in  their  growth. 

FARNHAM  ABBEY, 

a modern  building,  but  in  tbe  Gothic  style,  erected  by  Sir  John 
Coterel,  Knt.  lies  on  the  left,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  commanding 
a most  delightful  prospect  to  the  westward,  over  Worcestershire. 
Though  its  situation  was  originally  bleak  and  uncomfortable, 
being  on  the  very  summit  of  the  hill,  it  is  now  well  sheltered 
by  plantations,  which  have  been  disposed  in  a most  pleasing 
style,  so  as  to  render  it  at  least  an  agreeable  summer  residence. 
It  also  forms  a good  object  to  the  eye,  its  form  being  castellated 
and  well  adapted  to  its  site  and  surrounding  scenery.  Having 
been  lately  the  occasional  retreat  of  the  late  Walsh  Porter,  it 
bears  evident  marks  of  his  taste  for  improvement.  From  this 
point  of  view,  a modern  Saxon  tower  erected  in  Springhill  plan- 
tations has  a good  effect,  and  must  be  delightful  as  a summer 
evening  retreat  from  the  very  extensive  view  it  commands.  Fur- 
ther 
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ther  on,  upon  the  road-side,  is  the  Fish  Public-house ^ a watering- 
place  for  travellers  over  this  dreary  range,  and  which  is  not  only 
extremely  useful  but  is  also  an  ornament  to  the  scenery,  being 
built  in  imitation  of  the  antique  style.  The  view  from  this  spot 
over  the  vale  of  Evesham  cannot  but  produce  sentiments  of  rapture 
in  any  breast  not  totally  devoid  of  feeling ; the  richest  verdure 
and  cultivation  are  disposed  at  the  feet  of  the  spectator,  whilst 
the  distant  hills  fading  into  every  retiring  shade  of  purple  seem 
to  carry  the  sight  almost  into  infinite  space. 

We  now  enter  the  parish  of  Blockley,  a detached  part  of  the 
county.  The  town  itself  lies  to  the  left  of  the  London  road,  and 
the  view  from  this  point  into  Gloucester  and  Warwickshires  is 
extremely  pleasing,  looking  down  upon  the  rich  vale  in  w^hich 
Campdeii  is  situated.  The  hills  of  this  parish  abound  in  stone- 
quarries,  which  are  much  used  not  only  for  building  but  also 
for  dry  walling  for  which  purpose  tliey  are  very  well  adapted,  as 
no  hedges  are  to  be  met  with  on  these  hills,  so  that  a stranger 
might  almost  fancy  himself  in  Derbyshire.  The  town  of  Blockley 
has  several  corn  and  silk  mills,  which  are  very  beneficial  in  oc- 
cupying the  industry  of  the  town  and  vicinity  ; the  comfort  arising 
from  which  is  evident  on  all  sides.  Much  credit  is  due  to  the 
parishioners  for  the  care  and  attention  shewn  to  the  Church;  in 
which,  however,  at  different  periods,  they  have  been  much  as- 
sisted by  the  liberality  of  the  Rushout  family,  now  elevated  to 
the  peerage.  The  foundation  of  this  church  is  very  ancient ; for 
a charter  of  Biirhred,  King  of  Mercia,  in  855,  mentions  a mo- 
nastery here,  which  Hemingus  sajs  was  afterwards  given  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Worcester.  There  is  nothing  else  particularly  wor- 
thy of  notice,  except  some  vestiges  of  the  Roman  fosse,  at  a place 
called  Dorn,  within  the  limits  of  the  parish  ; and  a hill  called 
the  Parks,  which  is  opposite  to  the  vicar’s  garden,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  part  of  the  episcopal  park,  which,  with  a palace, 
stood  here  before  the  Reformation.  Blockley  has  a Fair  on  the 
Tuesday  after  Easter-week  for  a few  cattle ; and  another  on  the 
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20ih  of  October,  which  is  priricipally  a mop,  or  statute  for  ser- 
vants. 

KORTHWICo 

The  seat  of  Lord  Nortkwic  is  in  this  parish.  The  park  has 
a charming-  effect  to  the  stranger  who  enters  it  after  passing  the 
bleak  hills  of  Broadway  ; it  is  indeed  both  extensive  and  well 
planted,  as  the  soil  is  considered  peculiarly  favourable  for  oak  and 
beech,  of  the  former  of  which  there  are  several  specimens  highly 
deserving  of  notice  for  their  extraordinary  size.  The  quantity 
of  deer  is  very  great,  which  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
scene. 

The  house  itself  was  originally  a good  specimen  of  ancient 
magnificence,  but  has  been  much  modernized.  First,  in  the 
early  part  of  last  century,  under  the  tasteful  superintendance  of 
Lord  Burlington,  who  was  always  happy  v/hen  his  friends  gave 
him  a house  to  build,  or  to  alter;  and  since  that,  in  1778:  but 
it  is  a curious  fact,  that  notwithstanding  these  efforts  of  noble 
taste,  three  of  the  principal  apartments  were  actually  destitute  of 
- fire-places,  so  as  to  leave  it  in  that  respect,  a most  complete  sum^ 
mer  residence.  The  family  portraits  are  highly  interesting  to  the 
biographer,  who  will  here  find  an  original  Addison,  a parlimentary 
colleague  of  an  ancestor  of  the  present  peer  ; another  of  Lord 
Lechmere,  &c.  &c. 

Our  road  now  leads  us  to  several  detached  parts  of  the  county ; 
and  at  the  union  of  the  shires  of  Worcester,  Gloucester,  Warwick, 
and  Oxford,  there  stands  by  the  road-side  the  Four  Shire 
Stone,  with  the  names  of  each  county  cut  on  its  corresponding 
sides.  It  is  a pleasing  object  of  white  stone,  and  of  good  taste 
and  elevation ; and  is  rather  interesting  from  being  situated  on 
the  spot  where  the  battle  Avas  fought  about  1016,  between  the 
English  and  Danes,  when  the  latter,  under  Canute,  were  totally 
defeated  with  great  slaughter  by  King  Edmond  Ironside.  Here 
also  at  a small  distance  is  a fortification,  or  barrow,  which  Cam-r 
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lien  and  Plott  consider  as  of  Danisli  origin ; but  Gough  seems  of  a 
different  opinion,  and  considers  it  as  British. 

It  now  becomes  rather  difficult  to  ascertain  the  precise  limits 
of  the  county  ; but  we  believe  that  we  must  here  mention  a very 
neat  house,  surrounded  by  pleasing  plantations,  the  seat  of  Mr. 
Sandys ; and  an  ancient  castle  looking  place,  called  Chastleion^ 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Jones. 

IccoMB  is  another  detached  spot,  completely  insulated  by  Glou- 
cestershire. It  has  nothing  particularly  deserving  of  notice,  ex- 
cept the  ancient  church,  where  there  is  a curious  tomb  of  a knight 
in  armour,  surrounded  by  seven  figures,  some  of  which  are  in  re- 
ligious habits : it  lies  in  a chapel  on  the  south  side,  under  a 
pointed  arch  in  the  wall,  and  in  what  is  called  Cope’s  burying- 
place.” 

Dailsford  is  another  detached  part  of  the  county,  principally 
remarkable  for  containing  the  magnificent  house  and  grounds  of 
Mr.  Hastings.  The  house  stands  in  a most  conspicuous  and 
commanding  situation,  on  a rising  ground  thickly  covered  with 
trees,  and  looking  down  upon  a well  wooded  glen,  which  adds 
much  to  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  scenery.  Its  elevation 
is  very  handsome,  and  it  is  furnished  in  the  most  superb  style; 
whilst  the  whole  disposition  of  the  house  and  grounds  bespeak  a 
high  degree  of  taste,  and  elegant  attention  to  their  cop  abilities. 
The  ancient  manor-house,  which,  in  the  earliest  times  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  the  Hastings  family,  has  long  been  in  ruins; 
about  a century  ago,  enough  of  it  remained  to  shew  its  original 
magnificence;  but  now  there  is  not  a stone  left  to  mark  its  site, 
which  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  the  church. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  sculls  and  bones  dug  up 
here.  Dr.  Nash  is  of  opinion,  that  this  had  been  the  burying-place 
for  most  of  the  surrounding  parishes ; an  idea  not  ill-founded, 
when  we  consider  its  extraordinary  sanctity,  being  so  highly  fa- 
voured by  tlie  Roman  Pontiff,  as  to  be  permited  to  enjoy  the  full 
exercise  of  religious  worship,  at  a time  when  the  rest  of  the 
Jcingdom  was  under  excommiinicatiou  in  the  reign  of  John.  Nash 
7 tells 
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tells  ns,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Milo  de  Hastings  lieH 
lands  here  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester ; and  Mr.  Penyston 
Hastings,  an  antiquary,  and  rector  of  this  parish  in  1732,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Thomas,  derives  their  pedigree  from  Hastings  the 
Bane.  Of  this  family  were  the  Lords  Abergavenny,  and  the 
Earls  of  Pembroke ; and  a younger  branch  enjoyed  the  title  of 
Huntingdon.  This  family,  (supposed  to  be  the  original  stock) 
on  account  of  the  decay  of  the  manor-house,  changed  their  place 
of  residence  to  Yelford,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Elizabeth;  but  the 
estate  was  not  alienated  until  1715,  when  it  was  sold.  The  pre- 
.sent  possessor,  with  a just  sense  of  family  pride,  has  repurchased 
it ; and  now  resides  in  an  honourable  retirement,  after  suffering  all 
that  the  spirit  of  party  could  indict. 

Though  the  descendant,  and  perhaps  the  lineal  representative 
of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  kingdom,  the  early  days  of 
Mr.  Hastings  were  not  passed  in  the  lap  of  affluence,  a circum- 
stance wfflich  perhaps  tended  much  to  the  display  of  his  genius. 
His  father  was  a most  respectable  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  and  was  possessed  of  a small  benedce  at  Churchill,  a 
village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dailsford.  The  early  death  of 
his  parent,  without  any  adequate  provision  for  his  support,  threw 
him  on  the  care  and  kindness  of  his  uncle  Mr.  Howard  Hastings 
who  sent  him  to  Westminster  school,  where  he  soon  exhibited 
marks  of  a more  than  common  genius,  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
Dr.  Nichols,  the  headmaster,  in  a most  paiiicular  manner.  On 
the  conclusion  of  his  studies  at  Westminster,  he  was  esteemed 
one  of  the  best  scholars  of  that  period,  so  that  his  acquisitions  re- 
flected as  much  credit  on  ^ his  preceptor,  as  they  did  honour  to 
himself ; indeed,  such  was  Dr.  Nicholses  generous  attachment  to 
him,  that  he  offered  to  supply  the  necessary  funds  for  his  support 
at  Oxford,  at  which  University  he  was  for  a sliort  time  resident ; 
hut  the  immediate  offer  of  Mr.  Creswick,  an  India  director,  and 
one  of  his  uncle’s  executors,  to  give  him  an  appointment  as  a 
writer,  determined  him  to  leave  the  barren  mountain  of  the  Muses 
for  the  rich-er  plains  of  Hindoostan. 
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In  the  year  1750,  he  was  appointed  a writer  at  Bengal,  and  as 
he  says  of  himself,  in  his  memorable  defence,  I entered  the  ser- 
vice of  the  East  India  Company  ; and  from  that  service  1 have 
derived  ail  my  olhcial  habits,  all  the  knowledge  which  I possess, 
and  all  the  principles  which  were  to  regulate  my  conduct  in  it/’ 

But  his  modesty  did  not  permit  him  to  say  how  much  he  was 
indebted  to  his  own  exertions ; for  though  at  first  attached  to 
one  of  the  factories  in  Bengal,  yet  he  did  not  let  the  duties  of  his 
office,  or  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  in  his  leisure  hours,  prevent  him 
from  adding  to  Ins  stock  of  classical  and  useful  learning  ’ and  being 
sent  into  the  interior,  where  the  novelty  of  the  scene  awakened  a 
spirit  of  enquiry,  and  where  the  want  of  society  prompted  him  to 
study,  he  suffered  no  means  of  improvement  to  pass  unprofitably. 
Here  he  applied  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of  the  Persian 
language,  to  the  general  cultivation  of  his  talents,  and  to  a 
minute  investigation  of  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  British 
India.  So  great,  and  rapid  indeed  was  his  improvement,  that 
he  was  soon  after  selected  as  the  fittest  person  to  attempt  the 
establishment  of  a factory  a long  way  in  the  interior,  and  where 
no  European  had  hitherto  ventured  to  penetrate.  In  this,  it  must 
be  confessed  he  was  not  successful ; yet  it  was  evident  tliat  he 
did  all  that  was  possible  to  be  done ; for  he  conciliated  the  es- 
teem of  the  natives  to  such  an  extent,  that  when  he  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  troops  of  Surajah  Dowlah,  they  shew^ed  their  re- 
spect for  him  in  a manner  hitherto  unusual,  treating  him  with  re- 
peated marks  of  humanity  and  attention.  This  was  in  1756, 
after  Surajah  had  made  himself  master  of  Calcutta;  wdien  Mr, 
Hastings  was  carried  with  many  others  to  Mooi'shedabad,  hut 
was  immediately  afterwards  permitted  to  reside  at  the  Dutch 
factory  of  Calcapore.  After  his  release,  he  distinguished  himself 
much  as  a volunteer  in  Lord  Clive’s  army,  and  was  present  at  the 
night  attack  on  the  Nabob’s  camp  which  again  put  Calcutta  into 
cur  possession. 

Surajah  being  dethroned,  and  Meer  Jaffier,  the  lawful  sovereign, 
reinstated  on  his  throne,  Mr.  Hastings  was  selected  by  tlae  dis- 
cerning 
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cerning  eye  of  Lord  Clive  (then  Colonel)  as  the  fittest  petson  to 
become  a resident  minister  at  his  court ; in  which  office  he  dis- 
played so  much  skill,  ability,  integrity,  and  perseverance,  that  he 
was  soon  after  appointed  a member  of  the  Bengal  Government,  in 
1761,  being  then  only  thirty  years  of  age  ! 

He  returned  to  England  in  1765,  in  company  with  his  friend, 
Mr.  Vansittart,  but  with  a fortune  upon  a very  moderate  scale, 
and  even  considerable  part  of  that  left  for  future  remittance,  but 
lost  by  some  untoward  circumstances.  The  necessity  of  return- 
ing to  India  now  became  evident,  and  it  is  a curious  fact,  that  at 
first,  permission  to  that  effect  was  denied  him  ; however,  in  1769, 
he  obtained  the  appointment  of  second  in  council  at  Madras,  where 
he  remained  until  1772,  when  his  services  and  abilities  recom- 
mended him  as  the  most  eligible  person  for  the  Government  of 
Bengal. 

Even  the  short  time  he  had  spent  in  England  was  not  passed  in 
indolence;  for  it  appears  that  he  was  assiduous  in  cultivating 
literature,  and  enjoying  the  society  of  men  of  genius,  amongst 
whom  we  must  particularly  mention  the  names  of  Mansfield  and 
Johnson.  It  is  even  said,  that  finding  his  interest  insufficient 
at  first  to  procure  a reappointment  in  the  Company's  service,  he 
made  a proposition  for  the  establishment  of  a Professorship  of  the 
Persian  language  at  Oxford,  not  only  on  liberal  and  patriotic 
grounds,  but  with  a view  to  obtaining  the  situation  in  order  to 
preserve  his  own  independence,  under  his  severe  pecuniary 
losses. 

In  this,  happily  for  the  welfare  of  our  Indian  Empire,  he  did 
not  succeed  ! , 

On  assuming  the  government  of  Bengal,  his  first  object  was 
to  correct  abuses  in  the  administration,  then  to  improve  the 
Company's  territorial  revenues,  as  well  as  their  commercial  con- 
cerns, and  also  to  ameliorate,  (as  much  as  was  possible,  and  con- 
sistent with  their  prejudices)  the  situation  of  the  natives.  In  this 
plan  he  was  indefatigable,  but  met  with  great  opposition,  and  of 
course  made  many  enemies,  yet  he  never  lost  either  his  health  or 
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)».is  temper ; nor  did  he  ever  in  the  slightest  degree  relax  from 
his  perseverance. 

From  the  free,  unsolicited,  and  honourable  testimony  of  many 
respectable  witnesses  on  his  trial,  it  is  plain  that  nothing  but 
Mr.  Hastings'’s  cool  and  resolute  counsels  could  have  saved  India 
from  the  grasp  of  France,  and  the  intestine  wars  of  the  natives  ; 
particularly  after  the  defeat  of  our  array  on  the  coast  of  Coroman- 
del in  the  American  war,  when  he  roused  every  body  from  de- 
spondence, and  by  a judicious  and  well-timed  supply  of  men  and 
money  to  the  Madras  presidency,  turned  the  scale  of  affairs  com- 
pletely in  our  favour.  At  the  close  of  his  administration,  as  a mo- 
dern biographer  observes,  In  defiance  of  so  many  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, the  Company's  affairs  now  wore  a better  aspect. 
Their  annual  revenue  was  increased  from  three  to  five  millions. 
Their  enemies  among  the  native  princes  were  destroyed,  or  won 
to  their  alliance;  and  India  had  even  something  to  offer  to 
France  towards  the  adjustment  of  peace  for  England.^^  A'et  on 
the  20th  of  June,  1785,  the  very  day  of  Mr.  Hastings’s  arrival  in 
England,  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  gave  notice  of 
his  intention  to  move  an  irapeachinent  of  him  in  the  ensuing 
session. 

After  undergoing  a seven  years’  torture  under  the  examination 
into  twenty-two  articles,  after  being  the  victim  of  misrepresentation 
in  pathetic  speeches,  and  his  character  torn  to  pieces  by  the  press, 
the  public  at  last  found  out  that  the  whole  was  a political  ma- 
noeuvre ; nay,  it  has  been  said,  that  previous  to  tlie  impeachment, 
offers  of  coalition  of  parliamentary  interest  were  made  to  him  by 
the  agents  of  that  very  party  who  afterwards  ransacked  botli  the 
English  and  Indian  vocabularies  for  terms  of  reproacli,  and  by 
the  aid  of  unintelligible  terms,  and  the  statement  of  circumstances 
■partly  true,  yet  much  of  which,  even  if  true,  could  not  possibly 
have  been  known  to  them,  succeeded  for  a while  in  painting  him 
as  one  of  the  most  horrid  monsters  of  ancient  or  of  modern  times. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  greatest  number  of  peers  who  on 
their  honours  thought  him  guilty  of  any  of  the  clmj’ges,  was  only 
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six,  whilst  on  most  of  the  others,  the  House  Vas  unanimous  in 
pronouncing’  him  not  guilty  ! 

After  this,  we  hope  unprejudiOed,  view  of  his  conduct,  it  is  not 
our  intention  here  to  enter  upon  his  justification;  for  that  indeed 
would  now  he  needless : but  there  is  another  part  of  his  public 
conduct  in  India,  not  connected  with  politics,  and  which  has  been 
fully  appreciated  by  an  elegant  female  pen  whilst  adverting  to  the 
establishment  of  the  present  system  of  the  investigation  of  Indian 
Literature  and  Antiquities,  &c. 

“ In  the  contemplation  of  these  scientific  labours,  the  Governor 
General,  under  whose  auspices  they  were  commenced,  will  have 
the  deserved  meed  of  grateful  acknowledgment  from  every  candid 
and  philosophic  mind ; for  although  he  declined  complying  with  the 
wishes  of  the  members,  who  were  all  solicitous  to  see  him  at  the 
head  of  their  society,  he  was  eminently  instrumental  in  promoting 
its  success ; and  in  tiiis,  as  in  every  other  instance,  he  stood  forth 
the  steady  friend,  the  liberal  patron,  and  zealous  promoter,  of  use- 
ful knowledge/’ 

Evenlode  is  another  detached  part,  adjoining  the  Four  Shire 
Stone,  and  lying  partly  on  Morton  in  Marsh  Heath. 

SHIPSTON-UPON-STOUR, 

wimse  name  is  descriptive  of  its  situation  upon  that  river,  is  in 
tiie  Parish  of  'Lredington,  lying  quite  detached  from  the 
body  of  the  county,  and  occupying  an  extent  of  nine  miles  in 
length,  and  nearly  two  in  breadth,  along  with  Tidmerton,  Alder- 
maston,  &c. 

This  town  is  situated  in  a very  improved  district,  consisting 
in  general  of  small  fields  and  small  farms,  well  cultivated ; even 
the  pastures  are  enclosed  by  neat  hedge-rows ; and  the  whole 
shew  that  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture.  Yet  the 
town  cannot  boast  much  of  its  appearance,  having  a great  number 
of  small  poor  looking  bouses,  with  streets  badly  paved ; whilst 
the  stone  w^alls,  and  the  thatch  in  some  places,  give  it  a cold 
bleak  appearance, 
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Tredington  is  the  mother  church ; of  course  this  is  hut  a 
chapel  or  chantry.  The  town  formerly  belonged  to  the  priory  of 
Worcester,  and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  manufactures, 
hut  without  any  permanent  success.  A Mr.  Harte  once  carried 
on  a considerable  work  in  the  manufacture  of  Shaggs,  and  is 
said  to  have  realized  a fortune  of  20,0001. ; three-fourths  of 
which  he  bequeathed  to  a nephew,  on  condition  of  his  carrying 
on  the  trade  for  the  benefit  of  tlie  place,  on  which  principle  he 
himself  is  said  to  have  done  it  for  several  years  ; but  the  nephew 
soon  found  out  some  more  profitable  mode  of  disposing  of  the 
money. 

The  Market  is  on  Friday  : and  here  are  two  annual  Fairs  ; one 
on  the  22d  of  June  ; the  other  on  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  10th 
of  October;  and  both  for  horses,  cows,  and  sheep. 

Tidmekton,  within  this  detached  portion  of  the  county,  con- 
tains nothing  of  topographical  remark;  but  affords  a memorable 
instance  of  the  rewards,  which,  in  this  country  of  liberty,  will 
always  attend  upon  industry  and  integrity.  We  here  allude  to  a 
Mr.  Snow,  who,  beginning  the  world  as  a butcher,  and  then  add- 
ing to  this  the  business  of  a grazier,  by  means  of  extraordinary 
industry,  a spirited  line  of  dealing,  and  a most  respectable  cha- 
racter, realized  a very  considerable  fortune,  and  served  the  office 
of  high- sheriff  of  Worcester.  His  valuable  estate  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, together  with  an  elegant  mansion,  he  left  to  his  son, 
who  long  enjoyed  as  honourable  a character  as  his  father,  in  his 
profession  as  an  attorney,  improved  the  estate,  and  has  now 
founded  a family  ranking  with  the  most  respectable  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Having  thus  concluded  our  general  view  of  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, it  remains  for  us  to  make  such  acknowledgements  as  are 
in  our  power,  for  the  information  received  from,  and  the  facilities 
of  observation  afforded  by,  the  first  families  of  the  county,  as  well 
as  those  gentlemen  to  whom,  in  general,  we  have  had  occasion  to 
apply.  To  name  some  few,  whilst  others,  with  a modesty  which 
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we  regret^  have  interdicted  our  mention  of  their  names,  might 
appear  invidious  ; but  our  readers  will  perceive,  from  the  quan- 
tity of  novel  matter  respecting  Croome  park,  Madresfield,  Hag- 
ley,  Witley,  and  other  places,  that  such  information  could  not 
have  been  collected,  nor  observations  made,  without  that  polite 
attention,  which  afforded  opportunities  of  minute  investigation. 

To  Lady  Viscountess  Beauchamp  we  are  particularly  indebted  ; 
as  well  as  to  the  noble  family  of  Crome,  who,  though  at  an  unusual 
hour,  broke  through  their  domestic  arrangements,  in  order  to  gra- 
tify research.  There  is  also  a gentleman  in  another  part  of  the 
county,  to  whom  we  would  willingly  offer  our  best  thanks,  had 
he  not  requested  his  name  to  be  passed  over  in  silence ; he  will 
perceive,  however,  that  his  hints  have  not  been  forgotten,  particu- 
larly respecting  Bewdley,  and  some  places  in  its  vicinity. 

Nor  can  we  conclude  without  observing,  that  now,  when  the 
continent  is  shut  up  to  all  research,  the  English  tourist  will  re- 
ceive as  much  pleasure,  and  perhaps  more  useful  information,  by 
examining  his  native  country,  in  its  various  parts,  than  France 
or  Italy  could  afford  him.  To  the  tourist  then,  who  chuses  to  in- 
vestigate Worcestershire,  we  can  only  say,  that  he  will  inva- 
riably find  good  roads,  and  excellent  inns  ; that  in  most  parts  he 
will  meet  with  landscape,  either  picturesque  or  beautiful ; that,  if 
properly  introduced,  he  can  never  fail  of  elegant,  and  even  learned, 
society ; and  that  in  all  parts  he  will  be  happy  in  meeting  with 
the  united  efforts  of  Liberty  and  Industry  ! 
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Illustrative  of  the  Topography,  Antiquities, 

OF  WORCESTERSHIRE  ; 

TOGETHER  WITH 

Notices  of  the  most  important  MSS.  for  general  reference, 
now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  relative 


to  that  County, 


BOOKS. 

Nash’s  Survey  of  Worcestershire,  2 Vols.  folio.  This  recent 
and  extensive  work  has  been  founded  on  the  Collections  of  Thomas 
Habingdon,  of  Hendlip,  Esq.  consisting  of  three  folio  volumes  of 
Parochial  History,  alphabetically  arranged,  two  folios  of  Miscella- 
neous Antiquities,  and  one  relative  to  the  cathedral.  To  these  MSS» 
Collections,  considerable  additions  were  made  by  the  Author’s  son, 
and  also  by  Dr.  Thomas,  who  sold  them  to  Bishop  Lyttelton,  toge- 
ther with  a folio  volume  of  patrons  and  incumbents.  The  Bishop  be- 
queathed them  to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  who  entrusted  them  to 
Dr.  Nash  for  publication  ; but  he  having  merely  made  selections, 
these  MSS.  are  now  in  the  hands  of  a gentleman,  well  qualified,  both 
from  erudition  and  perseverance,  to  give  them  to  the  world  in  a per- 
fect shape. 

**  The  ANTiauiTiEs  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worces- 
ter. By  that  learned  antiquary,  Thomas  Abingdon,  Esq.  To  whicii 
are  added,  the  Antiquities  of  the  Cathedral  Churches  of  Chichester 
and  Lichfield.”  Lond.  1717,  and  1723,  8vo. 

A Survey  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Worcester  : with 
an  account  of  the  bishops  thereof,  from  the  foundation  of  the  see,  to 
the  year  1600  .-  also  an  appendix  of  many  original  papers  and  records, 
never  before  printed.  By  William  Thomas,  D.  D.  Hector  of  St. 
Nicholas,  Worcester.  Lond.  1727.”  4lo. 

A Survey  OF  the  City  of  Worcester,  containing  the  Eccle- 
siastical history,  and  civil  government  thereof,  as  originally  founded, 
and  the  present  administration  as  since  reformed  : together  with  a.n 
account  of  whatever  is  most  remarkable  for  grandeur,  elegance,  cu- 
riosity, or  use,  in  this  ancient  City.  The  whole  embeHished  with 
sixteen  copper-plates  of  perspective  views  of  the  public  buildings. 
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&c.  engraved  ft'om  original  drawings,  taken  on  purpose  for  this  work. 
By  Valentine  Green,  of  Worcester.  Wore.  1764.’’  8vo.'^ 

A Survey  of  the  City  of  Worcester,”  from  the  same  pen, 
in  quarto,  with  very  handsome  plates,  and  the  whole*executed  on  an 
extended  scale. 

“ Tindal’s  History  of  Evesham.”  Containing  both  Its  Topo- 
graphy and  Antiquities,  lately  published  in  quarto,  is  an  useful  and 
interesting  work,  not  only  from  its  great  variety  of  local  information, 
but  also  for  its  plates,  which  are  highly  illustrajive  of  the  antiquities  of 
that  town  and  neighbourhood. 

Magna  Britannia,  Vol.  Vlth,  contains  an  old,  but  not  very  co- 
pious, Survey  of  the  county  ; and  another  County  Survey  may  be 
found  in 

Camden’s  Britannia  ; the  part,  however,  containing  Camden’s 
own  Survey,  is  on  a very  circumscribed  scale,  and  the  additions,  with 
some  exceptions,  from  Nash’s  Survey  of  the  County. 

Thomas’s  Malvern,  or  Antiquitates  prioratus  majoris  Malverne, 
in  agro  Wicciensi : cum  chartis  originalibus,  easdem  illustrantibus,  ex 
registris  sedis  episcopalis  Wigorniensis,  nunc  primum  editis.  Lond, 
1725,”  8vo. 

“ Hem^ngi  Chartularium  EccLESiiE  Wigorniensis,  b codice 
MS.  penes  Richardum  Graves  de  Mickleton.  in  agro  Gloucestriensi, 
armigerum,  descripsit,  ediditque  Tho.  Hearnius,  qui  et  earn  partem 
libri  de  Domesday,  quae  ad  ecclesiam  pertinet  Wigorniensem,  alia- 
que  ad  operis  (duobus  voluminibus  comprehensa)  nitorem  facientia, 
subnexuit.  Oxon.  1723.”  2 Vols.  8vo. 

A Letter  from  the  Lord  General  Cromwell,  Sept.  4th, 
of  the  taking  of  Worcester,  and  total  routing  of  the  enemies’  arihy. 
Sept.  6th,  1651.”  4to. 

“ Articles  agreed  upon  for  the  surrender  of  the  City  of  Worcester, 
July  23d,  1646.”  4to. 

‘‘  Letters  on  the  Beauties  of  Hagley,  Eiv'il,  and  the  Leasowes ; 
with  critical  remarks  and  observations  on  the  modern  taste  in  garden- 
ing. By  Joseph  Heeley,  Esq.  2 Vols.  Lond.  1777.” 

Several  Poems  descriptive  of  this  County  have  been  published  at 
diliferent  times  ; the  principal  are,  *- 

W orcester’s  Elegy  and  Eulogie : or  a grateful  acknowledgment  of 
her  benefactors.”  By  Joim  Toy,  M.  A.  Lond.  1638.  12mo. 

Vigornia,  Lond.  1697.  fob” 

A Poem  on  Malverne  Spa,  1757,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Perry,  is  in- 
serted in  Dodsley’s  collection  of  Poems,  Vol.  V. 

Malvern  Spaw,”  a Poem,  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  a Collection 
of  elegiac  poesy,  by  E.  Cooper,  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford,  and 
school-master  of  Chaddesley,  in  this  couijty. 

Malvern,  a Poem,  has  lately  been  published  by  Mr.  Cottle. 

Malvern,  a Poem,  has  also  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Booker. 

A Journey  > 
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A Journey  into  Worcestershire/^  A Poem  in  Sir  William  Da- 
venent’s  Works.  1673. 

“ Bewclley,  a descriptive  poem,  in  blank  verse,  bythePev.  Mr. 
E.  Cooper,  of  Droitwyche,”  may  be  found  in  the  ‘ Grand  Magazine^ 
for  the  year  1739.  ■ 

‘^Hagley,  a descriptive  poem.  By  Mr.  Maurice.  Lond.  1777/’ 

In  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  several  papers  may  be  found 
relative  to  this  county  : these  are 

Ward’s  Observations  on  an  ancient  date  on  Edgar’s  tower,  near 
the  Cathedral.  No.  439. 

Dr.  Beale’s  account  of  the  Medical  Waters,  near  the  foot  of  Mal- 
vern hills,  and  others  in  Flint  and  Somersetshire;  these  are  in  Nos. 
20,  and  57. 

Dr.  Wall,  physician  at  Worcester,  has  published  Experiments 
and  Observations  on  the  Malvern  Waters,  which  may  be  toiind 
in  Vols.  XLIX.  and  L.  He  has  also  published  an  octavo  pamphlet 
on  the  same  subject,  with  an  appendix,  containing  various  cases  illus- 
trative of  their  effects. 

PRINTS. 

A variety  of  Maps  and  Plates  have  appeared,  descriptive  of  this 
county;  we  need  only  particularly  mention. 

North  front  and  Plan  of  Worcester  Cathedral,  by  Hollar,  1672, 

North  view  of  the  Abbey  gate,  by  Buck,  1731. 

South-west  view  of  the  City,  by  Buck,  1732. 

Plan  of  Worcester,  by  J.  Dogharty,  1742. 

East  and  West  prospects  of  the  City,  1742.  With  lists  of  the 
mayors.  Sold  by  T.  Jeffery s. 

View  of  Worcester,  by  P.  Sandby.  Exhibited  at  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy, in  1772. 

Four  views  of  Worcester;  engraved  by  Saunders.  1777. 

Edgar’s  Tower  ; engraved  after  Grose,  by  Godfrey.  1773. 

Guildhall,  at  Worcester  ; by  J.  Dougharty,  Surveyor. 

East  and  VvTst  views,  and  a Plan  of  the  new  Intirmary,  drawn  by 
Keck,  and  engraved  by  Hancock. 

North  prospect  of  the  church  of  Little  Malverne,  with  its  ruins,  en- 
graved by  J.  Mynde. 

An  exact  plan  of  Kidderminster,  surveyed  by  J.  Dougharty,  jun. 
1753,  engraved  by  Jefferys:  this  contains  the  new  streets  then  \n- 
tended  to  be  built. 

Evesham  Abbey  gate  and  tower;  by  Grose  and  Sparrow,  1775,  on 
two  plates. 

Evesham  Abbey  gate  and  tower,  by  Valentine  Gre^ene,  of  Wor- 
cester, and  was  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  in  J775. 

2 C 3 Crome 
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Crome  Court,  the  seat  of  Lord  Coventry,  is  engraved  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  Vitr.  Britan. 

Hartlebury  Castle;  an  east  view,  by  Buck,  in  1731. 

South  prospects  of  the  parish  churches  of  Powick  and  Abberley, 
have  been  engraved  by  J.  Mynde.  v 

North  prospect  of  White  Ladies,  then  the  seat  of  Richard  Cook- 
sey, Esq.  has  also  been  engraved  by  the  same  artist. 

Dudley  Priory  ; a south-west  view,  by  Buck,  in  1731. 

Two  views  of  the  same  Priory,  by  Grose  and  Sparrow,  in  1774. 

A Plan  of  the  river  Salwarp,  and  of  the  then  intended  canal  from 
Droitwich  to  the  Severn,  was  published  from  the  Survey,  in  1767  ; 
this  was  drawn  by  R.  Whitworth,  and  engraved  by  Westwood  of 
Birmingham.  A small  copy  of  it  may  be  seen  in  the  Gentleman^s 
Magazine  for  November,  1771. 

Stourport  has  been  delineated  in  a south-west  prospect,  or  perspec- 
tive view  of  the  buildings,  barns,  and  locks,  the  bridge  over  the  Se- 
vern, and  the  conjunction  of  the  Worcestershire  and  Staffordshire  ca- 
nal with  that  river.  This  was  drawn  by  J.  Sheriff,  and  engraved  by 
Peter  Mazell,  in  1776. 

MAPS. 

Saxton’s  Map  of  this  county  was  engraved  1677,  but  without  the 
hundreds  ; which  were  afterwards  added  in  Speed’s  map,  and  also  a 
plan  of  the  City. 

In  1756,  E.  Bowen  published  another  map. 

Isaac  Taylor  published  a map  in  four  sheets,  in  1 772. 

Cary,  Smith,  &c.  have  latterly  published  several  maps  of  this 
county  ; but  these  do  not  require  any  particular  illustration. 

Many  views  of  various  parts  of  the  county  have  appeared  in  recent 
publications:  for  these  we  must  refer  to  ‘‘Ireland’s  picturesque  views 
on  the  Severn  and  Avon.”  &c.  &c.  &c. 

MANUSCRIPTS. 

**  Original  Register  of  Worcester  Abbey.”  This  was  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Astle,  and  we  believe  is  still  in  his  library  ; where 
also  may  be  found  another  curious  work, 

“ Liber  inrotulatorius  et  consuetudinarius  prioratus  beate  Marie  de 
Wigorn.”  This  is  interesting  from  its  containing  all  the  articles  of 
enquiry  directed  by  order  of  William  the  Conqueror  to  the  Sheriff  of 
the  county,  preparatory  to  the  drawing  up  of  Domesday  Book, 

HARLEIAN  MSS.  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

No.  1043,  Containing,  1.  A list  of  tlie  Justices  of  the  Peace  in 
Worcestershire,  A.  D.  1601. — 2.  List  of  the  High  Sheriffs  of  the 
County  of  Worcester,  from  An.  I.  R.  Henry  H.  to  An.  17  R.  Ja- 
cobi 1.  inclu?rve.-t— 3.  The  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Com.  Worcester, 

A.D, 
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A.  D,  1620. — 5.  Arms  of  certain  ancient  Worcestershire  Knights. 

- — 7.  The  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Worcester,  as  taken  A.  D„ 
2369,  by  Robert  Cooke,  Esq.  Clarencieux  King  of  Arms. 

No.  395.  Containing,  13.  Names  of  the  then  present  bishops,  chan- 
cellor, or  registrar,  rural  deaneries,  parishes,  chapels,  vicarages,  &c. 
in  Worcestershire,  in  1563. — also  29.  The  certificate  relating  ihe  state 
of  the  diocese,  written  in  pursuance  of  the  Archbishop’s  mandate, 
of  1603.  ' 

No.  965.  Containing,  16.  Mr.  Symond’s  church  notes,  taken  about 
the  year  1644,  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  College,  Cloisters,  and  Trea- 
sury. 

No.  2129.  Containing,  215.  notes  taken  in  Worcestershire,  by  Mr. 
Augustine  Vincent,  about theyear  1640. 

No.  1566.  Containing,  2.  The  Visitation  of  the  County  of  Worces- 
ter, made,  in  1369,  by  Robert  Cooke,  Clarencieux,  continued  and 
enlarged  with,  3.  many  additional  pedigrees  entered,  by  Mr.  Mundy, 
■with  other  additions  and  enlargements,  by  Mr.  Robert  Dale,  and  by 
Mr.  Latton,  down  to  the  year  1634;  also,  4.  Arras  of  many  of  the 
Worcestershire  Gentry,  with  church  notes,  &c.  &c. 

No.  1457.  Containing,  14.  arms  of  the  Gentry  of  the  County  of 
Worcester. 

No.  2205.  Containing  the  arms,  monuments,  and  inscriptions  in  the 
Cathedral ; also  at  Great  and  Little  Malverne,  and  the  churches  in 
Evesham.  This  has  no  date,  but  seems  to  be  an  early  collection. 

No.  5814.  Exhibiting  the  descents  and  pedigrees  of  families  in  the 
County  of  Worcester,  with  their  arms  tricked,  and  an  alphabetical 
Index,  containing,  also,  grants  and  family  history. 

No.  6139.  Containing  the  arms  and  pedigrees  of  families  in  the 
county  of  Worcester,  beginning  in  the  year  1633. 

No.  6274.  Containing,  11.  a dialogue  concerning  alterations  in  the 
charter  of  Bewdiey  with  respect  to  the  returning  officer  at  Elections 
for  members  of  parliament,  with  the  petition  of  the  burgesses,  &c. 
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THE  COUNTY  OF  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

* * * The  Market  Towns  are  printed  in  Small  Capitals; 
the  FiZiages  in  Italics. 


AbBIES,  of  Pershore,  357 ; of  Eve- 
sham, 3d9. 

Abbey  gate  at  Malvern,  313;  Eve- 
sham, 379.  , 

Abberley  Hills,  and  seat,  ‘i87. 

Abberton,  medicinal  wells,  366.  , 

Agricultural  improvements  atCroorae 
Court  by  the  Earl  of  Coventry,  338, 
345. 

Alchymists,  anecdotes  of,  336. 

^Ivechurch,  chinch, 

Amusements,  social  and  public,  at 
Worcester,  135. 

Anecdotes  of  Sir  John  Pakyngton, 
54  ; Henry  Vll.  78  ; Prince  Ar- 
thur, 78,  973  ; Puke  of  Hamilton, 
76;  King  John,  75;  Bishop 
Hough,  69;  Sir  Thonifis  Littleton, 
66;  St  Oswald,  94;  St.  Wolstan, 
95 ; Roger  the  Bishop,  Bishop 
Cantelupe,  97  ; Adam  de  Orjeton, 
98  ; Bishop  Latimer,  99 ; Bishop 
Prideaux,  102;  affecting  one.  111; 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  113;  Sir  John 
Rushout,  132  , Kelly  the  Conju- 
ror, 143;  curious  one  of  Thomas 
Weaver,  145;  Queen  Elizabeth, 
149;  military  do  152;  Dr.  Net- 
tleion,  160;  Shewring,  Mayor  of 
Worcester,  ib  ; Charles  TI.  163; 
curious  one  at  1'ibberton,  164; 
Eleazar  Jackson,  170 ; John  de 
Feckenham,  183 ; a Prior  of  Wor- 


cester, ib. ; the  Habyngdons,  fa- 
ther and  son,185;  Beauchamp,  Earl 
of  W arwick  compared  to  Hercules, 
189;  Dobson  the  painter,  194;  se- 
pulchral one  of  Sir  Thomas  Cookes, 
202;  Lord  Wind-or  and  Henry 
VIII.  203;  curious  one  at  Bewd- 
ley,  253  ; John  Tombes  and  Rich- 
ard Baxter,  258  ; Lord  Herbert 
of  Cherbury,  263 ; Sir  Reginald 
Bray,  304 ; Dr.  Dee  the  conjuror, 
335;  Bishop  Bonnor,  347  ; St.  Ed- 
burga,  358  ; St.  Egwin,  369 ; Mr, 
Hastings,  396. 

Antediluvian  remains  near  Alalvem, 
303. 

Antiquarian  discovery  at  Pershore, 
358. 

Antiquities,  British,  discovered  near 
Malvern,  321. 

Architecture,  53. 

Areley  on  the  Hill,  269  ; church,  and 
remarkable  monument  of  Sir  Harry 
Coningsby,  270. 

Arras  of  Worcester,  115. 

Astley  parish,  and  curious  ancient 
hermitage,  274. 

Audit  at  Worcester,  hospitality  of, 
85. 

Augustine’s  Oak,  supposed  to  be  near 
BewdJey,  271. 

B. 

Barrows,  ancient,  7. 

Bartlett,  Rowland,  anecdote  of,  332. 

Baskerville,  Priar,  his  tomb,  66. 

Baskerville, 
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Baskerville,  John,  biography  of,  245. 

-Battles,  of  Worcester,  153  j Fowick, 
170  i Evesham,  372. 

Baxter,  Richard,  military  anecdote 
of,  244. 

Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Worcester,  13 ; 
monuments  of  the  family,  67,  81. 

Beauchamp’s  Court,  ancient  seat, 

170. 

Bellomonts,  Earls  of  Worcester,  10. 

Belbroughtoa,  church,  &c.  2o5. 

Bengeworth,  parish,  church,  free- 
school,  386. 

Beoley,  Hall  and  park,  203. 

Bevere,  163. 

Bewuley,  history  and  rise,  252:  vi- 
sit of  King  Charles  I.  253;  bridge 

. . and  navigation,  chapel,  sectaries, 
254 ; freeschool,  liberal  system  of 
education,  town  hall,  trade,  mar- 
kets, 255  ; manufactures,  state  of 
society,  256 ; chalybeate  spring, 
257  ; biography,  258 ; corporation, 
environs,  259. 

Birts  Morton,  322. 

Bishop’s  Palace  at  Worcester,  88. 

Bishops,  history  of,  89  to  103. 

BlackenhurstHundbeo,  368. 

Blackraore  Park,  331. 

Blackstone  Ilocks,  and  hermitage  near 
Bewdley,  260. 

Blankets,  seat  near  Worcester,  164. 

Blockley,  antiquities,  393. 

Bockleton,  church  and  ancient  monu- 
ment, 283. 

Bonnor,  Bishop,  347. 

Bordesley  v\bbey,  202. 

Botany,  curious  phaenomenon  at 
Ribbesford,  271 ; notices  of  at  Mal- 
vern, 322;  at  Pershore,  359;  at 
Bredon,  365. 

Bray,  Sir  Reginald,  162;  304. 

Brtdon,  361 ; hill,  364  ; botanical  no- 
tices, 365. 

Bricks,  Roman,  discovered  at  Sod- 
dington  in  Mamble,  277. 

Bridge  at  Worcester,  117  . 

British  Antiquities  discovered  near 
Malvern,  321. 

British  History,  3. 

Broadway,  391. 

Bromley  Col.  his  seat  at  Abberley, 
,289. 

Bromsgrove,  church,  197 ; chaly- 
beate, 198;  manufactures,  199. 

Bullingham,  Bishop,  tomb  of,  80. 


Buonaparte  Lucisn,  residence  of,  171. 

Burford,  Richard  de,  179. 

Bushiey  parish,  353  ; epitaph  on  Wil- 
liam Dowdeswell,  Esq,  by  Mr. 
Burke,  3.54. 

Butler,  Samuel,  some  account  of,  351. 

c. 

Camp,  ancient,  on  Bredon  hill,  364. 

Canals,  at  Worcester,  149  ; Dudle\^, 
235 ; StOLirport,  2l8 ; Tenbury, 
281. 

Caiitilupe,  spirited  anecdote  of  Bi- 
shop, 97. 

Qanyp.ge,  William,  anecdote  of,  169. 

Carpet  Manufactory,  Kidderminister, 
239. 

Castles,  at  Worcester,  104;  Holt, 
195;  Wooley, 200;  "Dudley,  232.; 
Caldwell  near  Kidderminster,  24J  ; 
Hartlebury,  250  ; Ham,  293. 

Castle  Morion,  322. 

Cathedral  of  Worcester,  61  ; his- 
tory, 62  ; defilement  by  Parlia- 
mentarian army,  63 ; dimensions, 
61,;  interior,  65;  monuments,  &c. 
ib. ; choir,  stalls,  pulpit, altar-piece, 
72;  organ,  73 ; consistory  court, 
81  ; extreme  propriety  of  public 
service,  83 ; cloysters,  84 ; chap- 
ter-house, library,  college  yard, 
85  ; College  Green,  Edgar’s  Tower, 
86. 

Cattle,  52. 

Chadwick  Manor,  200. 

Chalybeate,  at  Bewdley,  256. 

Charity  Schools,  334. 

Charter,  double,  and  double  Parlia- 
mentary return  at  Bewdley^  259. 

Chase  of  Malvern,  296. 

Churches,  at  Worcester,  105;  St. 
John’s  Bedwardine,  162  ; Spetch- 
iey,  165;  Powick,  170;  Eeigh, 
173;  Hanburv,  181 ; f'eckenham, 
ib, ; Holt,  196  ; Bromsgrove,  197; 
Nortbfieid,  201  ; King’s  Norton, 
ib  ; Hagley,  216;  Pedmore,  229; 
Kidderminster,  237;  Tenbury,  280; 
Edslliara,  285  ; Stamford  Court, 
286;  Whitley,  291  ; Malvern, 
304. 

Churchill,  mineral  spring,  167. 

Claines  parish,  162. 

Cleeve  Prior,  coins  found  there,  389. 

Clent  hills,  228, 

, Clifton 
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Clifttm  upon  Tcmc,  29?. 

Climate,  23. 

Coal  mines  at  Whitlej^,  290. 

Coffins,  stone  j at  Hodington,  8 ; cu- 
rious, at  Worcester,  110, 

Cotton  Hall,  200. 

Coins,  Roman,  at  Haglej/,  6. 

Cokehill  Abbey,  367, 

Comberton,  360 

C'ommander3'  at  Worcester,  113. 

Commerce,  47. 

Conlerence  between  St.  Augustine 
and  the  British  Bishops,  272. 

Conger  eels,  40. 

Coningsby,  curious  monument  of  .Sir 
Harry,  270. 

Coleridge,  and  mansion,  172. 

Country  seats,  list  of,  20. 

Coventry,  Lord  Keeper,  anecdotes 
of,  340. 

CnooME  Court,  seat  of  the  £arl  of 
Coventry,  331  j agricultural  im- 
provements there,  338  j park,  539  ; 
house,  340. 

Cropthdrne,  church,  Dinely  family 
vault,  389,  390. 

Crou'le,  183, 

D. 

Daiisford  parish,  &c.  395. 

Danish  remains  at  Conderton,  9. 

Dean  and  chapter,  103. 

Dee,  anecdotes  ot  Dr.  John,  the  con- 
juror, 334. 

Derham,  biography  of  Dr.  William, 
168. 

Diocese  of  Worcester,  90. 

33iscovery,  extraordinary  antiquarian 
at  Soddington,  276. 

Dish,  ancient  Saxon  one  at  Stamford 
Court,  287. 

Doddington  Hundred,  251. 

Dodlord,  hamlet  aiid  ancient  priory, 

200. 

Dowdeswell,  William,  Esq.  elegant 
epitaph  on,  by  Mr.  Burke,  353. 

Dripsill,  seat  of  Sir  C.  T.  Withers. 349. 

Dkoitw  ich,  town  of,  ancient  name, 
17  4;  salt-works,  176  ; corporation, 
IbO. 

E. 

Fades,  Dean,  monument  of,  80. 

Earls  of  Worecster,  9. 
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Enstham,  ancient  church,  283. 

Echoes,  curious,  at  Bromsgrove,  198, 

Edgar’s  Tower  at  Worcester,  86. 

Elmley  Castle,  390. 

Elstob,  Elizabeth,  the  Saxonist,  306. 

Encampment  of  Owen  Glendwr  on 
Woodbury  hill,  288. 

Environs  of  Worcester,  162. 

Epitaphs,  curious,  at  Worcester,!  11 ; 
at  Stoulton,  169 ; Belbroughton, 
205  i Hagley,  217;  Kidderminster, 
238;  Stanton,  350;  Bengeworth, 
387. 

Evesham,  vale  of,  368. 

Evesham,  ib.  ; Abbey,  369,  377; 
Monkish  account  of  its  origin,  370; 
anecdote  of  Algytha,  a widow  lady, 
371;  monkish  customs,  372;  battle 
fought  there,  ib.  ; Clement  Lych- 
field  the  abbot,  375 ; his  tower, 
376 — 378;  occurrences  during  the 
civil  wars,  377;  ancient  gateway, 
379;  meeting-houses,  freeschool, 
bridge,  town  hall,  market,  &c.  382; 
manufactures,  trade,  oil-mills,  &c. 
383;  enthusiastic  anecdote,  384; 
biography,  ib.  &c. 

Exchange  ecclesiastical,  a curious  one 
at  Soddington  and  Wick,  279. 

F. 

Falkner,  curious  anecdotes  of  Mr., 
166. 

Families,  ancient,  19. 

Faniham  Abbey,  392. 

Feckenhani,  isi;  John  de  F.,  182. 

Feckenham  Forest,  181. 

Figures,  numerical,  introduction  of, 

86. 

Fish  in  the  Severn,  39. 

Eladhury,  church,  390. 

Foley,  Lord,  seat  of,  at  Whitle}^  290, 

Folyot,  seat  of  Mr.  near  Bewdley, 
269. 

Forests,  35  ; Feckenham,  ib.  Om- 
bersley,  36  ; Horewell,  ib. ; Mal- 
vern, ib.;  Wyre,  37,  274. 

Foreign  of  Kidderminster,  curious 
medical  observation  on,  243. 

Fourshire  stone,  594. 

Frankley  Chapel,  205. 

Fueeschools  at  Feckenham,  181  ; 
Bromsgrove,  198;  Swinford,  229’; 
Kiddemiinsier,  238 ; Bengeworth, 
586. 

Fruit, 
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Fruit,  quantity  of,  sold  at  Worcester 
markets,  12*2. 

Funeral  procession  of  Prince  Arthur, 
curious  circumstances  at,  273. 

G. 

Gaols  at  Worcester,  134. 

Gateway,  ancient  at  Malvern,  313  ; 

at  Evesham,  3T9. 

Gifford,  monument  of  Bishop,  73. 
Glasshampton  in  Astley  parish,  "275. 
Glass,  manufactory  of,  at  Stourbridge, 
231. 

Glendwr  Owen,  camp  of,  on  Wood- 
buryhill,  28S. 

Gloucester,  Earl  of,  his  ditch  on  the 
Malvern  hills,  312. 

Glover,  Mrs.  affecting  anecdote  of, 

111. 

Grafton  hall,  204. 

Great  Malvern,  295. 

Guildhall  at  Worcester,  115. 

H. 

Habyndons,  John  and  Thomas,  185j 
manuscripts  of,  186. 

Hagley  village,  205. 

Hagley  Park,  206,  227. 

Halfshire  Hundred,  173. 

Hall,  Mrs.  Mary,  monument  of,  C8. 
Halloio,  and  villa,  171. 

Ham  Castle,  293. 

Ham  Court,  seat  of  the  Martin  family, 
349. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  his  monument, 

76. 

Hampton  near  Evesham,  388. 
Hanbury  Hall,  180. 

Hanley  on  the  hill,  seat  of  Col.  New- 
port, 283. 

Hanley  Castle,  347. 

Harcourt,  monument  of  Sir  Kobert, 
80. 

Hartlebury,  Castle,  250;  village,  251. 
Hastings,  seat  of  Mr.  at  Dailsford, 
395 ; anecdotes  of,  .396. 
llawford,  village  and  seat,  188. 
Hermitages,  curious,  on  the  banks 
of  Severn  at  Astley,  275 ; at 
Stanford  Court,  286 ; at  Blackstone 
rocks,  260. 

Hewell  Grange,  seat  of  the  Earl  of 
Piyinoulb,  202. 

Hinlip  Hall,  near  Worcester,  184. 


High  Park  near  Salwarpe,  189. 

History,  British,  3 ; Roman,  6j 
Saxon,  7 ; Parliamentary,  53  ; Ec- 
clesiastical and  Episcopal,  89. 

Holy  well  at  Malvern,  311. 

Holt  Castle,  195;  curious  church, 
196. 

Hopkins,  biography  of  William,  385« 

Hospitals  at  Worcester,  60. 

Hough,  monument  of  Bishop,  69. 

Hundreds  of  Oswaldeslow,  55 j 
Hallshire,  l73;  Doddingtre,  2.51, 
Pershore,  293 ; Blackenhurst,  368. 

Hundred  house  Inn,  289. 

Hurd,  Bishop,  character  of,  103;  his 
munificence  to  the  see  of  Worces^ 
ter,  250. 

I. 

Iccomb,  parish,  395. 

Improvement,  extraordinary,  of  land 
near  Kidderminster,  242  ; at  Stour- 
port,  249. 

Inclosures,  50  ; 200. 

Influence,  Parliamentary,  5^ 

Inkberrow  parish,  and  ruins  of  Coke- 
hill  nunnery,  367. 

Inscriptions,  curious,  on  Walcher, 
Prior  of  Malvern,  309;  on  the  late 
Earl  of  Coventry,  343. 

J. 

Jackson, Eleazar,  carious  anecdote  of, 
170. 

Junto,  picture  with  portraits  of,  at 
Ombersley  Court,  195. 

K. 

Kederminster,  Richard  de,  biography 
of,  243. 

Kelly  the  conjuror,  anecdotes  of, 
143. 

Kemsty,  168. 

Kidderminster,  235;  church,  237; 
charities,  238;  carpet  manufac- 
ture, 239. 

King  John’s  tomb  at  Wnrcestci,  73. 

King^s  Norton,  20i. 

K ng’s  School  at  Worcester,  84. 

Knight,  J.  Esq.  his  patriotic  agricul- 
tural experiments,  245. 

Kiughtwici,  293. 

Kyre  Wyre  Park,  282. 

Landscape 
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L. 

Landscape  of  the  county,  Q7. 

Latimer,  Bishop,  anecdotes  of,  99. 

Lazimon,  the  priest,  the  first  English 
book-maker,  !£7.5. 

Lcchinere,  anecdote  of  Lord,  348. 

Lecideti  rivtr,  44 

Leigh  parish  and  clinrch,  173. 

Leominster  canal,  its  progress  by  Ten- 
bury,  ‘■>81. 

Letter,  curious  ecclesiastical  one  dur- 
in.g  the  protectorate,  108. 

Lickey,  near  Bronisgrove,  199. 

Little.  Malvern,  315  ; church  and  an- 
cient manor-house,  316. 

Littleton  monuments  at  Worcester, 

66. 

Littletons,  three  villages  of,  388. 

late  Lord,  anecdotes  of, 

2^25. 

Lowe,  ancient  manor-house,  284. 

Lyndtidge  parish,  284. 

M. 

Madox,  monument  of  Bishop,  68. 

MADUESKfEi.r),  ancient  seat  of  Lord 
Viscount  Beauchamp,  of  Powick, 
326. 

M al  ve  rn  1 1 ills,  2 94. 

Malvern,  Great,  295;  ecclesias- 
tical history,  ib.  ; chace,  296  ; ac- 
commodations for  strangers,  298, 
311  ; r.srables  on  the  hills,  299, 
312;  mineralogy  of  the  environs, 
300;  Abbey-gate,  3l3 ; poetical 
description  from  Booker’s  Malvern, 
313  ; rides  and  improvements,  317  ; 
medical  properties,  &cc.  318. 

Malvern,  Little,  church  and  ancient 
manor-house,  315,  316. 

Marable  parish,  276. 

Manufactures,  47,  124,  199,'  231, 
239. 

Marquis  of  Worcester,  145. 

Martley,  293. 

Milner,  Mr.  antiquarian  discoveries, 
277. 

Mineralogy  of  county,  31 , of  Mal- 
vern hills,  300. 

Mining,  attempts  at,  near  Malvern- 
Wells,302. 

Mitred  abbies,  371. 


Mitton  Common,  end  useful  sponta- 
neous produce,  249. 

.i^Lmastery  at  Dudley,  233. 
fMoukery,  anecdote  of,  356. 

Monkish  customs  at  Evesham,  372. 
Monuments  and  Tombs — of  Moore 
family,  64;  Richard  Solly,  Esq. 
65  ; Judge  Littleton,  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  Friar  Basket' ville,  66;  Dr, 
William  Thomas,  Robert  Wylde, 
Esq.  Sir  John  Beauchamp,  Mrs. 
Warmstry,  67;  Mrs.  Hall,  Bishop 
Madox,  68;  Bisliop  Hough,  69; 
Dr.  St.  John,  SirThomas  Street,  72; 
Bishop  GifFard,  King  John,  73; 
Diii<e  of  Hamilton,  Prince  Arthur, 
77  ; Bishop  Bullingham,  Sir  Grif- 
fith Rice,  Sir  Robert  Harcourt, 
Dean  Eades,  St.  Oswald  and  St. 
Wulstan,  Bishop  Thornborough,  80; 
Mrs.  Rae,  Sir  James  Beauchamp, 
Bishop  Canteiupe,  Bishop  Constan- 
tiis.  Bishop  Parry,  81  ; mistaken 
one  rectified,  curious  aiicient  one, 
82  ; Hurdman,  first  mayor  of  Wor- 
cester, 108;  Judge  Berkley,  165  ; 
Vincent  family,  J 69  ; Vernon  fa- 
mily at  Hanbury,  181  ; at  Hagley, 
216;  at  Kidderminster,  237;  Sir 
Harry  Coningsby,  270;  of  th'^ 
Blounts  at  Mamble,  276  ; of  Cru- 
saders at  Tenbury,  280  ; of  Barne- 
by  at  Bockleton,  283  ; of  Right 
Hon.  Thomas  Winnington,  286  ; at 
Whitley,  291  ; at  Malvern,  307  ; 
of  Earl  of  Bellamont,  332;  of 
Coventry  family,  343;  at  Rouse 
Bench,  266  ; at  Elmley,  391. 

Mules,  improved  breed  introduced 
by  S.  Skey,  Esq.  of  Spring-grove, 
259. 

Municipal  custom,  a curious  oi.e  at 
Kidderminster,  241. 


Nash,  scat  of  Dr.  at  Bevere,  163. 
iSlaunton  Beauchamy,  366. 

Nettletoii,  Dr.  curious  anecdote  of, 
160. 

Newlaad  Green,  295. 

Northfield  parish  and  church,  200. 
Norlhwick,  seat  of  Lord  Northwick, 
394. 

Nunneries  at  White  Ladies,  163  ; at 
Cokebill,  367. 

Oak 
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O. 

Oak  of  St.  Augustine  supposed  to  be 
near  jBewdley,  ^71. 

OfFentiam,  near  Evesham,  388. 

Omberdey,  192. 

Court;  seat  of  tlie  Mar- 
chioness ofDownshire,  193. 

Oppressions  of  Worcester  in  early 
times,  148. 

Orletou,  Bishop  Adam  de,  his  infa- 
mous sophistry,  98. 

Oswald  St.  tomb  of,  80;  life  of,  93.  : 

OsxvALDESLow  Hundred,  55.  j 

Overbury  village,  352  ; manufactures,  i 
&c.  353 ; toad  discovered  in  a block  I 
of  stone,  ib. 

P. 

Pakynton,  Lady,  authoress  of  the 
Whole  Duty  of  Man,  192. 

Parishes  in  Oswaldeslow  Hundred, 
5.5;  in  Halfshire,  173;  Dodding- 
tre,  2.51  ; Pershore,  293;  Blacken- 
hurst,  .368. 

Parish  Clerks,  hereditary  at  Kings- 
norton,  201. 

Parliamentary  history,  53. 

Fednwre,  and  church,  229. 

Fendoc,  319. 

Percy,  Earls  of  Worcester,  11. 

Perdisvvell,  near  Worcester,  164. 

Pershore  Hundred,  293. 

Pershore,  355;  situation  and  ori- 
gin, .356  ; abbey,  monkish  anec- 
dotes, 357  ; antiquarian  discovery, 
358  ; markets,  3cc.  359  ; botanical 
notices,  36(h 

Petrifactions  near  Malvern,  303. 

Pictures  at  Hanbury  Hall,  180 ; 
Westwood  House.  192;  Ombers- 
ley  Court,  193;  Hagley,  208;  by 
Dr.  Wall,  of  Worcester,  215  ; Ab- 
berley  Lodge,  289;  Madresfield 
329;  at  Croome  Court,  341  ; at 
Wollas  Hall,  362. 

Poem,  ancient,  descriptive  of  Mal- 
vern Wells,  3‘^2. 

Poor  and  Rates,  48. 

Population  of  the  count\',  47  ; of 
Worcester  city,  139. 

Porcelain  manufacture,  125. 

PoRTR.AiTS  of  Charles  T.  Queen 
Anne,  Sir  john  Pakyngton,  1)6; 
of  Charles  XII  of  Sweden,  18  I ; 
Sir  john  Perrot,  192  ; Hon.  John 
Russel,  193  ; Archbishop  Saudys, 


194  ; remarkable  ones  at  Ombers- 
ley  by  Dobson,  ib.  ; Sandys,  the 
Oriental  traveller,'  195  ; Pope, 
Thomson,  West,  Judge  Lyttleton, 
269;  Lord  I.y'ttletou  and  his  Lady, 
210;  Frances,  Duchess  of  Kicii- 
niond,  211  ; Anne,  Countess  of 
Southesk,  Sir  Christopher  Minns, 
212  ; Louisa  de  Querouaille,  215; 
Sir  George  Wynter,  Lady  Wynter, 
Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  362. 

Powder  plot  conspiracy,  185. 

Powick  village,  169. 

Prideaux,  Bishop,  162. 

Prince  Arthur’s  monument  and  fune« 
ral,  77,  273. 

Printing,  elegant  improvements  in, 
246. 

Prior  of  Worcester,  sporting  anecdote 
of,  182. 

Priory,  ancient,  atDodfovd,  200. 

Produce,  agricultural,  30. 

Property,  changes  of,  17. 

Prospect,  extensive  one  from  Bredon* 
hill,  363. 

Public  buildings  at  W^’orcester,  1 15. 

Public  walks  at  Worcester,  poetical 
description  of,  136. 

Q. 

Queen  Elizabeth’s  visit  to  Vforcester, 
149. 

Quicken  tree,  or  Sorbus,  remarkable 
one  in  the  parisli  of  Rock,  276 ; at 
Severn  End,  347, 

R. 

Rates  of  poor,  48. 

Rea  river.  41, 

RESources  of  Britain,  illustrated  in  a 
note,  248. 

Rhydd  near  Severn  End,  347. 

Ribhesford  parish  and  chMrcIi,  2^0; 
ancient  Saxon  sculpture,  261  ; ma- 
nor-house, manuscript  found  there, 
anecdotes  of  Lord  Herben  ot  Cher- 
bury,  26  ' ; curious  botanical  phe- 
nomenon, 27i. 

Rice,  Sir  Griffith,  monument  of,  80. 

Road  club  at  Evesham.  46. 

Rock,  parish  of,  and  ancient  Saxon 
clnirch,  275 

Roman  history,  5. 

roads,  6. 

t 


Roman 
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Roman  camp  at  Cruckbarrow,  165  ; 
at  Kenisey,  169;  at  Wassalhill, 
242. 

station,  discovered  at  Sod- 

dington,  in  Marable  parish,  278. 

Romish  persecutions,  99. 

Rose-place,  near  Worcester,  164. 

Roundhill,  near  Worcester,  165;  near 
Kidderminster,  and  its  chalybeate, 
241. 

House  hench,  curious  montirnent  at, 
366. 

Royal  family  visit  Worcester,  88. 

s. 

Satwarpe  river,  44. 

— village,  189. 

Salt-works  at  Droitwich,  173. 

Sandbourne  chalybeate,  near  Kidder- 
minster, 241. 

Saxon  sculpture,  ancient,  at  Ribbes- 
ford,  261. 

Saxon  history,  7. 

Severn  River,  37. 

■ End,  seat  of  the  Lechmere 

family,  346. 

Severn  Stoke  village  and  parish,  ib. 

Shakenhurst,  seat  of  E.  Wigley,  Esq. 
275. 

Shelsey  Walsh,  292. 

Shewring,  mayor  of  Worcester,  anec- 
dote of,  160. 

Skipston  upon  Stour,  400. 

SiDBURY,  59. 

Sieges  of  Worcester,  149, 

Sigismuud,  the  emperor,  190. 

Smith,  biography  of  Richard,  142. 

Soddington,  in  Mamble  parish,  ex- 
traordinary antiquarian  discovery 
there,  276. 

Soil  ami  surface,  26  ; distribution  of 
do.  29. 

Solly,  Esq.  monument  of  Richard,  65. 

.Somers,  biography  of  Lord,  14*6. 

Somerset,  Earl  of  Worcester,  15. 

Sorbus  tree,  remarkable  one  at  Rock, 
276  ; at  Severn  End,  347. 

Spetchley  manor-house,  165. 

Springs,  mineral,  35. 

Springgrove,  seat  of  S.  Skey,  Esq.  near 
Bewdley,  259. 

Springhill,  seat  of  Lord  Coventry, 
392. 

St.  Anne’s  Well  at  Malvern,  310. 

St.  Edburga,  curious  anecdote  of, 
358.  *'9' 


St.  Egwin,  legendary  anecdotes  o7y 
369. 

St.  John’s  Bedwardine,  111. 

Stagbury-hill,  near  Bewdley,  and  its 
extensive  views,  270. 

Stalls,  ancient,  at  Worcester,  72. 

Stanford  Court,  seat  of  Sir  Thomas 
Winnington,  Bart.  285. 

Staunton,  hamlet  of,  330. 

Stockton  church,  285. 

Storm  at  Woice^ter,  161. 

Stoughton,  168. 

Stour  river,  44. 

Stourbridge,  230. 

Stourport,  its  rise,  247 ; canal, 
248  ; bridge,  249. 

Strenshara,  350  ; anecdotes  of  Samuel 
Butler,  351. 

Sutton  park,  282. 

Swinford,  and  hospital,  229. 

T. 

Tapestry,  Gobeline,  at  Croome  Court, 
343. 

Teme  river,  143. 

Tenbuuy,  manorial  history,  279; 
church,  280  ; ancient  monuments, 
ib, ; heavy  flood,  bridge,  market- 
cross,  fairs,  &c.  281. 

Tenures  of  county,  31. 

Thornborough,  Bishop,  80. 

Thorngrove,  seat  of  Lucien  Buona- 
parte, 171. 

Thomas,  monument  of  Dr.  William, 
67. 

Tibtoft,  Earl  of  Worcester,  13. 

Tiberton  parish  and  anecdote,  164, 

Tickenliill,  near  Bewdley,  273. 

Tidmerton,  anecdote  of  Mr,  Snow, 
401. 

Titles  of  nobility,  16. 

Tombes,  biography  of  John,  257. 

Trade  and  manufactures  at  Worces- 
ter, 204. 

Tredington  parish,  400. 

Tunnel  of  Worcester  canal  at  King’s- 
Nortou,  201. 

u. 

Upton,  church,  334  ; charity-school, 
curious  cavern  near  to,  &c.  334. 

Upton  Snodsbury,  367,  murder  there, 
and  its  effects, 

Upton  IVarin,  204. 

Urso  d’Abtot,  first' Earl  of  Worces- 
ter, 9. 

Valb 
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V, 

Talk  of  Evfsham,  368. 

Vincent  family,  curious  epitaphs  of, 
169. 

W, 

Wall,  Dr.  John,  147. 

Walsh,  family,  anecdotes  of,  289. 

Warfield,  antiquities  there,  289. 

Warmstrj,  monument  of  Mrs.  67. 

Wassall-hil!,  near  Kidderrainster,  an 
ancient  camp  there,  242. 

Watson,  anecdote  of  Bishop,  386. 

Wa^slej  Greeia,  251. 

Weaver,  biography  of  Thomas,  145. 

Westwood  house,  191. 

White,  Thomas,  the  architect,  147. 

White  Ladies  near  Worcester,  162. 

While  Lad^y  Aston,  167. 

Whitehurst,  Rev.  Richard,  seat  ut 
Easthain,  283. 

Whitley  Court,  seat  of  Lord  Fo- 
ley, 290. 

Whitley-hill,  289. 

Wicton  village  and  church,  360. 

Willis,  Richard,  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, biography  of,  258. 

Winningron  family,  anecdotes  of, 
286. 

Winierdyne,  seat  of  Mr.  Moseley 
near  Bewdle^,  259. 

Witchbury-hills,  228. 

Witchcraft,  anecdotes  of,  243. 

Wollas  hall,  near  Breclon,  361. 

Wolsey,  anecdotes  of  Cardinal,  113. 

W*olverley  parish,  anecdotes,  &c.  245. 

Wolves  once  plentiful,  62. 

Woodbury-hill,  288. 

Wooly  Castle,  ancient  rnin,  200. 

Worcestershire,  general  descrip- 
tion, 1 to  54;  extent,  2;  history, 
3 ; earls  of,  9 ; property  and  its 
changes,  17;  ancient  families,  19; 
country  seats,  20;  climate,  23.; 
soil  and  surface,  26  ; landscape, 
27  ; distribution  of  soil,  29  ; pro- 
duce, 30  ; tenures,  31  ; minera- 


logy, ib, ; mineral  springs,  3.5; 
forests,  ib. ; rivers,  37  ; canals,  45  ; 
roads,  ib.  ; commerce  and  manu- , 
factures,  47  ; poor  and  rates,  48  ; 
inclosures,  50 ; cattle,  52  ; archi- 
tecture, 53  ; parliamentary  history, 
ib.  parliamentary  influence,  54  ; 
hundreds,  ib.  ' 

Worcester,  City  of,  general  view, 
56  ; geographical  situation,  ib.  ; 
ancient  walls,  57  ; streets,  .58 ; 
progressive  improvement,  59  ; di- 
vision of  Sidbury,  St,  Oswald, 
60  ; cathedral,  61 ; dean  and  chap- 
ter, 103;  bishops,  89  to  103;  cas- 
tle, 104  ; churciies,  St.  Michael's, 
St.  Peter’s,  St.  Helen’s,  106 ; St- 
Alban’s,  St  Andrew’s,  All  Saints, 
St.  Clement’s,  107;  St..  Martin’s, 
109  ; St.  Swithin’s,  St.  Michael’s, 
llO;  sectarian  chapels,  religious 
foundations,  112;  comrnandery, 
113;  public  buildings,  guildhall, 
city  arms,  115;  bridge,  in  ; ca- 
nal, ll9  ; market-place,  &c.  12 1 ; 
inns,  123  ; trade  and  manufactures,, 
124  ; porcelain,  125;  gloves,  cha- 
ritable institutions,  130;  house  of 
industry,  infirmary,  13 1 ; Berke- 
ley’s hospital,  132  ; theatre;  free- 
school,  gaols,  134  ; public  amuse- 
ments, 138;  assemblies  and  clubs, 
races,  library,  population,  139  ; 
municipal  government,  140 ; par- 
liamentary history,  141  ; lying-in 
charily,  lo3;  burgesses,  142  ; lo- 
cal history,  148 ; sieges,  151  ; 
dreadful  storm,  161  ; St.  John’s 
Bedwardine,  ib. 

Woscot,  extraordinary  lizard  killed 
at,  229. 

Wulstan,  St.  tomb  of,  80;  anecdote 
of,  95. 

Wylde,  Esq.  monument  of  Robert, 
67. 

Wyre  Forest,  274. 

Y. 

Yardiston,  seat  of  Sir  William  Smith, 
Bart.  284. 
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ERRATA. 

,1^# 

If 

for  “ Country,”  rend  Covnty. 

The  first  note  refers  to  “ Meysey.” 
for  “ bark,”  read  barks. 
for  “ effect,”  read  affect. 

from  bottom,  for  “ surpluses,”  read  itrrjoffccs. 
for  “ Wulsten,”  read  WoUtan. 
from  bottom,  after  “memory,”  dele“  of,” 
for  “ was,’’  read  were. 

at  bottom,  for  “ Sappheena,”  read  Sappheean. 

for  “ retnred,”  read  returned. 

for  “ thus,”  1 ead  thus. 

for  “ townS;”  read  towers. 

for  “ there,”  read 

for“  Scheernaker,”  read  SlicemaJ<;er. 

after  “George.”  dele  the  semicotoii. 

for  “ destrf)y,”  read  destroys. 

in  “ Witchburyshill,”  dele  the  s. 

for  “ Louis,”  read  Locus. 

is  mi'^nunibered  3.55. 

for  “ Palace,”  read^i^^cc. 

of  the  note,  dele  the  period  after  “ Wit.” 

for  “ contain,”  read  contains. 

froni  bottom,  for  “ her,”  read  here. 

from  bottom,  after  “ Lechnieres,”  insert  a semicolon. 

insert  a in  “ parliamentaiy'.” 
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